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PREFACE. 


Religion  is  the  greatest  fact  of  History. 

This  book  will  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting.  These  volumes  are  enriched  with  views  of 
Eastern  Temples,  painted  and  tiled  Pagodas,  superb  and 
stately  Mosques,  humble  meeting-houses  and  all  the  beautiful 
forms  of  Christian  architecture  in  Europe  and  America. 

How  these  efforts  of  Man  to  embody  his  thoughts  of  God 
and  of  worship  give  a  celestial  gleam  and  glory  to  his  strug- 
gling and  sorrowing  life ! 

The  human  soul,  with  its  upward  look,  catching  the  reflec- 
tion of  Heaven,  transfigures  the  sombre  annals  of  Time. 

This  book  records  a  grand  event,  the  most  important 
incident  of  the  greatest  of  World  Expositions.  In  preparing 
for  it,  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has  been  brought  into 
friendly  and  delightful  relations  with  Catholic  Archbishops, 
Greek  Priests,  Jewish  Rabbis,  disciples  of  the  gentle  Buddha 
and  followers  of  the  gravely-wise  Confucius.  Pleasant  friend- 
ships have  been  formed  with  men  of  a  score  of  Christian 
denominations.  Contact  with  the  learned  minds  of  India  has 
V  inspired  a  new  reverence  for  the  thought  of  the  Orient.  He 
has  seen  in  imagination  Milton's 

"Dusk  faces,  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed." 

And,  in  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Prophet  of  IslSm, 
he  has  found  the  spirit  of  the  truest  human  brotherhood. 

Paradise  was  not  perfect  without  woman.  The  Home,  the 
Church  and  the  State  find  their  purity  and  light  in  her.  The 
Parliament  of  Religions  gratefully  recognized  the  supreme  and 
splendid  offices  which  woman  has  performed,  in  the  history  of 
humanity's  holiest  development. 

The  gracious  lady,  who  is  so  worthy  of  her  place  in  the 
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fore-front  of  this  gathering  of  the  Nations,  has  said  that,  as 
Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Columbian  Exposition 
discovered  woman.  These  volumes  will  show  many  of  the 
jewels  of  thought  and  self-sacrifice  which  she  has  con- 
tributed to  the  golden  treasury  of  history. 

It  is  my  inspiring  duty  to  bring  before  my  readers  a  most 
varied  and  stately  procession  of  living  scholars,  reformers, 
missionaries,  moral  heroes,  delvers  in  the  mines  of  the  soul, 
seekers  after  Truth,  toilers  for  humanity. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  Theology,  Science,  Philosophy, 
Biography,  History,  Poetry,  Experience,  Political  and  Social 
Wisdom,  Eloquence,  Music,  the  rich  lore  of  the  head,  the 
richer  literature  of  the  heart,  Revelations  from  God,  the  story 
of  Man's  outreachings  toward  the  Infinite,  his  triumphs  and 
partial  failures,  his  hopes  and  despairs,  the  bewildered  efforts 
of  noble  souls 

"Who,  groping  in  the  darks  of  Thought, 
Touched  the  Great,  Hand  and  knew  it  not," 

and  the  sublime  joy  of  those  to  whom  Religion  was  a  daily 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal. 

This  Book  will  show  Man  seeking  after  God,  and  it  will 
also  tell  the  diviner  story  of  God  seeking  after  Man. 

Striking  the  noble  chord  of  universal  human  brotherhood, 
the  promoters  of  the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions 
have  evoked  a  starry  music  which  will  yet  drown  the  miserable 
discords  of  earth. 

This  Book  is  the  record  of  Man's  best  thinking  to-day  on 
the  greatest  of  themes.     For  the  first  time  in  all  the  centuries, . 
the  wonders  of  Art  and  Science  and  the  wonders  of  Faith  and 
Thought  have  been  exhibited  side  by  side. 

The  faces  of  living  men  of  all  Faiths,  the  Temples  wherein 
they  worship,  the  record  of  their  highest  achievements,  the 
reasons  for  their  deepest  convictions,  and  the  story  of  their 
earliest  meeting  together  in  loving  conference,  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  in  one  comprehensive  work. 

The  Western  City  which  was  deemed  the  home  of  the 
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crudest  materialism  has  placed  a  golden  milestune  in  Man's 
pathway  toward  the  spiritual  iMillenniuin. 

As  some  of  my  readers  look  into  the  pictured  faces  of 
robed  and  mitred  ecclesiastics,  earnest  pulpit  orators,  high- 
hearted women,  grave  reformers  and  strange-featured  wise 
men  from  far  Eastern  lands,  the  scholarly  representatives 
of  Faiths  which  are  alien  to  the  habitual  current  of  Western 
thought,  and  as  they  read  these  varied  chapters  in  the  won- 
drous history  of  the  Soul,  I  am  confident  they  will  experience 
a  widening  of  thought,  and  be  glad  that  the  Providence  of 
God  has,  in  the  process  of  the  suns,  blessed  them  with  truer 
tenderness  and  a  broadened  sympathy. 

This  Book  will  also  be  read  in  the  cloisters  of  Japanese 
scholars,  by  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  by  the  water- 
courses of  India  and  beneath  the  shadows  of  Asiatic  moun- 
tains near  which  rose  the  primal  habitations  of  man.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Oriental  reader  will  discover  in  these  vol- 
umes the  source  and  strength  of  that  simple  faith  in  Divine 
Fatherhood  and  Human  Brotherhood,  which,  embodied  in  an 
Asiatic  Peasant  who  was  the  Son  of  God  and  made  divinely 
potent  through  Him,  is  clasping  the  globe  with  bailds  of 
heavenly  light. 

May  this  record  speed  on  the  day  foreseen  by  the  English 
Laureate,  who  looked  forward  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
as  the  realization  of  a  noble  dream,  the  day  when 

"  All  men's  good 
Is  each  man's  rule,  and  Universal  Peace 
Lies  like  a  shaft  uf  light  across  the  land. 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  Golden  Year." 

John  Hknrv  Barrows. 


Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1893. 


This  first  volume,  wliicli  is  rich  in  valuahle  material. >,  is  given  to  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  even  more  valua.tle  if  parts  of  it 
had  been  rigorously  condensed.  In  the  second  volume,  'or  which  the 
materials  are  still  richer,  the  editor  will  endeavor,  by  the  carefi  I  pruning  of 
papers  not  bearing  directly  on  the  topics  of  comparative  reUgiot\,  to  furnish 
a  Ixiok  of  800  pages,  in  which  the  gold  will  be  even  more  abundant  than  in 
the  first  volume. 

J.  H.B. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FLAN  FOR  A  PARLIAMENT 
OF  RELIGIONS. 


DR.  Horace  Bushneli  ,  that  profound  and  original  thinker 
of  New  England,  has  said,  that  "It  is  only  Religion,  the 
great  bond  of  love  and  duty  to  God,  that  makes  any  existence 
valuable  or  even  tolerable." 

in  the  Columbian  E.vposition  of  1893,  for  the  first  time 
on  such  an  occasion.  Religion  has  had  due  preeminence. 
Since  faith  in  a  Divine  Power  to  whom  men  believe  thev 
owe  service  and  worship  has  been  like  the  sun,  a  life-giving 
and  fructifying  potency  in  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
development;  since  Religion  lies  back  of  Hindu  literature 
with  its  marvelous  and  mystic  de\  tlopments ;  of  European 
Art,  whether  in  the  form  of  CIrecian  statues  vjr  (lothic  cathe- 
drals; and  of  American  libertv  and  the  recent  u|)risings  of 
men  in  behalf  of  a  juster  social  condition  ;  and  since  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  light  that  the  Religion  of  Christ  has  led  to 
many  of  the  chief  and  noblest  developments  of  our  modern 
civilization,  it  did  not  appear  that  Religion  any  more  than 
Education,  Art  or  Electricity  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

But  Religion,  like  the  white  light  of  Heaven,  has  been 
broken  into  many-colored  fragments  by  the  prisms  of  men. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been 
to  change  this  many-colored  radiance  back  into  the  white 
light  of  heavenly  truth. 
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"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee ; 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

It  early  became  evident  that  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  brilliant  display 
of  man's  material  progress  which  the  ages  have  known. 
More  than  fifty  nations  were  soon  actively  enlisted  in  the 
preparations  for  the  great  Festival  of  Peace. 

Its  approach  caused  a  stir  in  the  studios  of  Paris  and  Munich, 
and  on  the  pasture  grounds  of  far-off  Australia,  among  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  icy  north  and  the  skilled  artisans  of  Delhi 
and  Damascus. 

The  workshops  of  Sheffield,  Geneva  and  Moscow,  and  the 
marble  quarries  of  Italy,  the  ostrich  farms  of  Cape  Colony  and 
the  mines  of  Brazil,  speedily  knew  of  its  coming. 

And  should  not  man's  intellectual  and  moral  progress  be 
adequately  set  forth  amid  these  material  splendors?  Why  should 
the  ivory  hunters  in  the  forests  of  Africa  and  the  ivory  cutters 
in  the  thronged  cities  of  Japan  and  China,  the  silk  weavers  of 
Lyons  and  the  shawl  makers  of  Cashmere,  the  designers  of 
Kensington,  the  lace  weavers  of  Brussels  and  the  Indian  tribes 
of  South  .\merica,  the  cannon  founders  of  Germany,  the  silver 
miners  of  Mexico,  the  ship  makers  of  the  Clyde  and  the  canoe 
builders  of  the  Mackenzie  River  be  invited  to  a  World's  Expo- 
sition, and  the  representatives  of  those  higher  forces  which  had 
made  civilization  be  excluded? 

It  was  objected,  by  one  representative  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  Religion  is  such  in  its  nature  that  it  cannot  be  exhibited. 
But  surely,  the  answer  was  made,  the  great  part  which  Religion 
has  had  in  human  history  can  be  impressively  told,  its  achieve- 
ments can  be  narrated,  its  vast  influence  over  art,  ethics, 
education,  government,  can  be  set  forth,  its  present  condition 
can  be  indicated,  its  wide-reaching  missionary  activities  can  be 
eloquently  described,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  spirit  of 
mutual  love,  of  cosmopolitan  fraternity,  can  be  disclosed  and 
largely  augmented. 
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The  architectural  nobleness  of  the  Fair  soon  became  known 
to  the  nations.  The  ample  site  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  transformed  into  a  scene  of  more  than  Venetian  loveliness. 
The  buildings,  planned  by  the  leading  American  architects, 
which  shelter  not  only  the  riches  of  the  soil,  the  sea  and  the  mine, 
but  also  the  industries  and  machineries  and  inventions  of  the 
world,  which  are  crowded  with  the  jeweled  and  silken  marvels 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  floral  wonders  of  the  Amazon  and 
of  the  forests  of  New  Zealand,  were  made  still  more  beautiful 
by  the  pomp  of  the  decorator's  art  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
sculptor's  genius. 

But  has  not  Religion  built  temples  more  beautiful, 
spacious  and  imposing,  and  far  more  enduring,  than  those 
gorgeous  palaces  of  the  "Dream  City"  which  will  soon  fade 
away  ? 

A  series  of  Congresses  covering  the  chief  departments  of 
knowledge  was  soon  provided  for  by  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
managers  of  the  World's  Fair. 

It  became  evident  that  multitudes  would  be  eager  to  hear 
the  representative  leaders  of  human  thought,  and  to  meet  the 
experts,  the  famous  teachers  and  preachers,  whose  words  had 
become  a  part  of  their  nobler  lives. 

It  was  believed  that  these  conventions  and  the  world-wide 
fraternities  of  scholars,  historians,  physicians,  reformers, 
artists  and  divines  which  were  to  be  formed,  would  surely  give 
an  enduring  luster  to  the  Columbian  Anniversary. 

But  the  event  which  that  anniversary  celebrated  carried  the 
mind  back  to  an  era  of  persecution  and  of  abysmal  separations 
between  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  peoples. 

Many  felt  that  Religion  was  an  element  of  perpetual  dis- 
cord, which  should  not  be  thrust  in  amid  the  magnificent  har- 
monies of  a  fraternal  assembly  of  the  nations.  It  was  said 
that  there  could  be  no  Congress  of  Religions  without  engender- 
ing the  animosities  which  have  embittered  much  of  man's  past 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
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ern  civilization  were  toward  unity.  .Some  came  to  feel  that  a 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  the  necessity  of  the  age. 

They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kurope's  Eastern 
question,  that  Asiatic  aggrandizement  and  African  colonization, 
had  brought  together  rival  nations  and  rival  races  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  war. 

They  recalled  that  America,  under  the  inspiration  and 
;;uidance  of  a  far-seeing  statesman,  the  late  Mr.  Blaine,  had 
held  her  Pan-American  Congress  and  sought  the  commercial 
advantage  of  the  conferring  states.  It  was  deemed  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  seek  to  bring  men  together  in  a  wider  brother- 
hood than  had  been  achieved  by  diplomacy,  commerce  or 
national  selfishness. 

In  the  spring  cf  1891  the  General  Committee  on  Religious 
Congresses  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  was  appointed 
by  President  Charles  C.  Honney,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
originating  and  most  active  in  promoting  these 'vorld-conven- 
tions.  The  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  was  a  zealous  and  scholarly 
minister  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian).  Mr.  J.  W. 
Plummer  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Rev.  J.  Berger  belonged  to  the  (ierman  Methodist  Church  ; 
Rev.  John  Z.  Torgersen  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
and  Rev.  M.  Ranseen  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones  was  a  well-known 
writer  and  an  active  worker  among  the  advanced  Unitarians. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Canfield  was  the  eloquent  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Universalist  Church,  Chicago.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  was  the  minis- 
ter of  Sinai  Temple  and  the  learned  Professor  of  Rabbinic 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Bristol  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Methodists  of  the  North- 
west. Rev.  William  M.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  was  far-famed  as  a  success- 
ful preacher.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  of  Union  Park  Congre- 
gational  Church,    was  one   of  the  prominent   leaders  of  his 


HON.  CHAKl-liS   CARROLL    HONNEY. 


"what  MEN  DEEMED  IMPOSSIBLE,  GOD  HAS  IINALLY  WKOl'GEJT.  THE  RF.LIGIONS  OP 
THE  WORLD  HAVE  ACTUALLY  MET  IN  A  GREAT  AND  IMPOSING  ASSEMBLY  ;  THEY  HAVE 
CONFERRED  TO<-.ETHER  ON  THE  VITAL  QUESTIONS  OF  LIFE  «ND  IMMORTALITY  IN  A  FRANK 
AND  FRIENDLY  SPIRIT,  AND  NOW  THEY  FART  IN  PEACE,  WITH  MANY  WARM  EXPRESSIONS  OK 
MUTUAL  AFFECTION   AND   RESPECT." 
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denomination.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  McLaren,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  was  tiie  Protestant  Eiyiscopal  Bishop  of  Cliicago  and 
active  in  promoting  the  Parliament.  The  Most  Rev.  P.  A. 
Feehan  was  the  Archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much 
beloved  by  his  people.  The  Rev,  David  Swing  was  the  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church  of  Chicago,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  Christians,  and  had  achieved  wide  celebrity  in  literary 
circles.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago. 

Urged  to  provide  plans  for  religious  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair,  the  Committee  at  once  perceived 
that  the  religious  world,  in  its  historic  developments,  and  not 
any  one  section  of  that  world,  should  be  invited  to  make  some 
representation.  The  spirit  of  most  generous  brotherhood 
moved  them  in  giving  out  their  invitations  and  making  their 
arrangements  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 

The  Committee  began  their  work  with  the  impression  that 
nothing  like  a  Parliament  of  Religions  had  ever  assembled 
before.  So  far  as  they  knew  at  the  beginning,  it  had  never 
been  dreamed  of;  but  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala,  of  Calcutta,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  who  spoke  for  the 
Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylon  at  the  Parliament,  wrote  : 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  best  intellects  of  the  day  have  all  approved  of 
your  grand  scheme,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  noblest  and  proudest 
achievement  in  history,  and  the  crowning  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
,  Twenty  centuries  ago,  just  such  a  congress  was  held  in  India  by  the  great 
Buddhist  Emperor,  Asoka,  in  the  city  of  Pataliputra,  modern  Patna,  and 
the  noblest  lessons  of  tolerance  therein  enunciated  were  embodied  in  lithic 
records  and  implanted  in  the  four  quarters  of  his  extensive  empire.  Here 
is  one  extract :  "King  Piyadasi  honors  all  forms  of  religious  faith  .  .  . 
and  enjoins  reverence  for  one's  own  faith  and  no  reviling  or  injury  for 
that  of  others.  Let  the  reverence  be  shown  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  suited  to  ihe  difference  of  belief.  .  .  .  For  he  who  in  some  way 
Sfiii'  '  ,  own  religion,  and  reviles  that  of  others  .  .  .  throws  difficul- 
■le    .';    ..      .iM  of  his  own  religion  ;  this,  his  conduct,  cannot  be  right." 

,  /jni^^M  iCir.,  President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking, 


/■eportt'-l 
in  fictio. 


-;  the  idea  of  such  a  congress  had  often  appeared 
;r!d  in  poetry.     One  writer  from  Bohemia  claimed 
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that  the  plan  was  suggested  three  centuries  ago  by  the  great 
John  Conienius.  More  tlian  twenty  years  ago  the  I'Vee  Relig- 
ious Association  of  Boston  conceived  the  idea  that  such  a 
meeting  should  be  gathered  whenever  practicable. 

President  VV.  F.  Warren,  of  the  Boston  University,  wrote  : 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  World's  Religions  are  to  be  represented  at 
the  World's  Fair.  Were  they  to  be  omitted,  the  sense  of  incompleteness 
would  be  painful.  Kven  a  museum  of  idols  and  objects  used  in  ceiemonial 
worship  would  attract  beyond  any  other  museum.  Models  and  illustrations 
of  the  great  temples  of  the  world  and  of  the  world's  history  would  be  in  a 
high  degree  instructive.  Add  to  the.se  things  the  living  word  qf  living 
teachers,  and  the  whole  world  may  well  pause  to  listen. 

A  few  years  ago  President  Warren  preached  a  sermon 
wherein  he  imagined  the  assembling  of  a  great  convention  in 
Tokyo,  a  conference  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
world,  the  Buddhist,  Brahman,  Parsee,  Mohammedan,  Taoist, 
Shintoist,  and  Confucian,  met  together  to  discuss  the  great 
problems  of  Faith,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  Perfect 
Religion.  As  the  discussion  proceeded  they  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  could  be  only  one  perfect  Religion,  that  the 
perfect  Religion  must  reveal  a  perfect  (lod,  that  it  must  assure 
man  the  greatest  possible  ultimate  good,  that  it  must  bring 
God  into  the  most  loving  and  lovable  relations  with  humanity, 
and  that  this  could  be  achieved  only  by  his  taking  upon  him- 
self a  human  form,  and  suffering  for  men.  And  it  would 
have  seemed  that  the  convention  was  talking  something  ideal, 
something  which  had  never  been  actualized,  had  not  the  last 
speaker,  the  Buddhist  leader  of  Japan,  related  the  story  of  his 
own  long  mental  unrest,  and  how,  on  the  day  before,  he  had 
learned,  through  the  teaching  of  a  brother  who  had  seen  many 
lands,  that  God  had  really  come  to  earth,  had  revealed  himself 
through  his  Son,  had  furnished  all  the  credentials  needed  by 
the  eager  intellect  and  the  yearning  heart,  had  centered  and 
glorified  in  himself  all  the  truths  which  Gautama  had  discov- 
ered beneath  the  Indian  fig-tree,  or  Confucius  in  his  long- 
wandering  quest,  and  through  the  Cross  reared  on  an  Asian 
hill-top  had  offered  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  love  of  sin, 
and  had  irradiated  the  sorrows  and  incompleteness  of  earth, 
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with  sure  and  golden  promises  of  celestial  peace  and  nnwasting 
joy. 

Early  in  June,  1891,  the  (leneral  Comniitteo  sent  out  to 
the  world  a  Preliminary  Address.  They  called  attention  to 
the  creative  and  regulative  power  of  Religion  as  a  factor  in 
human  development.  They  expressed  a  desire  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  historic  faiths; 
they  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  manifestations  of 
human  fraternity. 

Humanity,  though  sundered  by  oceans  and  languages  and 
widely  diverse  forms  of  Religion,  was  one  in  need  if  not  alto- 
gether in  hope. 

The  Address  reviewed  the  fact  that  the  literatures  of  the 
great  historic  faiths  were  more  and  more  studied  in  the  spirit 
of  candor  and  brotherhood.  Disclaiming  any  purpose  to 
create  a  temper  of  indifferentism,  the  Counnittee  urged  that  a 
friendly  conference  of  eminent  men,  strong  in  their  personal 
convictions,  would  be  useful  in  showing  what  are  the  supreme 
truths,  and  what  light  Religion  affords  tc  the  great  problems 
of  the  time. 

The  Committee  said : 

Believing  that  God  is,  and  that  he  has  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness ;  i)elievinR  that  the  influence  of  Religion  tends  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  is  the  most  vital  force  in  the  social  order  of  every  people, 
and  convinced  that  of  a  truth  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
him,  we  affectionately  invite  the  representatives  of  all  faiths  to  aid  us  in 
presenting  to  the  world,  at  the  Exposition  of  1803,  the  religious  harmonies 
and  unities  of  humanity,  and  also  in  showing  forth  the  moral  and  spiritual 
agencies  which  are  at  the  root  of  human  progress.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  foundations  of  religious  Faith,  to  review  the  triumphs  of  Religion 
in  all  ages,  to  set  forth  the  present  state  of  Religion  among  the  nations 
and  its  influence  over  Literature,  Art,  Commerce,  Government  and  the  Fam- 
ily Life,  to  indicate  its  power  in  promoting  Temperance  and  Social  Purity 
and  its  harmony  with  true  Science,  to  show  its  dominance  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  to  make  prominent  the  value  of  the  weekly  rest-day 
on  religious  and  other  grounds,  and  to  contribute  to  those  forces  which  shall 
bring  about  the  unity  of  the  race  in  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of 
of  man. 
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"  I  dreamed 
That  stone  by  stone  I  reared  a  sacred  fane, 
A  temple  ;  neither  Pagod,  Moscjue,  nor  Church, 
But  loftier,  simpler,  always  ocen-doored 
To  every  breath  from  Heaven;  and  Truth  and  Peace 
And  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt  therein." 

These  lines  from  "Akbar's  Dream,"  one  of  Tennyson's 
latest  poeuib,  indi<ate  how  the  Laureate,  who  regarded  the 
proposal  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  as  a  noble 
idea,  brooded  n)iich,  in  his  last  days,  over  the  oneness  of 
human  need  and  spiritual  aspiration  after  God.  "Akbar's 
Dream"  is  a  beautiful  contribution  to  our  apprehension  of 
what  Mr.  Higginson  means  by  the  "sympathy  of  religions." 

Tennyson  quotes  an  inscription  on  a  temple  in  Kashmir: 
"O  God,  in  every  temple  I  see  people  that  see  thee,  and  in 
every  language  I  hear  spoken,  people  praise  thee." 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  such  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  led  to  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  century. 
More  than  three  thousand  copies  of  the  I'reliminary  Address 
were  sent  to  the  religious  leaders  of  mankind  in  many  lands. 
The  spirit  of  the  Christian  bodies  in  .America  was  largely 
favorable  to  the  Committee's  plans. 

It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  in  this  century  for  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  Christian  and  Jew,  orthodox  and  non- 
orthodox,  to  confer  and  even  work  together  along  lines  of 
moral  reform,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  in  an 
ecumenical  conference  the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
historic  faiths,  the  Christian  mind  of  the  modern  world  was 
largely  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  the  new  idea. 

Under  date  of  August  8,  1891,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  that  Empire  which  embraces  among 
its  subjects  representatives  of  all  religions,  wrote  as  on  the 
next  page. 

The  venerable  poet  Whittier,  who  has  since  passed  away 
from  earth,  wrote  more  than  once  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
coming  Parliament.     He  said  : 

I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposed 
World's  Religious  Convention.     The  idea  seems  to  me  an  inspiration.     I 
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can  think  of  nothing  more  impressive  than  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  convened  to  tell 
each  other  what  witness  he  has  given  them  of  himself,  what  light  he  has 
afforded  them  in  the  awful  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  In  my  eighty- 
fourth  year,  and  in  very  feeble  health,  I  can  do  but  little  in  aid  of  this  great 
work.     May  God  bless  thee  in  the  noble  work  assigned  thee. 


RKV.  DR.  II.  ADI.KU.CIIIKI'    RAHHl  Ol    TlIK  HRITISH  KMl'IRE. 
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His  Kiiiinence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, of  Baltimore,  sunt  the  fol- 
lowing cordial  letter  : 

Judged  by  the  tenor  of  thu  Preliminary  Address  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee on  KelJKious  Congresses  in  connection  willi  ttic  Exposition  of  1893,  I 
deem  the  movement  you  are  engagetl  in  promoting  worthy  of  all  ei^courage- 
ment  and  praise.  Assuredly  a  Congress  of  eminent  men  gathered  together 
to  declare,  as  your  address  sets  forth,  "  what  they  have  to  offer  or  suggest 
for  the  world'r  hettermcnt,  what  light  Religion  has  to  throw  on  the  labor 
problems,  the  educational  questions,  and  the  perplexing  social  conditions  of 
our  times,"  cannot  but  result  in  good  to  our  coinmon  country.  I  rejoice, 
accordingly,  to  learn  that  the  project  fur  a  Religious  Congress  in  Chicago,  in 
1893,  has  already  won  the  sympathies  and  enlisted  the  active  cooperation 
of  those  in  the  front  rank  of  human  thought  and  progress,  even  in  other 
lands  than  ours.  If  conducted  with  moderation  and  good  will,  such  a  Con- 
gress may  result,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  I'rovidence,  in  benefits  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  most  sanguine  could  dare  hope  for. 

Responses  bej(an  to  pour  in,  largely  favorable,  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Ciiristian  missions  in  other  lands.  President 
George  Washburn,  I). I).,  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
wrote :  •         ' 

I  sympatlii/.c  with  the  spirit  of  your  circular,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  Congress,  meeting  in  the  right  spirit,  would  impress  the  world  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  unity  in  religion,  broader  and  deeper  than  has  ever 
been  generally  recognised.  1  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  thought 
every  year,  as  1  am  brought  into  close  contact  with  so  many  different  faiths, 
that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  are  responsible  for  our  actions,  that  to  do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God  is  essentially  the  foundation 
of  all  Religion.  The  Holy  .Spirit  leads  men  of  the  most  diverse  faiths  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  common  Father. 

The  Rev.  |.  C.  R.  Kwing,  1).I).,  a  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  India,  Professor  of  Theology  in  one  of  its 
seminaries,  the  President  of  the  Lahore  Christian  College,  a 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  the  Punjab  and  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  India  for  1891,  wrote: 

When  news  of  the  proposal  to  have  such  a  Congress  of  Religions  first 
reached  us  on  this  side  of  the  earth,  I  experienced  some  misgivings  through 
fear  lest  the  faith  we  loved  and  the  Saviour  we  preached  might  seem  to  us  to 
be  dishonored.  Further  acquaintance  with  your  plans  and  with  the  central 
object  of  all  that  is  being  done  has  largely,  if  not  entirely,  removed  such 
misgivings,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  heartily  approve  the  plan,  and  shall 
cheerfully  do  all  in  my  power  in  this  corner  of  the  earth  to  aid  you, 
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The  Honorable  Ali  Mil^'rami,  Director  (Ifiieral  of  Mim-s 
to  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  (joverniiient,  Ueccaii,  huliu, 
wrote : 

To  my  mind,  the  very  ci inception  of  a  Parliament  (if  Keii><iiins,  an 
assemlily  nf  the  representatives  (if  all  the  world's  religions,  to  be  held  aliin>{- 
side  of  the  greatest  of  World's  Fairs,  the  lirin^inx  toKether  nt  one  time  and 
in  one  place  of  the  material  and  moral  needs  of  mankind,  is  In  itself  a  si^ii 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great  nation  from  which 
it  emanates. 

The  Committee  discovered,  to  their  delight  and  somewhat 
to  their  ama/ement,  that  the  religions  world  and  the  world  of 
scholarship  were  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  proposed  Congress  of  Religions.  The  great  strength  of 
support  was  doubtless  given  from  a  variety  of  considerations. 
There  were  those  who  favored  it  because  of  the  aid  it  would 
bring  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  Prof.  Max  M fil- 
ler's interest  was  doubtless  largely  derived  from  this  consider- 
ation. Many  favored  the  Parliament  from  the  profound  con- 
viction that  it  would  show  forth  the  superiority  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  some  particular  form  of  Christianity.  Others  favored 
it  from  the  feeling  that  their  own  religion  had  been  misunder- 
stood, and  that  they  had  cherished  important  truths  which 
others  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Multitudes  of  the  more  j)rogressive  and  broader-minded 
men  championed  the  Parliament  from  the  feeling  that  they, 
as  Ciiristians,  might  wisely  and  rightiv  show  a  more  brotherly 
spirit  towards  the  representatives  of  other  faiths,  i'lirthermore, 
the  Parliament  received  the  allegiance  of  many  because  they 
were  assured  that  this  conference  would  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  Christians  more  closely  together. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1892,  the  General  Committee 
sent  out  their  first  report,  which  was  widely  copied,  and  which 
led  to  a  large  and  continuous  increase  of  general  interest  in 
the  movement. 

The  Catholic  Archbishops  of  America,  at  their  meeting  in 
New  York  in  November,  1892,  took  action  approving  the 
participation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Parliament,  and 
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appointed  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  the  able  and  liberal- 
minded  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  to  arrang'-  with  the  (leneral  Committee  for  the 
proper  and  adequate  presentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  questions  coming  before  the  Parliament. 
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ARCHBISHOP   IRELAND 


Archbishop  Ireland,  of  S:.  Paul,  wrote,  on  accepting  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Advisory  Council  : 

I  promise  my  active  coupiratlon  in  the  work.  The  conception  of  such 
a  religious  assembly  seems  almost  like  an  inspiration. 

In  communicating  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Archbishops, 
Bishop  Keane  wrote : 

1  ask  leave  to  add  the  expression  of  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
project  is  an  admirable  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  receive  the  encouragement 
of  all  who  really  love  truth  and  charity  and  who  wish  to  further  their  reign 
among  mankind.  It  is  only  by  a  friendly  and  brotherly  comparison  of 
convictions  tluU  rcasoiiablo  i)|en  c.-in  ever  come  to  an  agreement  about  the 
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all-important  truths  which  are  the  foundation  of  religion,  and  that  an  end 
can  lie  put  to  the  religious  divisions  and  antagonisms  which  are  a  grief  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Such  an  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  conr.cien- 
tious  men,  presenting  their  religious  convictions  without  minimizing,  with- 
out acrimony,  without  controversy,  with  love  of  truth  and  humanity,  will  l)e 
an  honorable  event  in  the  history  of  religion  and  cannot  fail  to  accomplish 
much  good. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  WORLD'S  RESI'ONSE  TO  A  GREAT  IDEA. 
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THE   objects  proposed    for  the  Parliament   of    Religions 
were  such,  it  would  seem,  as  to  win   the  ap;>roval  of  all 
broad-minded  men.     They  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  bring  together  in  conference,  for  the  first  time  in  iiistory,  the 
lending  representatives  of  the  great  Historic  Religions  of  the  world. 

2.  To  show  to  men,  in  the  most  impressive  way,  what  and  how  many 
important  truths  the  various  Religions  hold  and  teach  in  common. 

3.  To  promote  and  deepen  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  among 
religious  men  of  diverse  faiths,  through  friendly  conference  anil  mutual  good 
understanding,  while  not  seeking  to  foster  the  temper  of  indifferentism,  ;u.il 
not  striving  to  achieve  any  formal  and  outward  unity. 

4.  To  set  forth,  by  those  most  competent  to  speak,  what  are  deemed 
the  important  distinctive  truths  held  and  taught  by  each  Religion,  and  bv 
the  various  chief  branches  of  Christendom. 

5.  To  indicate  the  impregnable  foundations  of  Theism,  and  the  reasm-s 
for  man's  faith  in  Immortality,  and  thus  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  forces 
which  are  adverse  to  a  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  universe. 

6.  To  secure  from  leading  scholars,  representing  the  Rrnhnian.  Hud - 
dhist,  Confucian,  Parsee,  Mohammedan,  Jewish  and  odier  Faiths,  and  from 
representatives  of  the  various  Churches  of  Christendom,  full  and  accurate 
statements  of  the  spiritual  and  other  effects  of  the  Religions  which  thev  hold 
upon  the  Literature,  Art,  Commerce,  Government,  Domestic  and  Social 
life  of  the  peoples  among  whom  these  Faiths  have  prevailed. 

7.  To  inquire  what  light  each  Religion  has  afforded,  or  may  afford,  to 
the  other  Religions  of  the  world. 

8.  To  set  forth,  for  permanent  record  to  be  published  to  the  world,  an 
accurate  and  authoritative  account  of  the  present  condition  and  outlook  of 
Religion  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth. 

9.  To  discover,  from  competent  men,  what  light  Religion  has  to  throw 
on  the  great  problems  of  the  present  age,  especially  the  important  questions 
connected  with  Temperance,  Labor,  Education,  Wealth  and  Poverty. 

10.  To  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  more  friendly  fellowship, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  permanent  international  peace. 

And  ycl  notes  of  stronii:  dissent  were  soon  heard.  \  good 
many    of    the    Christian    journals    in    America   came    out    in 
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decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  Parliament.  'I'he  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  its  meeting  in  Portland  (1892),  passed  a  resolution 
emphatically  disapproving  of  the  Parliament ;  but  as  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  without  debate  in  the  hurried  closing  hours 
of  the  Assembly,  when  probably  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  did  not  know  accu- 
rately what  they  were  condemning,  this  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  produced  very  little  effect.  The  leading  Presbyterian 
journals  of  the  United  States  cordially  approved  the  Parliament, 
and  among  the  Presbyterian  scholars  and  divines  who  accepted 
appointments  on  the  Advisory  Council  were,  I)rs.  Ellinwood, 
Patton,  Green,  DeVVitt,  Hunt,  Willis  Beecher,  Happer,  Haydn, 
Briggs,  Van  Dyke,  Sample,  Morris,  Riggs,  William  C.  Roberts, 
William  H.  Roberts,  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  Schaff,  C.  L.Thomp- 
son, Ecob,  Parkhurst,  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Niccolls,  Teunis  L.Ham- 
lin, Ray,  Withrow,  Worrall,  McCIure,  Tuttle,  McPherson,  and 
Freeman. 

Dr.  Ellinwood,  one  of  i'  e  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  that  the  plans 
of  the  Parliament  had  been  carefully  considered  by  that  Board, 
and  that  they  had  met  general  and  cordial  approval.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote  :  "A  real  convention  of  men  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  a  false  conventionality  of 
opinions."  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  formerly  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote : 

I  trust  that  your  largest  hopes  concerning  the  Parliament  may  be  fully 
realized.  I  am  not  surprised  that  narrow-minded  men,  in  our  own  church 
even,  should  oppose  it.  There  are  some  good  bigots  who  imagine  that  God 
will  not  cease  working  until  he  has  made  all  men  Presbyterians  and  brought 
them  lo  adopt  i/isissimis  verbis  the  Confession  of  Faith.  There  is  no  religion 
in  the  world  worth  naming  or  noticing  but  their  own. 

The  Christian  conviction  back  of  this  Parliament  was  well 
expressed  by  Pere  Hyacinthe  in  the  Contemporary  for  July, 
1892: 

It  is  not  true  that  all  religions  are  e(|ually  good;  but  neither  is  it  true 
that  all  religions  except  one  are  no  good  at  all.  The  Christianity  of  the 
future,  more  just  than  that  of  the  past,  will  assign  to  each  its  place  in  that 
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work  of  evangelical  preparation  which  the  elder  doctors  of  the  church  dis- 
cern in  heathenism  itself  and  which  is  not  yet  completed. 

It  was  with  little  surprise  that  the  Chairman  learned  how 
decided  was  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  an  o{)position  very  embarrassing  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  in  the  Turkish  Kiiipire; 
but  the  position  finally  taken  by  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  excited  the  wonder  of  some  of  the  friends  of  that 
liberal-minded  prelate  in  Great  Britain.  The  Archbishop's 
letter,  which  exercised  a  large  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  as  follows  : 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  write  the  letter  which,  in  yours  of  March 
20,  you  wish  me  to  write,  expressing  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  without  its  appearing  to  be  an  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  difificulties  which  I  myself  feel  are  not  questions  of  distance  and  conven- 
ience, but   rest  on  the   fact  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  one  religion. 


MUNI    ATMARAMJI. 

"no  man  has  so  peculiarly  IDENTIKIED  himself  with  I  he  interests  of  the  JAIN 
COMMUNITY  AS  MUNI  ATMARAMJI.  HE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  NOHLE  nANU  SWORN  FROM  THE  UAV 
OF  INITIATION  IT)  THE  ENO  OF  LIFE  TO  WORK  DAY  AND  NIGHT  FOR  THE  HIGH  MISSION  THEY 
HAVE  UNDERTAKEN.  HE  IS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  JAIN  COMMUNITY  AND  IS  RECOGNIZED 
AS  THE  HIGHEST  LIVING  AUTHORITY'  ON  JAIN  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE  BY  ORIENTAL 
SCHOLARS." 
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I  do  not  uiuk'i'.staiid  Imw  tliiit  rcli^'ioii  can  lie  rc^'arilcil  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Parliament  of  Religions  without  assuming  the  e(|ualitv  of  the 
other  intended  members  and  the  parity  of  their  position  and  claims.  Then 
again,  your  general  program  assumes  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  treats  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  as  out- 
side the  Catholic  Church.  I  presume  that  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
similarly  classified  :  and  that  t  lew  of  our  position  is  untenable. 

Beyond  this,  while  I  quite  understand  how  the  Christian  Religion 
might  produce  its  evidences  before  any  assembly,  a  "  presentation  "  of  that 
religion  must  go  far  beyond  the  question  of  evidences,  and  must  subject  to 
public  discussion  that  faith  and  devotion  which  are  its  characteristics, 
and  which  belong  to  a  ren'on  too  srcred  for  such  treatment.  I  hope  that 
this  explanation  will  ex'      e  i  '  you  for  not  complying  with   your 

request. 

A  careful  and,  as  many  believed,  conclusive  reply  to  these 
positions,  was  sent  by  th(  ^If^".  V.  Herbert  Stead,  to  the /Review 
of  the  Churches.  A  summary  u;  his  .  vun  =;nt,  made  by  the 
Chairman  for  The  Advance,  is  as  follovvj  : 

The  three  grounds  of  refusal  to  cooperate  in  this  movement  are  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Stead  and  shown  to  be  untenable.  One  is  that  Christianity  is 
too  sacred  for  such  treatment  as  it  will  receive  in  the  Parliament.  He 
shows  that  the  treatment  |)rf)posed  is  to  be  fraternal,  devotional,  courteous, 
It  seems  to  him  a  sacred  opportunity  for  unfolding  the  Master's  truth. 

The  second  reason  for  refusal  appears  nominal  and  not  real.  It  is  this, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  referred  to  as  the  Catholic  Church.  To  call  the 
churches  by  the  names  which  they  themselves  take  is  only  an  act  of 
courtesy.  Of  course  the  Congress  is  not  committed  to  the  idea  "that  the 
Roman  is  the  true  and  only  Catholic  Church,"  or  "  to  the  idea  that  the 
Anglican  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  Church  of  England."  "Only  a  rudeness 
wholly  gratuitous  would  impute  to  his  Grace  any  desire  to  prescribe  names 
for  other  churches." 

But  the  real  objection  of  the  Archbishop  is  that  Christianity,  being 
"the  one  religion,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  Parliament  of 
Religions,  without  assuming  the  e(iuality  of  the  other  intended  members. 
To  this  Mr.  Stead  replies  that  no  man  will  attend  the  Parliament  and  be 
expected  or  supposed  "to  regard  all  other  faiths  as  equal  to  his  own." 
"The  case  is  precisely  the  contrary."  Again,  "The  Parliament  of 
Religions  simply  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is  indisputable,  that  there  are 
on  this  planet  a  number  of  religions,  among  which  Christianity  numerically 
counts  one.  It  tries  to  epitomize  that  fact  in  a  single  room.  If  the  Chris- 
tian ought  not  to  recognize  in  a  single  room  what  he  perforce  recognizes  in 
God's  earth  as  a  whole,  then  he  must  logically  class  all  other  religions 
under  the  category  of  things  that  have  no  right  to  be.     But  such  an  attitude 
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towaiils  the  world's  .ttiopiii.i's  aflcr  Goil  .seems  to  ^avor  niori;  of  atliciMii 
llian  01  Christianity." 

Mr.  Sicad  dues  imt  sco  that  the  Archbishop's  posilion  leaves  any 
lojrical  foothold  lor  the  inoikTii  >liidy  of  the  science  of  religions.  "The 
religion,  so  big  with  its  own  authority  that  it  cannot  stoop  to  hear  and 
understand   and   welcome   the  worth  of  other  human   strivnigs  after  (iod, 

seems  but  a  sorry  caricature  of  the  Meek  and   Lowly  One. I'lie  I'arlia- 

ment  of  Religions  ....  is  meant  to  be  the  home  of  human  brotherhood  in 
its  ("lodward  phase.  We  cannot  well  conceive  as  halting  haughtily  on  its 
threshold  that  L>ivine  Lowliness  which  tabernacled  long  years  unnoticed  in 
human  flesh,  and  moved  unpretentiously  among  the  common  ways  of  earth 
and  gently  won  men  to  a  fellowship  of  trust  and  love."  Mr.  Stead  closes 
bv  exjjressing  his  regret  that  the  leading  religious  ofificial  of  the  Empire  of 
(Jreat  Uritain,  "which,  next  to  the  earth  itself  is  the  hugest  known  stand- 
ing I'arliam'ent  of  Religions,  should  have  discountenanced  the  first  great 
effort  of  mankind  to  actualize  its  religious  brotherhood. 

The  opinions  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  the  United  States  were  very  largely  favorable  to  the  Parlia- 
ment.    Kisliop  William  K.  McLaren,  of  Chicago,  wrote  : 

The  ])roject  will  undoubtedly  commend  itself  to  those  who  l)estow 
somfe  thought  on  the  subject.  Certainly  the  Religion  of  "God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  "  has  no  reason  to  deprecate  frank  and  friendly  contact  with  the 
various  thelstic  faiths,  with  the  purpose  to  discover  at  what  and'how  many 
[joints  thev  touch  and  harmonize.  I  believe  that  the  Anglican  Communion 
throughout  the  world  will"  not  hesitate  to  assure  itself  a  proper  representa- 
ti(m  in  the  propo.sed  congrcKsses. 

Bishop  F.  I).  Huntington  wrote: 

The  plaiis  sketched  in  your  letter  and  in  the  Address  strike  me  as 
justifying  themselves  at  once  to  reason  and  good  sense  and  Christian  hope. 
With  the  wisdom  and  energy  represented  in  your  Committee,  they  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  a  vast  interest  and  accomplish  lasting  results.  I  should  be 
glad  to  serve  or  promote  it  [the  end  proposed  and  desired]  at  least  by 
intercession,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom  among  men. 

Later,  however,  this  honored  bishop  came  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  felt  that  Christ  and  his  Church  would  not  be 
honored  at  the  proposed  parliament. 

Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  declared  that 
"the  conception  of  this  movement  is  a  grand  one  and  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  the  world."  Bishop  John  F.  Spald- 
ing of  Colorado,  Bishoj)  John  Scarborough  of  New  Jersey, 
Bishop  D.  B.  Knickerbacker  of  Indiana,  Bishop   Seymour  of 
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Sprinijficld,  Bishop  Wliitaker  of  Pennsylvania,  Bishop  Whipple 
of  Minnesota,  ISishop  Sullivan  of  Alifonia,  Bishop  Tiittle  of 
Missouri,  Bishop  (lilles|)ie  of  (Jrand  Rapids,  Bishoj)  Mare  of 
South  Dakota,  Bishop  Burgess  of  Ouincy,  Bishop  Perry  of 
Iowa,  Bishop  Paret  of  Maryland,  Bishop  Nicholson  of  Mil- 
waukee, and   Bishop   Johnston  of   Western   Texas,  accepted 
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positions  on  the  Advisory  Council,  and  wrote  in  cordial  com- 
mendation of  the  Parliament.  Bishop  Whitaker  said  :  "1  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ends  which  you  propose."  Bishop 
Whitehead  of  Pittsburg,  wrote  : 

In  my  judgment  no  Christian  l)eliever  slujukl  hesitate  one  moment  to 
make  tlie  presentation  of  tlie  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  grand  and  impressive, 
so  that  it  may  make  itself  felt  powerfully  in  the  eomparison  of  religions. 
As  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  here  will  be  men  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  and  here  is  the  greatest  opportunity  men  have  ever  had  to  hear  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  God,  the  Incarnation  of  his  Son,     Who  can  tell  but 
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that  the  great  Head  of  llic  (IumlIi  may,  in  his  providence,  make  use  of  this 
hnmense  gathering  lo  usiicr  in  tlie  triuiiipli  of  iiis  trutii,  when  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  sh.ill  bow  ? 

Bishop  Charles  C.  flrafton  of  Fond  du  T.ac,  wrote : 

One  result  will  be  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith  was  never  more 
widely  or  more  intelligently  believed  in,  or  Jesus  Christ  more  adoringly  fol- 
lowed.    (Jivilization,  which  is  making  the  whole  world  one,  is  preparing  the 
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way  for  the  reunion  of  all  the  world's  religions  in  their  true  center — Jesus 
Christ. 

The  late  Bishop  Phillips  JSrooks  of  Massachusetts,  wrote: 

The  design  seems  to  nic  to  he  very  noble.  It  a|)peals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  reason,  and  to  our  best  desires  forhunianitv.  To  bring  together 
in  large  council  the  representatives  of  all  the  relitrions  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  done,  is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  the 
religious  impulse  wherever  it  has  shown  itself,  and  of  the  universal  action 
and  guidance  and  love  of  God. 
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Many  of  llu-  fl(»(|iK'iit  opinions  Ikmc  ixprt'ssrd  alrciidv  srt-ni 
to  be,  in  the  li^i^ht  of  wliat  tlie  Parliaiiienl  was  and  did,  tnitliful 
prophecies. 

As  an  example  of  the  bitter  hostility  which  the  Parliament 
aroused  in  some  good  men,  the  f«jlIowing  k-tter  to  the  Chair- 
man, from  Kev.  K.J.  Kitel  of  Hong  Kong,  is  worth  preserving: 

Let  niL-  warn  you  iidt  to  dcnv  llic  sovt'icitfiily  of  your  Lord  l)v  anv 
further  continuance  of  your  a^^itation  in  favor  of  a  Parliament  not  sanctioned 
l)V  his  Word.  If  misled  yourself,  at  least  do  not  mislead  others  nor  jeopar- 
dize, I  pray  you,  the  precious  life  of  your  soul  \>y  playinj,'  fast  and  loose  with 
the  truth  and  co(|uettinK  with  false  religions.  1  give  you  credit  for  the  best 
intentions,  but  let  me  warn  you  that  you  are  unconsciously  planning  treason 
against  Christ. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  opinion  of  Kev.  (leorge  T. 
Candlin  of  Tientsin : 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  of  your 
undertaking,  in  its  relation  to  (."hristian  missions  among  the  great  and 
ancient  faiths  of  the  Orient,  and  if  a  thoroughly  practical  character  can  be 
imparled  to  it,  I  foresee  as  its  result  a  great  enlightenment  of  missionarv 
sentiment  at  lionie  and  a  grand  reform  of  mission  methods  on  the  tield, 
which,  once  realized,  woulil  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  missionarv  success  and 
restore  the  unlimited  hope,  fervor,  and  triumph  of  a|)ostolic  davs. 

The  Chairman  ft)rined  a  resolution,  strict! v  adhered  to, 
never  to  notice  bv  public  reply  any  criticism  of  the  Parliament, 
and  yet  it  became  inevitably  a  ])art  of  his  work  to  exj)Iain  the 
Christian  and  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  the  defense  of  the 
Parliament  securely  rested.  In  many  public  addresses,  at  the 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  (1892)  in  New 
York,  before  the  International  Missionary  Union  at  Clifton 
Springs,  at  the  Bay  View  Assembly  in  Michigan,  and  elsewhere, 
and  by  frequent  contributions  to  77/f  Missiotiary  Jici'inv  of 
the  World,  IVie  Homiletic  JRevinc,  The  Independent,  The 
Golden  Rule,  The  Congregationalist,  The  Christian  at  Work, 
The  Kevietv  of  Kevieivs,  ox  some  other  organ  of  ])ul)lic  opin- 
ion, he  endeavored  to  show  how  fidly  the  Parliament  was  in 
accord  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood.  At  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  in  New  York  he  said : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  phenomenal  meeting  will  make  apparent  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  Religion ;  that  is,  that  men  not  only  have 
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THE  HIGH  ATTAINMENTS  OF  DR.  JAMASPJI,  THE  I'ARSEE  HIGH-HRIEST  OF  BOMllAY, 
HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SOME  OK  THE  GREATEST  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THK 
WORLD.  HE  EARLY  EXPRESSED  HIS  ADMIRATION  FOR  THE  FLANS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT, 
AND  REGRETTED  THAT  HIS  ACE  WOULD  PREVENT  HIM  FROM  BEING  A  PERSONAL  PARTICI- 
PANT IN  THE  SESSIONS. 
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common  (It'siii's  mul  iicuds,  Ixil  also  liave  pi-TLvivi'il,  iiiori-  or  li's.s  cicarlv, 
curtain  comnion  truths.  And  us  tlie  Apostle  I'aul,  with  his  unfailing  tact 
and  coiirtvsy,  was  cnroful  to  lin<l  common  >(round  fi/r  himself  and  his  (ircok 
uiulitors  in  AtliLMis,  licforc  he  |ircaclicd  to  them  Jesuii  and  the  resurrecti  a\, 
so  the  wise  Christian  missionary  is  discovering  that  he  must  not  ignore  any 
fragment  of  truth  which  the  iieathen  mind  ciierisiies,  for,  thus  ignoring  it, 
he  makes  an  impassable  harrier  against  conviction  in  the  non-Christian 
mind.  I  iielieve  that  the  Parliament  will  do  much  to  promote  the  s|)irit  of 
human  i)rotherho()il  among  tiiose  of  diverse  faitiis,  hy  diminisiiing  ill-will, 
liy  softening  rancor,  and  giving  nun  the  privilege  of  getting  their  impres- 
sions uf  others  at  tlrst  hand.  We  Iielieve  that  Christianity  is  tosup|>lttnt  all 
other  religions,  because  it  contains  all  the  truth  there  is  in  them  and  much 
besides,  revealing  a  redeeming  (Jod.  'i"he  object  of  the  I'arliament,  it 
scarcely  needs  to  be  said,  is  not  to  foster  any  temper  either  of  bigotry  or  of 
indifferentism.  Kach  man  is  retpiired  to  speak  out  with  frankness  his  own 
convictions,  and,  without  compromising  individual  faiths,  all  are  to  meet 
under  a  flag  embla/.cmed  with  the  words,  "-Truth,  l.ove.  Fellowship," 
rejoicing  in  a  fraternity  that  involves  no  surrender  of  personal  opinions,  and 
no  abatement  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  recogni/e  how  widely  Chris- 
tianity is  differentiated  from  other  systems.  As  any  wise  missionary  in 
Bombay  or  Madras  would  be  glad  to  gather  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
the  scholarly  and  sincere  rejiresentatives  of  the  Hindu  religions,  so  Chris- 
tian America  invites  to  the  siielter  of  her  hos))itable  roof,  at  her  grand  Fes- 
tival of  Peace,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  mankind  for  friendly  conference  over 
the  deepL'st  problems  of  human  existence.  Though  light  has  no  fellowship 
with  darkness,  light  does  have  fellowshi|)  with  twilight.  God  has  not  left 
himself  without  witness,  and  those  who  have  the  full  light  of  the  Cross 
should  bear  brotherly  hearts  toward  all  who  grope  in  a  dimmer  illumination. 
While  the  A|)ostle  I'aul  dentiunced  an  idol-worship  which  was  devil-wor- 
ship, he  fully  recognized  that  not  all  heathen  religion  was  of  that  malign 
(|ualitv.  lie  instructed  the  Athenians  that  he  and  they  adored  the  same 
God,  of  \vhon»  all  were  the  offspring,  they  in  ignorance  of  God's  full  nature, 
and  he  in  the  blessed  knowledge  which  Christ  had  given  him.  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Gulick,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  expresses  his  faith  that  St. 
Paul,  who  (juotes  heathen  writers  in  confirmation  of  his  own  theology,  would 
not  refuse  to  confer  with  those  whom  lie  approvingly  (juotes. 

The  character  and  convictions  of  the  men  most  heartily 
cooperating  with  the  Oeneral  Committee  doubtless  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  criticisms  which  their  novel  and  daring 
undertaking  would  otherwise  have  brought  down  upon  them. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  greatly  assisted  in  his 
correspondence  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer,  for  forty  years 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board   in    China.     He  was 
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faithfully  liclpcd  in  many  ways  l)y  tlir  counst'l  of  Kev. 
(lc()r>,a'  Waslihiini,  D.I).,  of  CoiislaiUinopU'.  Rev.  Simeon  M. 
(lill)ert,  D.I).,  of  77if  Aiivanii\  was  always  active  and  effect- 
ive in  his  defense  of  the  Parliament.  The  Rev.  Dr.  K.  M. 
Wherry,  of  (."hicago,  for  many  ye.ars  resident  in  India,  kindly 
aided  the  Committee  in  its  correspondence  with  representatives 
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of  the  various  faiths  prevailing  in  Hindustan,  and  with  Knglish 
journals  in  that  country. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Madura,  South  India,  said: 

In  bringing  together  representatives  of  tiie  different  great  religions,  you 
will  simply  bring  into  a  focus  that  which  is  taking  place  already  on  every 
mission  field.  We  are  continnally  comparing  Christianity  with  Hinduism, 
and  striving  to  find  out  wherein  they  agree  as  well  as  differ.  The  foremost 
Brahman  member  of  the  bar,  here  in  Madura,  recently  said  to  me  ;  "The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  best  religion  must  come  to  the  front." 
So  we  are  also  alwiiys  having  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  Islam; 
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and  at  this  time  one  of  them  has  my  copy  of  the  Koran  and  my  Tamil  Bible 
to  compare  them. 

Rev.  George  D.  Marsh,  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
at  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria,  wrote  : 

It  is  Christian  in  its  intent,  spirit  and  daring.  It  is  aggressive  Chris- 
tianity in  its  readiness  to  use  all  means  that  make  for  righteousness,  peace, 
and  the  good  of  all  men.     It  is  catholic  Christianity  in  its  longing  to  meet 
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all  men  and  to  do  them  good.  It  is  apostolic  Christianity  in  its  purpose  to 
"  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others." 

The  H9n.  Maya  Das,  a  leading  native  Christian  of  India,  a 
British  Commissioner  and  Magistrate,  sent  a  cordial  letter, 
expressing  his  hope  of  seeing  "your  great  country  and  people 
on  this  special  opportunity  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
offered."  He  wrote  of  his  faith  that  this  Parliament,  the  ful- 
filment of  Akhar's  dream,  will  do  incalculable  good,  and  he 
says: 
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O  how  grand  it  will  be  when  men  from  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
meet  together  admitting  the  universal  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God!  And 
let  us  hope  that  many  will  be  led  to  the  higher  and  most  blessed  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  One  thing  is  as  certain  as  that  the  hot  sun  is  shining  over  us 
this  warm  day,  and  that  is,  if  there  is  any  remedy  to  raise  fallen  man  it 
is  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  The  very  best  of  education  and  civilization  lies  in 
this  grand  secret,  love;  and  "  God  is  love." 


PRESIDENT    WILLIAM    MILLER. 


Readers  of  Rev.  M.  L.Gordon's  delightful  book,"  An  Amer- 
ican Missionary  in  Japan,"  will  remember  the  thrilling  chapter 
on  the  revival  in  Captain  Janes's  school,  and  the  account  of  the 
young  men  who  were  then  brought  to  Christ,  and  whose 
Christian  devotion  and  apostolic  labors  have  already  affected 
the  history  of  the"  Sunrise  Kingdom."  Man v  of  these,  Yokoi, 
Ebina,  Miyagawa,  Ichihara  and  others,  became  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  wroteof 
their  earnest  gratitude  that  such  a  congress  was  to  be  held, 
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and  of  their  confidence  that  it  would  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  brotherhood. 

"  I  believe  sincerely,"  wrote  one,  "  that  such  a  congress  will  be  con- 
ducive not  only  to  the  better  understanding  of  different  sjstems  of  religious 
faith,  but  that  it  may  also  help  the  progress  of  religious  truth  among  all 
nations  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general." 

Another  said: 

The  idea  seems  to  me  lofty  and  uplifting.  What  can  be  more  impres- 
sive than  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  diverse  religions  of 
all  the  world? 

The  Rev.  Yoshiyas  Hiraiwa,  of  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  Methodist  Seminary  in  Tokyo,  believed  that  the  Par- 
liament would  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  religious 
thought  of  mankind,  and  "give  a  new,  great  impetus  to  the 
world-wide  Christian  evangelization    movement." 

Following  the  advice  of  Rev.  Dr.  McGilvary,  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  among  the  Laos,  the  present  King 
of  Siam,  the  only  crowned  representatives  of  pure  Buddhism 
now  living,  since  the  downfall  of  the  King  of  Burmah,  was 
invited,  through  the  courtesy  of  oiir  National  Government,  to 
attend  the  Parliament.  He  was  not  able  to  leave  his  country 
to  visit  the  Exposition,  in  which  he  had  shown  the  greatest 
interest,  but  his  brother.  Prince  Chandradat,  contributed  an 
.important  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions. 

President  William  Miller,  of  the  Christian  College,  Madras, 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  friends  of 
the  Parliament,  engaging  in  a  large  correspondence,  securing 
important  papers,  and  generously  contributing  of  his  own 
funds  to  what  he  believed  a  most  important  and  praiseworthy 
undertaking. 

A  noble  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  J.  Hofmeyr,  Senior  Professor  of  the  Theological  Collpge  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  South  Africa  : 

It  will  be  to  the  busy  men  of  this  industrial  age  a  unique  demonstration 
of  the  truth  that,  throughout  all  ages  man  has  sought  his  true  life  in  the 
supersensual  and  supernatural.  It  will  be  a  mighty  echo  to  the  voice  of 
God,  warning  man  not  to'barter  away  his  true  life  for  that  which  pleases  and 
dazzles  but  for  a  moment.     It  may  thus  accomplish  an  incalculable  good. 
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Rev.  George  Sargeant,  formerly  President  of  the  Western 
Methodist  Conference  of  the  West  Indies,  vvrote : 

It  remained  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  link  with  the  greatest 
exposition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  a  Parliament  of  all  he  Religions. 
The  earnest  prayers  of  Christian  people  will  implore  the  blessing  of  God  to 
rest  upon  every  effort  to  carry  out  this  unique  conception.  The  Christian 
Church,  with  her  world-wide  sympathy,  will  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
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recognizing  in  the  representatives  of  t)tlifr  religions  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  I  cherish  the  hope  that,  among  other  results,  the  contemplated  Par- 
liament will  have  a  blessed  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Parliament  was  conceived  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
of  Milton's  faith,  that  "though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  ?" 

Prof.  Sampey,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
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nary,  Louisville,  wrote  :  "  Let  an  honest  effort  be  made  to  get 
at  tlie  facts  of  religious  experience,  and  the  truth  of  God  will 
take  care  of  itself." 

Rev.  James  Kerr,  of  Glasgow,  wrote  : 

The  conception  of  such  a  Parliament  of  Religions  is  worthy  of  so  great 
an  occasion.  The  faith  of  Christ,  of  which  I  am  a  witness,  cannot  suffer 
any  eclipse  in  the  presence  of  any  or  all  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  the 
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world.  The  comparisons  and  the  contrasts  between  the  Gospel  of  the  once 
crucified  but  now  exalted  Jesus,  and  the  other  gospels  that  have  proffered 
>  their  healing  balms  for  humanity,  which  such  a  Parliament  will  present  and 
accentuate  amid  the  world's  civilization  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  must,  I  am  fully  confident,  draw  world-wide  atten- 
tion to  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  and  on  eartii  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

Rev.    Lyndon  S.  Crawford,    an   American    missionary    in 
Broossa,  Turkey,  wrote : 

The  very  thought  of  such  a  gathering  sends  a  thrill  of  joyful  hope 
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through  and  through  us.  We  are  believing  that  we  shall  feel  in  our  work 
here  the  influence  of  the  larger  thoughts  and  inspired  prayers  of  the  Relig- 
ious Congress.  We  do  want  the  teachers  and  priests  of  these  old  churches 
to  look  upon  us  nut  as  enemies  come  to  disturb  their  religious  repose,  but  as 
friends,  as  messengers  bearing  good  tidings,  to  arouse  them  up  to  menial  and 
spiritual  activity,  and  to  help  them  to  come  out  into  a  clearer  understanding 
of  their  privileges  as  sons  of  God  and  as  members  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood. 


CAV.  MATTEO    PROCHET,    D.D. 


Prof.  Edward  Barde,  of  Geneva,  wrote : 

I  beg  to  express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  such  a  purpose,  and  pray  to 
God  that  he  will  pour  out  his  blessings  upon  the  intended  Congresses. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Paddock,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  wrote  of  the  Parliament  : 

It  will  broaden  human  thought,  create  a  deeper  feeling  of  charity  and 
good  will,  and  serve  to  unite  the  races  by  stronger  ties  of  sympathy  and  in 
closer  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Rev.  Richard  A.  Armstrong  of  Liverpool,  wrote : 
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Your  Congress  will,  I  feel  sure,  bring  into  a  clear  light  the  great  fact 
that  while  theology  divides,  religion  unites. 

That  earnest  Christian,  Hon.  Harnam  Singh,  uncle  of  His 

/    Royal  Highness  Jatjat  Jit  Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Karputhala, 

who  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  Exposition,  greatly  regretted 

his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Parliament,  whose  principles 

he  cordially  approved. 

President  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  wrote: 

I  think  it  a  scheme  of  great  promise  and  interest,  especially  if  it 
be  so  conducted  as  to  bring  about  a  greater  sympathy,  more  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  churches.  Whatever  aims  at 
such  ends  meets  with  my  most  cordial  approval. 

Cavaliere  Matteo  Prochet,  D.D.,  of  the  Evangelical  Wald- 
ensian  Church,  wrote  from  Rome. 

I  think  that  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  quite  worth  the  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  mind.  Truth  can  bear  the  broad  daylight,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  it. 

The  call  for  the  Parliament  which  assembled  in  Chicago 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  fraternity  and  bore 
a  Christian  imprint.     Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams,  D.D.,  wrote: 

It  affords  an  expression  of  the  .soul  of  the  church  in  modern  davs. 
The  call  for  the  first  great  gathering  in  the  name  of  all  religions  goes  forth 
to  the  world  bearing  the  autograph  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  hospitality  of  Nineteenth  Century  Christianity. 

Rev.  Frank  Woods  Baker,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Cincinnati,  wrote: 

The  Parliament  may  do  much  to  establish  a  new  and  better,  a  sympa- 
thetic, basis  for  future  missionary  work.  It  will  contribute  immensely  to 
that  for  which  all  true  men  are  praying :  that  is,  not  only  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  but  also  the  much  larger  union  of  all  religions  in  building 
man  up  into  the  perfected  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  and  is  created. 

Comprehension  and  not  ^xclusiveness  is  the  key  to  the 
world's  progress  and  enlightenment  at  the  present  time. 
Men  are  unwilling  to  know  only  half  the  truth.  Not  only  are 
their  thoughts  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  but  their 
hearts  are  growing  larger.  They  are  unwilling  to  exclude 
from  their  brotherly  sympathies  any  who  are  groping,  how- 
ever blindly,  after  God. 
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Dr.  Gordon,  in  a  recent  book,  "An  American  Missionary 
in  Japan,"  says: 

As  is  well  known,  the  word  "heathen"  is  practically  dropped  from 
the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Un-Christian  peoples  justly 
object  to  it  as  a  degrading  term,  and  the  writer  joins  with  nearly  all  his 
colleagues  in  studiously  avoiding  its  use.  ' 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  M.A.,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
China,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  duty  of  Christian  missions  to  the 
upper  Chinese  classes,  quotes  with  approval  the  words  which 
good  Isaac  Watts  was  wont  to  sing: 

"Seize  upon  truth  where'er  it  is  found, 
Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes, 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground, 
The  flower's  divine  where'er  it  grows , 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose." 

A  Woman's  Committee  on  Religious  Congresses,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  .Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.D.,and  assisted  by 
such  helpers  as  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  cordially  cooperated  with  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
and  secured  the  presence  and  participation  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  of  our  time. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  (Gannett,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  wrote : 
Your    plan    will    summon    the    most    truly   Ecumenical    Council    of 
Religion  that  tho  world  has  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of.     Whoever  cares  for 
freedom,   fellowship   and    character   in    Religion    must    needs    wish    the 
beautiful  hope  success,  and  be  glad  to  do  anything  he  can  to  further  it. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  accepting  a  position  on  the  Advisory  Council, 
wrote  : 

I  wish  that  there  might  be  a  great  Christian  Union  in  a  great  hall, 
with  every  denomination  that  names  Christ  present,  holding  for  two  hours 
a  regular  division  meeting,  and  then  all  getting  together  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  all  to  the  Republic  and  the  race.  It  will  be  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  the  Christian  world  has  ever  seen.  Suppose  that  there  were  fifty 
classes  of  people  who  accepted  or  recognized  Jesus  :  the  Unitarians,  who 
recognize  him  as  a  man  ;  the  Mohammedans,  who  recognize  him  as  a 
prophet ;  the  Jews,  who  recognize  him  as  one  of  their  teachers  ;  and  then 
all  the  classes  of  Christians  who  recognize  his  divinity. 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 

President  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  wrote  : 
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I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  the  Religious  Congresses 
in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition.  It  seems  to  me  an  admirable 
scheme,  certain,  if  wisely  carried  out,  to  attract  wide  attention,  to  make 
happy  and  strong  impressions  on  a  multitude  of  minds,  and  to  leave  behind 
it  permanent  good  effects. 
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Professor  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York,  wrote  of  his  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  objects  which  the  Committee  had  in  view. 

Bishop  F^dward  G.  Andrews  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York,  wrote  : 

A  full  exhibition  of  the  religious  institutions  and  forces  under  which 
modern  society  is  having  its  notal)le  development,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Church  and  humanity. 

Ex-President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  wrote : 

In  my  opinion  this  movement  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, may,  perhaps,  become  the  most  important  and  noteworthy  aspect  of 
the  most  noteworthy  gathering  of  our  generation. 
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President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  in  accept- 
ing tneinbership  on  the  Advisory  Council,  wrote  : 

I  shall  be  glad  U>  he  of  service  in  any  way  within  my  power  in  promot- 
ing the  worthy  object  which  the  Council  has  in  view. 

'•'he  late  Rev.  Dr.  A.  I*.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  wrote  : 

(  believe  that  nothing  can  contribute  so  largely  to  the  honor  of  Religion, 
to  the  establishment  of  Christian  faith  where  it  has  in  any  way  suffered 
eclipse  or  decline,  and  to  the  progress  (jf  effective  religious  and  Christian 
work  among  those  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  instruction  and  intluence,  as 
a  mutually  good  understanding  among  tlK)Si;  of  every  name  who  believe  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  (lod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Prof.  I).  W.  Simon,  of  tiie  Congregational  Theological 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  wrote: 

The  idea  of  the  Congresses  commands  my  heartiest  sympathy.  I  trust 
it  may  be  fully  realized.  If  it  be,  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  greatly  promote 
that  brotherhood  of  the  nations  for  which  so  many  of  tho  best  men  of  the 
race  are  longing  and  wtirking.  While  sitting  last  year  on  the  shore  of  your 
wonderful  lake,  I  fell  into  dreaming  of  the  day  when  the  English-speaking 
branches  of  the  human  race  should  be  federated.  Your  tlream  includes 
mine — is  grander.  May  it  be  much  more  than  a  dream,  and  that  soon  ! 
Any  help  I  can  render  is  at  your  disposal. 

Prof.  E.  Commer,  D.D.,  T,T>.D.,  of  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau,  wrote : 

I  trust  your  excellent  ideas  will  meet  with  great  success.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  promote  the  work  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  if  possible  be  present 
at  the  catholic  meetings  in  1893. 

President  H.  Q.  Butterfield,  D.D.,  of  Olivet  College,  Mich- 
igan, wrote : 

The  material  exhibit  will  be  magnificent  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  but  without  the  cjuickening. presence  of  the  Congresses  it  will  be 
body  without  soul. 

Prof.  John  Bascom,  I.L.D.,  of  Williams  College,  wrote: 
The  work  proposed  seems  to  me  to  be  the  culminating  expression  of 
that  concord  of  thought  and  action  sought  for  by  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion,    It  is  likely  to  receive   the  cordial  support  of  all  who  believe  that 
peaceful  counsel  is  the  most  perfect  medium  of  truth. 

Sir  Edwin  .Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  wrote,  under  date  of 
December  15,  1891  : 

I  accept  with  pleasure  the  honor  of  my  nomination  to  the  Council  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  sympathizing 
as  I  do  heartily  with  the  principles  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 


I 


REV.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  CHICAGO. 


"  I  DESIRE  THAT  THE  LAST  WORDS  WHICH  I  SPEAK  TO  THIS  PARLIAMENT,  SHALL  BE  THE 
NAME  OF  HIM  TO  WHOM  I  OWE  LIFE  AND  TRUTH  AND  HOPE  AND  ALL  rHINGS,  WHO  RECONCILES 
ALL  CONTRADICTIONS,  PACIFIES  ALL  ANTAGONISMS,  AND  WHO  PROM  THE  THRONE  OF  HIS 
HEAVENLY  KINGDOM  DIRECTS  THE  SERENE  AND  UNWEARIED  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  REDEEMING 
LOVK,— JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  SAVIOUR  OF  THE  WORLD." 


I 
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In  liis  rorri'spondencc  with  tlic  Japanese,  the  Chairman 
was  faithfully  assisted  by  President  Alexander  I'ison,  of  the 
Inipetial  Law  School  of 'Tokyo. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  .Ameer  Ali,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Calcutta,  the  liberal-mindcl  Moslem  scholar,  whose  article  on 
"The  Real  Status  of   Women  in  Islam,"  published    in   7/if 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  EdERTON,  OF  TATTON. 

Nineteenth  Century,  of  September,  1891,  e.xcited  a  wide  interest, 
and  whose  recent  work  on  "The  Spirit  of  IslSm"  awakened 
attention  in  England,  wrote  a  most  cordial  letter  in  regard  to 
the  Parliament  of  Religions.     He  said  ; 

"  My  own  conviction  is  that  in  the  states  where  intellectual  liberty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  political  freedom,  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  Islam 
being  viewed  without  the  medixval  bias  which  still  prevails  in  the  old 
world."  lie  expressed  his  great  desire  to  come  to  Chicago  in  1893,  "and 
join  in  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  century,  which  your  Committee  has 
planned,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  coming  into  contact  wilh  the  free  Intel- 
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lect  of  the  West.  You  have  my  tnnst  cordial  syinpnthy  ii>  the  great  work 
of  bringing  together,  on  a  common  hiiiimnitarinn  |)lalf<>rm<  the  representa- 
tives of  all  important  woro/ creeds.  I  reganl  your  piovram  as  niarking 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  development." 

The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  K^'erton  of  Tatton  wrote  : 
As  Chairman  of  the  Church  Defense  Institution,  London,  for  seventeen 
years,  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  denominational  teachings  according  to 


REV.    HENRY    S.    I.UNN,    D.D. 


lie  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  think  the  bringing  together 
of  God-fearing  men  of  different  religious  opinions,  may   tend  to  that  relig- 
ious unity,  which  we  trust  may  be  eventually  obtained   in  God's  appointed 
le.  Even  though  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  present  with  you,  I  wish  your 
Congress  God-speed. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  wrote: 

Nothing  i  'Pnection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  pleases  me  so 
much  as  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  It  is  as  though  the  Babel  tongues  of 
the  world  were  coming  back  to  speak  the  one  dialect  of  Heaven.  The  con- 
ception is  worthy  the  age   in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  country  which  we 
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call  ours,  and  of  the  continent  Columbus  discovered ;  nay,  better,  of  Him 
who  would  draw  all  men  to  Himself. 

A  World's  Parliament  of  Religio'is  in  which  only  a  few 
were  interested  would  be  a  misnomer ;  therefore,  the  Chair- 
man endeavored  to  secure  by  personal  letters  the  cooperation 
of  many  religious  leaders  all  the  world  over.  More  than  ten 
thousand  letters  and  forty  thousand  documents  were  sent  out, 
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PROF.    J.    I.    DOKDES. 

and  the  list  of  Advisory  Councilors  finally  reached  beyond 
three  thousand.  Among  the  most  earnest  friends  which  the 
Parliament  gained  were  leading  Jewish  scholars  of  England, 
Germany  and  America.  The  Rev.  H.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
the  British  Empire,  suggested  as  a  text  foi'  the  Parliament  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  " 

It  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  r  erely  to 
glance  at  a  selected  list  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Advis- 
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ory    Council,    omitting    most   of    the  names  previously  men- 
tioned : 

FROM    GRKAT    BRITAIN. 

The  late  Lord  Tennyson,  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  I'erowne,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  The  Rt.  Rev.  \V.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
Prof.  Rhys-Davids,  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller,  Prof.  James  l-egge.  Principal 
James  Drummond,  and  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  of  Oxford  University;  The 


REV.    1".    l*.    WALDENSTROM,    ll.D. 


Very  Reverenil  R.  Paviic  Sniiiii,  Dcaii  of  CantL-rljury  ;  Tlic  Rev.  the  lion. 
W.  II.  l''reniantle.  Sir  Kdwin  Arnold,  Dr.  James  Martineau,  Prof.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  ti.s  Very  Rev.  G.  \V.  Kitchen,  Dean 
of  Winchester;  The  Venerahle  Archdeacon  Duff,  Prof.  James  Bryce, 
Rev.  J.  E,  Clapham,  D.D.,  Prof,  ll'jnry  Drummond,  Rev.  lluirh  I'rice 
Hughes,  Rev.  Jose|)li  Ferguson,  Prof.  Robert  Watts,  D.D..  R<'v.  J.  T.  Wliel- 
don,  Rev.  Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  Hon.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  (leneial  William 
Booth,  Captain  C.  J*  W.  Pfoundes,  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  of  Kdinburgh, 
William  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  the  Kt'vtew  of  Kevie7vs,  Rev.  (ieorge  Sargent, 
Prof.  Robt.  B.  Drumni'  nd,  Rev.  John  Pryce  Davies,  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead, 
Robert   K.  Douglass  of  the   British  Museum,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mills,  Rev.  John 
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Kerr,  Rev.  T  E.  Holland,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  A.M.,  James  Johnston,  and 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Lunn,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  the  Churches. 

FROM   GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Rev.  E.  Frommel,  Dr.  Stiickenberg,  Count  A,  Bernstorff,  Prof.  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  Prof.  M.  I.azarus  and  Rabbi  Maybaum,  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Phillip 
Braun,  of  Stuttgart ;  Prof.  Luthardt,  Prof.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Fr.  Buhl,  of 
Leipsic  University ;  Prof.  C.  Siegfried,  of  Jena ;  Prof.  S.  H.  Schultz,  of  Gottin- 


RT.   REV.   SAUMAUREZ    SMITH,    D.D.,   BISHOP  OF   SYDNEY. 

gen;  Dr.  T.  Bach  andProf.  F.  Homniel,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Munich  : 
Rev.  Talialero  F.  Caskey,  of  Dresden;  Rev.  C.  A.  Stover-Witz,  D.D., 
"of  Vienna;  Prof.  Fr.  Balogh  and  Prof.  Joseph  V.  Erdos, of  Debrecztn,  Hun- 
gary; Mr.  M.  Zmigrodski,  of  Cracovie ;  Rev.  Fr.  Kecskeneiti  and  Rev.  L. 
I'.  Kaspar.of  Prague  ;  Prof.  W.  Sz6ts,of  Buda-Pesth  ;  Rev.  Ferdinand  Cizar, 
Sr.,  Moravia. 

FROM  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  SWEDEN,  NORWAY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Doedes,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  Y.  Valeton,  Jr.,  of  Utrecht  Uni- 
versity  ;  Prof.  H.  Oort,  of  the  University  of  I.eyden  ;  Prof.  G.  \Vildeboer,  of 
Gronigen    University  ;   E.  Jilleni,  of   Amsterdam  ;  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella, 
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Brussels ;  Rev.  Kennedy  Anet,  Brussels ;  Rev.  1'.  P.  Waldenstrom,  D.D., 
M.F.,  of  Stockholm  ;  Rev.  E.  F.  B.  Horn,  of  Christiania  ;  Trof.  V^on  Orelli, 
of  Basle  ;  Prof.  Godet,  of  Neuchatel ;  I'rof.  Gautier,  of  Lausanne,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fermand,  of  Geneva. 

FROM  FRANCE,  ITAI.V,  III  I.CJARIA,  SPAIN,  Tt  RKKV,  AFRICA,  SYRIA,  ETC. 

Prof.  C.  Bruston,  of  tiie  University  of  France  ;  Rev.  R.  W.  .McAll  and 
Rev.  W.  Gii)son,  of  Paris;  Rev.  H.  Bach,  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
France;  I'rof.  Emiiio  Comba  and  Rev.  John  H.  Eager,  of  Florence;  Rev. 
R.J.  Nevin  and  Rev.  J.Gordon  Gray,  D.D.,  of  Rome;  Rev.  H.  IS'.  Barnuni, 
of  Harpoot ;  Rev.  Wm.  IL  Gulick,of  San  Sebastian,  Spain;  Prof.  .M.  Bala- 
banow,  of  Sophia,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clark,  of  Samokoo,  Dr.  Andrew  Murray,  Cape 
Colony,  Rev.  M.  D.  A.  Simnis,  Congo  Free  State  ;  Rev.  II.  II.  Jessup,  D.D., 
Dr.  Geo.  E.  Post,  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  Selini  Kessub,  of 
Beirut. 

FROM  INDIA. 

Rev.  Jani  .\li.  Consul  Henry  Ballantine,  of  Bombay ;  Rev.  A.  Bunker, 
Burmah,  Hon.  Maya  Das,  Mr.  Mohan  Deva,  of  Lahore  ;  Rev.  J.  Heiricks, 
G.  S.  Iyer,  Editor  of  the  Hindu,  Mr.  B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  Bombay;  Rev.  J. 
N.  Ogilvie,  Consul  General  Samuel  Merrill,  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta ; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Modi. 

FROM    CHINA    ANO    AISTKAI.IA. 

Hon.  Pang  Kwang  Yu,  First  Secretary  of  Chinese  Legation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  President  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D,,  and  Prof.  J.  T.  Headland,  of 
the  Imperial  University;  Kev.  Dr.  \Vhitney  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Blodget, 
Peking;  Rev.  M.  A.  Chalmers.  LL. I).,  Hong  Kong;  Rev.  John  Ross,  of 
Monkden;  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  Rev.  Y.  K.Yen  anil  Rev.  Dr.  Faber,  of  Shang- 
hai; Rev.  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan,  Melbourne;  Rev.  James  Rickard,  Brighton; 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Sauniaurez  .Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  .Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

HAWAIIAN    ISI.ANIIS,    IIAVTI,    MEXICO,    ETC. 

Prof.  William  1).  Alexander,  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Draper,  Emerson, 
Gulick,  Hosmer,  Hyde,  Oleson,  Prof.  Timoteo,  Hawaiian  Islands;  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  T.  Holly,  Missionary  Bishop  of  llayti;  Rev.  A.  J.  .Steelman,  .Mexico ; 
Rev.  E.  M.  Haymaker,  Gautemala;  Rev.  H.  P.  McConnell,  Morelia,  Mexico; 
Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  Buenos  Ayres;  Rev.  J.  \.  Iljajtiin,  of  Icelaiul. 

FROM   JAI'AN,    ETC. 

Prof.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Rev.  J.  T.  Yokoi,  Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwa,  Rev.  T. 
Honda,  Rev.  E.  S.  Eby,  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  Rev.  Morihoro  Ichihara,  Rev.  Y.  R. 
Inonye,  Rev.  G,  B.  Norton,  Rev.  Mokurai  Shimaji,  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Shibata  and 
Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  .\shitsu,  Omi;  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Ebina  and 
Rev.  II.  Kozaki,  of  Kyoto;  Rev.  John  J.  Gulick  and  Rev.  S.  T.  Mujagawa. 
of  Osaka;  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen,  Z.  Noguchi,  Kin/a  Riuge  M.  Hirai; 
Kev.  1).  Mctjilvarv,  of  Siam, 
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FROM    THE    noMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  Montreal ;  Prof,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sackville,  N.B.; 
Prof.  D.  Coussirat,  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  Rev.  N.  Burwash,  D.D., 
V^ictoria  University,  J.  R.  Ince,  I,1..D.,  John  J.  Maclaren,  Q.  C,  Toronto ; 
Principal  D.  II.  McVicar,  Montreal ;  Principal  ('■.  M.  Grant,  D.D.,  Kings- 
ton ;  Rev.  W.  Reid,  Toronto;  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  D.D.,  Toronto;  Rev, 


THE    REV.   UR.   STODDARD. 


John    Wakefield,   Thorold ;    Rev.   J.   Woodsworth  and    Rev.    Egertou   R. 
Young,  Winnipeg. 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

.\rchl)ishops  Ryan  and  Janssens  of  the  Catholic  i  urch ;  Bishops 
Andrews,  l-'oss.  Fowler,  llurst,  Merrill,  Hendrix,  Ni.i.e,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Vincent  of  the  Methodist  F^piscopal  Church,  North  and  South ; 
Bishops  Grant,  Handy,  Arnett  and  Turner  of  the  African  Methodist 
F^piscopal  Church;  Bishop  Weaver  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

Among  the  Baptists  were  Drs.  Boardman,  Thomas,  Braislin,  Hovey, 
Horr,  Dobbins,  Strong,  McArthur,  Lorimer,  Sampey,  Cranfill,  Anderson, 
Hoyt  and  Montague. 

Among  Congregationslists  may  be  mentioned   Drs.  Abbott,  Taylor, 
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MOST  REV.  PATRICK  A.  FEEHAN,  D.D.,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CHICAGO. 

"  WHEN  I.HAKNEO  MEN,  KEI'KESKNIlNc;  THE  THOUGHT  OF  THE  WOKLD  ON  RELICIUN,  COME 
TO  TELL  US  OK  OOD  AND  ni'  MIS  IKUTH,  ASU  OK  LIKE  AND  OF  DEATH  AND  OF  LMMORTALITV,  AND 
OK  JUSTICE  AND  OK  GOODNESS  AND  OK  CHARITY,  THEN  WB  LISTEN  TO  WHAT  WILL  SURPASS 
INKINITELV  WHATEVER  THE  MOST  LEARNED  OR  MOST  ABLE  MEN  CAN  TKLL  US  OF  MATERIAL 
TlllNr.S," 
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Ward,  Griffis,  Dunning,  Bradford,  Harris  of  Andover,  Whiten,  Park, 
Wells,  Josiah  Strong,  Ilerrick,  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  S.  C.  Bartlett. 

Among  Heads  of  Colleges  were  Presidents  Dwight,  Simms,  Andrews, 
Seelye,  Hyde,  Carter,  Capen,  Coulter,  Schurnian,  Rogers,  Thwing,  Harper, 
Ballantine,  McCracken,  Jordan,  Cravath,  Burroughs,  and  Eaton. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg  ;  Bishop  W.  R.  Nicholson,  Secretaries  Alden  and 
Clark  of  the  American  Board,  Prof.  J.  H.  Allen,  Prof.  Jastrow  of  the  Uni- 


MITROFAN,    METROPOLITAN     OK    MONTENKORO. 


versily  of  IVnn.^ylviinia,  Rev.  Jaiiu's  M.  Pullman,  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 
Prof.  I.econtc,  I  )r.  Huikli-y  of  llic  CInisliaii  Advoialc,  Rrv.  T.  \V.  Cham- 
bers, I). I).,  Prof.  Joliii  I'iski',  Kx-Mayor  tlracc  of  Now  ^■ork,  Rev.  M. 
Rhodes,  Ceil.  O.  ().  Howard,  Hr.  A.  A.  Miner,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  tieo.  W. 
Cable,  Rev.  Dr.  Punk,  ICditor  of  the  Homilctic  A/anazim;  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler, 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  Peter  Ainslee,  D.D.,  Rear  Admiral  S.  R.  Frank- 
lin, U.S.N.,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  Jackson  of  Columbia  College,  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  John  G.  Whittier  and  George  William  Curtis  (both  recently  deceased). 
Rev.  Thos.  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Col.  J.  N.  Bonaparte, 
Chancellor  Upson,  Dr.  Stoddard  of  the  A'ew  York  Observer,  Dr.  Drury  of 
the  Christian   lulelligeiicer,  and   Rev.  l.aSalle   Maynard  of  the  Christian 
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at  Work;  Profs.  Fisk,  Scott,  Curfiss,  Wilcox,  Taylor,  Montgomery  and 
others,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Profs.  Whitney,  Fisher,  l.adti, 
Hoppin,  Stevens  and  Curtis,  of  Yale  University ;  Profs.  Thayer,  Royce 
and  Lyon,  of  Harvard  University;  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Hoston, 
Profs,  Burton,  Goodspeed,  Harper,  Henderson,  Hulbert,  Johnson,  Root, 
Simpson,  Moulton,  Votaw,  Wilkinson,  Wyckoff,  of  the  Chicago  University. 

'I'lic  followini^  additional  names  of  Advisory  (.'onncilors 
and  friends  of  tlie  Parliament  will  also  help  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Religious  (Jongress  : 

Rev.  Joseph  Wild,  Toronto,  Canada  ;  Mitrofaii,  Metropolitan  of  Mon- 
tenegro ;   Rev.  S.  F.  Woodin,  Foochow,  China  ;    Rev.  James  Ware,  Shang- 
hai, China  •  Rev.  (J.  L.  Wharton,  Hetaspeer,   India;   Rev.  W.  White,  Will- 
iamstown,  \'ictoria;  Senor  Luis  de  Vargas,  Madritl,  Spain;  H.  15.  Ilie  Fx- 
Metropolitan  of  I'atras,  Nicepliorus,  Athens,  Greece;    Rev.  H.  A.  Vethake, 
IJreda,  Holland  ;  Marg-)s  .\ghal)ckyan,  Librarian  of  the  -Armenian  National 
Libiarv  of  Constantinople;  Prof.   Alexander  Tomory,   Duff  College,  Cal- 
cutta, India;  Prof.  C.  P.  'iielc,  Leyden  University,  Leyden,  Holland  ;   Rev. 
John   'J"h(mias,  Rome,  Italy;    Rev.  II.  C.  Tucker,   Rio  de  Janeiro.  Hrazil; 
Rev.  J.  Smith  Spencer,    Manchester,   England;   Rev.  John   Haskell  Shedd, 
Oroomiah,  Persia  ;  Rev.  Charles  Strong,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Rev.  (Jeorge 
Adam  Smith,  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;   Rev.  J.   Spence,  .Sydney,  N.   S.  Wales  ; 
Rev.  Frank    Seth-Smith,    Oamaru,    New    Zealand;    The    .Metropolitan   of 
Athens,  Ghermanos ;  Rev.  George  Matthewson,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  Rev. 
J.  Macgowan,  Amoy,  China  ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Mackay,  Tamsui,  Formosa  ;  .Mobed 
Rustomjee    Kershaspjee    Modi,     Bombay,  India ;    Rev.    Alfred    Williams 
Momerie,  D.D.,  London,  England  ;    Rev.  J.  Lazarus,  B.A.,  Madras,  India; 
Rev.  II.  H.  Lowry,  Peking,  China  ;  Most  Rev.  Dionysios  Latas,  Archbishoj) 
of  /.ante,  Greece  ;  Hon.  Ho  Kai,   Hong  Kong  ;  Dr.  Kayserling,  Buda-Pest, 
Hungary;    Rev.  J.  C.    Kirby,   Port   Adelaide,  South   Australia;    Rev.    L. 
Overman,  The  Hague,  Netherlands  ;   Rev.  John  L,  Nevius,  Chefoo,  China  ; 
Rev.  W.  Robinson,  Notman  Paget,  Bermuda;  Marcjuis  de  Nadaillac,  Paris, 
France;  Rev.  Randolj)h  Nott,  Sirathtleld,  New  South  Wales;  Rev.  Sanniei 
G.  McKarland,  Bankok,  Siani ;    Rev.  John    McLaurin,    Bangalore,    India; 
Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.I).,  Calcutta.  India  ;  Rev.  V.  B.  Meyer,  Lon 
don,  England  ;  Rev.  James    Morrison,    D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;  Prof.  W. 
Muir.  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  Prof.  E.  Mfenf-goz,  Paris,  France  ; 
Rev.   Takayoshi    Matsuyama,    Kyoto.    Japan;    Rev.   Charles  E.  Mollard. 
Wahu,    China;    Rev.    W.    E.    Macklin,    Nankin,   China;    Rev.  Arthur  1 1. 
Smith,   Pang   Chia   Chuang,    China;    Mr.  S.  Satthianadkan,   M.A.,  LL.B. 
(Cantab),  Presidency  College,  Madras,  India ;   Rev.  A.  Salomon,  Fatchgun, 
West  India;  Rev.  H.  Rowley,  London,  England  ;  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Ryan, 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles,  Ireland  ;  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  London, 
England  ;  Prof.  Herbert  E.   Ryle,  Cambridge  University,  England  ;  Rev.C. 
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G.  von  Reeke,  Ilaarlemi  Netherlands;  Rev.  A.  P.  Parker,  Buffington  Col- 
lege, Foochow,  China;  Rev.  J.  E.  Padfiekl,  B.D.,  Masulipatam,  India;  Rev. 
James  Porter  Hamilton,  Bermuda ;  Rev.  John  Peter  Pons,  Torre-Pellice, 
Italy,  Moderator  of  the  Waldensian  Church ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Perk,  Amster- 
dam, Holland  ;  Rev.  D.  J.  O'Mahony,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  All  Hallows  College, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 


REV.    LEONARD    WOOLSEY     BACON,    D.D. 


The  Rev.  P.  G.  Phiambolis,  pastor  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Chicago,  wrote: 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  meeting  will  be  an  inspiring  light  to  all 
God's  creatures.  1  feel  honored  and  blessed  l^y  being  named  as  one  of  the 
torch  bearers  in  this  pageantry  of  Divine  illumination. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut, wrote: 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  chief  gainers  of  instruction  in  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  Christians.  We  have  been  strangely  inconsiderate  of  the 
"  personal  equation  "  requiring  to  be  eliminated  from  the  observations  and 
reports  of  missioliaries  concerning  the  heathen  among  whom  they  live  and 
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labor.  Talking  with  that  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  I.cgge,  four  years  ago,  at 
Oxford,  1  remarked  to  him  that  he  would  of  course  attend  the  Mission 
Congress  then  sitting  at  London.  I  was  almost  startled  when  he  answered 
that  he  could  not  go  to  a  meeting  where  he  would  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
a  continual  violation  of  the  Ninth  Commandment  against  those  who  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  defending  themselves.     It  is  no  impeachment  of 


DR.    JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


the  honesty  or  integrity  of  our  missionaries,  that  we  recognize  the  many 
influences  that  combine  to  affect  the  value  of  their  testimony.  We  need  to 
apply  to  this  subject  the  apostolic  maxim,  "  Look  not  every  man  upon  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  upon  the  things  of  others,"  Perhaps  you  might 
find  no  better  motto  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  Tarliament. 

Rev.  J.  Madsen,  of  Denmark,  editor  of  the  Morgenstjernen 
(Morning  Star),  the  magazine  of  the  Free  Missions  of  Den- 
mark, wrote: 

This  movement  is  doubly  dear  to  me ;  it  is  just  what  we  are  longing 
and  sighing  and  working  for  here  in  Denmark,  that  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood in  men  of  diverse  faiths  may  be  deepened,  and  that  all  may  be  one 
in  Christ. 
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The  Chairman  (k't-ply  ri'j,nTtU'(l  his  inability  to  si'ctirc  a 
paper  for  the  Parliament  from  the  veneraltle  James  Martineau, 
who  wrote  as  follows  : 

Were  I  competent  to  occupy  llic  hoiionilili.'  place  wiiicli  your  |)roposal 
assigns  to  me,  I  would  do  my  be.st  to  send  you  sometliinK  in  character  with 
the  second  day's  deliberations.  Hut  it  has  heen  a  weakness  with  me  through 
life,  that  I  could  never  write  at  will,  or  for  occasions,  on  sultjects  of  deepes'. 
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interest  to  me.  Only  as  (lie  unsought  tide  came  in  could  f  ijet  lifted  from 
the  sands;  and  with  every  effort  the  ebb  set  in  to  warn  me  that  the  waters 
were  not  at  my  command,  and  to  leave  me  stranded.  Moreover,  one  who 
has  said  his  say,  as  I  have,  on  the  great  to])ics  of  the  second  day,  is  bound, 
in  all  reverence,  to  hold  his  peace,  till  he  has  something  to  add  or  to  retract 
in  order  to  be  simply  true.  Else  he  incurs  the  just  reproach  of  "  vain  repeti- 
tions" worthy  of  "the  heathens."  I  feel  it  therefore  incumbent  on  me,  as 
a  worn-out  veteran,  to  leave  the  field  to  fresh  and  more  capable  men. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  Parliament  was  the 

scholarly  Michel  de  Zmigrodski,  of  Cracrovie  in  Austria,  who 


REV.  AUGUSTA  J.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  CHICAGO. 

"this  parliament  is  the  gkanuest  and  most  significant  convocation  bvbb 
ga1heked  in  the  name  ok  keligiun  os  the  face  op  the  eakth.  a  hundred  vbaks  ago 
the  wokld  was  not  ready  for  this  i'arliament.  fifty  years  ago  it  could  not  have 
.  been  convened,  and  had  it  been  called  birr  a  singi.f.  generation  ago  one  half  op  the 
rei.lc.ims  world  cot'i.l)  not  havf.  been  dikectlv  represuntbd.  woman  could  not  havb 
had  i'akt  in  it  in  her  own  right." 
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prepared  articles  for  tlie  Polish  ami  (kriium  |)a|)trs  in  reufard 
to  llie  World's  CoriLcresses  of  i<S<;3,  and  who  was  j)reseiU  at 
the  Parliament. 

(Joiint  (lohlc't  d'Alviclla,  of  Mrussels.  wrote  an  elaborate 
article  for  the  Reviw  tic  Ihl^iqiie  in  which  he  said  : 

'I'lif  siffiiilicance  of  sucli  an  attempt  cai)ii<il  Ix;  too  niiich  insisted  upon. 
In  opposition  to  sectarian  points  of  view  wliicli  identify  Keii^ion  with  the 
doL'trineii  of  one  or  another  particidar  form  of  worship,  it  implies,  i.  I'liat 
reiixious  sentiment  possesses  general  lorins  and  even  a  spliere  of  action 
independent  of  any  particular  theoloKy  ;  i.  I'hat  men  ^^elonl(inl,'  to  cliiiniies 
the  most  diverse  can  and  rHouUI  come  to  an  understandini;  with  each  other 
in  order  to  realize  this  program  common  to  all  religions. 

Maggonlal  I)iil|)iitraiii  wrote  for  Muni  Atmaramji,  llij^'h 
Priest  of  the  Jain  Community  of  Uomhay  ; 

The  learned  Muni  is  sure  (and  when  he  says  .10  he  echoes  the  united 
voice  of  the  Jain  Community)  that  an  assemlilaxe  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
from  all  parts  of  the  worhl  will  l»e  of  incalculahle  henefit  to  liumanity  in 
Keneral.  'I'he  phenomenon  of  the^  learned  depositaries  of  reliKion  and 
philosophy  meeting  tof^ether  on  a  common  platform,  and  throwing  light  on 
the  religious  prohlems,  has  hcen  the  dream  of  his  life ;  and  wJien  he  sees 
that  this  dream  is  going  to  I)l-  reali/ed,  his  joy  knows  no  bounds. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Hawks  Pott,  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Shanghai,  China,  wrote  : 

The  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  conciliatory  attitude  that  Chris- 
tianity should  assume  toward  other  religions,  so  mucli  the  more  will  the 
missionary  effort  of  the  churches  he  advanced.  To-day  no  greater  ol)stacle 
exibts  to  the  success  of  foreign  missions  than  the  unchristian  and  antag- 
onistic attitude  of  missionaries  to  other  faiths  and  philosopiiies. 

J    Rev.  S.  R.  Modak,  an  earnest  Christian  of  Ahmednagar, 
India,  wrote : 

I  am  sure  such  a  meeting  and  discussion  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
enabling  us  to  see  liow  much  and  in  what  manner  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  help  even  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  fullness  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  under- 
stand the  exact  position  and  condition  of  the  other  children  of  the  Father 
in  heaven. 

Hon.  Andrew  D,  White,  the  American  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  had  several  interviews  with  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  explained  to  him  the  purposes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, urging  that  delegates  be  appointed  from  Russia.     The 
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effort  was  not  siiccL'ssful.  Hut  Hisliop  Nicholas,  of  San  Kran- 
cist'O,  representing  the  Russian  Church,  wlio  was  in  I'liicago 
at  the  opening  of  tlie  Parliaiiicnt,  met  with  the  delegates  and 
deeply  regretted  that  his  chiircii  duties  <'alled  him  from  the 
city. 

Among  the  Huddhists  of  Japan  wlio  did  much  to  make 
the  Parliament  thoroughly  representative  should  l»e  mentioned 
the  Kt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  .Ashitsu,  who  cnii)loyed  the  magazine 
which  he  edits  in  advocating  the  wisdom  of  ISuddhist  coopera- 
tion. The  editor  of  the  llituiu,  of  Madras,  contributed  several 
notable  articles,  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Parliament  were 
made  known  in  India. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  1893,  the  General  Committee 
sent  out  a  re(|uest  for  Universal  I'rayer  in  which  it  was  said: 

For  the  first  tiiiiu  in  liistorv  a  Coiifjit-.-is  of  I'niversal  Religion  will  l)e 
assemlilcd.  \Vc  recognize  with  devout  thanksgiving  the  gracious  Divine 
Providence  which  is  bringing  men  into  closer  and  more  fraternal  relation- 
ship, and  which  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  makes  such  an  a.sseni- 
bly  possible. 

An  occasion  of  such  peculiar  interest  and  im|)ortance  lias  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  General  Committee  having 
charge  of  these  Congresses  that  it  should  be  signalized  throughout  the 
world  by  religious  recognition,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  public  teaching. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  one  day  in  September  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  world  call  public  attention  to  this  first  great  effort  of  mankind  to  realize 
their  common  religious  fraternity.  .\nd  this  reiiucst  is  earnestly  proffered 
and  sent  out  to  all  those  who  believe  in  a  divine  order  in  the  governance  of 
the  world,  and  who  work  and  wait  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  that 
during  the  month  of  .September,  i8g.^,  at  some  special  time  and  place  of 
worship,  devout  supplication  should  be  made  tiiat  this  historic  meeting  of 
the  children  of  one  heavenly  Father  may  be  blessed  to  the  glory  of  his 
name,  to  the  advance  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  to  the  |)roniotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  and  races,  and  to  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  sense  of  universal  human  brotherhood. 

This  request  was  given  wide  circulation,  and  in  many  pul- 
pits the  great  Parliament  was  considered  in  its  probable  bear- 
ings on  the  religious  welfare  of  mankind. 

What  has  been  sketched  thus  far  will  give  a  faint  outline 
of  the  multiplied  labors  devolved  upon  the  Chairman  and  his 
Secretaries  from  May  1891  to  September  1893.      I  he  tentative 
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proi^rain,  in  wliicli  tlie  (Committee  vas  greatly  assisted  by 
I)isli()i>  Keanc,  of  Wasliingtivn,  was  sent  out  in  the  winter  of 
1892  to  mure  liian  tl;vce  liuiidred  scliolars  lor  critic  ism  and 
sntrirestion,  and  then  the  enormous  labor  of  the  fmai  ])ro_i,nam 
of  topics  was  entered  upon  and  speakers  invited,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  select  and  secure  the  best  men,  rejjresentinij  ten  differ- 
ent relii^ions  and  a  score  of  Christian  churches,  who  should 
j)roperlv  handle  the  most  impoi-tant  of  all  themes.  That  the 
success  which  wa.s  llnally  the  outcome  was  so  larire  and  com- 
;and'nif  is  due,  in  threat  nieas'ire,  to  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
hopefulness  and  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  believers  in  the 
Parliament  cotiperated  with  the  (General  Committee. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1893.  the  Committee's  Second 
Report  was  published,  containing  the  i)rogram  for  tl)e  seven- 
teen davs  of  the  Parliament,  and  indicating  what  immense 
progress  had  been  made  in  securing  the  <()o|)eration  of 
religious  men.  'l"he  report  made  it  plain  that  tlie  intelle<-tua! 
and  spiritual  forces  beliind  the  J'arliament  were  more  various 
and  jjowerful  than  had  ever  l;efore  been  combined  in  one 
religious  movement. 

Hon.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  M.  P.,  (if  London,  Jinanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji  Minocherji  Jamasp  Asa, 
M.A.,  Ph.]^.,  and  Krvad  Sheriarji  Dadabhai  Pharucha  took 
ac.iive  interest  'n  the  Parliament  and  enlisted  the  coiiperation 
of  the  Parsees  of  India. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  in  the  early  montlis  of  the  Colum- 
biar  Kxposition,  the  prospects  for  the  Parliament  ^vere 
clouded  somewhat  by  the  long  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  whether  the  Kair  should  be  open  Sunday.  When 
Sunday  opening  ivas  achieved,  the  Baptists  decided  not  to 
hold  a  denominational  Congress  in  connection  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Christia  1  Endeavor  Society,  through  its 
trustees,  reached  a  simil.r  conclusion  For  other  reasons  the 
Congress  of  the  Anglvan  Churches,  for  which  earnest  toil  had 
been  put  forth,  w;s  given  up.  The  Coiundiian  Exj)osition 
itself  for  a  t'-ii;e  did  not  give  promise  of  the  marvelous  and 
unprecedented  success  which  it  finally  achieved. 
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lUit  as  the  (lirCicultics  lliicknud,  tlif  lal)()rs  of  tlic  (ItMicral 
Ci)iiiiiiittc't'  wcio  atiifiiiented.  'I"lu;  Christian  jJOopU;  of  Amer- 
ica were  kept  (ontimiuHy  informed  of  the  phms  and  purposes 
of  the  Parliament,  and,  indeed,  the  wliole  world,  so  far  as  it 
would  listen,  was  made  to  understand  the  spirit  Mid  objects  of 
the  iindertakin,i(  which  has  been  crowned  with  su(  h  wonderful 
triuiii|t!i  and  has  become  the  .most  iinpcrtant  event  of  the  Col- 
umbian Year.  For  thirtv  months  nearly  all  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  of  the  world  were  unconsciously  workint^ 
for  the  Parliament  of  Reliirions.  The  post-ottice  clerks  at 
Chicago  handled  great  bundles  of  letters  which  had  previously 
passed  through  the  brown  fingersof  the  postal  clerks  in  Madras, 
liombav  and  Tokyo.  I'lie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Companv,  and  the  great  Pacific  lines  to  Australia  and  China, 
were  s.oiiig  on  errands  for  the  (ieneral  C'oinmittee.  'I"lu; 
steamers  to  Iceland  and  New  Zealand  were  turned  into  post- 
liorses  for  the  World's  Religious  Parliament.  Letters  were 
scat  (/ut  to  thirty  different  countries,  and  replies  came  back  in 
lOngP  ii,  French,  Clerm.in,  Norwegian.  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish, 
Creek,  .Armenian,  Pohemian,   I'olish,    |a})anese,    Chinese,  and 
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J'he    wh.)le    world    became    interested     in     the 


approach  of  the  historic  Convention,  whose  importance  was  to 
eclijjse  the  expectation:,  of  the  aiost  hopeful.  No  other  gather- 
ing ever  assembled  was  awaited  with  such  universal  interest. 
It  was  looked  forward  to  with  ardent  hope  and  eager  curiositv 
bv  thoughtful  men  everywhere.  It  was  talked  over  among 
the  monastic  brotherhoods  of  India  and  in  the  clcMsters  of 
Ji'.pati  ;  it  entered  the  councils  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
into  the  scholastic  retreats  of  the  Kritish  and  (lerman  l^niver- 
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more  than  sixty  Ciiinese  scholars  comDeted,  had  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Cenera!  Committee.  The 
Imperial  Government  of  the  Celestial  lvm|)ire  had  <oiiimis- 
sioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Washington  to  attend 
the  Parliament  which  had  been  the  theme  of  editorials  in  Lon- 
don, .Athens,  Constantinople,  Berlin,  Mellxmrne,  'I'okyo,  Shang- 
hai, Calcutta,   Madras,    Mexico,    Budapest,    New    Vork,    Bos- 
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ton,  Honolulu.  Papers  had  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  new 
and  minor  sects  of  India  which  did  not  expect  to  have  personal 
representation  in  the  Parliament.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  and 
his  successor,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washinifton,  and  some  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls 
of  the  United  States  had  been  courteously  helpful  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  procured  for  them  the  attention  of  for- 
eiirn  i!;(n'ernments.  A  number  of  intelligent  travelers,  among 
them  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  had  gone  around  the  globe  and  spoken  of 
the  plans  which  were  so  soon  to  be  consummated,  and  when, 
in  the  first  week  of  September,  some  of  the  Oriental  delegates 
arrived  in  Chicago,  and  were  welcomed  with  every  expression 
of  fraternal  regard,  the  Chairman  and  his  associates  felt  that 
their  hopes  and  dreams  were  nearing  fulfilment,  and  they 
looked  forward  to  the  opening  meeting  on  the  eleventh  of  Sep- 
tember as  certain  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind.  Such  was  his  confidence  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing along  tlie  lines  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  Chairman 
went  so  far  as  to  express  the  conviction  that,  within  a  hundred 
years,  pilgrims  from  many  lands  would  flock  to  the  scenes  of 
the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  the  unhistoric 
City  of  Chicago,  almost  as  they  have  for  centuries  flocked  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  the  Holy  Shrines 
of  Jerusalem. 

There  were  times  when  tlie  obstacles  to  the  assembling  of 
a  World's  Religious  Congress  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
The  Comuiittee's  appeal  was  usually  made  to  individuals  and 
not  to  organizations,  and  though  this  gave  the  appeal  certain 
obvious  advantages,  the  Committee  could  not  depend  for  the 
successful  accom))lishment  of  their  plans  on  the  vote  and 
cooperation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Many  of  the  great  con- 
gresses of  1893,  I'l^*'  '^'i^-  I'^angelical  Alliance,  the  Temperance 
and  Denominational  Congresses,  were  backed  by  organized 
boards  and  societies.  The  Parliament  could  make  its  appeal 
to  those  individuals  whose  breadth  of  view,  catholicity  of 
temper,  full  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  to  bear  the  full 
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light  of  day,  and  hopeful  faith  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  still 
working  mightily  among  the  children  of  men,  naturally  made 
them  friends  of  an  effort  to  bring  into  amicable  conference 
the  religious  leaders  of  mankind. 

The  Chairman  was  confronted  from  the  beginning  with  the 
question  whether  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  faiths 
could  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their  fears  and  prejudices,  leave 
their  imi)ortant  work  at  home,  and  undertake  long  and  e.xpen- 
sive  journeys  to  meet,  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  country,  the 
abi»'st  -chohirs  of  Christendom,  masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, u  111  which  tiiey  themselves  were  sometimes  not  per- 
fectly familiar.  Confidence  in  the  fairness  and  courtesy  with 
which  non-Christian  deicgat' s  would  be  received,  together 
with  the  conviction  that  their  coming  was  most  earnestly 
desired —these  were  preretiuisites  and  essentials  to  the  possi- 
bilit)  of  a  World's  Religious  Parliament.  Missionaries  in 
Japan  urged  the  Committee  to  give  the  most  courteous  recep- 
tion to  the  Oriental  delegates.  No  other  thought  had  ever 
been  entertained  by  the  Committee,  but  as  one  of  the  Chair- 
man's addresses  to  a  Christian  convention,  wherein  he  showed 
the  Christian  possibilities  of  the  Parliament  had  disturbed 
some  of  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Japan,  he  hastened  to  assure 
them  that  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  fraternity  would  prevail 
in  the  Parliament.  As  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  communi- 
ties in  Japan  were  divided  over  the  wisdom  of  attending  the 
Religious  Congress,  much  credit  is  due  to  the 'Ja])anese  dele- 
gates who  voluntarily  undertook  the  journey  which  brought 
them  to  this  memorable  conference.  .And  when  on  the  third  of 
September,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  the 
Buddhist  delegation  sat  and  reverently  listened  to  a  sermon 
on  ''  Christ  the  Wonderful,"  a  discourse  preceded  by  the 
baptism  and  reception  of  three  Chinese  converts,  and  followed 
by  an  impressive  address  from  the  .\rclibishop  of  /.ante,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  Pailiamenl  had  already  opened  beneath  the 
splendor  of  the  Cross. 
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A1"'I"KI\.  llicsc  iiiDic  tlian  two  vcais  of  loilsoiiu'  preparation, 
it  was  not  witliout  anxietv,  l)Ut  at  tiic  same  time  with  liiifji 
iiopc  ami  faitl),  tliat  tlic  (lav  and  iioiir  wcrt.' awaited  whicii  were 
to  witness  the  iniuisfiiration  of  the  I'arliaiMeni  of  Reli_i,nons. 

it  wonld  have  been  iinwortiiy  of  the  moral  dijj^nitv,  the 
serious  purpose  of  the  occasion,  if  there  had  been  anv 
attempt  at  mere  pa,y;eantrv.  And  yet,  considered  nierelv  as  a 
spectacle,  the  ifatherinjf  upon  the  platf  )rm  of  the  Ilail  of 
Colunibus,  on  that  Monday  morninir,  of  representatives  of  the 
reli,L(ious  hopes  qnd  beliefs  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  tiie 
iiuman  race  was  not  without  an  impressive  beauty.  It  is  safest, 
in  recallint?  the  im|)ressioiis  of  that  memorable  hour,  to  trust 
the  well  considered  words  of  an  eve-witness  who  was  affected 
bv  no  deep  personal  concern  in  tlie  doings  of  the  day. 

l.ontt  l)efi)re  the  appDJiUcd  liour  the  lHiiUliiiL(  swarmed  witli  delegates 
and  visitors,  and  tlie  Hall  of  Culunilius  was  crowded  with  four  thousand 
eatter  listeners  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  foreitjn  lands.  At  lo  o'clock 
there  marcheil  ilown  the  aisle  arm  in  arm,  the  representatives  of  a  dozen 
world-faiths,  lieneath  the  wavintf  fhigsof  many  nations,  and  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cheeriuLt  of  the  vast  audience.  The  platform  at  this  juncture  pre- 
sented a  most  pictures(|ue  aiul  im|)ressive  spectacle.  Ii\  the  center,  clad  in 
scarlcl  rnlics  and  seated  in  a  high  chair  of  state,  was  ('ardinal  Gilihons,  the 
hiiilu'sl  jirelalc  of  his  Church  in  the  l'nite<i  States,  who,  as  was  lilliiit;  in 
this  Columliian  vear,  was  to  open  the  meeting  with  praver. 

•  )n  eitlicr  side  of  him  were  grouped  the  ( triental  delegates,  whose  manv- 
calorod  raiment  vied  with  his  own  in  brilliancy.  Conspicuous  among  these 
followers  of  ISrahma  and  ISuddha  and  .Mohammed  was  the  eloiiuent  monk 
V'ivekananda  of  IJomhiy,  clad  in  gorgeous  red  apparel,  his  bronzed  face 
surmounted  with  a  huge  turban  of  yellow.  Beside  him,  attired  in  orange 
and  white,  sat  1>.  15.  Nagarkar  of  the  ISrahmo-Soniaj,  or  association  of 
Hindu  Tlieists,  and  Dharniapala,  the  learned  Huddhist  scholar  f  om  Cevlon, 
who  biought  the  greetings  of  four   hundred   and   seventy  live    millions   of 
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IJuddhists,  and  whose  slight,  lithe  i)urs(in  was  swathed  in  pure  white,  while 
his  black  hair  fell  in  curls  upon  his  shoulders. 

There  were  present,  also,  Mohainnieilan  and  I'arsee  and  Jain  ecclesi- 
astics, each  a  pictures(iue  study  in  color  and  movement,  and  all  eager  to 
explain  and  defend  their  forms  of  faith. 

The  most  gorgeous  group  was  composed  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
delegates,  great  dignitaries  in  their  own  country,  arrayed  in  costly  silk  vest- 
ments of  all  the  colors  (jf  the  rainbow,  and  officially  representing  the  Bud- 
dhist, Taoist,  Confucian  and  Shinto  forms  of  worship. 

In  dark,  almost  ascetic  garb,  there  sat  among  his  fellow  Orientals,  I'ro- 
tab  Chunder  Moz(jomdar.    Mr.  Mozoon.iar,  the  leiiderof  the  Hrahmo-Somaj     / 
or   Hindoo  Theists  in  India,  visited  this  ccmntry  some   years    since,  and  v 
delighted  large  audiences  witli  his  elo(juence  and  perfect  command  of  the 
English  tongue. 

Another  striking  figure  was  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Zante,  his  vener- 
able beard  sweeping  his  chest,  his  head  crowned  with  a  strange  looking  hat, 
leaning  on  a  cpiaintly  carved  staff,  and  dis])'  »'ing  a  large  silver  cross  sus- 
pended from  his  girdle. 

A  ruddy-checked,  long-locked  Greek  monk  from  Asia  Minor,  who  sat 
by  his  side,  boasted  that  he  had  never  yet  worn  a  head-covering  or  spent  a 
penny  of  his  own  for  food  or  shelter. 

The  ebon-hued  but  bright  faces  of  liishop  Arnett,  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  of  a  young  African  prmce,  were  relieved  by  the  handsome 
costumes  of  the  ladies  of  the  company,  while  forming  a  somber  backgrounil 
to  all  was  the  dark  raiment  of  the  Protestant  delegates  and  invited 
guests.* 

.  The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  personages  assembled  on  the  platforjii : 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

Rev.  John  Ilenrv  Barrows,  U.I).,  Chairman  of  the  (jeneral  Committee 
on  Religious  Congresses. 

Bishop  1).  A.  Payne,  African  Methodist  E])iscopal  Church.  * 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archliishop  of  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  D.I).,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  Siddhu  Ram,  Punjaub,  India,  Mohammedan. 

Carl  von  Bergen,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  .Swedish  Society  for  Psychical 
Researcli,  Sto(  kholm,  .Sweden. 

I  Virchaml  A.  Gandhi,  B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Jain  Association 
of  India,  Bombay. 

i  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj.  Calcutta,  India.  •  • 

I  H.  Dharmapala,  General  Secretary  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  and  Del- 
egate of  the  Viiilhern  Buddhi     Church  of  Ceylon,  Colombo-Ceylon. 

/  Miss  Jeanne  .Sorabji,  a  convert  to  Christianity  froi.i  I'arseeism,  Bombay, 
iRdm. 


Kroni  ;i  M-rmoii  Ijy  tin-  Kcv.  Mr.  Wcii<Ue,  of  Oakl.tiid,  California. 
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I  I'ldf.  ('.   \.  ('liiikiavarti,   of   Allalial)ail   College,  Allalialiad,  India,  a. 
piiiiiuiiined  'riiCDSuphist. 

ki'v.  Auifiista  J.  Cliapin,  D.D-,  Chicago,  C'iiairmaii  of  llie  Woman's 
Coinniitleo  on  Religious  Congresses. 

Most  Rev.  I'atrick  A.  Feehan,  I).I).,  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

Most  Rev.  I'atrick  Ryan.  Archbishop  of  riiiladelphia. 

His  (Iruce  Archiiishop  Redwood,  of  New  Zealand. 

Riv.  Alex:iii(kr  McKenzie,  I). I).,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon.  11.  \.  I  lininliothani,  I'rcsident  of  the  World's  Cohiniliian  Expo- 
sition. 

Coinit  A.  Henistoilf  of  the  Miiiistrv  of  I'liblic  Worship  and  Instruction, 
licrlin.  Cierniany. 

Prince  Seru'c  \\ Ulkotiskv  of  Russia.    ' 

Mo>t   Rev.  Hionvsios  I, alas.  Archbishop  of  /.ante.  /ante.  ( iieece. 

Ist\.  Homer  I'aratis,  .\rclideacon  of  the  (ireek  Church  in  atteiiilaiue  on 
the  .\rchbi>hop  of  /ante. 

Hon.  I'ung  Kwang  \'u.  I'irsl  Secretarv  of  llu  (  liinese  I. euation.  Wash- 
ington. I).  ('.,  (h])iitcil  bv  the  I'.mperol  of  ('hina  to  proent  the  doctrine  of 
(  onfiniu^. 

I'.i^hop  r,.  \\  .  .\initl.  D.I  I.,  African  Methodist  Kpisd.pal  ('hnrch. 

Rl.  Rev.  Iloriii   Toki  of  the  liuddhist  Church  of  Jajnin. 

Rt.  Rev.  Reiichi  Shibata,  President  of  llie  /.hikko  sect  of  Shintoisin  in 
Japan. 

Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  .\shitsu  of  the  Buddhist  Church  of  Japan. 

Rt.  Rev.  liishop  Fallows,  of  the  Reformed  F.|)isco])al  Church  of  the 
I'niteii   .St;ites. 

Kinza  Riuge  Ilirai.  a  liuddhist  layman  from  Japan. 
I  Swami  \'ivekananda,  a  Hindu  monk  from  India. 
I  H.  H.  Nagarkar,  of  the  Hrahmo-Soniaj,  Hombay,  India. 

Jinda  Ram,  a  Mohammedan  from  India. 

Rev.  A.  J.   Canheld.   I). I).,  of    St.    Paul's  Universalist    Churcii,   Chi- 


cago. 


Rev.  P.  ( i.  Phiambolis.  <  )ecconomos.  Resident  Priest  of  the  Greek  Churcii 
in  Chicago. 

Rt.  Rev.  Hanriu  \'alsuliuchi,  of  the  Buddhist  Church  of  Jajian. 

Rev.  I'",  .v.  Noble.  I). I).,  of  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church, 
t'hicago,  aTid  member  of  the  General  Committee. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Macomliar.  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  .\r 


Rev.  (j.  I5onet-Maurv,  of    Paris,   F 


ranee,   re|)resenting   I'rciu 


h    liberal 


Protestantism. 
Prince    M( 


\fr 


inuiu   .Massaipioi,  a  native   Alrican    |)riiu'e  Irom   Liberia,  a 


fr 


convert  to  Christianity. 

Rt.  Rev.  I>isho|)  Jenner,  of  the  .Xnudican  Free  Church. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Congress. 
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Kcv.  V.  M.   Hristol,   D.D.,    < 


lU'avJo,   (I 


f     Tiiiiilv    MctI 


St    !• 


plscdp; 


Cliiirili. 

Ki-v.  Jt'iikin  l,l()V(l-J(iiics,  of   llii'  riiitarian  C'liiircli,  Cliicagi),  ami  Scc- 
R'larv  of  till'  (jeiicral  Committee  on  Kflii,'ious  (.'ong'rc.ssfs. 


U 


M; 


I'hill 


i])S,  a  missioiiaiv  from   Imlia 


I'idf.  M.  Xalcntine,  of  ( ;Lttv>l)iiii,'  l.utlic'iaii  'i'licolouical  Scmiiiaiv. 
1  Ion.  W.  T.  1 1  arris,  l'.  S.  Coininissioiicr  of  Kd  mat  ion,  W'asliinijton,  I).  C, 
William  i'ipi',  I'rivalu  Secretary  to  the  ('liairnian  of  the  (leneral  Com- 


luiltee. 


Dr.  Krnest  Faber,  a  veteran  missionarv  from  Shantfhai,  Cliin 


I< 


(!eort,'e    T.    Camllin,    a    missionary 


Cluneli,  from  Tientsin,  China. 

Kev.  Iloriiichi  Ko/aki.  ['resident  of   |)< 


>f    the    English    .Methodist 


osln.sha  I  mversitv.  lanan. 


liishop  Cotter,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Winona,  .Minn. 

lit.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.D..  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Liuversitv,  Wash 


ington,  I ).  C 


Mrs.  I'otler  Palmer.  I'resident  of  the  ISoard  of  l.adv  Managers  of  tlie 
World's  Columliian  Fxposition. 

.Mrs.  Charles  II.  Ilenrotin.  N'lcO-i'resident  of  the  Woman's  IJranch  of 
the  World's  Congress  .\iixiliai  v. 

Clarence  I",.  \'onng.  .\ssisl;iiit  .Secrclarv  World's  ('ongress  .Auxiliary. 

Dr.  .\dolf  lirodheck.  Idealist,  Hannover,  (iermanv-. 

lion.  John  W.  Iloyt.  l.L.D.,  Washington.  I).  C. 

Rev.  (Jeorge.M.  Grant.  D.D.,  Principal  of  (Jueen's  L'niversitv  (I'reshv- 
terian)  Kingston.  Canada. 

M.  de  /niigrodski.  Librarian.  Cracow,  .\ustria. 

Tht'  fifst  act  of  this  stfani^cly  diversilR-d  assciiiblv-  tlic 
representatives  of  variotis  trilies,  kiiulreds  ami  toiiiriies  on  the 
phitfonii,  and  the  densely  packed  thotisands  thr()ti,<,diotit  the 
hall  was  an  act  of  coninion  worship  to  .\lniiL,ditv  (iod.  .\ 
few  voices,  sustained  by  the  origan  under  the  totich  of  Clarence 
I'kldy,  led  off  with  the  words  of  the  One  lltindredth  I'saliii  in 
the  ])araphrase  of  Watts,  as  retouched  hv  the  pen  of  Weslev: 

IJelore  Jehovah's  awful  ihrone, 
,  \'e  nations  bow  with  sacred  iov  ; 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  tJod  alone; 


II 


e  can  create.  ,ind  he  destrov. 


'!"he  niiiltittide.  catching  the  strain  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
I'saliii  Tune,  lifted  up  a  luiohty  voi(  e  in  the  words  of  liishop 
Ken's  DoNolopy  "  the  7'r  J^ciiiit  of  Hni,dish  Christendom,"  as 
Dr.  Schaff  has  called  iC 
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I'raise  (ind,  from  whom  all  hlessin^s  (low; 


raise-  Mini, 


all  creatures  here  helow 


I'raisf  liini  ahuve,  ye  heavenly  host  ; 
I'raise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  (ihosl. 

Then  followed  the  secoiul  and  third  stanzas  of  the  psalm: 

We  are  tl.y  iieippie,  we  thy  eare, 

( )ur  souls  and  all  our  mortal  frame  : 
What  lastinj,'  honors  shall  we  rear, 

Alniij,'hty  Maker,  to  tliv  name  ? 

We'll  crowd  tliv  ,i,'ale-  wnli  thankful  solij^'s — 


II 


igh  a; 


the  I 


\eaven-  our  voices  raise 


And  earth  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues. 
Shall  fill  thv  courts  with  sounding  [>raise. 

'I'luis  it  canio  to  pass,  witlioiit  |)r('<-on<ert  or  inlfntioii,  that 
this  first  act  of  couiiiion  worship,  so  far  as  it  was  expressed  in 
English,  was  tittered  in  the  Hebrew  psalm  and  tiie  ancient 
Christian  hymn,  as  translated  by  leaders  of  three  ,i,Meat  orders 
of  the  Knglish-speakin^f  church,  the  Anijlican,  the  Puritan 
and  the  Methodist. 

At  the  end  of  the  ])salm  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  iiiiilli- 
tiide  were  led  bv  Cardinal   (libbons  in  the  Lord's  I'ravcr;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  reverent  silence   which   followed   liie   Aiiiiii. 
t  President  lionnev  pronounced  an  address  of  weh  oiiie. 
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WOKI.US    C()M;KKSS    AI'XII.IAUV. 


WoRsiill'KKS  OK  (IiHi  AM)  l.oxKUs  oK  Man,  —  1 -ct  US  rejoice  that  we 
have  lived  t')  see  this  glorious  dav;  let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Kternal  (iod. 


)se  mercv  endure 


who 

solemn  and  m 


tance 


th  r 


orever 


that 


ve   are    permitted   to    lake    par!  in  the 


ajestice\ent  of  a  Wdrld's  Congress  of  Keligioi 
if  this  event,  its  inllueiice  on  the  futuie  relations  of  tl 


s.     'riie  imp'ir- 
e  varioii---  rai  i;s 


of  men,  cannot  he  too  hiu'hiv  esteemed. 


If  th 


is  Congress 


ill    failhfullv  execute   the   duties  with  which  it   has 
L'come   a    jov    of    the    whole    earth,  and    stand    in 
ion.  crowned    with   glor\-  and  iiiaiking 


hecii   charged,  it  wil 

human  history  like  a   new  Mount  Z 

the  actual  hcginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

For  when   the   religious   faiths  of  the  world   recouni/e   each    olhcr    as 

\e  and  serve,  then. 


brothers,  children  of  one  Father,  whom  all   jirofess   lo  io\ 

and  not  till  then,  will  the  nations  of  the  earlh  vield  lo  Ihe   spiril  of 

and  learn  war  no  more. 


It   is  ins])iring  to  think  that   in  everv  pari   of  the 


rid 
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mi 


\vc)rlliiei<t  (pf  inankiiici,  who  would  lihidly  juiii  us  licMi-  if  lliat  weri'  in  their 
|K)wi'r,  this  (lay  lilt  llii'ii  1  carts  to  tiic  Su|mviiic  Hfini,'  in  carivsl  |ira\iM  for 
tlif  iiarmony  and  succt'ss  of  this  C()ii>,'rt'ss.  To  llicin  our  own  hcarls  s|n.ak 
in  love  and  synipathy  ol   this  impressive  ami  pro|ihelie  seem'. 

Ill  this  (.'oiiisTess  the  word  "  Kelitiimi  "  means  the  love  and  wdisliip  of 
(iod  and  the  love  and  serviec  of  man.  We  believe  thi'  ^^rlplur(•  that  "of  a 
Iriilli  (jod  is  no  respeeter  of  persons,  Imt  in  every  iiatinn  lie  Ihal  fciirelli 
(jod  and  workctli  rijilileousness  is 


•pled 


W 


e  eome  loL;elliei'  in 


m 


iltlial  eonlidenee  and  respect,  without  the  least  surrenderor  (•onipr(jmise  of 


iintliini,'  w 


hieh 


we   respectively  l)elie\e  to  l)e  truth   or  diilv,  wi 


that  mutual   aei|uainlaiice   and   a    free  and    sincere   iiilerclianL,'e  of  views  on 


Ih  tl 
f 


le  nope 


th 


c   u'leat   i|uestions   of   eleiii 


il    life 


anil 


luiin.'iii 


iiiiliul    will    lie   muluallv 


henelieial. 


.\s  llie   linili 


can    never   liillv  e<  mpnliend   the   iiilniile.    nor   |icr 


fecll 


express  its  owi 


1    view  of   the   divii 


ll      IK 


iill\'  follows  Ihal  iiiiliviiliial 


opinions  of   the  divine   nature  and   allrihutes    wi 


iffe 


liUl, 


properlv 


umlerstood,  these  varieties  of  view  are  not  can 


if  di 


d  and  strife,  hut 


rather   incentives  to  deejier  interest    and   ex.iminalion. 


.\\ 


anh  ( 1 


reveals  liim.scif  differently  lo  a  child  than  lo  a   man  ;  to  a  phildsopher  tii.iii 
to  one  who  eaniiot   read.     I'.acli   mils 


I    see   ( iod  w  ilh    \\v 


A    hi.-. 


sou 

Kael 


1.      I'.a.l 


I  niu>:  liehold  liiui  lhroui,di  llie  colored  yhis.~(>  o|  hiso\\ii  iialuic 


lone    must    nceivc   hiiii   aeeordinL;   lo   his  <iwii   capacity  of   receplion. 


The  fraternal 


III  of  ihe  religions  of  Ihe  world  will  come  when  ciich  sec 


I  rill  V 


lo  k 


now  now 


(iod   h 


■aled    hinisell   in  llie   other,  :iiid  ic-meiiilier- 


llie    inexora 


hie    1; 


iw   tli.il  Willi   what    imlmiieiil    il    judges   il 


ilsell    b 


J  111  I  J,' 


k'ed. 


Th 


e  reliLTioiis 


faill 


d  li 


have   most    seriousK-  niistiiidcrsloud 


and  misjudLred  each  other  from  the  use  of  wortis  in  ineaiiiuus  radically  dif- 


ferent from  those  which  ihev  were   intended   to  hear,  and  fi 


om  a  (lisrcLta 


rd 


s  ;  lielween  sii;ns  an 


of  the  distinctions  between  ai)|)earances  and  fact 

hols  and  Ihe  things  sii,'nilled  and  represented.     Such  errors  il  is  hojied  lliai 

this  t'onyress  will  do  much  to  correct  and  to  render  hereafter  impossible. 

\-  ill   his  relin" 


I  le  who  believes  that  (i 


Mas  reveaiet 


I  hi 


imsell  mole 


full 


ion  than  in  aiiv  other,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  desire  to  brim,'  that  reliLtion 
tothe  knowledge  of  all  men,  with  an  abidintr  conviction  that  the  (Jod  who 
^'ave  it  will  jireserve,  prolecl  and  advance  il  in  every  e\|icdicnl  way.  And 
hence  he  will  welcome  every  jusl  opporlunilv  to  come  into  Iraternal  rela- 
tions will)  men  of  other  creeds,  that  llie\-  iiia\-  see  in  his  upriudil  life  the 
evidence  of  the  liiith  and  beaiilv  of  his  faith,  ami  bi'  tliereb\  led  to  learn  it, 
and  be  helped  heavenward  bv  il. 

When  it  pleased  (Iod  to  yive  me  the  i<lea  <if  Ihe  World's  t^onuiesses  of 
1893,  there  came  with  thai  idea  a  ])rofound  conviction  that  their  crownini,' 
glorv  should  be  a  fraternal  conference  of  the  world's  religions.  ;\cci)rdint(ly, 
Ihe  original  announcement  of  the  World's  (.'oiiyiess  scheme,  which  was  sent 
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by  IliL"  governnieiil  of  the  United  States  to  all  other  nations,  contained 
among  other  great  things  to  Ue  considered,  "  The  Grounds  for  Fraternal 
Union  in  the  Ueligions  of  different  Peoples." 

At  first  the  proposal  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Keligions  seemed  to  many 
wholly  impracticable.  It  was  said  that  the  religions  had  never  met  but  in 
conflict,  and  that  a  different  result  could  not  be  expected  now.  A  commit- 
tee of  organization  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  This  committee  was  composed  of  representatives  of  sixteen 
different  religious  bodies.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  was  made  Chair- 
man. With  what  marveious  ability  and  fidelity  he  has  performed  the  great 
work  committed  to  his  hands  this  Congress  is  a  sufticient  witness. 

The  preliminary  address  of  the  Committee,  prepared  by  him  and  sent 
throughout  the  world,  elicited  the  most  gratifying  responses,  and  proved  that 
the  proposed  Congress  was  not  only  j)ractical)le,  but,  also,  that  it  was  most 
earnestly  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  present  age.  The  religious  leaders 
of  many  lands,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  larger  righteousness,  gave  the 
proposal  their  benediction,  and  promised  the  Congress  their  active  coopera- 
tion and  support. 

To  most  of  the  departments  of  the  World's  Congress  work  a  single 
week  of  the  Exposition  season  w^as  assigned.  To  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant a  longer  time,  not  exceeding  two  weeks,  was  given.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  supposed  that  one  or  two  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  department  of 
Religion,  but  so  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  many  have  been  the  appli- 
cations ii'  Miis  departmeni,  that  liie  plans  lor  it  have  repeatedly  been  re-ar- 
ranged, and  it  now  extends  from  September  4  to  October  15,  and  several  of 
the  religious  congresses  have  nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  meet  outside 
of  these  limits. 

Ihe  program  for  the  Religious  Congresses  of  1893,  as  prepared  by  Dr. 
Harrt)ws,  constitutes  what  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  designated  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  century.  The  program  of  this 
general  Parliament  of  Religions  directly  represents  England,  Scotland,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Tui-key,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  Jajian,  China,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Hrazil,  Canada,  and  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and  indirectly  includes  many  other  countries.  This  remarkable 
program  presents,  among  other  great  themes  to  be  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress, Theism,  Judai.sm,  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
Confucianism,  Shintoism,  Zoroastrianism,  Catholicism,  the  Greek  Church, 
Protestantism  in  many  forms,  and  also  refers  to  the  nature  and  influence  of 
other  religious  systems. 

This  program  also  announces  for  pre.sentation  the  great  subjects  of  rev- 
elation, immortality,  the  incarnation  of  God,  the  universal  elements  in 
Religion,  the  ethical  unity  of  different  religious  systems,  the  relations  of 
Religion  to  morals,  marriage,  education,  science,  philosophy,  evolution,  music, 
labor,  government,  peace  and  war,  and  many  other  themes  of  absorbing  inter- 
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est.  The  distint'uished  leaders  of  luiniaii  |>ri)i,'ifss  l»y  \v1m,;i  ilR->e  ,i,'rc;il  lup. 
ics  will  l)C  presented  eoiistilute  an  ini|)ar;illi;le.l  i;ala\\  "f  eminent  names, 
Imt  we  niav  not  pause  toeall  the  illuslriuus  mil. 

For  the  exetulion  dI  this  part  of  the  i;eneral  |)niL,'rani  seventeen  days 
have  l>een  assigned.  l)ininj,'  sulistanlially  the  same  p^Tixl  llie  sei'oml  part 
of  the  |iro^'rani  will  he  exeeuted  in  the  adjoining;  Hallo)  \\  a^hinu'lon.  This 
will  eonsist  in  what  are  termed  "presentations"  of  their  distinelive  faith  and 
achievements  hv  selected  representatives  ol  the  different  iluinhes.  These 
presentations  will  he  made  to  the  world,  as  represeiiteil  in  the  World's 
keliijioiis  C'ongres.ses  of  lS()_V  All  persons  interested  are  eordially  invited  to 
attend  them. 

'I'he  third  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  congresses  of  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  separate  and  independent  congresses  ot  the  different  relig- 
ions denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  setting  forth  their 
doctrines  and  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  mankind.  'I'hese  special 
congres.ses  will  he  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  smaller  halls  of  this  memo- 
rial huilding.  A  few  of  them  have,  for  special  reasons,  already  heen  held. 
It  is  the  special  ohject  of  these  denominational  congresses  to  afforil  oppor- 
tunities for  furtl'.er  infornu.iion  to  all  who  may  desire  it.  'I'he  leaders  of 
these  several  churches  most  cordially  desire  the  attendance  of  the  represent- 
atives of  other  religions.  The  denominational  congresses  will  each  he  hekl 
during  (he  week  in  which  the  jiresentation  of  the  denomination  will  occur. 

Th','  fourth  and  final  part  ol  the  program  cif  the  department  of  Relig- 
ion will  consist  of  congresses  of  various  kindred  organizations.  These  con- 
gresses will  he  held  hetween  the  close  of  the  Parliament  of  Keligions  and 
Octolier  15,  and  will  include  missions,  ethics,  Sunday  rest,  the  Kvangelical 
.Mliance,  and  similar  associations.  'I'he  Congress  on  Kvolution  shouhl,  in 
regularity,  have  been  helil  in  the  Departnient  of  Science,  hut  circumstances 
prevented,  and  it  has  heen  given  a  place  in  this  Ueparlineiit  hv  the  courtesy 
of  the  committee  of  organization. 

/  'I'o  this  more  than  imperial  feast,  I  hid  you  welcome. 

We  meet  on  the  mountain  height  of  absolute  respect  for  the  religious 
convictions  of  each  other;  and  an  earnest  desire  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  con.solations  which  other  forms  of  faith  than  our  own  offer  to  their 
devotees.  The  very  basis  of  our  convocation  is  the  idea  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  religion  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  the  truest  and  the  best 
of  all ;  and  that  they  will,  therefore,  hear  with  p.'rfect  candor  anil  without 
lear  the  convictions  of  oilier  sincere  souls  on  tliv  gi\at  ipiostions  of  the 
iiiimortal  life. 

Let  one  other  point  be  clearly  stated.  \\  liile  th.'  momliers  of  this  Con- 
gress meet,  as  men,  on  a  common  ground  of  perfect  e(|ualitv,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank  of  each  in  his  own  church  is  at  the  same  time  gladiv  recognized 
and  respected,  as  the  just  acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  attainments, 
attempt  is  here  made  to  treat   all  religions  as  of  e(|uai  merit.     Any 
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Muli  iiloa  is  ixpR'ssly  disclaiiiicd.  In  this  ("imjiivss  I'arli  system  cil  kcliijinn 
stands  l)y  itself  in  its  own  pi-rfi't't  inlfijiity,  inu'cinipi'Diniscd.  in  anv  di'iircc, 
liy  its  relation  to  any  otiuT.  In  tlic  ian.i!iia.t(t'  of  tin.'  pH-liiniiiarv  |)uliiicali<in 
intlif  Department  of  Religion, we  seek  in  tliis  t'ontfiess  "to  mute  all  Keliirion 
against  all  irreli^'iun  ;  to  make  the  i^olden  rule  the  hasis  of  this  union  ;  and 
to  j)resent  to  the  worhl  the  substantial  unity  of  many  religions  in  the  tfood 
deeds  of  the  religious  life."  Without  controversy,  or  any  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  any  matter  of  faith  or  worship  or  reliuious  opinion, 
we  seek  a  better  knowledge  of  the  reli^d(4us  condition  of  all  mankind,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  usefid  to  each  other  and  to  nil  others  who  love  truth 
and  riifhteousness. 

This  tlay  the  sun  of  a  new  era  of  religious  peace  and  progress  rises 
over  the  world,  dispelling  the  dark  clouds  of  sectarian  strife. 

This  day  a  new  flower  blooms  in  the  gardens  of  religious  thought,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  its  ex(iuisite  perfume. 

This  day  a  new  fraternity  is  born  into  the  world  of  human  progress,  to 
aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Kra  and  flower  and  fraternity  bear  one  name.  It  is  a  name  which  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  God  and  love  man  in  everv  clime. 
'!" hose  who  hear  its  music  joyfully  echo  it  back  to  sun  and  flower. 

1  r  IS  TIIK  Brotiikriiooi)  (>i-  Kki.kuons. 

In  this  name  I  welcome  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Religions  of  the 
World. 

At  tlie  ronrlusion  of  I'resident  lionncy's  address,  the 
Chairman  of  the  (leneral  Coiiiiiiittee  which  had  been  chari^ed 
with  tlie  hibor  and  responsibility  of  the  arrantjenients  prepara- 
tory to  tlie  Parliament,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 


ADDRKSS    OK    CHAIRM.W    JOHN    HKNKY    HARROWS    OF  THK 
(;KNKRA1,    COMMITI  KK. 

Mr.  rRKsiui'.NT  AM)  Friknds,  If  mv  heart  did  not  overflow  with 
cordial  welcome  at  this  hour,  which  promises  to  be  a  great  moment  in  his- 
tory, it  would  be  because  I  had  lost  the  sjjiril  of  manhood  and  had  been  for- 
saken bv  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  whitest  snow  on  the  sacred  mount  of  Japan, 
the  clearest  w.iler  springing  from  the  sacred  fountains  of  India  are  not  more 
pure  and  bright  than  the  joy  of  my  heart  and  of  many  hearts  here  that  this 
day  has  dawned  in  the  annals  of  lime,  and  that,  from  the  farthest  isles  of 
Asia;  from  India,  mother  of  religions;  from  Europe,  the  great  teacher  of 
rivili/ation  ;  from  the  shores  on  which  breaks  the  "long  wash  of  /Vustralasian 
.seas;"  that  from  neighboring  lands  and  from  all  parts  of  this  republic,  which 
we  love  to  contem[)late  as  the  land  of  earth's  brightest  future,  you  have  come 
here  at  our  invitation  in  the  expectation  that  the  world's  first  Parliament  oJ 
Religions  must  prove  an  event  of  race-wide  and  perpetual  significance. 
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I'Di-  more  llian  two  vimi>  iIh- (Ji-iifial  <'iiinniilU'i\  wliiili  I  liavc  llic  Imiiitr 
to  ii'|iii'M-iil,  workini;  li>>,'i'llR'r  in  uiilircikfii  lianiiuiiy,  and  prcsi-nlini;  tin- 
piiiurt'  and  prophci'v  of  a  united  Clirislondoin.  have  laiiicd  on  their  aidiious 
and  .sonu'linies  u]>|iallin>,'  task  in  lia|>|)y  anticipation  of  this  i^olden  hour. 
Your  coniini,'  lias  constantly  been  in  our  thoughts  and  hopes  and  fervent 
prayers.  I  rejoice  that  vour  loni,'  voyaijes  and  journeys  are  over,  and  that 
here,  in  this  young  capital  of  our  western  civilization,  you  find  men  eager  for 
truth,  sympathetic  with  the  spirit  of  universal  hiniian  brotherhood,  and  loyal, 
1  believe,  to  the  highest  they  know,  glad  and  gratefid  to  .Mmighty  ( lod  that 
they  see  your  faces  and  are  to  hear  vour  words. 

Welcome,  most  welcome,  O  wise  men  of  the  Kast  and  of  tlie  West  I 
May  the  star  which  has  led  you  hither  be  like  that  luminary  which  guided 
the  sages  of  old,  nnd  niav  this  meeting  bv  liie  inland  sea  of  a  new  continent 
be  blessed  of  heaven  to  the  redemption  of  men  from  error  and  from  sin  and 
despair.  I  wish  ycu  to  understand  that  this  great  undertaking,  which  has 
aimed  to  house  under  one  friendly  roof  in  brotherly  council  the  representa- 
tives of  (iod's  aspiring  and  believing  children  everywhere,  has  been  con- 
ceived and  carried  on  through  strenuous  and  patient  toil,  with  an  unfaltering 
heart,  with  a  devout  faith  in  (iod,  and  with  most  signal  and  special  evidences 
of  his  divine  guidance  nnd  favor. 

Long  ago  I  should  have  surrendered  the  task  intrusted  to  me  before  the 
colo.ssal  ilifficulties  looming  ever  in  the  w'ay,  had  1  not  committed  mv  work 
to  the  gracious  care  of  tliat  God  who  loves  all  his  children,  whose  thoughts 
are  long,  long  thoughts,  who  is  patient  and  merciful  as  well  as  just,  and  who 
cares  inlinitely  more  for  the  souls  of  his  erring  ch'ldn-n  than  for  anv  creetl 
or  philosophy  of  human  devising.  If  anvthing  great  and  worthy  is  to  be 
the  outcf)me  of  this  Parliament,  the  glorv  is  wholly  due  to  Him  who  inspired 
it,  and  who,  in  the  Scriptures  which  most  of  us  cherish  as  the  Word  of  (joil, 
has  taught  the  blessed  truths  of  divine  Fatherhood  and  human  brotherhood. 

I  should  not  use  the  word  "if"  in  speaking  of  the  outcome  of  this  Con- 
gress of  Religions,  since,  were  it  decreed  that  our  sessions  should  end  this 
day,  the  truthful  liistorian  would  say  that  the  idea  which  has  inspired  and 
led  this  movement,  the  idea  who.se  beauty  an<l  force  have  drawn  you  through 
these  many  thousand  miles  <A  travel,  that  this  idea  has  been  so  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  men  that  they  will  not  forget  it,  and  that  our  meeting  this  morn- 
ing has  become  a  new,  great  fact  in  the  historic  evolution  of  the  race  which 
will  not  be  obliterated. 

What,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  blunted  some  of  the  arrows  of  criti- 
cism shot  at  the  promoters  of  this  movement  is  this  other  fact,  that  it  is  the 
representatives  of  that  Christian  faith  which  we  .believe  has  in  it  such  ele- 
ments and  divine  forces  that  it  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  all  men,  who  have 
plaiineil  and  provided  this  first  school  of  com])arativc  religions,  wherein 
devout  men  of  all  faiths  may  speak  for  them.selves  without  hindrance,  with- 
out criticism  and  without  compromise,  and   tell  what  they  believe  and  why 
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tlifV  tielicvu  il.  I  appeal  to  the  leprcseiitativos  of  tlic  non-Christian  faiths, 
and  ask  you  if  Christianity  suffers  in  y^iur  even  fixui  iiavinx  called  this  Par- 
liament of  Kelij,'ions?  Do  you  believe  that  its  jienelicent  work  in  the  world 
will  he  one  whit  lessened  ? 

On  the  contrary,  you  agree  with  the  great  mass  of  Christian  scholars  in 
America  in  helievini,'  that  Christendom  may  proudly  hold  .)|)  this  Congress 
of  the  Faiths  as  a  torch  of  truth  and  of  love  w  Inch  may  prove  the  morning 
star  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  a  true  and  noble  sense  in  which 
America  is  a  Christian  nation,  since  Christianity  is  recognized  by  the 
supreme  court,  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  by  executive  oflicers,  by 
general  national  acceptance  and  observance  as  the  |)revailing  religion  of 
our  people.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  church  and  state  are 
united.  In  America  they  are  separated,  and  in  this  land  the  widest  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  freedom  is  realized.  Justice  Ameer  .\li,  of  Calcutta, 
whose  absence  we  lament  to-day,  has  exjjressetl  the  opinion  that  only  in 
this  western  republic  would  such  a  congress  as  this  have  been  undertaken 
and  achieved. 

I  do  not  forget — I  am  glad  to  remember — that  devout  Jews,  lovers  of 
humanity,  have  cooperated  with  us  in  this  Parliament ;  that  these  men  and 
women  representing  the  most  wonderful  of  all  races  and  the  most  persistent 
of  all  religions,  who  have  come  W'lh  good  cause  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
fieedom  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica-  that  these  friends,  some  of  whom 
are  willing  to  call  themselves  Old  Testament  Christians,  as  I  am  willing  to 
call  myself  a  New  Testament  Jew,  have  zealously  anil  powerfullv  coiiperated 
in  this  good  work.  Hut  the  world  calls  us,  ami  we  call  ourselves,  a  C!hris- 
tian  people.  We  believe  in  the  gospels  and  in  Ilim  whom  tliev  set  forth  as 
"the  light  of  the  world,"  and  Christian  .America,  which  owes  .so  much  to 
Columbus  and  l.uther,  to  the  I'llgrim  Fathers  and  to  John  Wesley,  which 
owes  so  much  to  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  college  and  the 
Christian  school,  welcomes  to-dav  the  earnest  disciples  of  other  faiths  and 
the  men  of  all  faiths  who,  from  many  lands,  have  flocked  to  this  jubilee  of 
civilization. 

Cherishing  the  light  which  Cod  has  given  us  and  eager  to  send  this 
light  everywhither,  we  do  not  believe  that  Ood,  the  eternal  Spirit,  has  left 
himself  without  witness  in  non-Christian  nations.  There  is  a  divine  light 
enlightening  every  man. 

One  accent  of  the  Uolv  (Ihost 
The  heedless  world  has  never  lost. 

Professor  Max  Midler,  of  Oxford,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  our  move- 
ment and  has  .sent  a  contribution  to  this  Parliantent,  has  gathered  together 
in  his  last  volume  a  collection  of  prayers,  Kgyptian,  .\ccadian,  Habylonian, 
Vedic,  Avestic,  Chinese,  Mohammedan  and  modern  ilindu,  which  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  sun  which  shone  over  Hethleliem  and  Calvary  has 
cast  some  celestial   illumination  and  called   forth   some  devout  and  holy 
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aspirations  \>y  tiic  Nile  ami  the  (ianK^^'s,  in  llie  flescrts  (if  Arabia  and  by 
the  wavt.'s  of  the  \'fllo\v  Sea. 

It  is  perfectly  evitlent  to  iiluminated  minds  that  we  should  cherish 
loving  tiioiiKJits  of  all  peoples  and  humane  views  oi  all  the  threat  and  lasting 
religions,  and  that  whoever  would  advance  the  cause  of  iiis  own  faith  must 
first  discover  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  truths  contained  in  other 
faiths. 

'I'liis  I'arliament  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to  many  Christians  by 
marking  the  time  when  they  shall  cea.se  thinking  that  the  verities  and 
virtues  of  other  religions  discredit  the  claims  of  Christianity  or  bar  its 
progress.  It  is  our  desire  and  hope  to  broaden  and  purify  the  mental  and 
spiritual  vision  of  men.  Relieving  that  nations  and  faiths  are  separated  in 
part  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  why  shall  not  this  I'arliament  help  to 
remove  the  one  and  soften  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  Christians  be  glad 
to  learn  what  God  has  wrought  through  Huddha  and  Zoroaster  -  through 
the  sage  of  China,  and  the  prophets  of  India  and  the  prophet  of  Islam  ? 

We  are  met  together  to-day  as  men,  children  of  one  (lod,  sharers  with 
all  men  in  weakness  and  guilt  and  need,  sharers  with  devout  souls  every- 
where in  as|)iration  and  hope  and  longing.  We  are  met  as  religious  men, 
believing  even  here  in  this  capital  of  material  wonders,  in  the  presence  of 
an  K.xposition  which  displays  the  unparalleled  marvels  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, that  tiiere  is  a  spiritual  root  to  all  human  progress.  We  are  met  in 
a  school  of  comparative  theology,  which  I  hope  will  prove  more  spiritual 
and  ethical  than  iheological.  We  are  met,  I  believe,  in  the  temper  of  love, 
determined  to  l.'.ry,  at  least  for  the  time,  our  sharp  hostilities,  anxious  to 
(ind  out  v.hereJM  we  agree,  eager  to  learn  whot  constitutes  the  strength  of 
other  faiths  and  the  weakness  of  our  own.  And  we  are  met  as  conscien- 
tious and  truth-seeking  men,  in  a  council  where  no  one  is  asked  to 
surrender  or  abate  his  in<lividual  convictions,  and  where,  I  will  add,  no  one 
would  be  worthy  of  a  place  if  he  did. 

We  are  met  in  a  great  conference,  men  and  women  of  different  minds, 
where  the  speakers  will  not  be  ambitious  for  short-lived,  verbal  victories 
over  others,  where  gentleness,  courtesy,  wisdom  and  moderation  will  pre- 
vail far  more  than  heated  argumentation.  I  am  confident  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  limitations  which  constitute  the  peculiar  glory  of  this 
assembly.  We  are  not  here  as  Baptists  and  Buddhists,  Catholics  and  Confu- 
cians, I'arsees  and  I'resbyterians,  Methodists  and  .Moslems  ;  we  are  here 
as  members  of  a  I'arliament  of  Religions,  over  which  Hies  no  sectarian  flag, 
which  is  to  be  stampeded  by  no  .sectarian  war-cries,  but  where  for  the  first 
time  in  a  large  council  is  lifted  up  the  banner  of  love,  fellowship,  brother- 
hood. We  all  feel  that  there  is  a  spirit  which  should  always  pervade  these 
meetings,  and  if  anyone  should  offend  against  this  spirit  let  him  not  be 
rebuked  publicly  or  personally ;  your  silence  will  be  a  graver  and  severer 
rebuke. 
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W'f  iiiT  luil  lii'ie  liiciilii'iM-  uiic  aiio'liiT,  lull  ciu'li  In  sprak  oul  posilivtlv 
anil  fiMiiklv  \us  (iwii  iDiiviclion^  icyardiiiL;  lii>ii\vn  failli.  I  lie  u'tral  wniM 
oiilsiik'  will  iL'vii-w  iilir  work  :  llii'  iirxl  ii'iilinv  will  luvii'w  il.  Il  i>  mn 
liiL;li  and  iiolik'  llll^ilR'^^  In  niaki'  llial  work  the  lii'sl    |Mi.ssililc', 

TluTc  will  l)c  Mn'ial  ifalhi'rimjs  in  ihc  iinirsu  of  litis  I'arliiiiiioiit  in 
which  wc  shall  lie  al)lc  lo  i;c't  al  each  oIIkt  nioiv  lIoscIv  ;  there  will  lie 
review  seclion.s  in  llie  smaller  halls  where,  in  a  friendly  way,  lhroili{h  ipies- 
lion  and  answer  and  sii,Lt,i,'estion,  Ihe  ureal  themes  lo  he  treated  in  the  Hall 
of  ('olunil)iis  will  he  considered  and  various  li>;hts  thrown  upon  lliem;  hut 
in  this  lentral  hall  of  the  Parliament  Ihe  v!'-'"L'i'al  program  will  he  carried 
out,  and,  I  trust,  alwavs  in  the  spirit  which  ulows  in  \'(/ur  hearts  at  this  hour. 

Il  is  a  ijreal  and  wonderful  prourani  that  is  to  he  spread  hefore  \du  ;  il 
is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  or  had  |ilanned  for,  iuil  it  is  too  lari^'e  hir  anv 
oiie  mind  to  receive  il  in  its  lullness  durini,'  the  seventeen  davs  of  our  ses- 
sions. Careful  and  schoiarlv  essav.s  have  hjen  prep.ireil  and  sent  in  liv 
),'ieal  UK'ii  of  iIk'  old  world  and  the  new,  which  are  worthy  of  iIil;  most  seri- 
ous and  ijralcful  attention,  and  I  am  conlident  that  each  one  of  us  may  gain 
enough  to  make  this  Parliament  an  epoch  of  his  life.  Vou  will  he  glad 
with  me  that,  since  this  is  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  specula- 
tion, our  attention  is  for  several  days  to  he  given  to  those  greatest  practical 
themes  which  juess  upon  good  men  everywhere.  How  can  we  make  this 
suffering  and  needy  world  less  a  home  of  grief  and  strife  and  far  more  a 
commonweallh  of  love,  a  kingdom  ot  heaven  ?  How  can  we  ahridge  Ihe 
chasms  of  altercation  which  have  kept  good  n>en  from  coii|)i;rating  ?  How 
can  we  hring  intocloscr  fellowshi|)  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  Ihe  world  ?  .\nd  how  can  we  hnng  ahout  a  better  umlerstanding  among 
the  men  of  all  faiths?  I  believe  that  great  liuhl  will  be  thrown  upon  these 
|)r(>blems  in  the  coming  days. 

( )utside  of  this  central  Parliament,  and  yet  a  part  of  it,  are  the  congress- 
es of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  Hall  of  Washington  and  else- 
where. Anil  they  will  greatly  help  to  complete  the  |)icture  of  the  spiritual 
forces  now  at  work  among  men  and  to  bring  to  a  gainsaying  and  gold-wor- 
shiping generation  a  sense  of  those  iliviner  forces  which  are  moving  on 
humanity. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  with  any  completeness,  how  vast  and  various  are  my 
obligations  to  tho.se  who  have  helped  us  in  this  colossal  undertaking.  Let 
me,  however,  give  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the  devout  women  who,  from  the 
beginning,  have  championed  the  idea  of  this  Parliament  and  worked  for  its 
realization ;  to  Ihe  I'resident  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  his  associ- 
ates; to  Ihe  I'resident  of  Ihe  World's  Congress  .Xuxiliary,  whose  patient  and 
'I'itanic  labors  will  one  day  be  ajipreciated  at  their  full  value  ;  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  secular  press  of  our  country,  which  has  been  .so  friendly  and  helpful 
from  the  start ;  to  the  more  than  three  thousand  men  :id  women  upon  our 
Ailvisorv  Council  in  manv   lands ;  to   the   scores  of  missionaries  who  have 
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been  farsiKhted  and  hroafl-mindcd  eiiotiKli  to  rcali/u  the  Hiiprenie  value  ot 
thh  rarlianieiit  ;  to  I'reKJdent  Miller,  of  ihe  Christian  College  at  Madras, 
who  has  iiKed  his  pen  an<l  voice  in  oiir  iiehalf;  to  Ihe  Itiidilhist  scholars  of 
Japan  who  have  written  and  spoken  in  favor  of  this  Coiififress  of  Faiths;  to 
Mr.  Dhartnapala,  of  Ceylon,  who  has  left  intportant  work  in  connection 
with  his  society  in  southern  India  to  make  this  lon^  journey  to  the  heart  of 
America;  to  Mr.  Mo/o mtdar  an<l  all  others  who  have  com.-  to  us  from  Ihe 
most  |M>pul(ius  pr)rtion  of  Kn^land's  Kft'at  empire,  which  has  been  well 
calle<l  "the  hu^esl  slandini;  I'arliamenl  of  Keliv'ions  in  the  world"  ;  to  Ihe 
imperial  government  of  China,  that  has  commissioned  a  learned  and  able 
Confucian  to  speak  for  one  of  the  faiths  of  his  nation  ;  to  scores  of  Ihe  bishops 
of  the  .\ngiican,  Methodist,  L'nitetl  Hrethren,  Africai.  MelliodisI  and  oiIht 
churches;  to  business  men  in  our  own  city  who  have  ^'cnerousiv  helped  me 
in  times  of  special  need,  and  to  the  diKiiilaries  of  Ihe  i;reat  Catholic  Cluucli 
of  our  country,  who,  lhrou)sdi  the  learned  and  broad-minded  Kector  of  IIk- 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  have  brought  to  us  a  dei,'ri;e  of  cu.iper- 
ation  and  fellowship  for  which  we  can  never  l)e  too  ,i;rateful. 

All  these  we  welcome  to-day  ;  or,  if  some  of  them  be  not  licre,  we  send 
to  them,  and  to  a  multitude  of  others  w  hum  I  have  not  named,  our  affectionate 
i;ratitudc  and  fraternal  salutation.  .\nd  to  the  representatives  of  ihe  ortho- 
dox (ireek  Church,  of  the  Russian  Church,  of  the  Armenian  Church,  of  the 
ilulxarian  and  other  tMuirches  we  extend  the  most  cordial  welcome  and 
salutation.  I  believe  that  you  will  all  feel  at  home  with  us;  I  lielieve  thai 
your  cinniiik;  will  enlighten  us.  We  shall  hear  about  the  faith  of  the  I'aisccs 
in  the  words  of  those  who  hold  that  ancient  doctrine  ;  we  shall  hear  of  ilic 
faith  of  the  Jains  of  India  in  the  words  of  one  who  belongs  lo  that  com- 
munity which  is  far  older  than  C'hristianity.  Our  minds  and  our  hearts  are 
to  be  widened  as  we  take  in  more  fully  the  various  works  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Welcome,  one  and  all,  thrice  welcome  to  the  world's  first  I'arlianienl  of 
Relinions  I  Welcome  to  the  men  and  women  of  Israel,  the  standing;  miracle 
of  nations  and  religions  !  Welcome  to  the  disciples  of  I'rince  Siddariha, 
the  many  millions  who  cherish  in  their  heart  Lord  Huddha  as  the  light  of 
Asia  !  Welcome  to  the  high  priest  of  Ihe  nalioiial  religion  of  Japan  I  This 
city  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  the  sunrise 
kingdom.  Welcome  to  the  men  of  India  and  all  faiths  !  Welcome  to  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  may  (iod's  blessing  abide  in  our  council  aiul 
extend  to  the  twelve  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  whose  representatives 
I  address  at  this  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  s|)irits  of  just  and  good  men  hover  over  this 
assembly.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  I'aul  is  here,  the  zealous  missionary  of 
Christ  whose  courtesy,  wisdom  and  unbounded  tact  were  manifest  when  he 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrecti(m  beneath  the  shadows  ul  the  Parthenon. 
I  believe  the  spirit  of  the  wise  and  humane  Huddha  is  here,  and  of  Socrates 
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llif  scarclii'r  after  triilh,  and  nf  Ji-reniy  'I'aylur  an<l  John  Miltnii  and  Kokit 
Williunis  and  Lessin^,  (he  >{iTat  apitstlcs  of  tolt-ration,  I  Itt'lii-ve  llial  the 
sjiirit  of  Al)raliani  l.inccdii,  wlio  s<)ii>{lil  for  a  cliurcli  founded  on  love  for 
(iod  and  man,  is  not  far  from  us,  and  the  spirit  of  'lennvson  and  W'hitlier 
and  l'liilh|is  lirooivs,  who  all  looked  forward  to  this  Parliament  as  the  reali- 
zation of  a  nolde  idea, 

When,  a  few  days  a,i[o.  1  met  lor  the  first  lime  the  delejfales  who  liave 
I'ome  to  Us  from  Japan,  and  shortly  after  the  dele^'ates  who  have  come  to  us 
from  India,  I  felt  that  the  arms  of  human  lirotherhood  had  reaehed  almost 
around  the  ^'lolie.  Hut  there  is  somethini;  stronger  than  human  love  and 
fellowslii|i,  and  what  i;ives  us  the  most  ho|>e  and  happiness  to-dav  is  our 
contidenee  that 

the  wholi-  round  world  is  e\«Mv  way 
I'lounil  liy  Ljold  t'hains  ahout  the  feet  of  (iod. 

Till'  iiiaiiifcslation  of  syiii|>alliy  and  approval  wliicli  fol- 
lowed till'  addioss  of  the  Chainnaii  of  tlie  (ieiieral  ('oiiitiiitlee 
had  not  siil)sidod  wlicn  it  was  clianyed  into  a  hearty  ifreetinj.; 
to  the  Most  kevcr'.'ii  1  the  Archbisliop  of  Chitaijo,  who  was 
iiitrodiieed  to  sp^;  ik  in  the  naniL-  of  the  Catholie  c(jiiinninion. 


Sl'i:i'.(ll    <>1     AKllllilSIIOl'     I'KKUAN. 

On  this  mo>t  intere>tini;  oecasion,  ladies  and  ijentlemen,  a  f)rivilei,'e 
has  l>een  ifranted  to  me  -  -  that  of  ijivini;  ijreetini,'  in  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  memliers  of  this  I'arliaiueiit  of  Keliiiions.  Surely 
we  all  reifard  it  as  a  time  and  a  day  of  the  highest  interest,  for  we  have 
here  the  commencement  of  an  assemhiy  unii|ue  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  representatives  from  the  ancient  Ivast  has  mentioned  that  his 
kin^'  in  early  days  held  a  meetini,'  somethinLT  like  this,  l)ut  ceitainlv  the 
modern  and  historical  world  has  had  no  such  tliint;.  .Men  have  come  Ironi 
distant  lands,  fiom  many  shores,  'they  represent  many  types  of  race. 
Thev  represent  many  fornis  of  faith  ;  some  from  the  distant  l'!asl  represent- 
inij  its  remote  anti(|uity,  some  from  the  i>hinds  and  continents  of  the  West. 
In  all  there  is  a  threat  diversity  of  o|)inion,  hut  in  all  there  is  a  iireat,  high 
motive. 

Of  all  the  thinus  our  city  has  seen  and  heiud  diirmi,' these  passing' 
nionths  the  hiirhest  and  the  i,'reatest  is  now  to  be  presented  to  it.  I'or 
eariu'sl  men,  learned  and  clo<|uciit  men  of  dil'fcrent  faiths  have  come  to 
speak  and  to  tell  us  of  those  lliiiii,'>  lli.il  arc  of  lln'  highest  and  deepest  interest 
to  us  all.  We  are  interested  in  ni.iterial  lliini;s  ;  we  are  interested  in  heauti- 
fiil  things.  Wc  admire  the  wonders  o(  that  new  city  that  lias  s|)run(;  up  on 
the  southern  end  of  our  ^'leat  city  of  Chica.fs'o;  hut  when  learned  men,  men 
representing?  tlie  Ihoiii^ht  of  the  world  on  Religion,  come  to  tell  us  of  (Iod 
and  of  liis  truth,  and  of  life  and  of  death,  and  of  immortality  and  of  justice. 
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and  nf  goodness  and  of  charity,  then  we  liiiten  In  what  will  surpasii 
intinituly  whatever  the  musit  learned  ur  most  able  men  can  tell  UHuf  material 
thingit. 

ThoHC  niL'n  that  have  come  together  will  tell  of  th(;ir  systcmH  of  faith, 
without,  as  has  iieen  well  said  \>y  Dr.  Marrows,  one  atom  of  surrender  of 
what  each  one  believes  to  be  the  truth  for  him.  No  doubt  it  will  be  of 
exceeding  interest,  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  the  end,  when  all  is  spoken, 
there  will  l)e  at  least  one  >{reat  result;  l>ecausc  no  matter  how  we  may  dif- 
fer in  faith  or  in  religion,  there  is  cme  thin|i(  that  is  common  to  us  all,  and 
that  is  a  cummon  humanity.  An<l  these  men,  representing  the  races  and 
fnitha  of  the  world,  meeting  toi(etlier  and  talking  together  and  seeing  one 
another,  will  have  for  each  other  in  the  end  a  sincere  res|)cct  and  reverence 
and  a  cordial  and  fraternal  feeling  of  friendsliip.  .\s  the  privilege  which 
I  prize  very  much  has  been  given  to  me,  I  l)id  them  all,  in  my  own  name 
and  of  that  which  I  re|)resent,  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

President  Honney  then  introduced,  amid  loud  cheering. 
His  Kiiiinence  James,  (.'urdinal  (iil>l>ons.  of  Maltimore,  explain- 
ing  that  it  was  in  spite  of  illness  tliat  the  Cardinal  had  <(tiiie 
so  far  in  order  to  respond  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

SI'KIXH    OK   CARDINAL    GIBBONS. 

Your  honored  president  has  informed  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if 
I  were  to  consult  the  interests  of  my  health  I  should  perhaps  be  in  bed  this 
morning,  but,  as  I  was  announced  to  say  a  word  in  response  to  the  kind 
speeches  that  have  been  offered  to  us,  I  could  not  fail  to  pre.sent  myself  at 
least  and  to  show  my  interest  in  your  great  undertaking. 

I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duly  as  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church  if 
I  did  not  say  that  it  is  our  desire  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  observation  and,  if  possible,  to  the  acceptance  of  every  right-minded 
man  that  will  listen  to  us.  But  we  appeal  only  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience 
and  of  intellect.  I  feel  that  in  possessing  my  faith  I  possess  a  treasure  com- 
pared with  which  all  the  treasures  of  this  world  arc  but  dross ;  and,  instead 
of  hiding  lho.se  treasures  in  my  own  coverts,  I  would  like  to  share  them  with 
others,  especially  as  I  am  none  the  poorer  in  making  others  the  richer.  Hut 
though  we  do  not  agree  in  matters  of  faith,  as  the  Most  Reverend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  has  said,  thanks  be  to  (lod  there  is  one  platform  on  which 
we  all  stand  united.  It  is  the  platform  of  charity,  of  humanity,  and  of  benev- 
olence. And  as  ministers  of  Christ  we  thank  him  for  our  great  model  in 
this  particular.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  came  upon  this  earth  to  break  down 
the  wall  of  partition  that  separated  race  from  race  and  people  from  people 
and  tribe  from  tribe,  and  has  made  us  one  peop'e,  one  family,  recognizing 
God  as  our  common  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  our  brother. 

We  have  a  beautiful  lesson  given  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
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that  benutiful  parable  of  the  k'xxI  Snmaritiiii  whii'h  we  nil  <)uv;1i(  to  follow. 
We  know  that  the  >{oo(l  Sumaritai)  rendered  nssistiince  to  a  dying  u\  in  and 
ImndaKod  his  wounds.  The  Samaritan  was  his  enemy  in  religion  and  in 
faith,  his  enemy  in  nationality,  and  his  enemy  even  in  social  life.  I'hat  is  the 
model  that  we  all  ought  to  follow. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  all  leave  this  hall  animated  hy  a  greater  love  for 
one  another;  for  lo<-e  knows  no  distinction  of  faith.  Christ  the  Lord  is  our 
model,  I  say.  We  eannot,  like  our  <livinc  Saviour,  give  sight  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  walking  to  the  lame  and  strength  to  the  para- 
lyzed limi)s ;  wc  cannot  work  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought ;  but  there 
are  other  miracles  far  more  beneficial  to  ourselves  that  wc  are  all  in  the 
measure  of  our  lives  capable  of  working,  and  those  arc  the  miracles  of 
charity,  of  mercy,  and  of  love  to  our  fellow-man. 

Let  no  man  say  that  he  cannot  serve  his  brnther.  Let  no  man  say 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  That  was  the  language  of  Cain,  and  I  say 
to  you  all  here  to-day,  no  matter  what  may  be  your  faith,  that  yoti  arc  and 
you  ought  each  to  be  your  brother's  keeper.  Where  should  we  (,'hrlstians  be 
to  day  if  Christ  the  Lord  had  said,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  We 
should  be  all  walking  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  if  to-day 
we  enjoy  in  this  great  and  benelicenl  land  of  ours  blessings  beyond  compari- 
son, we  owe  it  to  Christ  who  redeemed  us  all.  I'herefore,  let  us  thank 
(jod  for  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed  upon  u;..  Never  do  we  perform 
an  act  so  pleasing  to  (lod  as  wln;n  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  of  practical  love  to  a  suffering  member.  Never  do  we  approach 
nearer  to  our  Model  than  when  we  cause  the  sunlight  of  heaven  to  beam 
upon  a  darkened  soul ;  never  do  we  |)rove  ourselves  more  worthy  to  be 
called  the  children  of  God  our  P'ather  than  when  we  cause  the  flowers  of 
joy  and  of  gladness  to  grow  up  in  the  hearts  that  were  dark  and  dreary  and 
barren  and  desolate  before. 

For,  as  the  apostle  has  well  said,  "  Religion  pure  and  undefilcd  before 
Ciod  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  tribulations,  and  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  this  world." 

It  was  with  large  acknowledgments  of  the  services  of 
women  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  Religious  C^ongresses, 
that  President  Honney  introduced  the  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  Organization,  the  Rev.  Augusta  J. 
Chapin,  D.D.,  to  add  words  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  women. 


SPKKCII    111-    RI'.V.    AUOU.STA    J.    CHAPIN,    D.I). 

[After speaking  of  the  uiiii|ue  dignity  of  this  assembly,  amid  the  many 
congresses  on  many  special  themes,  and  of  the  claims  of  this  to  a  universal 
human  interest,  Miss  Chapin  proceeded  with   great  felicity  to  speak  of  its 
singular  opportuneness,  especially  in  regard  to  women's  share  in  it. 
6 


IIISIOKV  OK    IIIK   I'AKI.IA.MKNT. 


The  Wdilil's  fust  Parliament  nf  Kcliifiims   cduIiI   not   liavt-   heon   called 


sooner  and  have  gathered  the  ielit,'ii)nisl.s  of  all  ihe.se  lands  toijeiher 


\V. 


h:Ml  to  wail  for  the  liniir  to  strike,  until  the  steanisliip,  the  raiiwav  and  the 
telei^raph  had  hrouuht  men  toijether,  leveled  their  walls  of  se|)aration  and 
mule  them  ac<|uainted  with  eaeii  other  —until  scholars  had  broken  the  way 
throuirji  the  j)athless  wilderness  of  ii^noraiice,  superstition  and  falsehood,  and 
com|)elled 'hem  to  respect  each  others'  honesty,  devotion  and  intelliijence. 
A  hundred  years  aijo  the  world  was  not  ready  for  this  Parliament.  I'ifty 
years  av'o  it  coidd  not  have  heen  convened,  and  had  it  lieen  called  liut  a 
sinijle  generation  ai,'o  one-half  of  the  reii^'ious  world  could  not  have  been 
direct  I V  re|)resenled. 

Woman  could  not  have  had  apart  in  it  in  herown  right  for  two  reasons  : 
one  that  her  presence  would  not  have  been  thought  of  or  tolerated,  and  the 


other  was  that  she  ln'rself  was  still   too  weak,  too  timid  and  too 


'led 


to  avail  herse 


W 


omen  are 


If  of  such  an  opportunitv  had  it  been  <iffered. 
the  doors  arc  thrown  open  in  our  own  and  manv  other  land 
becoming  masters  of  the  languages  in  which  the  great  sacred  literatures  of 
the  world  are  written.  They  are  winning  the  highest  honors  that  the  great 
universities  have    U>  bestow,  and  already  in  tin:   held   of   Religion  hundreds 

lained   and   thousands   are  freelv  si)eakiiig  and  teaching  this 


ave  been  on 


new  go>-i)el  of  freedom  and  gentleness  that  has  come  to  bless  mankind. 
.  .  .  I  can  only  add  my  heartfelt  woni  of  greeting  to  those  vou  have 
alreadv  heard.  I  welcome  vou,  brothers,  of  every  name  and  land,  who  have 
wrought  so  long  and  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  high  heaven 
has  given  to  vou;  and  I  welcome  you,  sisters,  who  have  come  with  beating 
hearts  and  earnest  ])urpose  to  this  great  feast,  to  participate  not  oidv  in  this 
Parliament,  but  in  the  great  Congresses  associated  with  it,  Isabella,  the 
Catholic,  had  not  onlv  the  jierception  of  a  new  world  but  of  an  enlightened 
and  emancipated  womanhood,  which  should  strengthen    religion  and  bless 


mankind.     1  welcome  vou  to  the 


fullilr 


meni  of  her  proj)hetic  vision. 


II.  N.  lIii(inbotliaiii,  Prcsidoiit  of  tlie  World's  Coliiiiibian 
Exposition,  was  next  introduced  and   s|)oke  as  follows: 

ADURKSS    OK    PKKSini'.NT    H.   N.    II  H  ;  1  M!( » 1  II  .\M  ,  i )!'     i'HK    WOUI.d'.S 
COLUMIilAN    KXi'OSll  ION. 

It  affords  nie  infinite  [)leasuro  to  welcome  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  coin])ose  this  august  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  s.itisfaction  and  i)ride, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  peo- 
ples and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  such  a  friendly  nature  as  to  make 
this  gathering  possible.  I  have  long  cherished  the  hope  that  nolhiiig 
would  intervene  to   prevent    the   complele   fullilmeiit    of  the    1 


iliors  ol    vour 


h< 


(1  Ch; 


iirinan. 


1  apprehen<t  that  the  fruitage  of  this  Parliament  will  richly  compensate 
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him  and  the  world,  and  more  than  justify  his  efforts,  and  prove  the  wisdom 
of  his  work.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  to  the  residents  of  a  new 
city  in  a  far  country  should  be  accorded  this  great  privilege  and  high 
honor.  The  meeting  of  so  many  illustrious  and  learned  men  under  such 
circumstances,  evidences  the  kindly  spirit  and  feeling  that  exist  throughout 
the  world.  To  me  this  is  the  proudest  work  of  our  Exposition.  What- 
ever may  be  the  differences  in  the  religions  you  represent,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  are  all  alike.  There  is  a  common  plane  on  which  we  are  all 
brothers.  We  owe  our  being  to  conditions  that  are  exactly  the  same.  Our 
jourii^iy  through  this  world  is  by  the  same  route.  We  have  in  common  the 
same  senses,  hopes,  ambitions,  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  these  to  my  mind 
argue  strongly  and  almost  conclusively  a  common  destiny. 

To  me  there  is  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  men  that  come  to  us  bearing  the  ripest  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  They  come  in  the  friendliest  spirit,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  aug- 
mented by  their  intercourse  with  us  and  with  each  other.  I  am  hoping,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  your  Parliament  will  prove  to  be  a  golden 
milestone  on  the  highway  of  civilization — a  golden  stairway  leading  up  to 
the  table-land  of  a  higher,  grander  and  more  perfect  condition,  where  peace 
will  reign  and  the  enginery  of  war  be  known  no  more  forever. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  having  beien  introduced  as  one  who  should  offer 
welcome  in  the  name  of  New  England  Puritanism,  spoke  of 
the  distinctively ,  religious  purpose  and  work  of  the  Puritan 
colonists,  and  its  formative  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
Republic. 

SPEECH    OF   THE    REV.    ALEXANDER    M'kENZIE, 

The  Puritan  came  early  to  this  country,  wit-h;  a  very  djstincf 'work  to  do, 
and  he  gave  himself  distinctly  to  that  work.and  succeeded  in  dojog  it.  There 
are  some  who  criticise  the  Puritan  and  say  that  if  he  had  been  a  different 
man  he  would  not  have  been  thie  man  he  was.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  Puritan  had  not  been  precisely  the  man  he  was  this  gathering 
would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  little  contribution  that  he  makes  this 
morning  in  the  way  of  welcome  to  these  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
is  to  congratulate  them  on  the  opportunity  given  them  of  seeing  something 
of  the  work  his  hands  have  established. 

Men  sometimes  find  fault  and  say  that  we  are  a  materialist  nation.  I 
thiiik.we  should  give  thanks  that  we  are  materialists,  that  we  are  blessed 
with  railroads,  steamships,  banks,  bankers  and  many  kinds  of  money,  pro- 
viding they  are  good.  [Laughter.]  It  would  be  no  use  attempting  to  main- 
tain institutions  of  religion  or  scliooUiouses  without  material  and  financial 
resources.     It  is  rather  a  reproach  to  us  if  we  cannot  advance  the  institutions 
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of  religion  and  learning  as  fast  as  men  advance  railroads.  T  wish  our  friends 
would  take  pains  to  notice  what  wu  are  doin^  here.  1  should  like  them  to 
see  the  fine  churches  -of  this  and  other  great  cities ;  I  should  like  them  to  go 
into  the  country  communities  and  .see  our  missionary  churches  and  country 
schools.  I  wish  they  would  let  me  be  their  guide.  I  would  take  them  to 
the  place  on  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard  where  they  can  see  men  manufac- 
turing a  republic  —  taking  the  black  material  of  humanity  and  building  it  up 
into  noble  men  and  women;  taking  the  red  material,  wild  with  every  savage 
instinct,  and  making  it  into  respectable  men. 

1  do  not  think  America  has  anything  better  or  more  hopeful  to  show 
than  the  work  of  Gen.  Armstrong  at  Hampton.  We  have  not  built  cathe- 
drals yet,  but  we  have  built  log  schoolhouses,  and  if  you  visit  them  you  will 
see  in  the  cracks  between  the  logs  the  eternal  light  streaming  in.  And  for 
the  work  we  are  doing  a  log  schoolhouse  is  better  than  a  cathedral. 


RESPONSES  TO    THE    ADDRESSES   OF    WELCOME. 


SPEECH    OF    ARCHBISHOI'    DIONYSIOS    LATAS. 

J  The  Most  Rev.  Dionysios  Latas,  Archbishop  of  Zante, 
Greece,  was  introduced  as  a  representative  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Reverend  Ministers,  Most  Honorable  Gentlemen,  the  Superi- 
ors OF  THIS  C()N(;ress,  and  Honorable  Ladies  and  Gentlemen—  I 
consider  myself  very  happy  in  having  set  my  feet  on  this  platform  to  take 
part  m  the  congress  of  the  different  nations  and  peoples.  I  thank  the  great 
American  nation,  and  especially  the  superiors  of  this  Congress,  for  the  high 
manner  in  which  they  have  honored  me  by  inviting  me  to  take  part,  and  I 
thank  the  ministers  of  divinity  of  the  different  nations  and  peoples  for  the 
record  which,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  written  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  thank  them  still  more  because  this  invitation  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  satisfy  a  desire  which  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  to  visit  this  famous  and 
most  glorious  country.  I  sat  long  time  at  Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece, 
and  there  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  American 
gentlemen,  ministers,  professors  and  others  who  came  there  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  new  Greek,  and  travelers  who  visited  that  classic  place,  the 
place  of  the  anti()uities.  By  conversing  with  those  gentlemen  I  heard  and 
learned  many  things  about  America,  and  I  admired  from  afar  the  greatness 
of  the  country.  My  desire  has  always  been  to  visit  and  see  this  aation,  and 
now,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  I  am  here  in  America  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  which  is  showing  the  great  progress  and  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  My  voice,  as  representing  the  little  kingdom 
of  Greece,  may  appear  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the  voices  of 
you  who  represent  great  and  powerful  states,  extensive  cities  and  numerous 
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nations,  but  the  influence  of  the  church  to  which  I  belong  is  extensive  and 
my  part  is  great.  But  my  thanks  to  the  superiors  of  this  Congress  and  my 
blessings  and  prayers  to  Almighty  God  must  not  be  measured  by  extent  and 
quantity  but  by  true  sympathy  and  quality.  I  repeat  my  tlianks  to  the 
superiors  of  this  Congress,  the  President,  Charles  Bonney,  and  Dr.  Barrows. 

The  archbishop  then  turned  to  the  dignitaries  on  thcjtlat- 
forni  and  said : 

Reverend  ministers  of  the  elo<|uent  name  of  God,  the  Creator  uf  your 
earth  and  mine,  I  salute  you  on  the  one  hand  as  my  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
from  whom,  according  to  our  faith,  all  good  has  originated  in  this  world.  I 
salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  divinely  inspired  Gospel,  which,  according  to 
our  faith,  is  the  salvation  of  the  suul  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  man  in 
this  world. 

All  men  have  a  common  Creator  without  any  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  ;  all  men  have  a  common  Creator 
without  any  distinction  of  clime  or  race,  without  distinction  of  nationality 
or  ancestry,  of  name  or  nobility ;  all  men  have  a  common  Creator  and  con- 
sequently a  common  Father  in  God. 

I  raise  up  my  hands  and  I  bless  with  heartfelt  love  the  great  country, 
and  the  happy,  glorious  people  of  the  United  States. 

"This  indeed  is  glorious,"  cried  Mr.  Bonney,  enthusiastic- 
ally, as  the  Archbishop  resumed  his  seat,  a  sentiment  which 
was  greeted  with  prolonged  cheering. 

The  next  speaker,  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta,  India, 
was  already  known  to  many  in  the  assembly,  both  personally, 
as  author  of  "  The  Oriental  Christ,"  and  also  as  representative 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  the  movement  toward  a  pure  and  spirit- 
ual theism,  on  which  high  hopes  of  many  hearts  have  been 
fixed  in  many  lands.     On  rising  he  was  loudly  cheered. 

speech  of  p.  c.  mozoomdar. 

Leaders  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  Men  and  Women  of 
America  : — The  recognition,  sympathy  and  welcome  you  have  given  to 
India  to-day  are  gratifying  to  thousands  of  liberal  Hindu  religious 
thinkers,  whose  representatives  I  see  around  me,  and,  on  behalf  of  my 
countrymen,  I  cordially  thank  you.  India  claims  her  place  in  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  not  only  because  of  her  great  antiquity,  but  equally  for 
what  has  taken  place  there  in  recent  times.  Modem  India  has  sprung  from 
ancient  India  by  a  law  of  evolution,  a  process  of  continuity  which  explains 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  national  life.  In  prehistoric  times 
our  forefathers  worshiped  the   great  living   Spirit,  God,  and,  after  many 
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strange  vicissitudes,  we  Indian   theists,  led  by  the  liglU  of  ages,  worsiiip  tiie 
same  living  Spirit,  Clod,  and  none  (dher. 

Perhaps  in  otiier  ancient  lands  lliis  law  of  continuity  has  not  been  so 
well  kept.  Kgvpt  aspiredUo  build  up  the  va.st  eternal  in  her  elaborate 
symbolism  and  mighty  architecture.  Where  is  Egypt  to-day  ?  Passed 
away  as  a  mystic  dream  in  her  pyramids,  cataccmibs  and  sphynx  of  the 
desert. 

Greece  tried  to  embody  her  genius  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  her  won- 
derful creations  of  marble,  in  her  all-embracing  philosophy ;  but  where  is 
ancient  (ireece  to-day  ?  She  lies  buried  under  her  cx(|uisite  monuments, 
and  sleeps  the  sleep  fnmi  which  then;  is  no  wakmg. 

The  Roman  cohorts  under  whose  victorious  tramp  the  earth  shook  to  its 
center,  the  Roman  theaters,  laws  and  institutions — where  are  they  ?  Hidden 
behind  the  oblivious  centuries  or,  if  they  flit  across  the  mind,  only  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

The  Hebrews,  the  chosen  of  Jehovah,  with  their  long  line  of  law  and 
prophets,  how  are  they  ?  Wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  driven  by  king 
and  kaiser,  the  objects  of  persecution  to  the  cruel  or  objects  of  sympathy  to 
the  kind.  Mount  Moriah  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  Zion  is  silent, 
and  over  the  ruins  of  Solomon's  Temple  a  few  men  beat  their  breasts  and 
wet  their  white  beards  with  their  tears. 

Hut  India,  the  ancient  among  ancients,  the  elder  of  the  elders,  lives 
to-day  with  her  old  civilization,  her  old  laws  and  her  profound  religion. 
The  old  mother  of  the  nations  and  religions  is  still  a  power  in  the  world. 
Sho'  has  often  risen  from  apparent  death  an<l  in  the  future  will  surely  arise 
again.  When  the  Vedic  faith  declined  in  India,  the  esoteric  religion 
of  the  Vedantas  arose  ;  then  the  everlasting  philosophy  of  the  Darasanas. 
When  these  declined  again,  the  Light  of  Asia  arose  and  established  a 
standard  of  moral  perfection  which  will  yet  teaeh  the  world  a  long  time. 
When  Buddhism  had  its  downfall,  the  Shaivalands.  Vaish  Rava  revived  and 
continued  in  the  land  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Greeks  and  Scythians,  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  Mongols  and  Moslem, 
rolled  over  her  country  like  torrents  of  destruction.  Our  independence,  our 
greatness,  our  prestige— all  had  gone;  but  nothing  could  take  away  our 
religious  vitality. 

We  are  Hindus  still  and  shall  always  be.  Now  sits  Christianity  on  the 
throne  of  India,  with  the  gospel  of  peace  on  one  hand  and  the  scepter  of 
civilization  on  the  other.  Now  it  is  not  the  time  to  despair  and  die.  Behold 
the  aspirations  of  modern  India — intellectual,  social,  political — all  awak 
ened ;  our  religious  instincts  stirred  to  the  roots.  If  that  had  not  been  the 
case,  do  you  think  Hindus,  Jains,  Buddhists  and  others  would  have  traversed 
these  14,000  miles  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  sympathy  before  this  august 
Parliament  of  Religions  ? 

No  individual,  no  denomination  can  more  fully  sympathize  or  more 
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liL'iirtily  j'>in  your  confeiences  lluiii  \vc  incn  of  tlie  Hiulniio-Soinaj,  wlio.sc 
religion  is  tiic  harmony  of  all  religions,  and  whose  congregation  is  the 
brotherhood  of  all  nations. 

Such,  as  our  aspirations  and  sympathies,  dear  brethren,  accept  them. 
Let  me  thank  you  again  for  this  welcome,  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen, 
an<l  wish  every  prosperity  and  success  to  your  labors. 

It  could  not  have  seemed  strange  to  any  one  present,  that 
in  calling  on  the  next  of  the  distinguished  foreigners,  the 
President  of  the  day  should  have  deemed  it  becoming  to  utter 
some  word  of  graceful  acknowledgment.  "We  have  not 
treated  China  very  well  in  this  country,"  was  his  remark. 
"  We  have  sometimes  been  severe  toward  her,  and  have  some 
times  persecuted  her  children.  But  the  P2mperor  of  China 
has  responded  in  a  Christian  spirit  to  our  call,  and  sent  a  dele- 
gate to  this  Congress.  This  delegate  is  the  Hon.  I'ung 
Kwang  Yu,  First  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  I-egation  in  Wash- 
ington." 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
meeting  with  the  words  of  its  President,  it  was  only  moment- 
ary. When,  in  compliance  with  the  invit  lion,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  arose,  he  was  greeted  with  such  manifestations 
of  welcome,  respect,  and  honor,  as  were  surpassed  in  the  case 
of  no  other  speaker  on  the  platform.  As  an  eye-witness  wrote 
at  the  time,  "  men  and  women  rose  to  their  feet  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  there  was  wild  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs." 
The  translation  of  the  Commissioner's  address  was  handed  by 
his  Secretary  to  Dr.  Barrows,  and  read  by  him  to  the  assembly. 

SPEFXH    OF    COMMISSIONER    PUNG    KWANG    VU. 

On  behalf  of  the  Imperial  (Jovernment  of  China,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  responding  to  the  cordial  words  which  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  others  have  spoken  to-day.  This  is  a  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  religions.  For  the  first  time  men  of  various  faiths  meet 
in  one  great  hall  to  report  what  they  believe  and  the  grounds  for  their 
belief.  The  great  sage  of  China,  who  is  honored  not  only  by  the  millions 
of  our  own  land,  but  throughout  the  world,  believed  that  duty  was  summed 
up  in  reciprocity ;  and  I  think  the  word  reciprocity  finds  a  new  meaning 
and  glory  in  the  proceedings  of  this  historic  Paiiiament.  I  am  glad  that 
the  great  Empire  of  China  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  those  who  have 
called  this  Parliament,  and  is  to  be  represented  in  this  great  school  of  com- 
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paialive  relivjimi.  ( )nlv  the  liappicst  rt'siilts  will  coiiif,  I  aiii  sure,  from 
(iiir  meelini!  to^clhei  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness.  Ivicli  may  learn  from 
the  other  some  lessons,  I  trust,  of  charity  and  j,'ood  will,  and  discover  what 
is  excellent  in  other  faiths  than  his  own.  In  behalf  of  my  xovernment  and 
people,  I  extend  to  the  representatives  gathered  in  this  great  hall  the 
friendliest  salutations,  and  to  tho.se  who  have  spoken  I  give  my  most  cor- 
dial thanks. 

I'rlnre  Serine  Wolkonsky,  althotigh  jjresent  in  no  formally 
representative  character,  either  from  the  Russian  Kmpire  or 
from  the  Riisso-Oreeiv  Cluirch.was  made  welcome  as  a  member 
of  the  Parliament,  and  tendered  his  thanks  for  so  high  an 
honor. 

Sl'EKCH    OK    I'RINCF.     SKRCF.    WOI.KONSKY. 

(  Speaking  of  the  common  note  of  charity,  humanity  and  l)rr)therhood 
that  had  been  heard  in  all  the  denominational  congresses,  Prince  Wol- 
konsky dwelt  on  the  titness  of  bringing  together  all  these  harmonious  voices 
into  a  single  chorus,  and  recogiii/.cd  in  the  Parliament  the  realization  of 
ihis  thought.     He  continued  :j 

I  will  take  tlie  liberty  of  relating  to  you  a  popular  legend  of  my  coun- 
try. The  story  may  appear  rather  too  humorous  for  the  occasion,  but  one 
of  our  national  writers  says,  "  Humor  is  an  invisible  tear  through  a  visi- 
ble smde,"  and  we  think  that  human  tears,  human  sorrow  and  pain  are 
sacred  enough  to  be  brought  even  before  a  religious  congress. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  for  many  cen'.urics  suffered  tortures  in 
the  flames  of  hell,  for  she  had  been  a  great  sr.iner  during  her  earthly  life. 
One  day  she  saw  far  away  in  the  distance  an  angel  taking  his  flight  through 
the  blue  skies ;  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  voice  she  called  to  him. 
The  call  must  have  been  desperate,  for  the  angel  stopped  in  his  flight,  and 
coming  down  to  her  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"  When  you  reach  the  throne  of  God,"  she  said,  "  tell  him  that  a  miser- 
able creature  has  suffered  more  than  she  can  bear,  and  that  she  asks  the 
Lord  to  be  delivered  from  these  tortures." 

The  angel  promised  to  do  so  and  flew  away.  When  he  had  trans- 
mitted the  message  God  said  : 

"  Ask  her  whether  she  has  done  any  good  to  anyone  during  her  life." 

The  old  woman  strained  her  memory  in  search  of  a  good  action  during 
her  sinful  past,  and  all  at  once  :  "  I've  got  one,"  she  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"  one  day  I  gave  a  carrot  to  a  hungry  beggar." 

The  angel  reported  the  answer. 

"  Take  a  carrot,"  said  God  to  the  angel,  "  and  .stretch  it  out  to  her. 
Let  her  grasp  it,  and  if  the  plant  is  strong  enough  to  draw  her  out  from  hell 
she  shall  be  saved." 

This  the  angel  did.  The  poor  old  woman  clung  to  the  carrot.  The 
angel  began  to  pull,  and,  lo  !  she  began  to  rise  I  liut  when  her  body  was 
half  out  of  the  flames  she  felt  a  weight  at  her  feet.  Another  sinner  was 
clinging  to  her.  She  kicked,  but  it  did  not  help.  The  sinner  would  not  let 
go  his  hold,  and  the  angel,  continuing  to  pull,  was  lifting  them  both,  liut, 
lo !  another  sinner  clung  to  them,  and  then  a  third,  and  more  and  always 
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nioro  11  chain  of  iniseralilc  creatures  liiiiii,'  at  the  i»l(l  woman's  feet.  'I'lie 
anj^'el  never  ceased  pulling.  It  did  not  seem  to  i>c  any  heavier  than  the 
small  carrot  could  su|>|)ort,  and  tliey  all  were  lifted  in  the  air.  Hut  the  old 
woman  suddenly  took  frij^ht.  'I'oo  many  people  were  availing  themselves 
of  her  last  chance  of  salvation,  and  kicking  and  piishini;  (hose  who  were 
clin^inK  to  her,  she  exclaimed  :  "Leave  me  alone;  hands  off;  the  carrot  is 
mine," 

No  sooner  had  she  pronounced  tills  word  "mine"  than  the  tiny  stem 
tiroke,  and  they  all  fell  back  to  hell,  and  forever. 

In  its  poetical  artlessness  and  popular  simplicity  this  legend  is  too  elo- 
quent to  need  interpretation.  If  any  individual,  any  community,  any  con- 
gre^'ati^)n,  any  church,  possesses  a  portion  of  truth  and  of  .gooil,  let  that 
trath  shine  for  everybody  ;  let  that  good  become  the  property  of  everyone. 
The  substitution  of  the  word  "  mine  "  by  the  word  "  ours,"  and  that  of  "  ours  " 
by  the  word  "everyone's" — this  is  what  will  secure  a  fruitful  result  to  our 
collective  efforts  as  well  as  to  our  individual  activities. 

This  IS  why  we  welcome  and  f,'reet  the  openinj^  of  this  Conj^ress,  where, 
in  a  combined  effort  of  the  representatives  of  all  churches,  all  that  is  i(reat 
and  good  and  true  in  each  of  them  is  brought  together  in  the  name  of  the 
same  God  and  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind. 

We  congratulate  me  President,  the  members  and  a!i  the  listeners  of 
this  Congress  upon  the  tendency  of  union  that  has  gathered  them  on  the  soil 
of  the  nmntry  whose  allegorical  eagle,  spreading  her  mighty  wings  over  the 
stars  and  stripes,  holds  in  her  talons  those  splendid  woids,  "  K  I'luribus 
Ununi." 

The  state  religion  of  Japan- the  Shinto  religion — was  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  prelates,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata.  The  high  priest,  on  being  intro- 
dticed,  came  forward  in  his  sacerdotal  garments,  with  profound 
obeisances  toward  the  right  and  left  and  toward  the  audience. 

President  Bonney,  in  his  words  of  introduction,  referred  to 
the  swift  advances  of  Japan  in  modern  civilization,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  felt  by  Americans  in  the  people  of  the 
Mikado's  empire. 

The  Shinto  high  priest's  address  was  read  by  Dr.  Barrows. 

SPEECH    OF    THE    RT.    REV.    REUCHI    SHIBATA. 

I  cannot  help  doing  honor  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  held  here  in 
Chicago,  as  the  result  of  the  partial  efforts  of  those  philanthropic  brothers 
who  have  undertaken  this,  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held.  It  was  fourteen 
years  ago  that  I  expressed,  in  my  own  country,  the  hope  that  there  should 
be  a  friendly  meeting  between  the  world's  religionists,  and  now  I  realize  my 
hope  with  great  joy  in  being  able  to  attend  these  phenomenal  meetings. 

In  the  history  of  the  past  we  read  of  repeated  and  fierce  conflicts  between 
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different  religious  creeds,  which  liave  sometimes  eiideil  in  war.  Hut  that 
time  has  passed  away,  and  things  have  changed  with  advancing  civilization. 
It  is  a  great  blessing,  not  only  to  the  religions  themselves,  liut  also  to  human 
affairs«  that  the  different  religionists  can  thus  gather  in  a  friendly  way  and 
exchange  their  thoughts  and  opinions  on  the  important  problems  of  the  age. 
I  trust  that  these  repeated  meetings  will  gradually  increase  the  fraternal 
relations  l)etween  the  different  religionists  in  investigating  the  truths  of  the 
universe,  and  l)e  instrumental  in  uniting  all  religions  of  the  world,  and  in 
bringing  all  hostile  nations  into  peaceful  relations  by  leading  them  to  the 
way  of  perfect  justice. 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  Dr.  Barrows  introduced 
four  Uuddhist  priests  from  Japan,  namely,  Banriu  Yatsubuthi, 
Zitzuzen  Ashitsu,  Shaku  Soyen  and  Horin  Toki.  The  priests 
arose  and  remained  standing  while  Z.  Noguchi,  their  inter- 
preter, said: 

1  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priests  for  the  welcome 
you  have  given  us  and  for  the  kind  invitation  to  paiiicipate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Congress. 

Dr.  Barrows  explained  that  these  Buddhists  were  bishops 
in  their  own  land,  and  had  been  touched  with  the  kind  greet- 
ings and  hospitalities  they  had  received  since  arriving  in 
America,  several  weeks  before. 

Count  A.  Bernstorff  of  Germany,  while  disclaiming  any  offi- 
cial authority  either  from  state  or  from  church,  spoke  as  a  Ger- 
man and  as  an  Evangelical  Protestant,  in  a  sincere  and  weighty 
address. 

SPEECH  OF  COUNT  BERNSTORFF. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  my  great  pleasure — and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  with  this  feeling  in  my  country — that  for  the  first  time  Religion  should 
be  officially  connected  with  a  world's  exhibition.  Religion,  the  most  vital 
()uestion  for  every  human  being,  is  generally  laid  aside  at  such  gatherings 
and  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  God  in  the  bustle  of  life.  Here, 
in  a  free  country,  where  the  Church  is  not  supported  by  the-  government,  and 
yet  where  the  churches  have  more  influence  on  public  life  than  anywhere 
else,  it  has  been  recognized  that  such  a  large  influx  of  men  should  not 
meet  without  paying  attention  to  the  question  of  all  questions.  This  Par- 
liament is,  therefore,  a  testimony,  and  one  whose  voice  will,  I  trust,  be  heard 
all  over  the  earth,  that  men  live  not  by  bread  alone,  but  that  the  care  for 
the  immortal  soul  is  the  paramount  question  for  every  man,  the  que.stion 
which  ought  to  be  treated  before  all  others  when  men  of  all  nations 
meet.     ... 
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I,  fur  mvsflf,  declare  that  I  am  here  as  an  individual  KvanKelicsil 
Christian,  and  thai  I  should  never  have  set  my  foot  in  this  Parliament  if  I 
thou^lit  that  it  sii<nitied  anything  like  a  consent  that  all  religions  are  e(|ual 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  lie  sincere  and  upright.  I  cai»  consent  to 
nothing  of  this  kind.  I  believe  only  the  Kible  to  he  true  and  I'rutestant 
Christianity  the  only  true  Religion.     I  wisii  no  compromi.se  of  any  kind. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  who  meet  in  this  Parliament  are  .separated  l>v 
great  and  important  principles.  We  admit  that  the.se  differences  cannot  he 
bridged  over,  hut  we  meet,  believing  everybody  has  the  right  to  his  failii. 
Y«)U  invite  everybody  to  come  here  as  a  sincere  defender  of  his  own  faith. 
I,  for  my  part,  stand  before  you  with  the  same  wish  that  prompted  I'aul 
when  he  stood  before  the  representative  of  the  Koman  Kmpire  and 
Agrippa,  the  Jewish  king.  "  I  would  to  (lod  that  all  that  hear  me  to-day 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am."  .  .  .  \\'>:  Christians 
rre  servants  of  our  Master,  the  living  Saviour.  We  have  no  right  to  compro- 
mise the  truth  he  intrusted  to  us,  either  to  think  lightly  of  it  or  to  withhold 
the  message  he  has  given  us  f()r  humanity.  But  we  meet  together,  each  one 
wishing  to  gain  the  others  to  his  own  creed.  Will  this  not  be  a  I'arliainent 
of  war  instead  of  peace  ?  Will  it  not  bring  us  further  from  instead  of  nearer 
to  each  other  ?  I  think  not,  if  we  hold  fast  the  truth  that  these  great  vital 
doctrines  can  only  be  defended  and  propagated  by  spiritual  means.  ,\ii 
honest  light  with  spiritual  weapons  need  not  estrange  the  combatants ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  often  brings  them  nearer. 

I  think  this  conference  will  have  done  enough  to  engrave  its  memory 
forever  on  the  leaves  of  history,  if  this  great  principle  found  general  adop- 
tion. One  light  is  dawning  in  every  heart,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has 
brought  us  much  progress  in  this  respect ;  yet  we  risk  to  enter  ihe  twentieth 
century  before  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty  has  ff)und  universal 
acceptance.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  religious  liberty  is  based  on  the 
grand  foundation  that  God  wants  the  voluntary  observance  of  free  men. 

After  a  few  courteous  and  svmpathetit:  words  from  M. 
Bonet-Maury,  representing  reliijious  thought  and  sentiment 
in  France,  a  representative  from  tlie  remotest  antipodes  was 
'ntroduced,  Archbishop  Redwood  of  New  Zealand.  ,/ 

In  presenting  to  the  assembly  this  distinguished  guest, 
President  Honney  remarked  that  the  Most  Reverend  gentle- 
man came  from  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  fruitful  of  new 
things  and  new  views,  which  has  given  us  a  new  form  of  ballot, 
and  a  nv'w  mode  of  transferring  real  estate,  arid  which  has 
made  the  greatest  advance  in  the  a|)plication  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes.^ 

After  a  brief  exordium,  the  archbishop  said  : 
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SPKKCH    OK   ARCHBISHOP    KKDWOOD. 

I  deem  it  a  very  ^reut  honor  and  privilege  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occaoion  as  this,  in  an  assembly  that  beK>ns,  as  it  were,  a  new  era  for  man- 
kind -  an  era,  I  believe,  of  real  brotherly  love.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  when 
the  mind  ranges  over  a  whole  universe,  to  see  that  multitude  of  1,200,000,000 
of  human  beings  created  by  the  same  God,  destined  tn  the  same  happiness, 
and  yet  divided  by  various  barriers ;  to  see  that  instead  of  love  prevailing 
from  nation  to  nation,  there  arc  barriers  of  hatred  dividing  them.  I  believe 
an  occasion  like  this  is  the  strongest  possible  means  of  removing  forever 
such  barriers. 

I  After  emphasi/ing  the  fact  that  the  doctrme  of  the  Incarnation  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  involves  not  only  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
but  the  brotherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  the 
speaker  contmued  :  J 

These  are  the  great  ideas  that  underlie  Christianity  fully  understood. 
Wf  are  to  remove,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  tht;  barriers  of  hatred  that 
prevent  men  from  listening  to  the  truths  contained  in  all  religions. 

In  all  religions  there  is  a  vast  clement  of  truth,  otherwise  they  would 
have  no  cohesion.  They  all  have  something  respectai)le  about  them,  they 
ail  have  vast  elements  of  truth;  and  the  first  thing  for  men,  to  respect  them- 
selves and  to  take  away  the  barriers  of  hatred,  is  to  see  what  is  noble  in 
their  respective  beliefs  and  to  respect  each  other  f<jr  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  contained  therein. 

Therefore  I  think  that  this  Parliament  of  Religion  will  promote  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  in  order  to  promote  that  brotherhood  it 
will  promote  the  expansion  of  truth.  I  do  not  jiretend  as  a  Catholic  to 
have  the  whole  truth  or  to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  human 
mind.  I  can  appreciate,  love  and  esteem  any  element  of  truth  found  out- 
side of  that  great  body  of  truth.  In  order  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  of 
hatred  that  exist  in  the  world,  we  must  respect  the  elements  of  truth  con- 
tained in  all  religions,  and  we  must  respect  also  the  elements  of  morality 
contained  in  all  religions. 

Man  is  an  intelligent  being,  and  therefore  he  requires  to  know  truth. 
He  is  also  a  moral  being  that  is  bound  to  live  up  to  that  truth,  and  is  bound 
to  use  his  will  and  liberty  in  accordance  with  truth.  Me  is  bound  to  be  a 
righteous  being.  We  find  in  all  religions  a  number  of  truths  that  are  the 
foundation,  the  bed-rock  of  all  morality,  and  we  see  them  in  the  various 
religions  throughout  the  world,  and  we  can  surely,  without  sacrificing  one 
point  of  Catholic  morality  or  of  truth,  admire  those  truths  revealed  in  some 
manner  by  God. 

Man  is  not  only  a  moral  being,  but  a  social  being.  Now  the  condi- 
tion to  make  him  happy  and  prosperous  as  a  social  being,  to  make  him  pro- 
gress and  go  forth  to  contjucr  the  world,  both  mentally  and  physically,  is 
that  he  should  be  free,  and   not  only  to  be  frbe  as  a  man  in  temporal  mat 
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ters,  liut  to  Itu  free  likewise  in  reliKiixis  inutlerN.  Therefure,  it  \»  to 
he  hoped  that  from  this  (htv  will  lute  the  dawn  of  that  period  when, 
tllroll^hout  the  whole  of  the  universe,  in  every  nation,  the  iden  of  oppress- 
ing; any  man  for  his  religion  will  be  swept  away.  I  think  I  can  say  in  the 
name  of  the  yoiiUK  country  I  represent,  in  the  name  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Church  of  Australasia,  that  has  made  such  a  marvelous  prok^rcss  in  our 
lime,  that  we  hope  (iod  will  speed  that  day. 

'I'he  interest  of  this  lonj;  protracted  session  ctiliiiinatecl  in 
the  brief  chisinj^'  address  of  the  Hiiddhist  delejjate,  Mr.  II. 
Dhariiiapaia,  of  Ceylon.  The  person  and  utterance  of  this 
speaker  made  an  impression  on  the  assembly  titat  is  preserved 
in  a  letter  published  at  the  time. 

"  With  his  black,  curly  locks  thrown  back  from  his  broad 
brow,  his  keen,  clear  eye  fixed  upon  the  atidience,  his  long 
brown  fingers  emphasizing  the  utterances  of  his  vibrant  voice, 
he  looked  the  very  image  of  a  propagandist,  and  one  trembled 
to  know  that  such  a  figure  stood  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
to  consolidate  all  the  disciples  of  Huddha  and  to  spread  'the 
light  of  Asia'  throughout  the  civilized  world."  ' 

SPEECH    OK    H.    DHARMAPAI.A. 

1''riknI)S, — I  brinj?  to  you  the  jjood  wishes  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  liuddhists,  the  hIessinKs  and  peace  of  the  relit{ious  founder 
of  that  system  which  has  prevailed  «>  many  centuries  in  Asia,  which  has 
made  .\sia  mild,  ami  which  is  to-day,  in  its  twenty-fourth  century  of  exist- 
ence, the  prevailing  relii^ion  of  those  countries.  I  have  siicriticcd  the  jjreatest 
of  all  work  to  attend  this  Parliament;  I  have  left  the  work  of  consolidating 
the  different  Hudilhist  countries,  which  is  the  most  important  work  in  the 
history  of  modern  Buddhism.  When  I  read  the  proi?ram  of  this  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  I  saw  it  was  simply  the  re-echo  of  a  great  consummation 
which  the  Indian  Huddhists  accomplished  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 

At  that  time  Asoka,  the  great  emperor,  held  a  council,  in  the  city  of 
I'atna,  of  a  thousand  scholars,  which  was  in  session  for  seven  months. 
The  proceedings  were  epitomized  and  carved  on  rock  and  scattered  all 
over  the  Indian  peninsula  and  the  then  known  globe.  After  the  consum- 
mation of  that  program  the  great  Kmpcror  sent  the  gentle  teachers,  the 
mild  disciples  of  Buddha,  in  the  garb  that  you  see  on  this  platform,  to 
instruct  the  world.  In  that  plain  garb  they  went  across  the  deep  rivers, 
across  the  Himalayas,  to  the  |)lains  of  Mongolia  am!  of  China  and  to 
the  far-off  beautiful   isles,  the  empire  of  the  rising  sun  ;    and    the  influence 
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of  that  L'ilimiess,  held  twcntyoiie  cenluiies  ago,  is  to  day  a  livini,'  power, 
for  you  everywhere  see  niiUlness  in  Asia. 

(Jo  to  any  Itiuldliist  country  and  where  do  you  hiui  sueli  iiealthv  coni- 
])assion  and  tolerance  as  vou  lind  there  ?  Go  to  Japan,  and  what  do  vou 
see?  'I'lie  iiol)lest  lessons  of  tolerance  and  gentleness,  (lo  to  aiiv  of  the 
Ituddhist  countries  and  you  will  see  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
ado])ted  at  the  congress  called  hv  the  I'',ni|)eror  .\soka. 

Why  do  I  come  here  to-day  ?  Mecause  I  find  in  this  new  city,  in  this 
lanil  of  freedoTu,  the  very  |)lace  where  that  program  can  also  he  carried 
out.  I'D'-  one  year  I  meditated  whether  this  I'arliament  would  he  a  success. 
Then  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Harrows  that  this  would  he  the  proudest  occasion  of 
modern  history  and  tlic  crowning  work  of  nineteen  centuries.  \'es,  friends, 
if  you  are  serious,  if  you  are  unselfish,  if  you  are  altruistic,  this  program 
can  he  carried  out  and  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the  teachings  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  accomplished. 

I  !io])e  in  this  great  city,  the  youngest  of  all  cities,  tliis  |)rogram  will 
he  carried  out,  and  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Marrows  will  shine  forth  as  the 
American  .Xsoka.  And  I  hoi)e  that  the  nohle  lessons  of  tolerance  learned 
in  this  majestic  assemhly  will  result  in  the  dawning  (jf  universal  peace 
which  will  last  for  twenty  centuries  more.  ( 

The  AKi'KRNdON  SESSION  ojK'nt'd  with  ;i  few  words  of  cor- 
dial and  ho])cfiil  saltitatioii  from  Dr.  ('arl  von  licriren,  of 
Sweden,  after  wliicli  Mr.  X'irchand  .\.  (landhi,  a  lawyer  of 
lionihav,  and  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  Jain  Reli,i;ion 
of  that  cotintrv,  spoke  as  follows: 

Sl'l'.lH  11     in-     MK.    CANDIII. 

Mr.  rRKsiDKN  r.  Ladiks  anh  Ckm  ri-.MKN,  I  will  not  tronhle  you 
with  a  long  speech.  1,  like  my  resjjccted  friends,  Mr.  Mo/oomdar  and 
others,  come  from  India,  the  mother  of  religions.  1  represent  Jainism.  a 
faith  older  llian  Buddhism,  similar  to  it  in  its  ethics,  hut  different  from  it 
in  its  psychology,  and  ])n>fessed  hy  a  million  and  a  half  of  India's  most 
peaceful  and  law-ahiding  citizens.  Vou  have  heard  so  many  speeches  from 
cloipient  memhers.  and  as  I  shall  sjjcak  later  (tn  at  .some  ienglh,  I  will,  at 
present,  only  offer  on  hehalf  of  mv  community  and  their  high  priest.  Moni 
Atma  Ranji.  whom  I  esjiecially  rejjresent  hero,  our  sincere  thanks  for  tin- 
kind  welcome  you  have  given  us.  This  sjjectacle  of  the  learned  leaders  of 
thought  and  religion  meeting  together  on  a  common  |)lalform,  and  throw- 
ing light  on  religi(Uis  i)rohlems,  has  heen  the  dream  of  Atma  Ranji's  life. 
He  has  commissioned  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  offers  his  most  conlial  con- 
gratulations on  his  own  hehalf,  an<l  on  hehalf  of  the  Jain  co'  nnunity,  for 
your  having  achieved  Ihc  i(insuinmalioii  of  that  grand  ide  i,  (  ,  ((invening  a 
I'arliament  ol  Religinns. 
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Prof.  Minas  Tcheraz,  editor  of  an  Armenian  newspaper 
published  in  London,  was  the  next  speaker.  In  introducing 
him,  Dr.  Barrows  referred  to  the  fact  that  Armenia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  that,  according  to  the 
Biblical  story,  the  ark,  after  the  flood,  rested  on  Mount  Ararat, 
in  Armenia.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  noble  traits  exhibited 
by  the  old  Armenian  Christian  nation  when  suffering  under 
persecution.     Prof.  Tcheraz  responded  in  these  words : 

SPEFXH    OF    PROF.    TCHERAZ. 

Salutations  to  the  new  world,  in  the  name  of  Armenia,the  oldest  coun- 
try of  the  old  world.  Salutations  to  the  American  people,  in  the  name  of 
Armenia,  which  has  been  twice  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Salutations 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  the  name  of  Armenia,  where  the  religious 
feeling  first  blossomed  in  the  enraptured  heart  of  Adam.  Salutations  to 
every  one  of  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  name  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  watered  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Majestic 
Ararat,  which  was  crowned  by  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  in  the  name  of  a  church 
which  was  almost  contemporary  with  Christ. 

A  pious  thought  animated  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  directed  the 
prow  of  his  ship  toward  this  land  of  his  dreams, — -to  convert  the  natives  to 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  still  more  pious  thought  ani- 
mates you  now,  noble  Americans,  because  you  try  to  convert  the  whole  of 
humanity  to  the  dogma  of  universal  toleration  and  fraternity.  Old  Armenia 
blesses  this  grand  undertaking  of  young  America  and  wishes  her  to  succeed 
in  laying,  on  the  extinguished  volcanos  of  religious  hatred,  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  peace  and  concord. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  sittings  allow  the  humble  representative  of  the 
Armenian  people  to  invoke  the  divine  benediction  on  our  labors,  in  the  very 
language  of  his  fellow-countrymen :  Zkorzs  tserats  merots  oogheegh  ora  i 
mez,  Der,  yev  zkorzs  tserats  merots  achoghia  mez. 

Prof.  C.  N.  Chakravarti,  a  theosophist  from  Allahabad, 
India,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said: 

SPEECH    OF    PROF.    CHAKRAVARTI. 

I  come  here  to  represent  a  religion,  tho  dawn  of  which  appeared  in  a 
misty  antiquity  which  the  powerful  microscope  of  modern  research  has  not 
yet  been  rtble  to  discover;  the  depth  of  whose  beginnings  the  plummet  of 
history  lias  not  been  able  to  .sound.  From  time  immemorial  spirit  has  been 
represented  by  white,  and  matter  has  been  represented  by  black,  and  the 
two  sister  streams  which  join  at  the  town  from  which  I  came,  Allahabad, 
represent  two  sources,  of  spirit  and  matter,  acconling  to  the  philosophy  of 
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my  people.  And  wlicn  I  think  that  here,  in  this  city  of  Chicago,  this  vortex 
of  physicality,  this  center  of  material  civilization,  you  hold  a  Parliament  of 
Religions;  when  I  think  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  World's  Fair,  where 
abound  all  the  excellences  of  the  physical  world,  you  have  jirovided  also  a 
hall  for  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  tlow  of  soul,"  I  am  once  more 
reminded  of  my  native  land. 

Why  ?  Because  here,  even  here,  I  find  the  same  two  sister  streams  of 
spirit  and  matter,  of  the  intellect  and  physicality,  flowing  together,  repre- 
senting the  symbolical  evolution  of  the  universe.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that,  in  holding  this  I'arliament  of  Religions,  where  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  are  to  be  represented,  you  have  acted  worthily  of  the  race  that  is  in 
the  van-guard  of  civilization  —a  civilization,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  widening  toleration,  breadth  of  heart  and  liberality  toward 
all  the  different  religions  of  the  world.  In  allowing  men  of  different  shades 
of  religious  opinion,  and  holding  different  views  as  to  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  jiroblems,  to  speak  from  the  same  platform  —  aye,  even  allriw- 
ing  me,  who,  1  confess,  am  a  heathen,  as  you  call  me — to  speak  from  the 
same  platform  with  them,  you  have  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mother- 
land of  the  society  wiiich  I  have  come  to  represent  to-day.  Tiie  funda- 
mental principle  of  that  society  is  universal  tolerance;  its  cardinal  belief 
that,  underneatii  the  superficial  strata,  runs  the  living  water  of  truth. 

I  have  alwavs  felt  tliat  between  India  and  America  there  was  a  closer 
bond  of  union  in  the  times  gone  by,  and  I  do  think  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  a  subtler  reason  for  the  identity  of  our  names  than  either  the  theorv 
of  Johnson  or  tlie  mistake  of  Columbus  can  account  for.  It  is  true  tiiat  I 
belong  to  a  religion  which  is  now  ilecrepit  with  age,  and  that  vou  belong  to 
a  race  in  the  first  flutter  of  life,  bristling  with  energy.  And  yet  you  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  sympathy  between  us,  bccau.se  you  must  have  observed 
the  secret  union  that  sometimes  exists  between  age  and  childhood. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  East  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  toward 
something  whicii  is  beyond  matter.  We  have  been  taught  for  ages  after 
ages  and  centuries  after  centuries  to  turn  our  ^aze  inward  toward  realms 
that  are  not  those  which  are  reached  by  tiie  help  of  the  phvsical  senses. 
This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  various  schools  of  pliilosophv  that  exist 
to-day  in  India,  exciting  the  wonder  and  ailmiration,  not  onlv  of  the  <lcad 
East,  but  of  tlie  living  and  rising  West.  We  have  in  India,  even  to  tliis 
dav,  thousands  of  [)eople  who  give  uj)  as  trash,  as  nothing,  all  the  material 
comforts  and  luxuiies  of  life,  with  the  hope,  with  the  realization,  that, 
great  as  the  physical  body  may  be,  there  is  something  greater  within  man. 
underneath  the  universe,  that  is  to  be  longed  for  and  striven  after. 

In  the  West  y)U  have  evolved  such  a  stupendous  energv  on  the  phys- 
ical plane,  such  unparalleled  vigor  on  the  intellectual  plane,  that  it  strikes 
any  stranger  landing  on  your  shores  with  a  strange  .iniazement.  .\nd  \ct  I 
can   read,  even   in    this  atmosphere  of  material    jjrogress,    1    can    discern 
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beneath  this  thickness  of   material  luxury,  a  secret  and  mystic   aspiration 
to  something  spiritual. 

I  can  see  that  even  you  are  getting  tired  of  your  steam,  of  your  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thousand  different  material  comforts  that  follow  these  two 
great  powers.  1  can  see  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  despondency  coming 
even  here — that  matter,  pursued  however  vigorously,  can  be  only  to  the 
death  of  all,  and  it  is  only  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  spirituality  that 
you  can  mount  up  to  the  regions  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  West, 
therefore,  you  have  develo])ed  this  material  tendency.  In  the  East  wc  have 
developed  a  great  deal  of  the  spiritual  tendency ;  but  even  in  this  West,  as  I 
travel  from  place  to  place,  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chicago,  I  have  observed  an  ever  increasing  readiness  of  people  to 
assimilate  spiritual  ideas,  regardless  of  the  source  from  which  they  emanate. 
This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  consider  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  future, 
because  through  this  and  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  that  still  hang  on 
the  horizon,  will  be  consummated  the  great  event  of  the  future,  the  union  of 
the  East  and  West. 

In  introducing  Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Mornerie,  l).l).,  of 
London,  England,  Dr.  Barrows  made  an  allusion  to  Gladstone, 
which  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause.  Dr.  Barrows, 
continuing,  said  that  one  of  the  letters  he  had  received  in  reply 
to  his  invitations  was  from  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  and  that 
it  was  a  letter  that  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  The  Parliament 
of  Religion,  he  added,  has  a  number  of  eminent  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  and  he  believed  if  that  great  and  noble  man, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  here,  his  frown  upon  the 
Parliament  would  not  be  so  severe  as  he  had  made  it.  Dr. 
Momerie,  after  this  introduction,  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

SPEECH    OF    DR.    MOMERIE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — One  of  your  humorists, 
Artemus  Ward,  has  said,  "  I  am  always  happiest  when  I  am  silent,"  and  so 
am  I,  friends.  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  attention  more  than  two  minutes. 
Hut  there  are  three  things  wliich  I  feel  that  I  must  say.  First,  I  must  tender 
my  most  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in 
inviting  me  to  come  here,  and  also  for  the  many  words  and  deeds  of  welcome 
with  which  I  have  been  greeted  ever  since  I  came.  Secondly,  I  feel  bound 
to  say  thai  there  is  one  thing  which,  to  me  personally,  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  my  own  archbishop.  I 
am  always  bound  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  my  ecclesiastical  superior, 
and,  per.sonally,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him.     He  has  been  very  kind 
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to  me  ;  I  may  almost  venture  to  call  him  a  fiiend:  i)ut  that  makes  me  all  the 
more  satl  that  he  is  absent  on  this  occasion.  Hut,  as  the  Ciiairman  lias  just 
told  you,  you  must  not  therefore  think  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
whole,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  yf>u.  One  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  had,  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  would,  if 
he  were  alive  to-day,  have  been  with  us,  and  I  believe,  too,  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  with  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  are 
others  of  the  departed  men  like  .\rnold  of  Rugby;  Frederick  Robertson 
of  Mrighton  ;  Frederick  Maurice,  who  was  one  of  my  predecessors  at  Kings 
College  -all  these  men  would  have  been  here  ;  and  further,  I  personally  know 
that  a  large  number  of  the  English  clergy  and  a  still  larger  number  of  the 
English  lailv  are  in  svmpathy  with  your  Congress  to-day.  So  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  away,  it  still  remains  true 
that  all  the  churches  of  the  world  are  in  sympathy  with  you  and  taking  part 
in  the  Congress  this  week. 

Then  the  third,  the  last  thing  which  I  wish  to  state,  is  that  I  feel  and 
shall  alwavs  feel  the  profoundest  thanks  to  the  President,  to  Dr.  Barrows,  and 
to  all  who  have  heli)ed  them  in  bringing  about  this  great  and  glorious  result. 
Of  all  the  studies  of  the  present  day  the  most  serious,  interesting  and 
important  is  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  and  I  believe  that  this  object 
lesson,  wliich  it  is  the  glory  of  America  to  have  provided  for  the  world,  will 
do  far  more  than  any  private  study  in  the  secUision  of  the  student's  own 
home.  The  report  of  our  proceedings,  which  will  be  telegraphed  all 
over  the  world,  will  help  men  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  ol  tluuisands  to  realize  the  truth  of  those  grand  old  Bible  words 
that  Cod  has  never  left  himself  without  witness.  It  cannot  be — I  say  it 
cannot  be  that  the  New  Commandment  was  inspired  when  uttered  by 
Christ  and  was  not  inspired  when  uttered,  as  it  was  uttered,  by  Confucius 
and  by  llillel. 

Tile  fact  is,  all  religions  are  fundamentally  more  or  less  true  and  all 
religions  are  superlicially  more  or  less  false.  .\nd  I  suspect  that  the  creed 
of  the  universal  religion,  the  religion  of  tlie  future,  will  be  summed  u[) 
pretty  uuicli  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  words  which  were  ([uoted  in 
that  magnilicent  address  which  thrilled  us  this  morning  : 

"the  whole  world  is  evervwhere 
Bound  l)y  gold  cliains  about  the  feet  of  (mxI." 

^  Swaiiii  Vivekananda,  of  IJonibay,  India,  was  next  intro- 
duced. When  Mr.  Vivekananda  addressed  the  audience  as 
"sisters  and  brothers  of  America,"  there  aro.se  a  peal  of 
applause  that  lasted  for  several  minutes.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 
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SPKECII    OK    MK.    VIVKKAN.\Nr)A. 


1      •  V    t'\ 


It  (ills  my  licart  will)  ji)y  iiiispcakiiMc  I"  rise  in  irspoiisc  to  the  warm 
and  cordial  wclcoine  wliici)  y""  Imve  j,'ivcii  us.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
the  most  ancient  order  of  monks  in  the  world  ;  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
the  mother  of  religions,  and  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  millions  and 
millions  of  Hindu  people  of  all  classes  and  sects. 

My  thanks,  also,  to  some  of  the  speakers  on  this  platform  who  hax'e  told 
you  that  these  men  from  far-off  nations  may  well  claim  the  honor  of  heariufr 
to  the  different  lands  the  idea  of  toleration.  I  am  proud  tu  belong  to  a  relig- 
ion which  has  taught  the  world  both  tole  ance  and  universal  acceptance. 
We  believe  not  only  in  universal  toleration,  but  we  accept  all  religions  to  be 
true.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  a  religion  into  whose  sacred 
language,  the  Sanskrit,  the  word  exclusion  is  untranslatable.  1  am  proud  to 
belong  to  a  nation  which  has  sheltered  the  persecuted  and  the  refugees  of  all 
religions  and  all  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
gathered  in  our  bosom  the  purest  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  a  remnant  which 
came  to  southern  India  and  took  refuge  with  us  in  the  very  year  in  which 
their  holy  Temple  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  Roman  tyranny.  I  am  proud 
to  belong  to  the  religion  which  has  sheltered  and  is  still  fostering  the  rem- 
nant of  the  grand  Zoroastrian  nation.  I  will  (|uote  to  you,  brethren,  a  few 
lines  from  a  hymn  which  I  remember  to  have  repeated. from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood, which  is  every  day  repeated  by  millions  of  human  beings:  "As  the 
different  streams  having  their  sources  in  different  places  all  mingle  their 
water  in  the  sea,  so,  O  Lord,  the  different  paths  which  men  take  through  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  various  though  they  appear,  crooked  or  straight,  all  lead 
to  thee." 

The  present  Convention,  which  is  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies 
ever  held,  is  in  itself  a  vindication,  a  declaration  to  the  world  of  the  wonder- 
ful doctrine  preached  in  the  Gita.  "  Whosoever  comes  to  me,  through 
whatsoever  form  I  reach  him,  they  are  all  struggling  through  paths  that  in 
the  end  always  lead  to  me."  Sectarianism,  bigotry  and  its  horrible  descend; 
ant,  fanaticism,  have  possessed  long  this  lieautiful  earth.  It  has  filled  the 
earth  with  violence,  drenched  it  often  and  often  with  human  blood,  des- 
troyed civilization  and  sent  whole  nations  to  desjjair.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  horrible  demon,  human  society  would  be  far  more  advanced  than  it  is 
now.  Hut  its  time  has  come,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  the  bell  that  tolled 
this  morning  in  honor  of  this  Convention  may  be  the  death  knell  to  all 
fanaticism,  to  all  persecutions  with  the  sword  or  the  pen,  and  to  all  unchar- 
itable feelings  between  persons  wending  their  way  to  the  same  goal. 

Principal  Grant,  of  Canada,  next  addressed  the  Congress. 
After  expressing  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  Dominion  in  the  Parliament,  he  .said  : 
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assi:mi!I,in(;  and  welcoming. 
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SI'KKCII    OK     rklNCIPAr,    (IKANT. 

The  dream  that  ulliired  hardy  navijjators  for  many  years  was  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  a  northwest  passa.i,'c  by  water.  Ihit  in  our  day  it  lias 
been  found  that  that  >,'rL'at  northwest  passai^'e  is  not  l)y  sea  i)iit  l)y  land.  We 
have  discovered  tiiat  tiie  sh(jrtest  way  from  tiie  old  worhl  to  liie  world  of  japan 
and  China,  is  across  Canachi.  So  Canada  feels  herself  now  to  be  the  link 
between  old  Kurope  and  the  older  Kast,  and  the  link  between  the  three  great 
self-governing  parts  (jf  the  liritish  Empire. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  people  so  situated  to  be  parochial  ?  How  is 
it  possible  for  them  not  to  meet  in  a  genial  way  the  representatives  of  other 
religions  ?  Across  our  broad  lands  millions  are  coming  and  going  from 
East  to  West,  mingling  with  us,  and  we  are  obliged  to  meet  them  as  man 
should  always  meet  man.  Not  only  this,  but  on  that  great  new  ocean 
which  is  to  be  the  arena  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  world  -on  that  our 
sons  are  showing  that  they  intend  to  play  an  imix^rtant  part.  Their  posi- 
tion, as  the  fourth  maritime  nation  of  the  world  as  regards  ocean  tonnage, 
shows  the  aptitude  of  our  people  for  foreign  trade,  and  as  sailors  owning 
the  ships  they  sail  in,  they  are  more  likely  than  any  others  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  the  life  of  the  world  is  one,  that  truth  is  one,  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  and  that  the  service  of  humanity  is  the  most  acceptable  form  of  relig- 
ion to  (iod.  And  therefore  we  feel  that  we  have  a  sort  of  right  to  join  with 
j'ou  in  this  matter  of  extending  a  welcome  to  those  from  different  nations, 
whose  faiths  are  different,  but  wiiose  s])irituul  natures  are  the  same,  in  whom 
dwelleth  that  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

Our  place  in  history  gives  us  a  still  more  undoubted  right  to  come  here 
and  to  take  our  place  in  a  friendly  way  beside  the  representatives  of  other 
religions.  Our  racial,  political  and  religious  evolution  bids  us  do  that. 
Our  racial  evolution  your  own  I'arkman  has  described  to  you  in  i)ages 
glowing  with  purple  light,  lie  has  told  you  of  the  two  centuries  of  conflict 
between  France  and  Britain  for  the  possession  (jf  this  fair  young  continent, 
and  he  has  told  you  that,  while  outward  failure  was  the  part  of  the  former, 
all  the  heroism  and  enduring  successes  were  not  with  the  contpierors. 
France  gave  without  stint  the  greatest  explorers,  whose  names  are  st)wn  all 
over  this  continent,  thick  as  seeds  in  a  field  -martyrs  and  missionaries  of 
deathless  fame,  saints  whose  works  do  still  follow  them.  In  Canada  the 
seed  sprang  from  good  soil  and  we  see  its  permanent  memorial  now  in  a 
noble,  fresh  Canadian  people,  enjoying  their  own  language,  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  a  flag  that  is  identiried  with  their  liberties,  and  under  a  consti- 
tution that  they  and  their  fathers  have  helped  to  hammer  out.  Their 
children  sit  side  by  side  in  our  federal  parliament  with  the  children  of  their 
ancestral  foes,  and  the  only  real  contest  between  them  is  which  shall  serve 
Canada  best.  The  union  of  two  races  and  languages  was  needed  to  enable 
England  to  do  her  imperial  work.     Will  not  the  same  union  enable  Canada 
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til  <I<i  a  like  work,  and  docs  it  not  force  us  to  see  ijood  even  in  those  that 
our  ancestors  thou^'iit  enemies  ? 

( lur  political  evolution  lias  had  llic  same  lesson  for  us.  It  has  taught 
us  to  borrow  ideas  with  eiiual  impartiality  from  sources  apparently  oppo- 
site. We  have  l)(»rro\ved  the  federal  idea  from  you  ;  the  parliament,  the 
cahinct,  the  judicial  system  from  Britain  ;  and,  unitmg  hoth,  we  think  we 
have  found  a  constitution  better  tiian  that  which  either  the  mother  country 
or  the  older  daughter  enjoys.  At  any  rate  we  made  it  ourselves  and  it  tits 
us;  and  this  very  political  evolution  has  taught  us  that  ideas  belong  to  no 
one  country,  that  they  are  the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  so  we  act 
together,  trying  to  borrow  new  ideas  from  every  country  that  has  found  by 
experiment  that  the  ideas  will  work  well. 

Our  religious  evolution  has  taught  us  the  .same  thing.  And  so  we  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  a  measure  of  religious  unification  greater  than 
either  the  mother-land  or  the  United  States.  Eighteen  years  ago,  for 
instance,  all  the  Presbyterian  denominations  united  into  one  church  in  the 
Dominion  of  t'anada.  Innnediately  thereafter  all  the  Methodist  churches 
took  the  same  step,  and  now  all  the  I'rotestant  churches  have  appointed 
committees  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  larger  union,  and  all 
the  young  life  of  Canada  says  "Amen  "  to  the  proposal. 

Now  it  is  easy  for  a  people  with  such  an  environment  to  understand  that 
where  men  differ  they  must  be  in  error,  that  truth  is  that  which  unites,  that 
every  age  has  its  problems  to  solve,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  human  mind 
to  solve  them,  and  that  no  church  has  a  monoi)oly  of  the  truth  or  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  (lod. 

]t  seems  to  me  that  we  should  begin  this  Parliament  of  Religions,  not 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  doing  a  great  thing,  but  with  an  humble 
and  lowly  confession  of  sin  and  failure.  Why  have  not  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  fallen  before  the  truth  ?  The  fault  is  ours.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
looking  back  on  centuries  of  marvelous  God-guided  history,  saw  as  the 
key  to  all  its  maxims  this  :  that  Jehovah  had  stretched  out  his  hands  all  day 
long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people  ;  that  although  there  was 
always  a  remnant  of  the  righteous,  Israel  as  a  nation  did  not  understand 
Jehovah  and  therefore  failed  to  understand  her  own  marvelous  mission. 

If  St.  Paul  were  here  to-day  would  he  not  utter  the  same  sad  con- 
fession witli  regard  to  the  nineteen  centuries  of  Christendom?  Would  he 
not  have  to  say  that  we  have  been  proud  of  our  Christianitv  instead  of 
allowing  our  Christianity  to  humble  and  crucify  us  ;  that  we  have  boasted 
of  Christianity  as  something  we  possessed  instead  of  allowing  it  to  possess 
us;  that  we  have  divorced  it  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  order  of  the  world 
instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  that  which  interpenetrates,  interprets,  com- 
pletes and  verities  that  order,  and  that  so  we  have  hidden  its  glories  and 
obscured  its  power  ?  "All  day  long,"  our  Saviour  has  been  saying,  "  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 
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Hut,  sir,  (lie  only  (iiic  iM(li>|iL'iisal)li'  ciiiiiliiinn  of  i>iK'(.'t.'.ss  i>  llial  \vc 
leco^'iii/c'  the  cniise  ot  our  fnilurc,  that  uc  confi'ss  it  witli  luiinhlu,  lowly, 
pfiiitcnt  and  olicditiU  niinds,  aiul  that  with  (|UiMichlcss  wt'stern  couraj/e  and 
faith  we  now  f{<i  forth  and  do  otherwise. 

A  young  lady  from  Hoiiibuy,  Miss  Joanne  Sorabji,  being 
inlrodticed  as  a  lepiesentative  of  the  I'arsees,  hastened  to 
explain  that  it  was  only  in  point  of  race  that  she  could  claim 
to  belong  to  that  stock.  Her  father,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Jesus  Clhrist, 
to  which  she  herself  most  earnestly  adhered.  She  brought  a 
message  of  love  and  salutation  from  her  Christian  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  women  of  America. 

Another  citizen  of  Uombay,  Mr.  IJ.  B.  Naga.kar,  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  followed   Miss  Sorabji.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Sl'EECH    OK    MK.    NACARKAR. 

Brotiikrs  and  Sistkrs  in  iiiK  \Vi-.sTK.UN  HoMK,  — It  is  a  >,'reat 
j)rivilej^e  to  he  able  to  stand  on  this  nohle  platform.  As  the  President  has 
already  announced  to  you,  I  represent  the  Theistic  movement  in  India, 
known  in  my  native  country  as  the  religion  of  the  Brahnio-Somaj.  I  come 
from  the  city  of  Homhay,  the  lirsl  city  of  the  British  Knipire.  It  was  only 
five  months  ago  that  I  left  my  native  land,  and  to  you,  the  Americans,  who 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  fly,  as_jt  were,  on  wind's  of  the  atniosphere,  it 
would  be  a  hard  task  to  imagine  the  difficulties  and  the  troubles  that  an 
Oriental  meets  when  he  has  to  bring  himself  over  fourteen  thousand  miles. 
The  Hindus  have  been  all  along  confining  themselves  to  the  narrow  jjre- 
cincts  of  the  Indian  Continent,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so  that  we  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  Western  thought, 
with  English  civilization,  and  by  Knglish  civilization  I  mean  the  civilization 
of  linglish-speaking  nations. 

The  Brahmo-Somaj  is  the  result,  as  you  know,  of  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous religions,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Theistic  Church  in 
India  is  universal  love,  harmony  of  faiths,  unity  of  projjhets,  or  rather  unity 
of  prophets  and  harmony  of  faiths.  The  reverence  that  we  pay  the  other 
prophets  and  faiths  is  not  mere  lip-loyalty,  but  it  is  the  universal  love  for  all 
the  prophets  and  for  all  the  forms  and  shades  of  truth  by  their  own  inhe- 
rent merit.  We  try  not  only  to  learn  in  an  intellectual  way  what  those 
prophets  have  to  teach,  but  to  assimilate  and  imbil)e  these  truths  that  are 
very  near  our  spiritual  being.  It  was  the  grandest  and  noblest  aspiration 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sen  to  establish  such  a  religion  in  the  land  of  India,  which 
has  been  well  known  as  the  l)irth]>lace  of  a  number  of  religious  faiths. 
This  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Kast,  and  cs|)ecially  India,  so  that 
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liiilia  and  il>  ntilskiils  liiivc  Ix'cii  iflDrilicd  l>v  tlif  luiuli  and  tc.uliiiii,'  <>(  iIh- 
|iI'()|>Ik'U  of  llic  wmld.  I(  is  in  llii.s  way  llial  we  livf  in  a  sjiiiitual  atnnis- 
phcrc. 

Here  in  tlic  far  \Vu!>l  ymi  liavc  dovclDpid  aiiDthi'i  |>lia,<'  uf  human  life. 
You  have  studiiMl  outward  nature.  We  in  the  l''.ast  liave  studied  the  inner 
nature  of  man.  Mr.  Sen,  more  than  twenty  years  a^o,  said  :  "(ihiry  to  the 
name  of  Ood  in  the  name  of  the  I'ariiament  of  Ueli,i;ions."  Parliament  of 
KeliK>ons  is  exactly  the  expression  that  he  used  on  tiiat  otiasion  in  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  simply  means  the 
Church  of  the  Hrahmo-Samaj,  ('lunch  of  India,  so  that  what  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  is  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  heiiii;  present  here  on 
this  occasion.  It  Was  only  two  years  aj{o  that  I  heard  of  the  grand  scheme 
that  was  to  he  worked  out  here  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  liiierty.  and  I 
took  the  lirst  opportunity  to  |)ut  myself  in  communication  with  the  worthy 
Dr.  Harrows.  For  a  long  time  I  thou>;ht  I  .should  not  be  able  to  come,  hut 
(lod  has  brought  me  safe  and  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  you.  I  consider  it  a 
great  privilege. 

In  the  East  we  have  a  number  of  systems  of  philosophy,  a  deep  insight 
into  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  but  you  have  at  the  same  time  to  make  an 
earnest  and  deep  research  to  choose  what  is  accidental  and  what  is 
essential  in  Indian  philo.sophy.  Catch  hold  very  firmly  of  what  is  perma- 
nent of  the  eastern  philosophy,  Lay  it  down  very  strongly  to  heart  and 
try  to  assimilate  it  with  your  n(>l)le  western  thoughts,  Vou  western  nations 
represent  all  the  material  civilization.  Vou  who  have  gone  deep  into  the 
outward  world  and  trie<l  to  iliscover  the  forces  of  outward  nature,  you  have 
to  teach  to  the  East  the  glory  of  man's  intellect,  his  logical  accuracy,  his 
rational  nature,  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  in  the  heart  of  the  church  of  the 
new  dispensation— call  it  by  whatever  name  you  will  you  will  have  the 
harmony  of  the  East  and  the  West,  a  union  between  faith  and  rea.son,  a 
wedding  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  brought  to  a  close  with  an 
address  by  liishop  Henjaiiiin  W.  .\rnett,  of  the  African  Metlio- 
dist  Episcopal  Church. 

SPKECH    Ol'    IlISHOI'   AUNKTT. 

Through  the  partiality  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  am  put  in 
a  very  peculiar  position  this  afternoon.  I  am  to  respond  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  Africa,  I  am  to  represent  on  the  one  side  the 
Africans  in  Africa,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Africans  in  America.  I  am 
also,  bv  the  Chairman,  announced  to  give  color  to  this  vast  Parliament  of 
Religions.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  think  it  is  very  well  colored  itself,  and,  if 
1  have  any  eyes,  I  think  the  color  is  in  the  majority  this  time,  anyhow. 

But  Africa  needs  a  voice.  Africa  has  been  welcomed,  and  it  is  so  pecu- 
liar a  thing  for  an  African  to  be  welcomed  that  I  congratulate  myself  that  I 
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liiive  licfii  WL-Ici lined  here  tuduy.  In  ri-H|)iiiiiliiiK  to  ilit-  addresses  n(  wel- 
come I  will,  in  the  lirst  pliice,  res|i(in<l  for  the  Africnns  in  Africa,  and  aci'e|it 
your  WLdciiiiu-  on  lii-lialf  of  tin-  African  continent,  with  its  nnllions  of  acres 
and  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  its  mighty  foreitts,  with  its  ^reut  beasts, 
with  ItM  )(■'*!'>(  men,  and  itit  ^rmxt  possibilities.  'I'luniKh  some  think  that 
Africa  is  in  n  bad  way,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  not  lost  failii  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  redemption  of  Africa.  1  believe  in  I'rovidence  and  in  the 
prophesiett  of  Ood  that  Kthiopia  yet  sliall  stretch  forth  her  hands  nntoiiod, 
and,  althoiiKh  to-day  our  land  is  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  every  foot 
of  land  and  every  foot  of  water  in  Africa  has  been  appropriated  by  the  K"v- 
ernments  of  Kurope,  yet  I  remember,  in  the  liKht  of  history,  that  those  same 
nations  parceled  out  the  American  continent  in  the  past. 

Hut  America  had  her  Jefferson,  Africa  in  the  future  is  to  brin^  forth  a 
Jefferson  who  will  write  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. And  as  you  had  your  Washin^^ton,  so  (lod  will  K'lve  us  a  Washing- 
ton to  lead  our  hosts.  Or,  if  it  |ilease  Ciod,  he  may  raise  up  not  a  WashiiiK- 
ton,  but  another  'I'oussaint  l.'Ouverture,  who  will  become  the  ]>athfinder  of 
his  country,  and,  with  his  sword  will,  at  the  head  of  his  people,  lead  them 
to  freedom  and  c(|uality.  lie  will  form  a  republican  government  whose 
corner-stone  will  be  reli>{ion,  morality,  education  and  temperance,  acknowl- 
ed^inK  the  l'"atherhood  of  (lod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  while  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Ciolden  Kule  shall  be  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct 
in  the  ^reat  republic  of  redeemed  Africa. 

Hut,  sir,  I  accept  your  welcome,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  ne^^ioes  of  the 
American  continent.  As  early  as  1502  or  1503,  we  are  told,  the  negroes 
came  to  this  country.  And  we  have  been  here  ever  since,  and  we  are  Koin^ 
to  stay  here  too — some  of  us  arc.  Some  of  us  will  j{o  to  Africa,  because  we 
have  K"t  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  in 
si}{ht  some  of  us  will  j<o.  We  accept  your  welcome  to  this  grand  assembly, 
and  we  come  to  you  this  afternoon  and  thank  God  that  we  meet  these 
representatives  of  the  ilifferent  religions  of  the  world.  We  meet  you  on  the 
height  of  this  I'arliament  of  Religions — the  first  gathering  of  the  peoples 
since  the  time  of  Noah,  when  Sliem,  Ham  and  Japhet  met  together.  I 
greet  the  children  of.Sliem,  I  greet  the  children  of  Japhet,  and  I  want  vou 
to  understand  that  Ham  is  here. 

I  thank  you  that  1  have  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  negro 
/  race  in  this  great  I'arliament.  I  thank  these  representatives  that  have  come 
so  far  to  meet  and  to  greet  us  of  the  cf)lored  race.  A  gentleman  said  to-day 
in  this  meeting  that  he  had  traveled  fourteen  thousand  miles  to  get  here. 
"  Why,"  said  I  to  my.self,  "that  is  a  wonderful  distance  to  come  to  meet  me, 
I  wonder  if  I  would  go  that  far  to  meet  him."  Yes,  he  says  he  came  four- 
teen thousand  miles  to  meet  us  here,  and  "  us  "  in  this  case  means  me,  too. 
Therefore  1  welcome  these  brethren  to  the  shores  of  America  on  behalf  of 
seventy-four  hundred  thousand  negroes  on  this  continent,  who,  by  the  provi- 
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dencc  of  UchJ  and  the  power  u(  the  religion  of  Jesuii  Christ,  have  been 
lil)erateil  from  shivery.  There  is  not  a  slave  anionx  us  to-day,  and  we  are 
^lad  voii  did  not  conic  Nvhile  we  were  in  chains,  liecausc,  in  that  case,  we 
could  not  have  Kot  here  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  thank  you  for  this  honor,  (iod  had  you  horn  just  at 
the  ri^hl  time.  We  come  last  on  the  program,  iuit  I  want  everybody  to 
know  that  although  last  we  are  not  least  in  this  >;rand  assend)ly  where  the 
Kathcriiood  of  (Jod  and  the  lirolherhood  of  man  is  the  watchword  of  us  all; 
and  may  the  motto  of  the  church  which  I  represent  he  the  motto  of  the  com 
iuK  civilisation  :  "  (Jod  our  Father,  Christ  our  Kedcemcr,  and  Mankind  our 
llrother." 
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chaptp:r  IV. 

THK  CIIRONICLK  OK    TMK  I'AKMAMKNT  KKOM  THE  SECOND 
DAY  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  -SOt.lAI-  KECEl'TIONS. 


THE  record  of  the  traiisartions  of  the  Parliament  is  to  I)e 
sought  in  I'art  'I'hird,  in  whicli  are  re|)rodu(ed,  for 
studv  and  presetvatior,  ihe  papers  presented  to  that  bodv. 
Hut  there  are  scenes,  incidents  and  details  to  he  recounted, 
wliich  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  history.  Sdiiie 
thinijts.  indeed,  mav  he  said,  once  for  all.  as  applvinij  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  nieetint^s.  They  were  attended  hv  enor- 
mous throns^s  with  everv  indication  of  deep  and  intent  interest, 
even  when  the  tliemes  and  the  treatment  of  them  were  of  an 
al)stru.se  character  that  would  have  seemed  remote  from  popular 
appreciation.  Once  the  great  "Hall  of  Columbus"  was  so 
thronged  that  the  neigl'bor  "Hall  of  Washington"  was 
reipiired  to  contain  the  overth)w.  when  e  two  meetings  went 
on  side  bv  side,  listening  alternately  .^'  the  same  addresses. 
When  the  scientific  section  was  opened  for  the  consideration 
of  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  the  diversif)n  gave  no  appreciable 
relief  to  the  pressure  of  the  eager  crowds  at  the  main  session 
of  the  Parliament. 

Nor  was  the  (pialitv  of  the  attendance  less  significant  than 
its  numbers.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  hearers,  thr-  ministers  of 
the  (lospel  of  various  sects  and  orders,  botii  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, might  always  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  .And  among 
the  multitude  of  ministers  were  some,  in  large  proportion, 
whose  presence  was  specially  significant,  luissionaries  of  the 
cross,  returned  from  labors  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  teach- 
ers in  the  thef)logical  seminaries,  not  of  Chicago  only,  but  of 
the  country  at  large.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
intentness  of  the  interest  that  prevailed  than  the  f;;ct  that  the 
splendors  and  wonders  of  the  great  l""air  itself  often   seemed 
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powerless  to  divert  it.  There  were  men  in  uninterinitted 
attendance  on  the  Religious  Parliament  day  after  day,  through 
all  the  seventeen  days  of  its  continuance,  without  once  having 
looked  on  the  prodigious  array  of  the  glories  of  the  material 
world,  within  easy  reach  of  them,  so  much  worthier  and  nobler 
seemed  to  them  the  objects  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
templation. And  this  in  "a  materialist  country"  and  "a  ma- 
terialist age  ! " 

The  daily  chronicle  of  the  Parliament  is  a  simple  record  of 
the  names  of  successive  participants  and  themes,  except  as, 
from  time  to  time,  some  incident  or  episode  requires  mention 
and  commemoration. 

Thk  Skcond  Day. — Tuesday,  September  12. 

At  10  A.M.  President  Bonney  invited  the  assembly,  rising, 
to  invoke,  in  silence,  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings; then,  while  the  assembly  remained  standing.  Chair- 
man Barrows  led  in  "the  Universal  Prayer,"  "Our  l-'athcr 
which  art  in  Heaven." 

Dr.  S.J.  Niccoi.i.s,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  being  invited  to  the  chair,  made  an  introductory 
address. 

Papers  were  presented  as  follows : 

T/ie  Rational  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  Gcd;  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Auc;ustine  F.  Hewitt,  C.S.P.,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
Superior  of  the  Community  of  Paulists.  Read  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Elliott  of  the  same  order. 

The  Philosophic  and  Moral  Evidence  for  the  Existence  of 
God;  by  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Momerie,  D.D.,  London. 

The  Harmonies  and  Distinctions  in  the  Thcistic  Teaching  of 
the  Various  Historic  Eaifhs;  by  Prof.  M.  Valentine,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

The  Theology  of  Judaism ;  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

^  The  Ancient  Religion  of  India  and  Primitive  Revelation;  by 
the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  of  Madras,  India. 
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'I'lie    Ai  TKHNOON    Skssion    was  presided  over  by  the  Kev. 
Jknkin  Lh)YD-J()Nks,  of  Chicago. 

The  Argument  for  the  Divine  lieiti;^  ;   Hon.  W.   T.  IIakkis, 
United  States  Coiuiuissioner  of  Education. 
sj   Hinduism;    by   Manii.ai,    \.  D'V'ivkdi,  of  IJoiiibav,  India. 
Read  by  VikihanI)  A.  (Iandiii. 

Idealism  the  Neiv  Keli\:;iou ;  bv  Dr.  .Auoi.i'ii  Hkodiikck,  of 
Hannover,  (lerniany.  In  stJiiieprcHiniiiary  remarks  the  aiitlior 
of  this  concluding  paper  of  the  session  signified  iiis  expecta- 
tion that  ids  views  would  impress  manv  as  strange.  And  in 
fact  it  was  devoted  so  much  more  to  tlie  paradoxical  and  by  no 
means  studiouslv  respectful  rejection  of  the  tenets  of  others, 
than  to  the  enunciation  of  his  own,  that  he  was  an  eliticient 
agent  in  bringing  to  pass  his  own  prophecy.  Expressions  of 
dissent  from  his  positions,  but  more  especially  from  his  nega- 
tions, were  verv  distinct  and  unmistakable.  Hut,  (piite  apart 
from  any  theological  value,  the  j)aper  had  exceptional  value 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  freedom  and  patience  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  c.  iclusion  of  the  paper  and  of  the  session,  the 
Chairman  remarked  :  "You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  this  platform  has  been  vindicated,  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  study  all  exhibits  of  the 
spectrum  has  been  realized  to-day.  Were  the  testimony  of 
any  one  missing,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  Parliament 
would  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  its  highest  ideal." 

TiiK,  Ihiki)  Day. —  Wkdnksoav,  .Skithmiu-'k  i  ^. 

This  day  there  were  thiee  successive  sessions  of  ilie  Parlia- 
ment, each  one  ol  them  chara<terized  bv  some  in(  idcnt  or 
contribution  of  peculiar  interest.  .\1  each  session  the  great 
hall  was  crowded  to  its  utiiu)st  ca])acity. 

The  morning  session  was  presided  over  by  Chairman 
Barrows,  and  began,  as  on  the  previous  days,  with  an  act  of 
silent  devotion,  and  with  the  reciting  of  the  "  Universal 
Prayer"  of  our  Uord,  led  by  Mr.  Mozoomdak. 

The  first  pa])er  of  the  morning  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  exceptional  interest  because  of  the  author  personally, 
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and  because  of  what  he  represented.  And  when  the  successor 
of  Ram  Mohun  Roi  and  of  Chunder  Sen  came  forward  to 
speak  of  the  Brahnio-Soniaj,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

The  Brahmo-Somaj ;  by  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta, 
India.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  multitude  rose 
to  their  feet  and,  led  by  Theodore  F.  Seward,  sung  the  hymn, 
"  Nearer,  my  (iod,  to  Thee." 

A  not  less  earnest  greeting  awaited  the  next  speaker,  the 
Most  Reverend  the  Archbishoj)  of  Zante  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
And  a  not  less  divine  afflatus  breathed  on  all  the  congrega- 
tion when  the  venerable  archbishop  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  led  all  minds  and  hearts  in  a  fervid 
prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

The  Greek  Church ;  by  the  Most  Reverend  Dionvsios 
Latas,  Archbishop  of   Zante. 

Matt  from  a  Catholic  Poittt  of  View;  by  (he  Verv  Reverend 
Thomas  S.  Byrne,  D.D.,  Cincinnati. 

Human  Brotherhood  as  Taught  hy  the  Religioits  Based  oti  the 
Bible;  by  Dr.  K.  Kohi.er,  of  New  York.  Read  by  Dr.  Emil 
G.  HiRscH,  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman  of  the  afternoon  session  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  • 
W.  C.  RoHERTS  of  New  York,  formerly  President  of  the  Lake 
Forest  University.     His  opening  address,  after  some  graceful 
words  of  greeting,  contained  the  following  sentences,  too  val- 
uable to  be  omitted  from  this  Historv  : 

It  has  been  asked  of  me  more  thiin  once  how  I  could  reconcile  the  idea 
of  a  Congress  of  Religions  with  the  Christian  Religion.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  with  this.  God  has  given  two  revelations,  one  in  nature  that 
displays  his  power  and  Godhead,  and  the  other  in  his  rational  creatures 
where  we  find  much  concerning  his  own  moral  character.  And  we  find 
that  these  friends  who  have  come  to  us  from  China  and  India  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  have  been  studying  this  very  revelation  of  God  in 
our  nature ;  and  I  am  inclined  t(j  think  that,  with  their  keen  interest,  they 
have  gone  deeper  into  the  study  than  wc  have,  because  we  have  accepted  the 
verbal  revelation  that  has  been  given  us,  and  have  let  that  sutiice  for  many 
things. 

They  have  not  that,  and,  therefore,  have  gone  more  thoroughly  into  the 
other  phase  of  divine  revelation.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  give  the 
right  interpretation  of  that  revelation  of  God  in  human   nature,  those  of  us 
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who  are  called  Christians  are  with  them.  We  cannot  disagree  with  them  as 
lonif  as  they  give  the  right  interpretation  of  God's  writing  in  our  nature. 
There  we  are  on  a  common  platform  together.  Those  of  us  who  are  Chris- 
tians only  iliffer  from  tiiem  in  the  interpretation  again.  We  hclieve  we  have 
a  clearer  revelation  from  heaven  that  throws  light  on  that  revelation  con- 
lined  with  them  to  nature,  and  if  we  understand  it  in  that  light  we  feel  that 
we  may  get  in  advance  of  these  friends,  who  have  been  studying  through 
the  ages  God's  revelati(jn  in  man. 

We  believe  our  iiiter|iretations  ate  based  on  the  revelation  God  has 
yiven  us,  and,  therefore,  we  have  only  something  above  and  beyond  that 
other  revelation.  The  two  phases  are  here,  and  they  arc  united  on  this 
platform  :  and  so  I  am  delighted  to  find  the  whole  revelation  of  Goil  repre- 
sented by  these  friends  that  have  come  to  us  from  abroad  and  those  that 
belong  to  our  own  land. 

In  presenting  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  the  emi- 
nent Chinese  Confucian,  Pung  Kvvang  Yii,  Dr.  Barrows, 
speaking  of  him  as  the  representative  of  an  empire  toward 
which  America  had  not  been  just,  evoked  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  as  had  greeted  the  same 
personage  on  the  first  day.  The  outburst  of  applause  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes,  the  Secretary  bowing  his  acknowl- 
edgments. 

CotifuiiatiisiH ;  by  Vvsr,  Kwanc;  Yv,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Legation  at  Washington.  Read  by  Mr.  William 
Pipe. 

T/if  Ultimate  Rc/ii:;ii>ti ;  brief  address  by  Zp:nshiro  Nogu- 
CHi,  Buddhist  layman,  of  Japan. 

The  Real  Position  of  Japan  tovard  Cluistiatiity ;  by  Kinza 

RlUGE  M.   IIlRAI. 

This  speaker,  whose  elocpient  command  of  the  English 
language  impressed  all  hearers,  seemed  at  the  outset  to  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  which  his  message  of 
rebuke  of  the  un-Cliristian  dealing  of  Christians  toward  his 
people  would  meet  with  in  a  C"hristian  audience.  His  message 
was  uttered  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  boldness  and 
force;  and  the  reception  of  it  was  thus  described  by  the  next 
morning's  press:  "Loud  applause  followed  many  of  his  decla- 
rations, and  a  thousand  cries  of  '  Shame '  were  heard  when  he 
pointed   to   the  wrongs    which   his  countrymen    had  suffered 
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through  the  practices  of  false  Christianity.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, Dr.  Barrows  grasped  his  hand,  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones  threw  his  arm  around  his  neci<,  while  the  audience 
cheered  vociferously  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm." ' 

Shint.ism;  by  the  Right  Reverend  Rf.uchi  Shifuta^  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jikko  sect  of  Shintoism  in  Japan.  Read  by  Dr. 
Bakkovvs. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  like  demonstraiion  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  good-will  toward  the  author.  Many  rushed 
frou)  r.  c  :•  '  «^>e  to  the  platform  to  extend  their  salutations 
to  the  y'r,.  ■  'ate  of  an  unfamiliar  religion,  while  shouts 
of  syuipaiiieiK    et.iing  were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Cone cr Ions  to  Native  Ideas,  /lavhi}^  Special  Reference  to 
Hinduism,  I  '  »  Ri  v  r  K.  Slater,  Missionary,  Bangalore, 
India.     Read  by  the  K'.   ,  )'   ,nk  M.  Bristol,  D.D. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

77ie  Supreme  End  and  Office  of  Religion  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Elliott,  of  the  Taulist  Order,  New  York. 

T/ie .hirunientfor  Jmmortality  ;  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Moxom, 
D.D.,  Boston. 

T/ie  Sou/  and  Its  Future  Life ;  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Warren,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Fourth  Day. — Thursday,  September  14. 

It  was  on  this  dav  that  the  growing  concourse  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  overflow  meetings,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, in  the  Hall  of  Washington.  As  soon  as  the  sj)eakers 
finished  tlieir  addresses  in  Columbus  Hall,  which  was  again 
packed  to  its  utmost  limit,  they  went  over  to  the  other  hall 
and  read  them  again  to  another  vast  and  interested  audience. 

The  meeting  in  Columbus  Hall  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Barrows.  At  the  close  of  the  silent  prayer,  the  "Universal 
Prayer"  was  said  by  Prof.  Richev  of  the  (leneral  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

TAe  Needs  of  Ifumanity  Supplied  by  the  Catholic  Religion; 

'  C/i/cnf,'i>  Heralii,  September  14, 
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by  Jamks,  Cakdi.nai.  (Iiihions,  An iibislioi)  of  HalliiiiDic.  Kead 
by  the-  Right  RcvcmtiuI  John  J.  Kkank,  D.I).,  Rc(  tor  of  the 
Catholic  University,  \Nasliinirton,  1).  C 

J^i//\'/(>f/  lissi'iitially  Channtiiistii  of  Jliiiiiiiiiil\  ;  bv  I-v.man 
Aiiiiori.  D.I).,  Hiooklyn. 

Tlw  Diriiic  Jhisis  of  the  Coof^cration  of  Men  and  Women: 
by  Mrs.  Lvdia  H.  Dickinson.  St.  Koiiis. 

The  Kclii:;ioiis  liilcnl;  by  the  Rev.  Iv  \,.  Rexfoud,  D.D., 
of  Bcston. 

AKTKKNOON    SKSSION. 

^piiitimi  Foncs  in  Human  Progress;  by  Edward  EvKKi:rr 
Hai.k,  D.I).,  of  Pioston. 

Orthodox  or  Historical  Judaism ;  /ts  Attitudf  and  Relation 
to  the  Past,  and  its  Future;  by  Rabbi  II.  Rkkmua  Mk.ndks, 
of  the  Spanish  and  l'ortu,i,niese  Svnaifo<(ne,  New  \'ork.  Read 
by  Mr.  VVii.i.iam  Pii'k.. 

Fhe  Certainties  of  Pelii:;ioti ;  by  Joski-h  Cook,  of  Roston. 

Fhe  History  of  Buddhism  and  its  Seets  in  Japan ;  l)v  1 1  ok  in 
ToKi.     Read  by  Kin/a  Ruck  M.  Hikai. 

Tiir.   I'll  III   Day.   -Friday,  Ski'Tkmp.f.r  15. 

At  the  morning  session  Dr.  ])ARKo\vs  presided,  and  after 
silent  devotion,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev. 
Georgf,  a.  Ford,  American  missionary  to  Syria. 

What  the  Dead  Religions  have  P  'itcathed  to  the  Living;  by 
Prof.  G.  S.  GooDSPEED,  of  Chicago  University. 

The  Points  of  Contact  and  of  Contrast  between  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism ;  by  President  Gkorof,  Washburx,  D.I)., 
of  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

The  Study  of  Comparative  "Theology;  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiei.e, 
of  the  University  of  Ueyden.  Read  by  the  Rev.  Frank  M. 
Bristoi.,  D.I).,  of  Chicago. 

The  next  address  and  speaker  were  welcomed  with  more 
than  usual  demonstrations  of  interest  and  ap])lanse. 

The  Real  Religion  of  'To-Day;  by  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston 
Chant,  London. 

At  the  Afternoon  Se,ssion,   presided  over  liy  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  I'".  A.  Niiiii.K,  tlic  first  |);i|)t.'r  was  one  of  several  cssavs 
wliicli  liad  (diiic  to  the  I'arliaiiic'iit  as  tliu  result  of  offers  adver- 
tised by  Dr.  Marrows  in  tlie  Ciiinese  newspapers,  proposing  a 
preiiiinin  in  .i^old  for  tlie  best  essays  on  Confucianism  and 
Taoism.  'I'iiis  fact,  announced  by  the  reader,  added  to  the 
f(encral  interest  witii  which  this  paper  was  received.  Kortv-two 
Chinese  scholars  had  entered  into  the  competition. 

Confiiiiatiism  :  a  Prize  Essay;  bv  Kunc  IIsikn  Do  of 
Shanghai,  China,  'translated  by  the  Kev.  TiMoriiv  Rkmiakd, 
of  the  Knglish  Baptist  Mission  in  China.  Read  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam  I'lI'K,. 

The  Comparative  Study  of  the  World's  Religions;  by  MoN- 
siGNOK  C.  u'Haklk./,  I'rofessor  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Belgium.      Read  by  the  Rev.  D.  |.  Riordan. 

The  Fmportatice  of  a  Serious  Study  of  all  Relii^iotis  ;  by  Mrs. 
Va.\/.\  R.  Slndeklani),  Ph.D.,  of  .Ann  .Arbor,  Mich. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  Chair- 
man invited  some  remarks  from  the  Hindu  monk  Swami 
Vivkkananda,  of  Bombay,  who  responded  with  a  little  fable 
intended  to  illustrate  the  variance  among  men  of  different 
races  and  religions. 

The  frog  lived  in  ;i  well.  It  had  lived  there  iov  a  long  time.  It  was 
born  there  and  brought  uj)  there,  and  yet  was  a  little,  small  frog.  Of  course 
the  evolutionists  were  not  there  then  to  tell  us  whether  the  frog  lost  its  eyes 
or  not ;  but,  for  our  story's  sake,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  it  had  its 
eyes,  and  that  it  every  day  cleansed  the  water  of  all  the  worms  and  bacilli 
that  lived  in  it,  with  an  energy  that  would  give  credit  to  our  modern  bacteri- 
ologists. In  this  way  it  went  on  and  became  a  little  sleek  and  fat — perhaps 
as  much  so  as  myself. 

Well,  one  day  another  frog,  that  lived  in  the  sea.  came  and  fell  into  the 
well. 

"Whence  are  you  from  ?'' 

"  I'm  from  the  sea." 

"The  sea  ?  how  big  is  that  ?  Is  it  as  big  as  mv  well  ?"  and  he  took 
a  leap  from  one  side  of  the  well  to  the  other. 

"  .My  friend,"  says  the  frog  of  the  sea,  "how  do  vou  compare  the  sea 
with  your  little  well  ?  " 

Then  the  frog  took  another  leap,  and  asked  :  "  Is  your  sea  so  big  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense  you  speak,  to  compare  the  sea  with  your  well  I  " 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  frog  of  the  well,  "  nothing  can  be  bigger  than 
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my  well ;  there  can  I)l-  itothiiif,'  liit;v,'(.'r  tliuii  (Ins ;  this  fellow  is  a  liar,  so  turn 
him  out."  , 

That  liaslieeii  the  (lil'liculty  all  the  while. 

'I'hc  proceedings  of  litis  troweled  day  concluded  with  an 
KvKNiNc  Skssion,  ut  wlilcli,  by  a  coincidence  unusual  enouj^h 
on  our  republican  soil,  the  audience  listened  to  discourses  from 
men  of  the  highest  title  and  rank  in  their  own  countries. 

The  Social  OJfur  of  /^i'/i\n'ot/s  Fccliti^;  by  I*rince  Skkck 
Woi.KoNSKV,  of  Russia. 

The  Buddhism  of  Siitm;  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Chandradai'  Chudhadhakn,  brother  of  the  King  of  Slam. 
Read  by  Mr.  Wii.i.iam  1'ii'k,  and  prefaced  l)y  a  short  introduc- 
tory i)v  the  Hon.  Phra  Sukiva,  Roval  Siamese  Cotjimissioner 
to  the  World's  t"<)liiml)ian   lOxposition. 

Tni'.  Sixiii   Day.     Saiukdav,  Si;i'Ti'..Miir.K   i6. 

At  the  morning  session  of  this  very  memorable  dav  the 
cliair  was  takcti  l)y  Ciiairman  Hakrows,  and  tiie  moments  of 
silent  pravcr  were  foUowed  bv  the  Lord's  i'raver,  said  bv 
llisliop  Kl.ANK. 

No  small  feeling  was  aroused  by  a  telegram  from  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  of  Calcutta,  sending  its  benediction  and  god- 
speed to  the  Parliament.  There  were  resounding  cheers  from 
the  audience,  and  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment  from 
some  of  the  Hindus  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Mozoomdar  arose 
and  said  :  "  It  delights  my  heart  to  see  the  spontaneous  response 
to  the  message  which  my  fellow-believers  have  sent  this  vast 
distance.  I  feel  now,  more  than  I  have  ever  felt,  that  India 
and  America  are  as  one  in  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  all  nations." 
The.speaker  sat  down  overcome  with  emotion. 

The  leading  theme  of  the  day  was  to  be  The  Scriptures  of 
the  World,  and  the  strongly  representative  character  of  some 
of  the  speakers  and  their  contrasted  views  gave  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  course  of  discussion. 

7'//<'  Tntthfttluess  of  Holy  Soiptiirc;  bv  Professor  Chari.es 
A.  Brigos,  ]).!).,  of  Nev;  York. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Bible;  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Seton,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Till'  iiritilnrss  iim/  InJ/iitiur  of  AA'scs;  \>\  R;il)l»i  (ioi  i  iii'  ii., 
of  New  York. 

Christiiinity  tu  hitirprctcd  hy  l.i/rrtttiiir,  hv  Dr.  'I'iiimikokk 
T.  MiNCKk.  ol  New  llavon.  Conn.      Rrad  hy  l)r.  Il.\i<i<ii\\s. 

.\t  llic  .\i'ii'.RN(>()N  Sk.ssiiin.  Dr.  (Jkouck  D.\n.\  l!(i.\kit.\i.\N, 
of  I'liilailelpliia.  presided. 

The  S.I  cicii  Books  of  the  World  an  Lilci  aline;  by  i'rof.  Mii- 
loN  S,  'rKKRv,  of  I'lie  Nortliwestern  Univer.sily,  Mvanston.  111. 

The  Outlook  of  J n  da  ism ;  l)y  Miss  Josk.I'II  ink.  I.az.vkis.  of 
New  York.      Read  l)y  Mrs.  M.\x  I.koi'oi.d,  of  C'liicatjo. 

Buddhism;  hy  H.WRir  \'.\ rsiiucMii,  of  Japan.  Read  bv 
Mr.  Nocrciii. 

The  liitlueiue  of  the  Ife/'ieio  Seri/>/ures  ;hv  Dr.  .Xi.kxandI' K 
Koiii'i'.  of  New  York.  Read  by  Rabbi  Joskimi  Sroi./.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Charaiter  and  ne\:;ree  of  the  liisf>iiatiou  of  the  Chiisfian 
Seiif>tures ;  by  tlie  Rev.  I'Uank  Skwai.i.,  of  W'asliington,  D.  C. 

'I'll K  Skvkn  111  Day.     Scndav.  Ski'ikmiiku  17. 

On  tliis  (lav  the  morning  session  of  the  I'ariianienl  was 
omitted,  and  sessions  were  held  in  afterftoon  and  evening. 

THK    AKTKRNOON    SF.SSION. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Chairman  Barrows,  and  after  the 
customary  act  of  silent  prayer  and  the  saying  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  were  entered  on. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nagarkar,  of  the  Ikahmo-Somaj, 
the  speakers  were  re])resentatives  of  ('hristcndoni.  and  bv  a 
striking  roincidenre  and  contrast,  mainly  of  those  two  divis- 
ions of  Christendom  wliose  mutual  relations  in  past  genera- 
tions have  been  the  most  unsvmpathctic  -  IVesbvterianism  anil 
Catholicism. 

The  Dii'ine  Element  iii  the  Weekly  Rest  Day ;  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  .'\.  H.  T.KWis,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Marriage  Bofid;  bv  Prof. 
Martin  J.  Wadk,  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 
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7'/ir  hijliii'thc  of  h'i/i);ioti  oti  U'oitufi ;  l)y  the  Rev.  Annis 
V.  IOasiman,  CNcvfland. 

Tfyc  IVork  of  Siuial  A'r/onn  in  India;  by  Mr.  \\.  \\.  NA(iAR- 
KAK,  (!al<utta,  India. 

It  was  at  the  evening  session  in  Colnnilxis  Hall  that  the 
incident  (we  will  not  say  lUiii/iiil)  occurred,  wiiich  disttirl)ed 
the  preconcerted  order  of  proceeding's,  and  furnished  so  strik- 
injj;  a  demonstration  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  brotherly  kind 
ness  that  pervaded  the  assembly.  Hefore  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Mullany,  of  the  posthumous  paj)er  by 
brother  Azarias,  Hishop  Keane  in  the  chair,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  other  speakers  announced  for  the  evening  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  I'resbyterian  Congress,  which  was  then  in  ses- 
sion in  Hall  No.  3,  was  invited  to  complete  its  evening  exer- 
cises in  the  Hall  of  the  I'arliament.  At  this  curiously  mingled 
meeting  liishop  Keane  and  Dr.  Harrows  alternately  presided. 
Eminent  dignitaries  of  the  (Catholic  Church  were  syiii])athetic 
attendants  on  a  Presbyterian  Denominational  Congress  ;  and 
lookers-on  were  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  exquisite 
felicity  and  taste  with  which  the  speakers  met  the  unexpected 
occasion,  or  the  cordial  appreciation  and  applause  of  their 
unwonted  auditors. 

The  Reli}^ious  Training  of  Children  ;  prepared  for  the  Par- 
liament by  the  late  Brother  Azarias.  Read  by  his  brother, 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  papers  presented  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gress were  the  following: 

rrcsbytiriauism  ami  Missions ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jknkins, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Presbyterian  Reunion  ;  by  Princij)al  (1.  M.  Grant,  Canada. 

The  FjIc.hth-  Day. — Monday,  September  18. 

The  Parliament  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Barrows,  and 
opened  with  the  usual  act  of  worship.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was 
repeated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  other  papers  presented  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  to  say  that  none  of  them  surpassed  in  the 
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interest  whii  h  iIkv  sliired  in  llie  lieaifis  mikI  llie  stntiii( 
rcs|)(msi'  \vlii(  h  tlu-v  drew  forth  -tlie  papers  ol  Col.  T.  \V. 
Iliif^MUsdii,  l')isli()|)  Diiillev,  and  I'rol.  J.  I'-sllin  Carpenter  of 
Oxford,  I'jiijland,  -altlioii;,di  tlie  last  mentioned  la<ked  tlu- 
advantaife  of  the  aiitlior's  own  voice  and  presen<e. 

'J'/ic  Syin/>iit/iy()f  A*,-/i}:;io/is;  \>\  Col.  'I'lioMAs  \Ni;n  rwou  rii 
Hlcc.lNsoN,  of  CaMil)rid.i,a',  Mass. 

T/ic  Historic  Christ;  l)y  tlie  Ui^'lit  Reverend  T.  U.  DiiD- 
LKY,  Dishop  of  Keiituckv. 

A  New  Tcstitmnit  Woman,  or  \V/i<tt  DiJ  /'/loi'/'f  Poi'  by 
Rev.  Makion  Mikdock,  of  CleveUmd. 

Jnoisli  Coutrilmtiotts  to  Cii'Hizatiott;  by  I'lof.  1).  (1.  Lvon, 
of  Harvard  University, 

'Ihc  /.iizi'  of  Cdiisr  and  lyffcit  as  Tair^^ht  hy  Ihiddha;  by 
SiiAKi!  SovKN  of  |a|)aii.      Read  bv  Dr.  Uaui  mws. 

Ar    rilK    AITKUNOON    SI'.SsioV. 

Christianity  an  Ifistorical  KfUs^ion ;  l>y  IVof.  (»i:()Ur,i'. 
Pakk  Imsiikk,  D.I).,  of  Yale  University.  Read  by  I'rof. 
(lOODSi'K.KD,  of  Chicatfo. 

The  Need  of  a  Wider  Conception  of  RevehiUon ;  by  I'rof.  J. 
EsTi.iN  Cari'KNTKU,  of  Oxford  LJniversitv.  Read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ruiun'kam,  of  ChicaLfo. 

Christ  the  Reason  of  the  Universe;  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lkk,  of  Atlanta,  Oeorifia. 

/  The  WorhPs  Debt  to  Buddha;  by  II.  Diiakmapai-A,  oI 
Ceylon.  The  interest  which  this  paper  aroused  was  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  presence,  beside  the  speaker,  of  a  small  stone 
future  of  Buddha,  said  by  liini  to  be  nineteen  centuries  old. 
The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  deferred  until  a  later  session. 

AT    rilK   KVKMNC   SKSSION. 

The  Tncaruatiou  Idea  in  Ifistory  and  in  /esns  Christ;  by  the 
Rii^ht  Rev.  John  J.  Kkank,  D.D.,  of  Washinijton,  D.  C. 

Ihe  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  bv  the  Rev.  Julian  K. 
Smyth,  of  Boston  Highlands. 

Orthodox  Southern  Buddhism  ;hy  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Suman- 
gala."     Read  by  Mr.  Dharmapai.a. 

'Chief  Monk  of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylon. 
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^'Jhe  Religious  System  of  tin-  J\irs(rs;  by  JlNANjl  Jamshedji 
Modi,  of  Hoiiibay.      Read  by  Miss  Sokaisji. 

'I'm',    XlNTII     I)AY.--'ri'i:SDAV,  SKI'lKMliKK    I  9. 

On  tliis  dav  of  exceptional  interest  the  silence  of  the  niorn- 
inj(  devotions  was  i)i()ken  bv  the  savini;  of  the  Lord's  I'rayer 
by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  I^kand,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

I'vvo  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Far! lament  tliis  dav 
were  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  C'liairiuan  Harkows, 
and  read  bv  him  to  the  audience. 

Hopes  of  a  United  Hiimauity ;  letter  from  I.ady  Hknrv 
SoMKRSKr.     Read  by  Dr.  Barrow.s. 

'loleratiou ;  brief  address  by  Prof.  Minaz  Tchf.raz,  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

'Ihc  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Christiivi  Religion ;  bv  Prof. 
Max  Mum.ku,  of  (Oxford  University.     Read  by  Dr.  liARROWs. 

Man's  Phue  in  the  Universe;  by  Prof.  A.  1>.  likiXK,  of  the 
Free  CoUci^je,  ('ilastjow.  Read  l)v  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPiikr- 
SON,  of  ('hica^o. 

Religio  Seientiie;  bv  Sir  Wim.iam  Dawsox,  of  Montreal, 
Read  by  Mr.  Wii.i.iam  Pipk. 

Music,  Emotion  and  Morals;  by  tlie  Rev.  M.  R.  Mawei.s,  of 
London,  England. 

AT    THE    afternoon    SESSION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  in  the  chair. 

Man  in  the  Light  of  Science  and  Religion;  bv  Prof.  Thomas 
DwicH  r,  of  Harvard  Univcrsitv.      Read  l)v  Bishop  Keane. 

What  Constitutes  a  Religious  as  Distinguished  from  a  Moral 
Life;  bv  President  Svi.vestrr  F.  Scovei,,  of  Wooster  Univcr- 
sitv, Ohio. 

Ho7ij  can  Philosophy  gii'c  Aid  to  the  Science  of  Religion  ?  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Landis,  Ph.D.,  of  Union 'rheological  Seminary 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Hinduism;  by  Swami   Vivekananda,  of  Bombay. 

The  Evening  Session  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.     The  first  of  the  even- 
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ing's  proceedings  was  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  Buddhism 
by  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala  which  had  been  begun  the  day  before. 

The  Relation  of  Natural  and  Other  Sciences  to  Religion;  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  of  Chicago. 

The  History  and  Prospects  of  Exploration  in  Bible  Lands;  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Post,  Beiriit,  Syria. 

The  Tenth  Day. — Wednesday,  September  20. 

After  the  Parliament  had  been  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Bar- 
rows and  after  silent  devotion  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGilvary,  of  the  Laos,  Siani,  a  brief 
address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of 
New  York,  editor-of  The  New  York  Evangelist,  a  representa- 
tive Presbyterian  journal,  who  said  : 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  in  many  lands,  and  I  have  not  been  in 
any  part  of  the  world  so  dark  but  that  I  have  found  some  rays  of  light,  some 
proof  that  the  God  who  is  our  God  and  Father  has  been  there,  and  that  the 
temples  which  are  reared  in  many  religions  resound  with  sincere  worship 
and  praise  to  him.  I  am  an  America.n  of  the  Americans,  born  in  New  Eng- 
land, brought  up  "  in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,"  believing  there  was 
no  good  outside  of  our  own  little  pale.  I  know  when  I  was  a  child  it  was  a 
serious — quite  a  serious — question  with  me  whether  Democrats  could  be 
saved.  [Laughter.]  1  am  happy  to  have  arrived  at  a  belief  that  they  can 
be  saved,  "so  as  by  fire."  Well,  then,  when  I  went  across  the  ocean  I 
thought  a  Roman  Catholic  was  a  terrible  person.  When  I  came  to  know 
the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  I  found  I  was  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
Christianity  besides  the  Sisters  of  Charity  whom  I  saw,  and  the  noble 
brothers,  devoted  to  every  good,  Christian  and  benevolent  office.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Africa,  and  there  made  the  ac()uaintance  of  some  of 
the  White  Fathers,  designated  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  carry  the  gosjjcl 
into  the  center  of  Africa.  What  devotion  is  there  we  can  hardly  parallel. 
1  knew  some  of  them— the  first  that  were  sent  out — had  been  killed  on  the 
desert ;  and  yet  at  Carthage  I  said  to  one  of  the  White  Fathers,  "  Are  you 
willing  to  go  into  all  these  dangers  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  When  ?  "  "  To- 
morrow," was  his  re|)Iy.  Such  a  spirit  is  magnificent,  and  whenever  we  .see 
it  in  any  part  of  the  worUl,  in  any  church,  we  admire  and  honor  it.  Ah, 
but  those  followers  of  the  False  I'rophet  -they  have  no  religion  in  them  I 
.So  I  said  until  I  had  been  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  cities  of  the  East, 
when  I  heard  the  call  for  prayers  in  the  minarets,  and  when  I  saw  the  devo- 
tion of  those  men,  fluttering  Iheir  white  turbans  like  so  many  doves,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  going  to  the  house  of  ])rayer.  1  was  told  by  one  of  the 
White  Fathers  about  the   observances  of  the   Mohammedans.     He  said  to 
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me  :  "  Do  you  know  this  is  the  first  day  of  Ramadan — that  of  the  Moham- 
medan Lent  ?  They  are  more  earnest  in  their  religion  than  we  are  in  ours. 
They  are  more  devoted  in  prayer.  The  poor  camel-driver  on  the  desert  has 
no  watch  to  tell  him  the  hour ;  he  dismounts  from  his  camel  and  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  sun,  and  the  shadow  cast  on  the  sand  tells  him  it  is  mid- 
afternoon  and  the  hour  of  prayer."  Shall  I  say  that  such  men  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  every  religion,  and  that  they  are  not  regarded  by  the  great 
Father  as  his  children?  So  in  Bombay  I  felt  a  great  respect  when  I  saw 
the  Parsecs,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  uncovering  their  heads  in 
homage  to  the  great  .Source  of  life  and  light.  So  in  the  other  religions  of 
the  East,  underneJlh  all  we  find  reverence  for  the  great  supreme  Power,  a 
desire  to  love  and  worship  and  honor  him.  On  the  defects  of  these  relig- 
ions I  will  not  speak.  There  are  enough  people  to  talk  of  them  :  but  this  I 
do  say,  here  and  in  this  presence,  that  I  have  found  that  "  God  has  not  left 
himself  without  witness  "  in  any  of  the  dark  climes  or  in  any  of  the  dark 
religions  of  this  world. 

Christian  Evangelization  as  One  of  the  Working  Forces  of 
Our  American  Christianity ;  by  the  Rev.  James  Brand,  D.D., 
of  Oberlin,  Ohio- 

The  Religious  State  of  Germany;  by  Count  A.  Bernstorff, 
of  Berlin. 

The  Spirit  of  Islam;  by  Mohammed  Alexander  Russell 
Webb. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  an  exceptional  event  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  fact  that  it  was  attended 
with  strong  and  even  violent  and  impatient  expressions  of  dis- 
approval on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  At  the  outset  of  the 
paper  (which  may  be  found  in  full  in  its  place  in  Part  IIL), 
these  demonstrations,  in  the  form  of  hisses  and  cries  of 
"Shame!"  were  so  emphatic  that  the  speaker  seemed  deterred 
from  pursuing  the  line  of  discourse  on  which  he  had  entered. 

Concerning  this  solitary  incident  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
seventeen  days,  three  reuiarks  require  to  be  made : 

1.  It  was  a  sudden,  unpremeditated  outburst  of  feeling, 
which  the  conductors  of  the  Parliament  exerted  themselves  not 
in  vain  to  repress. 

2.  It  was  occasioned,  not  by  any  doctrinal  statement,  but 
by  what  was  taken  for  an  attack  on  a  fundamental  principle  of 
soiial  morality. 
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3.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  turned  from  this  to  a  more 
appropriate  line  of  discourse,  he  was  heard  with  patient  atten- 
tion and  even  with  applause. 

Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  by  the  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills,  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  paper  was  listened  to  with  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

At  the  Afternoon  Session  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlos  Martvn, 
of  Chicago,  presided. 

Reconciliation  Vital,  not  Vicarious  ;  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Essential  Oneness  of  Ethical  Ideas  Among  All  Men  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Moline,  111. 

Music  and  Religion  ;  by  Prof.  •  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Pratt's  paper  two  Armenians  from 
Turkey,  the  Rev.  A.  Marderos  Ignados,  of  Smyrna,  as  repre- 
senting the  Protestant  Armenians,  and  Mr.  Herant  N.  Kiret- 
chjian,  of  Constantinople,  as  representing  the  Young  Men  of 
the  Orient,  were  introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  made  brief 
and  interesting  addresses. 

The  Relation  Between  Religion  and  Conduct ;  by  Prof.  C. 
H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University. 

Christianity  in  Japan  ;  its  Present  Condition  and  Future 
Prospects ;  by  President  Horiuchi  Kozaki,  of  the  Doshisha 
University. 

The  Evening  Session  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  of  London. 

The  Restoration  of  Sinful  Man  through  Christ;  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.S.P.,  of  Somerset,  Ohio. 

Religion  in  Peking ;   by  Professor  Isaac  T.  Headland,  of 
Peking  University.     Read  by  Mr.  William  Pipe. 
•  The  session  was  concluded  by  a  brief  speech  from  Swami 
A'^ivekananda,  who  said: 

Christians  must  .ilw.iys  be  ready  for  good  criticism,  and  I  hardly  think 
that  you  will  care  if  I  make  a  little  criticism.  You  Christians  who  are  so 
fond  of  sending  out  missionaries  to  save  the  souls  of  the   heathen,  why  do 
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you  not  try  to  save  their  bodies  from  starvation?  In  India  during  the 
terrible  famines  thousands  died  from  hunger,  yet  you  Christians  did 
nothing.  You  erect  churches  all  through  India,  but  the  crying  evil  in  the 
East  is  not  religion — they  have  religion  enough — but  it  is  bread  that  these 
suffering  millions  of  burning  India  cry  out  for  with  parched  throats.  They 
ask  us  for  bread,  but  we  give  them  stones.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  starving  peo- 
ple to  offer  them  religion  ;  it  is  an  insult  to  a  starving  man  to  teach  him 
metaphysics.  In  India  a  priest  that  preached  for  money  would  lose  caste, 
and  be  spat  upon  by  the  people.  I  came  here  to  seek  aid  for  my  impover- 
ished people,  and  I  fully  realized  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  help  for 
heathens  from  Christians  in  a  Christian  land. 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  reincarnation. 

The  Elevknth  Day. — Thursday,  Septkmker  21. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Barrows,  the  silent  prayer 
was  offered,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pentecost. 

The  Chairman  made  several  connnunications  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  follows  : 

COMMITTEKS    ON    REPRESENTATIVE    BOOKS. 

Requests  having  been  presented  that  in  some  way  lists  of  the  best  books 
on  religion  lie  prepared  and  announced  before  this  Parliament,  I  venture  to 
ask  the  following  persons  to  constitute  committees  to  prepare  a  list  of  fifty 
or  more  of  the  best  books  on  Christianity  from  an  evangelical  point  and 
other  points  of  view.  I  would  also  name  a  committee  representing  what  are 
usually  called  the  liberal  churches  to  send  me  another  list  of  books  which 
they  would  recommend. 

Committee  of  I'rotestant  Evangelical  Christians — The  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble, 
D.D.,  Chairman  ;  the  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.U. ;  the  Rev.  F"rank 
M.  Bristol,  D.D. ;  Prof.  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D. ;  Dr.  George  I',.  Post,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  James  8.  Dennis,  D.D. 

Committee  of  Catholic  Christians — The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Chair- 
man ;  Prof.  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Prof.  Thomas  Dwight,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Seton,  Prof.  Martin  J.  Wade. 

Committee  of  Liberal  Churches — Tha  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  Chair- 
man;  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Protab  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  books  shall  be  representative  of  these  three 
departments:  Evidences,  History,  and  Spiritual  Classics, 
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I  also  recjuest  the  representatives  of  the  ethnic  or  non-Christian  faiths 
to  send  me  each  a  list  of  tile  Ijest  liooks  in  Englisli  relating  to  his  particular 
faith.  1  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  these  lists  and  giving  them 
to  the  j)ress  for  publication, 

A  LETTER  IN  HEHALK  OF  THE  ARMENIANS. 

New  York,  September  i6. 

The  Rkv.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.U.,  Ciiicaoo  —  Reverend  Sir: 
In  the  lamentable  state  of  political  and  religious  persecution  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Armenia,  while  the  unanimously  chosen  successor  of  St. 
Gregory,  the  Illuminator,  still  languishes  in  exile  in  Jerusalem,  while  bishops 
and  other  clergymen  were  banished  and  imprisoned  for  their  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity to  their  church,  and  no  prominent  clergyman  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  to  come  to  this  land,  you  could  not  invite  a  worthier  representative 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Church  of  Armenia  than  Prof.  Minaz 
Tcheraz,  a  thorough  student  of  the  Church  and  history  of  Armenia,  an 
intrepid  champion  of  her  national  and  religious  rights,  the  ex-Secretary  of 
Patriarchs  Varjabedian  and  Khrimian,  and  the  faithful  interpreter  of  their 
faith,  hope,  and  feeling.  It  is  no  less  consolation  to  us  in  our  present 
troubles  to  have  such  a  delegate  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  speak 
for  our  beloved  Church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  liberal  churches 
of  Christianity,  one  always  surrounded  by  non-Christian  tribes,  persecuted 
for  centuries,  and  bearing  always  high  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  testify- 
ing even  to-day  to  the  sincerity  of  her  faith  and  devotion  by  the  bloo'd  of 
thousands  of  martyrs. 

The  Philarmenic  Association  of  America  begs  you  to  accept  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  the  Armenian  colony  in  the  United  States  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  you  have  honored  the  representative  of  the  Church  of  Armenia, 
and  hopes  that  his  present  mission,  with  your  kindly  assistance,  will  bring 
into  light  the  true  spirit  and  the  liberality  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  Armenia,  and  increase  the  number  of  sympathizers  with  Christian  Arme- 
nians in  their  present  persecution  and  suffering. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Matthews  Avvad,  Secretary. 

A    SOCIETY     FOR     THE    RESTORATION    OF    THE    BUDDHIST    HOLY 

PLACES. 
Shiba  Park,  Tokyo,  August,  1893. 

To  THE  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. —  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not 
believe  it  totally  uninteresting  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  our  Indo  Bus- 
seki  Kofuku  Society  of  Japan. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  restore  and  reestablish  the  holy  places 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  to  send  out  a  certain  number  of  Japanese  priests 
to  perform  devotional  exercises  in  each  of  them,  and  promote  the  conveni- 
ence of  pilgrims  from  Japan.     These  holy  places  are  Buddha  Gaya,  where 
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fiiuldli.'i  attained  to  the  perfect  enligliteiiment ;  Kapilavastu,  where  Uuddlui 
was  liorn  ;  tlie  Deer  Park,  where  Buddha  lirst  preached,  and  Kusinagara, 
wlierc  Huddha  entered  Nirvana. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago — that  is,  1,026  years 
before  Christ — the  world-honored  Prince  Siddharta  was  born  in  the  palace 
of  Ills  father,  King  Suddhodana,  in  Kapilavastu,  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom Magadha.  When  he  was  19  years  old  he  began  to  lament  men's  inev- 
itable subjection  to  the  various  sufferings  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death; 
and,  discarding  all  his  precious  possessions  and  the  heirship  to  the  king- 
dom, he  went  into  a  mountain  jungle  to  seek  by  meditation  and  asceticism 
the  way  of  escape  from  these  sufferings.  After  spending  six  years  there, 
and  finding  that  the  way  he  seeks  after  was  not  in  ascetici.sm,  he  went  out 
from  there  and  retired  under  the  Bodhi  tree  of  Buddha  Gaya,  where  at 
last,  by  profound  meditation,  he  attained  the  supreme  wisdom  and  became 
Buddha. 

The  light  of  truth  and  mercy  began  to  shine  from  him  over  the  whole 
world,  and  the  way  of  perfect  emancipation  was  open  for  all  human  beings, 
so  that  every  one  can  bathe  in  his  blessings  and  walk  in  the  way  of  enlight- 
enment. 

When  the  ancient  King  Asoka,  of  Magadha,  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  he  erected  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  over  the  spot  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  the  founder  of  his  new  religion.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  fierce 
Mohammedans  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country,  there  being  no  Buddhist 
to  guard  the  temple,  which  possession  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Brahminist 
priest,  who  chanced  to  come  here  and  seize  it. 

It  was  early  in  the  spiing  of  1891  that  the  Japanese  priest,  the  Rev. 
Shaku  Kionen,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala,  of  Ceylon,  visited 
this  holy  ground.  The  great  Buddha  Gaya  Temple  was  carefully  repaired 
and  restored  to  its  former  state  by  the  British  Government;  but  they  could 
not  help  being  very  much  grieved  to  see  it  subjected  to  much  desecration  in 
the  hands  of  the  Brahminist  Mahant,  and  communicated  to  us  their  earnest 
desire  to  rescue  it. 

With  warm  sympathy  for  them,  and  thinking,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  said, 
that  it  is  not  right  for  Buddhists  to  leave  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  center 
of  Buddhist  Religion  of  Grace  to  the  hand  of  a  Brahminist  priest,  we 
organized  this  Indo  Busseki  Kofuku  Society  in  Japan  to  accomplish  the 
object  before  mentioned  in  cooperation  with  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society, 
organized  by  H.  Dharmapala  and  other  brothers  in  India.  These  are  the 
outlines  of  the  origin  and  object  of  our  Indo  Busseki  Kofuku  Society,  and 
I  believe  our  Buddha  Gaya  movement  will  bring  people  of  all  Buddhist 
countries  into  closer  connection  and  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
brotherhood  among  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

S.  HORIUCHI,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Thkodork  F.  Skward,  representing  The  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity,  briefly  stating  the  character  and  method  of 
that  fraternity,  presented  to  the  Parliament  the  following  letter, 
already  signed  by  many  leading  members,  and  invited  the  sig- 
natures of  others : 

Chicago,  September,  1893. 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  it  desirable  to  crystallize,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  perpetuate,  the  remarkable  spirit  of  unity  which  has  character- 
ized the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  being  deterred  by  the 
widely  varied  beliefs  therein  represented  from  offering  a  formulated  ex- 
pression of  views,  herewith  give,  as  individuals,  our  approval  of  the 
formula  of  the  Hrotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  as  a  suitable  bond  with 
which  to  begin  the  federation  of  the  world  upon  a  Christian  basis.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  : 

For  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  all  who  desire  to  serve  God  and  their 
fellow  men  under  the  inspiration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  member  ol  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity. 

A  Ttirning-Point  in  t/ic  History  of  the  ParJiament,  was 
announced  in  a  speech   by  Col.  T.  W.  Hkiginson,  of  Boston. 

Before  the  regular  course  of  business  was  resumed,  Col. 
Higginson  was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  platform,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  this  Parliament  of  Religions.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  almost  wholly  to  speculation  and  abstract  ideas.  To-dav, 
as  you  see  by  your  program,  we  turn  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  and  the 
social  questions  which  press  upon  us  so  tremendously. 

Those  of  you  who  have  gone  up  in  the  Ferris  Wheel  mav  remember 
very  well  that  when  you  got  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  earth  you  began 
to  have  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  having  got  higher  than  your  natural 
position,  and  you  almost  wished  for  a  moment  that  you  had  given  your 
place  to  that  other  man  who  was  so  anxious  to  step  in  before  you.  But  as 
you  rose  higher  and  higher  this  feeling  passed  away,  and  when  you  got  to 
the  very  top  there  came  a  blissful  moment  when,  though  you  were  as  high 
as  you  could  get,  you  saw  that  you  were  not  alone  in  the  air.  For  the  first 
time  you  saw  that  you  had  comrades,  and  the  top  of  the  next  car  on  the 
right  and  the  top  of  the  next  car  on  the  left  gave  you  a  sense  of  safety 
almost  as  if  you  were  back  on  mother  earth.  It  is  no  matter  who  might  be  in 
those  cars.  There  might  be  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  in  the  car  on  the  right, 
and  Mohammed  and  his  seventeen  wives  in  the  car  on  the  left.  You  cannot 
see  any  of  them,  so  you  did  not  suffer  from  their  presence.  At  any  rate  you 
were  as  far  as  you  could  conveniently  get.      You  had  human  beings  on 
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cither  side  in  as  much  danger  as  you  were,  and  presently,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  you  got  hack  to  mother  earth  again.  O,  that  descent  to 
mother  earth  1  Do  you  remember  how  mother  earth  seemed  to  rise  to  meet 
you  ?  How  every  steeple  seemed  sticking  up  in  the  air,  how  every  high 
building  came  presently  within  your  vision,  and  how  you  would  bless  the 
Moedhdhin  as  he  called  the  noon-time  prayer  in  the  mosque,  if  he  happened 
to  do  it  at  that  time  ?  Gradually,  step  by  step,  you  settled  down  into  actual 
life  again,  and  you  are  glad  even  if  you  have  the  somewhat  shady  society 
of  the  Midway  I'laisance.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

That  is  the  way  we  are  coming  back  to  earth  to-day.  We  are  entering 
on  the  study  of  social  reform.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  story  of  the 
Scotch  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  was  being  examined  by  one  of  the 
sternest  of  the  presbyteries,  or  whatever  they  call  them.  Every  one  of  his 
examiners  stood  firm  in  favor  of  justification  by  faith,  and  each  one  had  fif- 
teen minutes  of  questions  all  bearing  upon  faith  to  put  to  him.  By  and  by, 
when  the  candidate  was  in  an  exhausted  condition,  one  indiscreet  examiner 
said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  good  works  ?"  "0,"said  the  exhausted 
candidate,  looking  around  at  his  persecutors,  "  I'll  no  say  that  it  might  not 
be  weel  enough  to  have  a  few  of  them." 

Here  to-day  we  are  aiming  to  have  a  few  of  them.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  tried  to  contrast  ourselves,  as  far  as  our  natural  humility  would  permit, 
with  these  visitors  from  foreign  lands.  We  have  tried  to  apply  the  test  of 
our  convictions  to  theirs,  with  the  universal  feeling  that  each  one  of  them 
might  have  been  a  very  respectable  man  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  our 
Sunday-school.  [Laughter.]  Suppose  we  try  them  by  the  test  of  works  at 
last,  and  try  ourselves  by  the  same  test.  It  is  not  enough  for  our  admirable 
Chairman  to  marshal  us  together  and  address  us  like  St.  Anthony,  who 
preached  to  the  fishes  in  the  old  German  poem.  The  poem  records  how 
eloquently  the  good  saint  addressed  them  and  how  well  they  all  listened  to 
him.  He  explained  to  the  pickerel  that  they  ought  not  to  eat  each  other  ; 
he  told  the  trout  they  ought  not  to  steal  each  other's  food,  and  he  said  the 
eel  ought  not  to  go  reeling  around  miscellaneously,  getting  Into  all  manner 
of  mischief.  It  is  recorded  that  the  fishes  heard  him  in  raptures,  but  at  the 
end,  the  poem  says,  at  the  end,  after  all  — 

"The  trout  went  on  stealing. 

The  eels  went  on  eellng, 
•  Much  delighted  were  they, 

But  preferred  the  old  way." 

Let  us  guard  against  that  danger,  and  how  can  we  guard  against  it  so 
well  as  by  a  little  mutual  humility  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  well  any  of 
us  have  dealt  with  the  actual  problems  of  human  life  ?  When  it  comes  to 
that,  after  all,  have  any  of  us  so  very  much  to  boast  of  ? 

With  the  seething  problems  of  social  reform  penetrating  all  our  com- 
munity, and   raising  the  question  whether  one  day  the  whole  system  of 
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competition  imdur  wliicli  wc  live  niny  not  l)u  swept  awny  as  absolutely  as 
the  feudal  system  disappeared  before  it  ;  with  the  questions  of  drunkenness 
and  prostitution  in  our  cities  ;  with  the  mortgaged  farms  in  our  country 
towns — with  all  these  things  pressing  upon  us,  is  it  quite  time  for  us  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  infallibility  before  the  descendants  of  Plato,  and  the 
disciples  of  Gautama  lUuUlha  ?  [Applause.]  The  test  of  works  is  the  one 
that  must  come  before  us.  Every  Oriental  that  comes  to  us  -and  curiously 
enough  I  have  heard  lialf  a  dozen  say  the  same  thing  in  different  places- 
concedes  to  us  the  power  of  organization,  the  power  of  labor,  the  method  in 
actual  life  which  they  lack.  I  do  not  say  that  they  deny  us  any  virtue, 
except  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  They  don't  seem  to  think  we  have 
very  much  of  that,  and  that  knowledge,  as  they  claim,  is  brought  to  bear  in 
virtue  of  heart  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  thrift,  of  industry,  of  organization 
and  the  virtue  of  prayer,  in  the  virtue  of  trust,  in  the  virtue  of  absolute  con- 
tidcnce  in  God. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  he  was 
talking  with  one  of  our  (Jriental  visitors  al)out  some  other  place  he  was 
going  to,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  he  ould  affonl  to  go.  The  calm 
face  of  the  Oriental  was  utterly  undisturbed  during  the  discussion.  "0,"he 
said,  "I  think  I  can  go;  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble;  I  have  $1$  in  my 
pocket." 

I'ut  any  of  us,  put  the  greatest  Christian  saint  among  us,  13,000  miles 
away  from  home  with  only  $1$  in  his  pocket,  and  do  you  think  that  he  would 
be  absolutely  sure  that  unassistc<l  divine  providence  would  bring  him  back 
without  a  call  at  his  banker's  ?  [Laughter.]  You  find  this  curious  combi- 
nation of  traits  running  thrf)ugh  the  actual  life  and  running  through  the 
spiritual  life,  or  what  passes  for  such.  Wc  have  come  here  to  teach  and  to 
learn.  The  learning  is  not  so  familiar  to  most  of  us  perhaps  as  the  teaching, 
but  when  it  comes  to  actual  life  we  might  try  a  little  of  both. 

And  in  thanking  once  more  our  Chairman,  as  we  ought  to  thank  him 
every  moment  of  every  day,  not  alone  for  the  way  he  has  organized  this 
great  Parliament,  but  for  the  sonorous  decision  with  which  he  even  shuts  the 
door  in  our  faces  when  we  particularly  want  to  get  in  ;  thanking  him  for 
everything,  T  can  only  give  him  this  parting  wish— that  he  may  not  be  like 
that  once  famous  sportsman,  who  prided  himself  on  his  good  shooting,  and 
boasted  that  in  one  instant  the  deer  which  he  l)n)ught  in  had  been  shot  by 
himself  with  a  single  l)ullct  through  the  ear  and  through  the  hind  off  foot. 
His  friend  became  a  little  solicitous  about  the  statement,  and  he  turned  to  his 
black  servant  and  said  :  "  Sambo,  isn't  it  so  ?  "  "  Yes,  massa,"  said  Sambo. 
"  But  how  did  you  do  it  ?"  asked  the  incredulous.  "  Why,"  said  Sambo,  "it 
was  smiple  enough.  De  deer  he  just  scratched  his  ear  wiv  his  off  hoof  and 
massa  shot  him.  There  was  complete  triumph  on  the  huntsman's  part,  and 
when  his  friends  had  gone  he  said  :  "Sambo,  you  did  that  handsomely; 
thank  you  for  getting  me  out  of  that,"     "  Yes,  massa,"  said  Sambo,  "  I  did 
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It  once  ;  I  brDiiKlit  <lc  rar  ami  ilu  <>ff  liiml  lii>"f  lokfudvr  once,  but  I  'spec '  I 
never  can  do  it  a^iiin."     [I.aii>(htcr  and  njiphiusc.J 

"I  am  sorry,"  reiiiarkcd  Dr.  Harrows,  "that  Col.  lliijgiii- 
son  has  ended  his  beautiful  address  with  a  word  of  skepticism. 
1  believe   what   has  been    done   once   can    be    done   again." 

Christianity  atid  t/ir  Social  Question  ;  by  I'rof.  Fkancis  (1. 
Pkahody,  of  Harvard  University. 

Religion  and  the  Erring  and  Criminal  Classes  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Anna  Garland  Spknckr,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Relation  of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church  to  the  Poor  and 
Destitute;   by  Chaki.es   F.  Donnelly,  of  Boston.     Read  by 
Bishop  Keane,  of  Washington. 
^  The  Women  of  India  ;  by  Miss  Jeanne  Sorabji,  of  Bombay. 

Buddha  ;  by  the  Right  Reverand  Zitsuzen  Ashitzu,  of 
Japan. 

At  the  Afternoon  Session  the  Chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 

IslAm  and  Social  Conditions,-  by  Mohammed  Alexander 
Russell  Webb. 

Mr.  Webb  was  received  by  the  audience,  on  this  occasion, 
with  some  slight  expressions  of  applause. 

What  Judaism  Has  Done  for  Women  ;  by  Miss  Henrietta 
SzoLD,  of  New  York. 

Christianity  as  a  Siuial  Force ;  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political  Science  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  MadiSon. 

Individual  Efforts  at  Reform  not  Sufficient;  by  Prof.  C.  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

at  the  evening  session. 

Religion  and  Labor  ;  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Clearv,  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Minneapolis. 

The  Salvation  Army  ;  by  Brigadier  General  Fielding. 

This  Evening  Session  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
present  for  the  storm  of  rain  that  drove  into  the  building  until 
many  were  fain  to  protect  themselves  with  umbrellas,  and 
beat  upon  the  roof  with  such  a  roar  as  sometimes  to  drown 
the  voices  of  the  speakers. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address  of  (leneral  Kieldin^'  (who  took 
the  platform  in  the  absence  ol  Commander  Hallin^'ton  Booth), 
a  Hrahman,  a  member  of  the  S(  hool  of  I'hilosophy  at  Mad- 
ras, Mr.  .\AkA  SiMA  Saiscnhiivra,  was  introduced,  and  began 
his  brief  address  by  referring  with  iiigii  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  India  as  more  effective  than  that 
of  any  of  the  churches. 

He  concluded  thus  : 

Our  fritindh  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  have  been  picturing  to  you  Chris- 
tianily  stan(iin>,'  witli  the  llible  in  one  hand  and  the  wizard's  wund  of  civili- 
zation In  the  other.  Hut  there  is  another  side,  and  that  is  the  goddess  ol 
civilization  with  a.  bottle  of  rum  in  her  hand.  O  that  the  English  had  nevei 
set  foot  in  India  !  O  that  we  had  never  seen  a  single  European  face  I  O 
that  we  had  never  tasted  the  bitter  sweets  of  your  civilization,  rather  than  it 
should  make  us  a  nation  of  drunkards  and  brutes ! 

The  Twelfth  Day.— Fkiday,  September  22. 

On  this  day  the  crowds  in  the  Mall  of  Columbus  were,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dense  than  on  any  previous  day.  If  the  public 
had  got  the  impression  that  the  proceedings  were  to  be  of  very 
great  interest  and  practical  value,  they  were  not  destined  to 
be  disapiiointed.  The  comparison  of  views  between  Christian 
missionaries  and  the  representatives  of  the  systems  of  heathen- 
ism, in  the  forum  of  a  Christian  ])ublic,  was  a  thing  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  missions,  and  a  thing  of  inestima- 
ble value. 

One  incident  was  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones  introduced  a  personage 
already  familiar  on  the  platform  by  the  strangeness  of  his  cos- 
tume, and  the  grave  dignity  of  his  bearing.  Mr,  Jones 
said  : 

llis  name  is  Chrislophorc  Jibara.  Ho  comes  to  us  from  the  far-off 
Church  of  Damascus,  lie  is  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Apostolic  and  Patri- 
archal throne  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Syria  and  the  whole  East.  He 
comes  to  us  with  a  pamphlet  done  into  English  out  of  its  original  Arabic, 
bearing  as  its  title,  "  Unity  in  Faith  and  Harmony  in  Religion" —  a  title 
that  must  justify  your  enthusiasm  and  respect.  Without  passing  any  judg- 
ment on  its  contents,  I  have  looked  into  it  enough  to  be  surprised  and 
delighted  that  away  out  there  on  the  classic  grounds  of  Damascus  there  is  a 
working  of  the  same  spirit,  a  groping  for  the  same  result,  as  that  which  lies 
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so  close  to  (lie  lieait  of  this  <  onyrcss.  It  i.s  an  Iioiiesl,  stliolailv  and 
labored  attempt  to  discover  the  fiinihiineiital  Main  that  underlies  tlie  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world,  —  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  —  and  to  find  in  tiie  Old  Testament  and  the  New'I'esta- 
mcnt  and  the  Koran  a  certain  fundamental  revelation  which,  being  recog- 
nized, would  meet  largely  the  hunger  of  the  human  heart. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning,  wliich  were  marked  bv  great 
interest,  then  began  with  silent  devotion  and  the  rerital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Phimp  ScHAri'. 

After  the  prayer,  Dr.  Schaff,  being  called  on  to  address  the 
Parliament,  said  : 

This  is  short  notice  to  speak  to  be  given  to  one  who  has  just  risen  from 
the  dead.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  1  was  sL  iick  down  by  a])ople\y  ; 
but  I  have  recovered,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  I  am  a  miracle  to 
mj'self.  I  was  warned  by  physicians  and  friends  not  to  come  to  Chicago. 
They  said  it  would  kill  me.  Well,  let  it  kill  me.  I  was  determined  to  bear 
my  last  dying  testin. ony  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Union,  in  wiiich  1  have 
been  interested  all  mr  life.  IJut  I  think  the  Lord  will  give  me  strength  to 
survive  this  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  idea  of  this  rarliament  will  sur- 
vive all  criticism.  The  critics  will  die,  but  the  cause  Vi  .11  remain.  And  as 
sure  as  God  is  the  'I'ruth,  and  as  sure  as  Christ  is  Ihc  Way  and  the  'I'ruth 
and  the  Life,  his  Word  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd. 

Religion  and  Wealth  ;  by  the  Rev.  Washington'  C'.i.addkn, 
D.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Christianity  and  tlic  Ha^vaiian  Islands  ;  by  the  Rev.  I',.  P. 
Baker. 

What  the  Bible  has  Wrought ;  hy  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook, 
Boston. 

Crime  and  its  Remedy;  In*  the  Rev.  Olvmpia  Brown, 
Racine,  '^Visconsin. 

Unity  and  Christian  Seienee  ;  by  Mrs.  Mary  P>.  G.  Kdoy, 
Read  by  Judge  J.  S.  Hanna,  Boston. 

The  reading  of  this  pajjcr  had  been  eagei ,/ awaited  by 
large  numbers  in  the  audienre,  and  was  listened  to  with  much 
attention. 

The  Religion  of  the  North  Ameriean  Indians;  by  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Harvard  University. 
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AT    THK    AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Church  and  City  Problems;  by  Prof.  Ai.hion  VV.  Small, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  WorhTs  Religious  Debt  to  Asia;  by  P.  C.  Mozoomuar, 
of  the  Brahnio  Somaj,  Bombay. 

How  Can  the  Methods  of  Christian  Missionaries  be  Improved? 
discussed  by  H.  Dharmapala,  Ceylon ;  Rev.  George  T. 
Candlin,  Tien-tsin,  China;  Nara  Sima  Charvar,  Madras ; 
Rev.  R.  E.  Hume,  Bombay,  India  ;  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Post, 
Beiriit,  Syria;  Rev.  Mr.  Haworth,  Japan. 

In  this  memorable  discussion  the  brief  address  of  Dr. 
Post  had  an  important  significance  bv  its  unmistakable  though 
not  express  bearing  on  two  points  in  the  defense  of  Moham- 
medanism, by  Mr.  Mohammed  Webb,  against  the  reproach  of 
polygamy  and  of  wars  of  propagandism.  Dr.  Post  stepped 
forward,  bearing  aloft  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  of  which  he  said : 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  which  is  never  touched  by  200,000,000  of 
the  human  race  with  unwashed  hands,  a  book  which  is  never  carried  below 
the  waist,  a  book  which  is  never  laid  upon  the  floor,  a  book  every  word  of 
which  to  these  200,000,000  of  the  human  race  is  considered  the  direct  word 
of  (iod  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  I  propose,  without  note  or 
comment,  to  read  to  you  a  few  words  from  this  sacred  book,  and  you  may 
make  your  own  comments  upon  them  afterwards. 

He  proceeded  to  read  from  chapters  66,  2,  25,  48,  instruc- 
tions to  propagate  the  religion  by  the  sword,  and  from  chap- 
ter 4  and  elsewhere  the  commendation  of  polygamy. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Haworth  was  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  mis- 
sionary problems  presented  in  Jajjan. 

The  Thirieenth  Day. — Saturday,  September  23. 

After  the  assembly  had  been  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wai/per  M.  Harrows,  of  Rockford,  Chairman  of 
the  Congress  of  Missions,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Metro- 
politan of  Athens,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Washington,  followed  with  a 
brief  speech  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 

The  Grounds  of  Sympathy  and  Fraternity  Among  Religious 
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Men ;  by  Aaron  M.  Powell,  of  the  Society  of  I'lieiitls,  New 
York. 

The  Essence  of  Religion  in  Right  Conduct ;  by  Dr.  Alkkku 
Williams  Momerie,  of  London. 

The  Religious  Mission  of  the  Color cd  Race  ;  by  Mrs.  Fanny 
Barrier  Williams,  of  Chicairo. 

The  Catholic  View  of  International  Arbitration ;  by  I'rot. 
Thomas  J.  Semmes,  of  the  Law  Department  of  Louisiana 
University. 

Fallacies  About  the  Jeivs  ;  by  Rabbi  Josei'H  Silverman, 
New  York. 

THE    AKTERNOCJN    .SESSION. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Mercer  in  the  chair. 

The  Religious  Mission  of  the  English-speaking  Nations ;  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jes'p,  of  Beirut,  Syria.  Read  by  the 
Rev.  CiEORdE  A.  Ford,  of  Syria. 

The  Spirit  and  Mission  of  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Armenia; 
by  the  Rev.  Ohannes  Chatschi:mya\. 

The  History  and  Work  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Phiambolis,  Greek  pastor  in  Chicai^o. 

International  Justice  and  Amity;  bv  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L. 
Baldwin,  of  New  York,  formerly  missionary  in  ('hina. 

Universal  Brotherhood;  by  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  of 
St.  Petersburgh. 


IHE    EVENlNt;    SESSION. 


In  taking  the 


Rabbi  Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  presided 
chair  he  remarked : 

To-night  we  must  do  things  by  proxy.  The  chairman  is  not  here.  I 
act  as  his  substitute.  Most  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  that  are  to  be  read 
to-night  are  not  with  us,  and  they  will  be  re[)rcsented  by  proxy.  We  have, 
however,  the  Archbishop  of  Zante  with  us,  and  he  will  read  a  brief  protest 
against  a  certain  superstition  prevalent  in  the  East. 

His  Grace   the  Archbishop,   coming   forward,  spoke  with 

great  emphasis  as  follows  : 

Most  Honorablu  Ladies  and  Gknti.emkn,  — I  am  not  a  Jew.  I  am  a 
Chiistian,  a  profound  believer  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  [.\pplause.]  I 
am  always  bound  to  defend  the  truth,  and  for  this  reason  I  present  a  paper 
here  to-night. 


■   iJH 
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He  then  lianded  to  Mr.  Snelf.,  to  l)e  read  to  the  assemblv, 
the  following  most  honorable  and  Christian  |)rotest  against  a 
prevalent  calinnn)'  upon  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  East: 

In  the  East  the  l)elief  is  curient  among  tlie  ignorant  masses  of  tlie 
population  that  tlie  Jews  use  for  purposes  of  religious  riles  the  blood,  of 
Christian  children,  and  in  order  to  procure  such  blood  tlo  not  shrink  fmm 
committing  murder.  In  consecjuence  of  this  belief,  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews  are  frecjuent,  and  innocent  victims  are  subjected  to  many  indignities 
and  exposed  to  great  danger.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  erroneous  ideas 
are  also  current  among  the  ignorant  of  other  countries,  and  that  during  the 
last  decade  both  Germany  and  Austria  were  the  scenes  of  trials  of  innocent 
Jews  under  the  accusation  of  having  committed  such  ritual  murder,  I,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  ask  this  Congress  to  ecord  our  conviction  that  Judaism 
forbids  murder  of  any  kind,  and  that  none  of  its  sacred  authorities  and 
books  command  or  permit  murder,  or  the  use  of  human  blood  for  ritual 
practices  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  circulation  of  such  slander  against 
the  adherents  of  a  monotheistic  faith  is  un-Christian.  The  origin  of  the 
calumnv  must  be  traced  to  the  Roman  conceit  that  early  C'hristians  used 
human  blood  in  their  religious  observances.  It  is  not  consonant  with 
Christian  duty  to  allow  this  horrible  charge  to  go  unrebuke<l,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  Christianity's  good  repute  that  I  ask  this  Parliament  to  declare 
that  Judaism  and  the  Jews  are  innocent  of  the  imputed  crime  as  were  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century. 

Iiitertiatioiml  Obligations  io  China;  bv  President  W.  A.  V. 
Martin,  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Peking. 

The  Koran  and  other  Sacred  Siri/^tiires;  by  J.  Sanna  Ahou 
Naddara,  of  Paris.     Read  by  Mr.  Sm,i,i,. 

IVonien  and  the  Pii/pit;\)\  \.\\c  Rev.  Mrs.  ANToiNKTXK  Urown 
Bi.ACKWKi.i.,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Read  by  the  Rev.  IJr. 
Augusta  J.  Cm  aim  x,  of  Chicago. 

The  Voiee  of  the  Mother  of  Religions  on  Soeiai  Questions;  by 
Rabbi  H.  Bf.rkowitz,  of  New  York,  Read  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Stoi.tz,  of  Chicago. 

The   Fourteenth  Day.      '-'ndav,  September  24. 
afternoon  session. 

The  assembly  were  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Ckorge  J.  Lemmon,  of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  America;  bv  the  Rev.  Pro- 
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fessor    Thomas    OXIokman,    of    the   Catliolic    University    of 
America,  Wasiiini^ton.  I).  C. 

lV/i(it  Ki'li^^ion  has  ll'roiii:;/i/  for  America;  l)y  the  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Jamt:s  Buukeli.,  of  New  York. 

EVEN'IN(;   SESSION. 

The  Present  ReIiy;ious  Condition  of  America;  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  II.  K.  C'aukoi.i,,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Invincible  Gospel;  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
of  London. 

The  aririuiient  of  this  paper  was  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianitv  as  assured  by  its  essential  superiority  to  all  other 
religions.  Certain  impromptu  remarks  interjected  between 
the  lines  of  the  paper  drew  forth  a  reply  on  the  following  day. 
He  was  reported  by  the  press  as  saying: 

Some  of  the  Iirahinans  of  India  have  been  here  and  have  dared  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Cliristianity.  They  take  the  slums  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  ask  us  why  we  do  not  cure  ourselves.  They  take  what  is  out- 
side the  pale  of  Christianity  and  judge  Christianity  hy  it. 

Proceeding  then  to  attack  the  religious  systems  of  India 
on  the  point  of  morality,  he  alleged  that  among  the  followers 
of  Brahmanism  there  were  thousands  of  temples  in  which  there 
were  hundreds  of  priestesses  who  were  known  as  immoral  and 
profligate.  They  were  prostitutes  because  they  were  priestesses, 
and  priestesses  because  they  were  prostitutes. 

The  mention  of  this  incident  is  necessarv  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reply  which  followed  it  at  a  later  hour. 

The  incident  was  of  value  as  giving  the  general  Christian 
public  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  at  first  hand,  from  the  li])s 
of  a  native  of  India,  the  defense  which  Hinduism  has  to  make 
against  a  reproach  universally  circulated  and  believed.  The 
willingness  of  the  assembly  to  hear  patiently  and  judge  fairly 
was  unmistakably  expressed. 

The  Fifteenth  Day.— Monday,  SEi'TEMr.F.R  25. 

'I'he  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  by  the  Rev.  Cii.rert  Reed, 
uf  China. 
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The  Friendship  of  the  Faitlis  ;  Poem,  by  L.  J.  Block,  of 
Chicago.     Read  by  Mrs.  Linden  W.  Bates. 

The  Relations  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Church 
of  the  First  Ages  ;  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Richey,  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Bearing  of  Religious  Unity  on  the  Work  of  Missions  ; 
by  the  Rev.  (itORGE  T.  Candlin  of  Tien-tsin,  West  China. 

Mr.  Candlin  delivered  his  address  clothed  in  Chinese  cos- 
tume. The  interest  felt  and  manifested  during  the  delivery  of 
the  paper  was  intense.  And  at  the  close  of  it  occurred  one  of 
the  memorable  scenes  of  the  Parliament.  Almost  the  whole 
audience  rose  cheering  and  waving  handkerchiefs;  and  among 
many  others  Mr.  Dharmapala  grasped  the  hand  of  the  speaker 
and  thanked  him  for  his  noble  address. 

The  Reunion  of  Christendom  ;  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.     Read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPherson,  of  Chicago. 

Interdenominational  Comity  ;  by  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Whitman, 
President  of  Colby  University. 

the    AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Persistence  of  Bible  Orthodoxy;  by  Prof.  I.uther  F. 
TowNSEND,  of  Boston. 

The  History  and  Tenets  of  the  Jains  of  India;  by  Virchand 
A.  Gandhi,  Bombay. 

Mr.  Gandhi  prefaced  his  paper  -with  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  allegations  of  the  previous  day  against  the  morality  of 
the  Hindu  religions.     He  said  : 

I  am  glad  that  no  one  has  dared  to  attack  the  religion  I  represent.  It 
is  well  they  should  not.  But  every  attack  has  been  directed  to  the  abuses 
existing  in  our  society.  And  I  repeat  now,  what  I  repeat  every  day,  that 
these  abuses  are  not  from  religion  but  in  spite  of  religion,  as  in  every  other 
country.  Some  men  in  their  ambition  think  that  they  are  Pauls,  and  what 
they  think  they  believe,  and  where  should  these  new  Pauls  go  to  vent  their 
platitudes  but  India?  V'es,  sir,  they  go  to  India  to  convert  the  heathen  in 
a  mass,  but  when  they  find  their  dreams  melting  away,  as  dreams  always 
do,  they  return  back  to  pass  a  whole  life  in  abusing  the  Hindu.  Abuses 
arc  not  arguments  against  any  religion,  nor  self-adulation  the  proof  of  the 
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truth  of  one's  own.  For  such  1  have  the  greatest  i)ity.  There  are  a  few 
Hindu  temples  in  Southern  India  where  women  singers  are  cmjihiyed  to 
sing  on  certain  occasions.  Some  of  them  are  of  dubious  character,  and  llie 
Hindu  society  feels  it  and  is  trying  its  best  to  remove  the  evil.  These 
women  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the  main  body  of  the  temple,  and  as  for 
their  being  priestesses,  there  is  not  one  woman  priest  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Cape  Comorin. 

H  the  present  abuses  in  India  have  been  produced  by  the  Hindu 
religion,  the  same  religion  had  the  strength  of  producing  a  society  which 
made  the  Greek  historian  say,  "No  Hindu  was  ever  known  to  tell  an 
untruth,  no  Hindu  woman  ever  known  to  be  unchaste."  And  even  in  the 
present  day,  where  is  the  chaster  woman  or  milder  man  than  in  India? 

In  the  last  place,. I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  those  who  criticise  the  great 
ones  of  India,  and  my  only  consolation  is  that  all  their  information  about 
them  has  come  from  third-hand,  fourth-hand  sources,  percolating  through 
layers  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  To  those  who  find  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Hindu  to  criticise  the  character  of  Jesus  a  tacit  acceptation  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  fanatical  nil-admirari  cult  they  represent,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
the  old  fable  of  .l^sop  and  tell  them  "Not  to  you  I  bend  the  knee  l)ut  to  the 
image  you  are  carrying  on  your  back  "  ;  and  to  point  out  to  them  one  pjige 
from  the  life  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar. 

A  certain  ship  full  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  was  going  to  Mecca.  On 
its  way  a  Portuguese  vessel  captured  it.  Amongst  the  booty  were  some 
copies  of  the  Koran.  The  Portuguese  hanged  these  copies  of  the  Koran 
round  the  necks  of  dogs  and  paraded  these  dogs  through  the  streets  of 
Ormuz.  It  happened  that  this  very  Portuguese  ship  was  captured  by  the 
Emperor's  men,  and  in  it  were  found  some  copies  of  the  Bible. 

The  love  of  Akbar  for  his  mother  is  well  known,  and  his  mother  was  a 
zealous  Mohammedan.  It  pained  her  very  much  to  hear  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  and  she 
wished  that  Akbar  would  do  the  same  with  the  Bible.  But  this  great  man 
replied  :  "  Mother,  these  ignorant  men  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  Koran, 
and  they  treated  it  in  a  manner  which  is  the  outcome  of  ignorance.  But  I 
know  the  glory  of  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  both,  and  I  cannot  debase  myself 
in  the  way  they  did." 

Mr.  Gandhi's  remarks  were  followed  by  expre-ssions  of 
sympathy  from  among  the  audience. 

The  Free  Baptist  Church ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Howe,  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine. 

yThe  Spiritual  Ideas  of  the  Brahnw-Somaj ;  by  Mr.   B.  15. 
Nagarkar,  Bombay. 
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THE  KVENINC  SESSION. 

Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chai'In  in  tlie  Chair. 

A  White  Life  for  Two;  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 
Read  l)y  Mk.  William  Pipe. 

The  Worship  of  God  in  Man ;  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cadv 
Stanton.     Read  by  Miss  Susan  U.  Akthonv. 

Christianity  as  seen  hy  a  J  'oyaf^er  Around  the  World;  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  \i.  Ci.akk,  D.D.,  Hoston. 

The  Sixteenim  Dav. — Tuesday,  September  26. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis, 
D.I).,  of  New  York. 

'The  Attitude  of  Christianity  toward  Other  J<'e/ij;ions ;  by 
Professor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

What  is,  and  What  is  not,  Religion;  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  of  Boston. 

The  Mission  of  Protestantism  in  Turkey ;  l)v  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Icnados.  Read  by  Mr.  Herant  M.  Kiretchjian,  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Message  of  Christianity  to  other  Religions;  by  the  Rev. 
James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

The  Leading  Powers  of  Religious  Thought  in  France;  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Bonet-Maury,  Paris. 

the  afternoon  session. 

IVie  Primitive  and  Prospective  Religious  Union  of  the 
Human  Family;    by  the  Rev.  John  Gmeiner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Armenian  Church;  by  Prof.  Minas  Tcheraz,  Lon- 
don. 

The  World's  Religious  Debt  to  America;  by  Mrs.  Celia 
Parker  Woolley,  Chicago. 

A  Voice  from  the  Young  Men  of  the  Orient;  by  Mr. 
Herant  M.  Kiretchjian,  Constantinople. 

Points  of  Contact  and  Contrast  hctiveen  Christian  and  Hindu 
Thought ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Future  of  Religion  in  Japan;  by  Nobuta  Kishimoto, 
Okavama. 
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THE    EVENING    SESSION. 

Dr.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  of  London,  in  the  Chair. 

What  is  Christianity  i  A  Voice  from  the  Far  East;  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  YoKoi,  Japan. 

A  Presentation  of  Buddhism;  in  addresses  by  H.  Dhar- 
MAPALA,  of  Ceylon  ;  Messrs.  Y.  Kawai,  Soven  Shaku,  Kinza 
RiUGE  M.  HiRAi  and  Z.  Ashitzu,  of  Japan  ;  and  Mr.  Swami 
Vivekananda,  of  India. 

Seventeenth  Day. — Morning  Session. 

The  Hallof  Columbus  was  crowded.  Dr.  Barrows  presided 
and  the  Universal  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGilvary, 
missionary  among  the  Laos,  after  which  the  Chairman  said : 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  historic  assembly  has  come, 
and  I  wish  to  express  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  which  I  have  in  my  heart 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness  that  has  been  shown  tons  so  continuously. 
And  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  friends  who 
have  cooperated  in  making  this  Parliament  what  it  has  been. 

I  learned  this  morning  from  Prof.  Minas  Tcheraz,  that  grand  Armen- 
ian Christian,  that,  although  he  had  been  in  our  city  over  twenty  days,  he 
has  been  so  constantly  in  attendance  on  this  Parliament  that  he  has  seen 
the  White  City  only  once  in  the  daytime  and  once  in  the  evening.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  faces  here,  day  after  day,  of  thoughtful  ministers,  laymen 
and  women  who  have  been  here  drinking  in  the  truth  that  has  been  given  to 
us,  and  enjoying  what  has  made  this  series  of  meetings  so  remarkable  and 
ennobling. 

And  now  that  the  last  day  has  dawned,  I  wish  in  these  few  words  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  have  worked  with  me,  for  their 
patience ;  and  to  the  newspaper  press  who  have  done  so  much  to  spread 
abroad  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament.  This  evidence  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  press,  this  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
this  Parliament,  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  by 
many  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  other  lands. 

Rev.  F.W.  M.  Hugenholtz,  of  the  Liberal  Church  of  Hol- 
land, was  then  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  am  thankful  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me  of  bringing  to 
this  Congress  the  hearty  greetings  of  those  whose  representative  I  am^ — the 
members  of  the  Confederation  of  Netherland  Protestants,  who  are  in  the 
most  perfect  sympathy  with  this  enterprise.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
remember  that,  while  we  are  gathered  together  here  in  Chicago,  everywhere 
in  the  world  hosts  of  sympathetic  men  and  women  are  joining  us  in  spirit 
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and  praying  for  our  success.  Looking  for  the  results  of  our  Parliament  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  already  a  result  in  itself,  a  glorious  result  r)f  the 
advanced  conception  of  religion  as  a  cummon  gooil  of  mankind.  'I'rutli  and 
untruth  do  not  come  together  for  a  peaceful  meeting.  Divine  revelation  and 
diabolical  inflation  do  not  seek  each  other  for  mutual  edification.  That, 
therefore,  the  different  religions  of  the  world  actually  did  come  together,  is 
itself  a  truth  of  the  advanced  religious  thought  of  our  age. 

Now  admit  those  who  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  Parliament.  I 
may  point  with  pride  to  this  Holland  Confederation  of  I'rotestants,  whose 
single  aim,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  and  already  has  heen  for  more 
than  twenty  years  to  promote  the  free  development  "of  the  religious  life 
within  the  churches  and  beyond,"  without  any  dogmatic  or  denominational 
addition.  This  our  Protestant  bond  therefore  must  hail  with  enthu.siasm  this 
fulness  of  the  times.  Their  delegate  must  feel  at  home  amid  these  thous- 
ands, all  of  the  members  of  the  same  confederation,  though  not  Dutchmen 
all  of  them,  nearly  all  of  them  promoters  of  the  free  development  of  the 
religious  life. 

And  now,  how  shall  this  aim  be  reached  ?  What  will,  what  must  be, 
the  result  of  the  Parliament  ?  I  trust  it  will  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  rivalry 
of  the  various  religions,  in  order  to  show  that  one  religion,  if  not  the  only 
good  and  true  one,  still  must  be  considered  as  the  best  of  all.  Religion  is 
in  such  away  influenced  by  climate,  race  and  tradition,  that  what  is  the  best 
for  one  cannot  to  the  same  degree  satisfy  the  wants  of  another. 

No,  there  is  a  better  rivalry  promising  greater  and  surer  success.  Let 
all  of  us  move  to  see  which  of  us  can  best  and  soonest  live  up  to  the  highest 
demands  of  his  religion,  which  of  us  first  can  overcome  the  sad  differences 
between  creed  and  deed,  between  his  professed  and  his  applied  religion. 

And  whenever  we  discover,  as  in  these  days  we  could  many  times,  when- 
ever we  discovei  in  each  other's  religion  something  that  is  lacking  or  less 
developed  in  ours,  let  us  try  to  aim  that  such  precious  good  shall  enrich  our 
own  religion  with  the  spiritual  pleasures  found  elsewhere. 

This,  indeed,  will  be  to  promote  the  free,  the  unprejudiced  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life,  by  which,  if  all  of  us  are  thus  advancing  along  our 
different  lines,  at  the  end  we  will  meet  each  other  on  the  heights,  when  the 
consciousness  of  being  near  to  God  will  fill  all  his  children  with  everlasting  joy. 

Mr.  William  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago,  was  presented  and 
made  an  address  on  Religion  and  Music,  which  was  received 
with  great  favor.  The  Chairman  then  presented  Dr.  E.  G. 
HiRSCH  in  the  following  words : 

The  leading  thought  of  to-day  is  ultimate  and  universal  religion,  and 
surely  if  anyone  has  a  right  to  speak  of  that  it  is  a  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  who  calls  himself,  and  he  is, 
a  thorough  American,     He  represents  a  people  whose  contributions  to  the 
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relii(ic>n  uf  the  world  tire  ccrtninly  greater  tlini)  tliosc  of  siny  other  nation, 
ttnd  1  have  great  pleasuru  in  introducing  Dr.  Ilirsch  to  liiis  Parliament. 

ElemtHts   of   Univetsixl  Religion;  by  Dr.   Iv    (1.    IIikslh. 

SiveJenhorg-  and  the  Harmony  of  Rtli scions;  by  Kcv.  \,.  P. 
Mkkckr. 

The  World's  Siilvation;  by  Rev.  JtJHN  Dukf;  McFaddkn. 

The  Only  Possible  Method  of  Christian  Uni/uation;  by 
Rev.  Wir.i.iAM  R.  Ai,f;KK,  of  Moston. 

Christianity  and  Evolution;  by  Prof.  Hknry  Drummond, 
read  by  Rev.  Frank  M.  Dkistoi,. 

AFTKRNOON    SESSION. 

The  Hall  of  Columbus  was  not  adecjuatc  for  the  throngs 
who  sought  admission.     Dr.  Barrows  presided. 

The  chairman  read  the  following  poem  tontributed  by 
Lauka  Ormiston  Chant  : 

TllK   WORLD'S    I'AKMAMICNT. 

"/A-  /itti/i  made  of  one  all  nations  of  llie  eart/i." 

The  New  World'.s  call  hath  summoned  men  to  prayer: 
And  swift  across  the  ocean's  path  of  foam, 
Along  the  mountain-tracks,  or  desert's  glare. 
Or  down  the  old-world  valleys,  they  have  come. 

O  golden,  olden  East ! 

Right  welcome  to  the  feast. 

'I'lie  New  World  welcomes  you 

In  the  most  holy  name  of  God, 

The  New  World  welcomes  you. 

The  New  World's  call  hath  summoned  men  to  prayer: 
All  Christen<lom  hath  felt  her  great  heart  heat. 
And  Europe's  messengers  from  everywhere 
Still  wake  the  echoes  with  their  coming  feet. 

O,  Mussluman  and  Greek  ! 

The  glad  New  W^orld  doth  seek 

With  Christian  and  with  Jew, 

In  the  most  holy  name  of  God, 

To  love  and  welcome  you. 

The  New  World's  call  hatli  summoned  men  to  pr  ijer: 
And  Africa  hath  heard  the  call  and  cried 
To  her  most  noble  sons  to  haste  and  share 
The  brotherhood  of  worship  side  by  side. 

O,  heirs  of  l^iberty ! 

Dear  negro  brothers,  ye, 

At  last  at  one  with  you. 

In  the  most  holy  name  of  God, 

The  New  World  welcomes  you. 
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Fiir  nil  the  cri-fils  of  men  liiivt'  conie  In  priiise, 
Ami  kiiL't'l  and  wi)rslii|>  at  tin-  mval  wliili'  throne 
( )f  (ill  I,  the  I'atlier  of  uk  all,  and  raise 
'I'lie  all  World's  jiraver  to  Him,  the  (ireat  Alone. 

( ),  creeds,  whate'er  ye  he  ! 

The  'I'nith  shall  make  yon  free. 

And  III'  ye  old  or  new 

In  the  most  holy  name  of  (lod 

'I'hc  New  World  welcomes  voii. 

Let  Moses  still  he  reverenced,  and  the  name 
Of  Ituddha  till  his  worshipers  with  awe. 
Stdl  let  Mohammed  from  his  people  claim 
A  soher  life  and  conduct  as  liefore. 
\'et  nought  of  outlook  sh.dl  be  sacriliced 
Hy  which  man  doth  his  soul's  hori/on  scan, 
I'or  over  all  the  creeds  the  face  of  Christ 
(dows  with  white  ^dory  on  the  face  of  man. 
And  all  the  symbols  human  tears  have  stained, 
Ai\d  every  |)ath  of  prayer  man's  feel  have  trod, 
Have  nearer  knowledfje  of  the  l''alher  gainc'(l 
For  hack  of  soul  and  symbol  standeth  God 

In  fullness  of  the  time, 

From  every  creed  and  clime, 

The  New  World  and  the  Old 

I'ray  in  the  a^'e  of  (lold, 

In  one  vast  host  on  bende<l  knee 

The  Old  and  New,  in  unity 

Of  Truth's  Fternal  ijood 

To  Fast  and  West  forever  Kiven, 

Proclaim  in  sii,dit  of  Heaven, 

In  the  most  holy  name  of  (Jod, 

Immortal  Brotherhood. 

Dr.  F.  .'\.  NoiiLK  read  a  list  of  the  liundrcd  best  books 
recoiiitiiended  by  tlie  Protestant  Kvan^elical  C'oiiiiiiittee;  after 
svliich  the  proceedings  of  the  ParHainent  were  continued  in 
the  following  order  :  ' 

T/ic  Baptists  in  History;  by  Rev.  Grokof,  C.  Lokimk.k, 
D.b.,  of  Boston. 

The  Ultimate  Religion;  by  Hisltop  John  J.  Kkank,  of 
Washington. 

Chiist,  the  Unifier  of  Maiikiud;  by  Rev.  Gkokge  Dana 
BoARDMAN,  of  Philadelphia. 
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SCIKNTIFIC  SECTION. 

Parallel  with  tlic  Jiicctiiii;s  in  llic  Hall  of  C'olumhus,  were 
sessions  in  Hall  III,  where  papers  of  a  more  scienlifu'  and  less 
|)o])ular  character  were  read.  These  pa|)ers  were  often  followed 
by  free  conferences  over  the  topics  treated. 

F;<ii)AV,  Sei'TK.mhkr  15,  10  a.m. 

The  Practical  Service  of  the  Science  of  Religions  to  the  Cause 
of  Religions  Unity  and  to  Missionary  Enterprise ;  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Mi'KWiN-AiAKiE  Snki.i,. 

Japanese  Hinluhisnt ;  bv  I'ktkr  Goko  Kf.buraji,  Tokvo, 
Japan. 

Infiuence  of  Egyptian  Religion  on  Other  Religions;  by  J.  .-\. 
S.  (ikANT-BKY,  Cairo,  Kgvpt. 

Genesis  and  Development  of  Confucianism  ;  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Faker,  Shanghai,  China. 

Wednesday,  Ski'temhek  20,  10:30  a.m. 

Symposium  on  the  relation  between  Religion  and  Science: 
Sir  Wiij.iAM    Dawson's  Religio  ScientiiC    (read  bv  Chair- 
man ;  repeated  from  Large  Hail).     Discussed  by  : 
Dr.  Paue  Carus,  Editor  of  The  Monisf. 
Dr.  Adoei'h  Rrodbeck,  of  Hannover,  Germanv. 
Rev.  G.  T.  Caxdi.in,  of  China. 
Dr.  Erne.st  Fabek,  of  China. 
Rev.  pATh-ER  D'Arbv,  of  Paris. 
Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  of  Utah, 
Judge  RussEi.i,,  of  Chicago. 

Thursday,  September  21,  10:30  a.m. 
Re  ninisccnces  of  the  Native  Religions  of  the  Ncii<  Hebrides ; 
Rev  John  G.  Paton,  D.D.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 

AF'rFRNOON    SESSION. 

The  /Estimate  of  Hnmau  Dignity  in  the  Txnver  Religions; 
L.  MAi'ARiiM.iEi^.   Read  by  the  Chairman. 

Sjine  Popular  Superstitions  in  Morocco  and  Egypt;  Rcv.  B.  F. 
Kidder,  Ph.D.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 
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Coufciriic,'  on  Popular  Superstitions;  Profs.  ().  S.  (Jood- 
si'KKi).  Adoi.I'H  Hkodhf.ck,  and  Meruin-Makik  Smji.. 

Elements  of  Universal  Re/igious  Agreement  in  Mankind;  on 
the  Conditions  and  Perspcetitrs  of  a  Future  U)>ivcrsal  Religion ; 
I'rof.  Ai.iiKKT   Rkvim.k,  of  I'aris.     Read  by  the  Cliairiiiaii. 

The  Clasufieation  of  Religions ;  Prof.  Jkan  Rkvu.i  e,  l-^ditor 
of  La  Revue  de  I'l/istoire  tie:.  Religions,  Paris.  Read  l)y  the 
Chairman. 

Conference  on  the  Classifieation  of  Religions;  Profs.  CI.  S. 
(looDsi'f.KD,  .Adom'H  Bkudbkck,  and  Makie  Sn'i:i.i.. 

Fkiuav,  September  22,   10:30  .a.m. 

Address  by  Rev.  Swami  Vivekananoa. 
Conference  on  Orthodox  Hindu  ism  and  th'-  Vedanta  Philo- 
sophy. 

AI-IEKNOON    SESSION. 

_/ Address  by  Mk,  Lakshmi  Narain,  of  I-aiiore,  India,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kayasth  Comnuinity; 

y  Mr.  Narasima  Chari,  a  Brahman  of  Madras,  representitii; 
the  Sei  Vaishnava  Sect  and  the  Visishtadwaiti  Pliilosophy  ; 

Rev.  Swami  Vivekanaxda,  a  Sannyasi,  or  Monk  ; 

And  by  Mr.  MerwinMakik  Snki,).. 

Conference  on  the  Modern  Religions  of  India. 

Saturday,  September  2.-^. 

Address  by  Kin;^e  Riuge  M.  Hirai,  of  the  ^Ivo  Shin  Ji 
branch  of  the  Rinzai  Zen  sect  of  Japanese  I^uddhism. 
^'^ Address  by  Swami  Vivekananda. 

Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  addresses, 

Sunday,  September  24. 
Address  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wii.mams. 
Conference  on  the  tenets  of  the  Christadel{)hians, 
Address  by  Mr.  Merwin-Marie  Sneli.. 
Conference  on  Mornwnism. 

Monday,  September  25.  -  Morning  Se^.sion. 
The  Dev  Dharm  Mission;  liy   ivlonux  Dev.     Read  by  the 
Chairman. 
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IVii  Ori^n^in  of  Shintoism;  by  the  Rev.  Takayosha  Matsu- 
GAMA.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 

Shintoism  in  the  Past  and  the  Present;  by  Pf.ikr  CioRo 
Kaisuraji. 

Conference  on  Shintoism. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Importance  of  Philosophy  to  the  Science  of  Religions;  by  Mr. 
Merwin-Marik  Snell. 

Inswers  of  the  Adwaita  Philosophy  to  Religious  Problems; 
by  Manh.ai.  N.  D'vivedi.  Read  by  Prof.  (r.  S.  Goodspeet.  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Visishtadtoaiti  School  of  Hiniluisni  ;\)\  S.  Parthacar- 
ATHV  Arjaxcar,  of  Madras.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 

Poem  of  Greeting  to  the  Parliament  (in  Marathi)  ;  by  Pukn- 
shottam  B.  Joshi  :  the  autlior's  translation  read  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Religion  of  the  North  American  Indians  ;  Miss  Ai.UE 
C.  Fi. etcher,  repeated  from  Large  Ilall. 

The  History  and  Tenets  of  the  Jain  l-'aith  ;  bv  Mr.  V.  N. 
Gandhi,  of  liombay  Conference  of  the  Jain  Faith. 

The    Essence    of    the    Hindu    Religion  ;    by    Rev.    Swam  I 

VlVEKANANOA. 

Septemher  27,  10:30  A.M. —  Overflow  Meeting. 

The  Future  Religious  Unity  of  Mankind;  h\  Rev.  Geo.  T. 
Candi.in. 

The  Civic  Church;  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Siead. 

Why  Protestant  Missions  in  China  should  Unite  in  using  the 
Term  Tien  Chu  for  God;  by  Rev.  Henry  Beodget,  D.D., 
of   Peking. 

The  Shaker  Community:  by  Mr.  Daxiee  Offord. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  Cl-OSE  OF  THE  PARLIAMEiNT, 

BEFORE  bringing  to  an  end  the  chronicle  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  a  few  inci- 
dents which  make  uj)  a  part  of  this  history.  Very  much  of 
the  best  life  of  this  iirst  great  convention  of  the  world's  relig- 
ions leaders  was  lived  outside  the  daily  meetings  in  the  Hall  of 
Cdlumbus.  The  friendships  which  were  formed,  and  the 
so.  ial  iiiter<ourse  enjoyed  will  be  a  part  of  the  Parliament's 
contribution  to  that  true  (,-harity  in  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  said, 
"  there  is  no  excess." 

Several  devctiofial  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  earlv 
morning  hours,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Theodore  1''. 
Seward,  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unitv, 
and  Mr.  Seward  had  also  conducted  conferences  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  closer  union  of  Christian  disciples.  The  <hronicle  of 
the  Parliament  would  not  be  com[)lete  without  a  reference  io 
these  efforts  and  to  Mr.  Seward's  work  in  bringing  before 
the  minds  of  ChristiauN  their  great  opportunity  and  great  duty 
to  come  into  closer  and  more  active  fellowship. 

On  tlie  evening  of  Se|)tember  ii,  the  opening  day  of  this 
historic  convention,  the  Chairman  gave  a  reception  to  the  for- 
eign delegates  atten('  ilt  the  Parliament  ol  Religions,  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  .\ir.  and  Mrs.  .\.  C.  I'arllett  on  Prairie 
avenue.  'Vhv  gra<  lous  h(is|)italitic>  extended  b\  tl'e  host  and 
hostess  to  the  rei)rcsentatives  of  all  the  chief  faiths  and  of  all 
the  leading  divisions  ol  Christendom  form  a  tlelightful  part  of 
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cherish  of  the  golden  Se|)iend)er  davs  of  iSf),^  The  halls  and 
rooms  of  Mr.  P.artlett'^  hf)me  were  beautifullv  and  aj)i)ropri- 
atelv  decorated  with  uuniv  hundreds  of  fags  of  all  nations. 
Assisting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  and   Dr.  Barrows  in  receiving 
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their  guests  were  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Zante,  and  Bishop  Keane.  Among  those 
present,  besides  the  scholars  and  distinguished  guests  whose 
names  ajjpear  in  the  first  day's  chronicle  of  the  Parliament, 
mav  be  mentioned  Archbishop  JJ^Iicholas,  of  the  Russian -(Ireek 
C'hurch,  San  I'lancisco,  and  Hishbp  Ryan,  of  Buffalo.  Proba- 
blv  no  such  company,  representing  so  large  a  diversity  of 
nations  and  faiths,  ever  gathered  before  in  an  American 
residence. 

A  public  reception  to  the  members  of  the  Parliament  was 
given  by  President  Bonney  on  Tuesdav  evening,  September 
j_2,  in  the  ample  halls  of  the  .\rt  Institute.  This  was  attended 
by  thousands.  On  Thursday  evening,  September  14,  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  delegates  attending  the  Parliament,  at  the 
Woman's  Building  in  Jac'rcson  Park.  Through  the  kindness 
of  President  Higinbotham,  of  the  World's  Columbian  E.xposi- 
tiou,  electric  launches  were  provided  for  a  number  of  distin- 
guished foreign  delegates,  and  they  were  given  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  beautiful  illuminations  in  the  ('ourt  of 
Honor.  At  the  Woman's  Building  Mrs.  Palmer  made  a 
delightful  address  of  welcome.  This  was  followed  with  an 
address  by  T.  W.  Palmer,  President  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Commission.  It  was  Mrs.  Palmer's  earnest  wish  to  secure 
authoritative  statements  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  women 
in  other  lands,  and  api.Mopriate  addresses  in  response  to  her 
desires  were  made  by  the  .Vrchbishop  of  Zante,  Hon.  Pung 
Kwang  Yu,  Mr.  Dharmapala,  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  and  Mr.  Vive- 
kananda. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  16,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Blatchford  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  the  delegates  and 
others  attending  the  Parliament  and  to  many  leading  citizens 
of  Chicago  at  their  home  on  LaSalle  avenue.  This  was  an 
ocxasion  of  rare  pleasure,  and  many  were  present  who  were  not 
in  the  citv  in  time  to  attend  the  first  reception  on  Mondav 
evening. 

Not  only  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Blatchtord,  but  many  others  in 
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Chicago,  including  prominent  Ciiristian  and  Jewish  ministers, 
extended  cordial  hospitalities  in  their  homes  and  churches  to 
the  men  of  the  Orient,  and  to  the  representatives  of  various 
faiths,  who  were  made  to  feel  the  warmth,  courtesy  and  pleasure 
of  a  true  American  welcome. 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  eagerness  that  the  friends  of 
the  Parliament  looked  forward  to  its  closing  session.      All 
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anticipatttl  a  renewal  of  the  liirillini;'  and  liitlierlo  unparalleled 
scenes  ot  the  opening  day,  l)ut  besides  all  tliis  was  the  .mtici- 
I)ated  sorrow  of  spoken  farewells.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
describe,  and  adecpiatelv  interpret  to  those  who  were  not 
there,  the  great  meetings  witii  which  the  Parli.iiiient  concluded. 
The  final  gathering  was  altogether  worthy  of  what  ha.s  been 
deemed  tlie  inost  significant  and  important  'ont'eren^  e  ever 
held.      .More  than  seven  thousand  [jcrsons  were  ( rowded  into 
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the  Halls  of  ^Vashington  and  Columbus.     For  more  than  an 
hour  before  the   time  announced  the  eager  crowds  swept  up 
against  the  doors  of  the  Art  Palace.     The  throng  extended 
from  the  doorwa\'s  to  Michigan  avenue  and   thence   for  half 
a  block  in  either  direction.     It  is  said  that  ticket   si)eculators 
were  at  work,  and  that  three  and   four  dollars  were  demanded 
and  paid  for  cards  which  admitted  only  to  the  Hall  of  Wash- 
ington where  the  overflow  meeting  was  held  and  the  entire 
program  was  repeated.     It  is  quite  within  l)ounds  to  sav  that 
the  spirit  of  the  closing  sessions  of  the  Parliament  was  Pente- 
costal.     Such    manifestations    of    love,    fraternity,    hopeful 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  world  has  never  seen  before  in  anv 
such  assembly  of  the  children  of  our  common  Father.     An 
eye-witness  reports  :     '*  Never  since  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel  have  so  many  religions,  so   many  creeds,  stood  side 
by  side,  hand  in  hai.u,  and  almost  heart  to  heart,  as  in  the 
great  amphitheater  last  night.    On  the  great  platform  of  Colum- 
bus Hall  sat  the  representatives  of  creeds  and  sects  that  in  bv- 
gone  days  hated  one  another  with  a  hatred  that  knew  no  modera- 
tion.    The  last  and  closing  scene  of  the  great  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  one  that  will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  spectators.     The  great  Hall  of 
Columbus  was  illuminated  by  a  myriad  of  lights.    Every  inch  of 
room  was  used  by  the  greatest  crowd  that  ever  sat  within  its 
walls.     On   the  stage,   beneath    the  folds  of   the  flags  of  all 
nations,  were  the  representatives  of  all  religions.     The  dull, 
black   and  somber  raiment  of  the  West  only   intensified  the 
radiantly  contrasted  garbs  of  the  Oriental  priests." 

Twice  during  the  evening  flash-light  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  historic  group  on  the  platform.  President  Bon- 
ney  and  Chairman  Barrows  presided  alternatelv.  .Xmong 
those  present  on  the  platform  besides  the  twenty-four  who 
took  ])art  in  the  speaking  may  be  mentioned  :  Dr.  Carl  von 
Bergen  of  Sweden,  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priests  who  had 
formed  so  picturesque  and  pleasant  a  uart  of  the  historic  Con- 
gress, PresiJjnt  Kozaki  of  Kvoto,  Rev.  B.  B.  Nagarkar  of 
Bombay, "'Mr.  Narasima   of    Madras,  Paulus  Moort  of  Liberia, 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Kiretchjian  of  Constantinople,  Kev.  R.  A.  Hume 
of  India,  Dr.  I''aber  of  Siianghai,  Rev.  F.  W.  N.  Hugenholtz  of 
Holland,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Moore,  D.D.  (Catholic),  of  St.  .\iigus- 
tine,  Florida,  Rev.  Christophore  Jibara,  Archimandrite  of  the 
Apostolic  and  Patriarchal  Throne  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Syria  and  the  Whole  Kast,  Mr.  Kwai,  Translator  for  the  Chinese 
Legation,  Rev  Dr.  Mcdilvary  of  the  Laos,  Father  I'hiambolis 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Mr.  J'hepdore  F'.  Seward,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson.  Many  hundreds 
of  tlie  leading  citizens  of  Chicago  were  in  the  audience, 
together  with  hundreds  of  leading  divines  and  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  galleries  were  occujjied  by  more 
than  five  hundred  members  of  the  .Apollo  Club,  who  opened 
the  exercises  of  the  evening  bv  singing,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof.  William  L.  Tomlins,  "Lift  Up  Your  Heads,  O  Ye 
(iates  "  (Handel). 

At  the  re(|uest  of  President  Bonney,  the  great  assembly 
then  arose  and  silentiv  invoked  the  blessing  of  (iod.  Cardinal 
Newman's  matchless  hymn,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  was  then 
sung  by  the  Apollo  Club. 

Many  kind  words  were  spoken  during  the  closing  sessions 
which  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  would  greatly  prefer  to  have 
omitted  from  the  record,  but  he  has  been  persuaded  bv  his 
fellow-editors  that  the  truth  of  history  re(iuires  the  literal 
reproduction,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  the  utterances  at  the 
closing  session.  President  Bonney  requested  the  Chairman  to 
present  some  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  had  taken  active 
part  in  the  Parliament.     Dr.  Barrows  said  : 

Tlie  first  speaker  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  is  Dr.  .Mfred 
W  Momerie,  of  London,  whom  we  all  knew  as  a  liriliiant  man,  and  whom 
we  all  have  discovered  is  a  very  lovable  man,  and  he  has  come  to  love  the 
White  City,  Chicago  and  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  When  he  goes  liack 
to  his  native  land  and  .stands  on  London  liridgt  again,  and  thinks  of  our 
World's  Lair,  he  will  no  doubt  sav  :  "  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  Momerie 
dear.'' 

Dr.  Momerie,  who  received  a  hearty  greeting,  spoke  as 
follows  : 
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Before  we  part  1  wisli  to  say  three  things.  First  of  all  1  want  to  tender 
my  warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  Barrows.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
another  man  living  who  could  have  carried  this  Congress  through  and  made 
it  such  a  gigantic  success.  [Applause.]  It  needed  a  head,  a  heart,  an 
energy,  a  common  sense  and  a  pluck  such  as  I  have  never  known  to  be 
united  before  in  a  single  individual. 

During  my  stay  in  Chicago  it  has  been  my  singular  good  fortune  to  be 
received  as  a  guest  by  the  kindest  of  hosts  and  the  most  charming  of  host- 
esses, and  among  the  many  pleasures  of  their  brilliant  and  delightful  table, 
one  of  the  greatest  has  been  that  I  have  sat  day  by  day  by  Dr.  Barrows,  and 
day  by  day  I  have  learned  to  admire  and  love  him  more.  In  the  successes 
that  lie  before  him  in  the  future  I  shall  always  take  the  keenest  interest ; 
but  he  has  already  achieved  something  that  will  eclipse  all.  As'  Chairman 
of  this  first  Parliament  of  Religions  he  has  won  immortal  glory  which  ncjth- 
ing  in  the  future  can  diminish,  which  I  fancy  nothing  in  the  future  can  very 
much  augment. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  American 
peopk.  This  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been  held  in  the  new  world.  I 
confess  I  wish  it  had  been  held  in  the  old  world,  in  my  own  country,  and 
that  it  had  had  its  origin  in  my  own  church.  It  is  the  greatest  event  so  far 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  has  been  held  on  American  soil.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  America.  Their  example  will  be  followed  in  time  to 
come  in  other  countries  and  by  other  peoples,  but  there  is  one  honor  which 
will  always  be  America's — the  honor  of  having  led  the  way.  And  certainly 
1  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you,  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

While  our  minds  are  full  of  the  Parliament,  I  cannot  forget  the  Fair.  I 
have  seen  all  the  expositions  of  Europe  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  your  Exposition  is  greater 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  But  your  Parliament  of  Religions  is  far 
greater  than  your  ?Jxposition.  There  have  been  plenty  of  expositions  before. 
Yours  is  the  best,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  common  thing.  The  Parliament 
of  Religions  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  Most  people,  even  those  who 
regarded  the  idea  with  pleasure,  thought  that  it  was  an  impossibility.  But 
it  has  been  achieved.  Here  in  this  Hall  of  Columbus  vast  audiences  have 
assembled  day  after  day,  the  members  of  which  came  from  all  churches  and 
from  all  sects,  and  sometimes  from  no  church  at  all.  Here  they  sat  side  by 
side  during  long — I  had  almost  said  weary  hears;  the  hours  would  have 
been  weary  but  for  their  enthusiasm.  Here  they  sat  side  by  side  during  Hie 
long  hours  of  the  day  listening  to  doctrines  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  with  contempt,  listening  with  respect,  with  sympathy,  with  an  earnest 
tlesire  to  learn  something  which  would  iniprf)ve  their  own  doctrines. 

And  here  on  the  platform  have  sat  as  brethren  the  rejjresentatives  of 
churches  and  sects  which,  during  bygone  centuries,  hated  and  cursed  one 
another,  and  scarcely  a  word  has  fallen  from  any  of  us  which  could  possibly 
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give  offense.  If  occasionally  the  old  Adam  did  show  itself,  if  occasionally 
something  was  said  which  had  been  hotter  left  unsaid,  no  harm  was  done. 
It  only  served  to  kindle  into  a  flame  of  general  and  universal  enthusiasm 
your  brotherly  love.  [Applause.]  It  seemed  an  impossibility,  but  here  in 
Chicago  the  impossible  has  been  realized.  You  have  shown  that  youdon<jt 
believe  in  impossibilities.  It  could  not  have  been  realized  but  for  you.  It 
could  not  have  been  realized  without  your  sympathy  and  your  enthusiasm. 

Citizens  of  Chicago,  I  congratulate  you.  If  you  show  yourselves  in 
other  things  as  great  as  you  have  shown  yourselves  in  regard  to  this  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  most  assuredly  the  time  will  come  when  Chicago  will  be 
the  first  city  in  America,  the  first  city  in  the  world. 

Rev.  Jenkin  liloyd-Jonesand  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  had  charge 
of  the  equally  crowded  session  in  the  Hall  of  Washington, 
where  the  distinguished  guests  were  presented  by  Dr.  Barrows 
in  a  body  before  they  entered  the  Hall  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Merwin-Marie  Snell  delivered  the  opening  address  in  the  Hall 
of  Washington  on  "The  Future  of  Religion  "  and  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Monierie.  After  Dr.  Monierie's  address  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbus,  the  Chairman  next  introduced  P.  C.  Mozoomdar 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  who  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Brethren  of  Different  Faiths.— This  Parliament  of  Religions, 
this  concourse  of  spirits,  is  to  break  up  before  to-morrow's  sun.  What  lessons 
have  we  learned  from  our  incessant  labors  ?  F'irst,  the  charge  of  mate- 
rialism, laid  against  the  age  in  general  and  against  America  in  particular,  is 
refuted  forever.  Could  these  myriads  have  spent  their  time,  their  energy, 
neglected  their  business,  their  pleasures,  to  be  present  with  us  if  their  spirit 
had  not  risen  above  their  material  needs  or  carnal  desires  ?  The  spirit 
dominates  still  over  matter  and  over  mankind. 

Secondly,  the  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling  unmistakably  shown  in  the 
harmonious  proceedings  of  these  seventeen  days  teaches  that  men  with  oppo- 
site views,  denominations  with  contradictory  principles  and  histories,  can 
form  one  congregation,  one  household,  one  body,  for,  however  short  a  time, 
when  animated  by  one  Spirit.  Who  is  or  what  is  that  Spirit  ?  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself.  This  unity  of  man  with  man  is  the  unity  of  man  with 
God,  and  the  unity  of  man  with  man  in  God  is  ths;  kingdom  of  heaven. 
When  I  came  here  by  the  invitation  of  you,  Mr.  President,  I  came  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  object  of  my  lifelong  faith  and  labors,  viz.,  the  harmony 
of  religions  effected.  The  last  public  utterance  of  my  leader,  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  made  in  1883,  in  his  lecture  called  "Asia's  Message  to 
Europe,"  was  this : 

Here  will  meet  the  world's  representatives,  the  foremost  spirits,  the 
most  living  hearts,  the  leading  thinkers  and  devotees  of  each  church,  and 
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offt-r  united  liom.TKc  to  the  Kinj<  of  kiiij^'s  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  This 
Central  I'nion  Church  is  no  Utopian  fancy,  t>ut  a  verital)lc  reality,  whose 
l>ei,'inninj,'  we  see  already  among  tiie  nations  of  the  earth.  Already  the 
riijht  winj,'  of  each  church  is  pressing  forward,  and  the  advanced  liberals  are 
drawing  near  each  other  under  the  central  banner  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. 

Believe  mc,  the  lime  is  coming  when  the  more  liberal  of  the  Catholic 
and  I'rotestant  branches  of  Christ's  Church  will  advance  and  meet  upon  a 
common  platform,  and  form  a  broad  Christian  community  in  which  all 
shall  be  identified,  in  spite  of  all  diversities  and  differences  in  non-essential 
matters  of  faith.  So  shall  the  Ha|)tists  and  Methodists,  'I'rinitarian  and 
l.'nitarian,  the  Ritualists  and  the  Evangelical,  all  unite  in  a  broad  and  uni- 
versal church  organization,  loving,  honoring,  serving  the  common  body 
while  retaining  the  peculiarities  of  each  sect.  Only  the  broad  of  each  sect 
shall  for  the  present  come  forward,  and  others  shall  follow  in  time. 

The  base  remains  where  it  is;  the  vast  masses  at  the  foot  of  each 
church  will  yet  remain  perhaps  for  centuries  where  they  now  arc.  Hut  as  you 
look  to  the  lofty  heights  above  you  will  sec  all  the  bolder  spirits  and  broad 
souls  f)f  each  church  pressing  forward,  onward,  heavenward.  Come,  then, 
my  friends,  ye  broad-hearted  of  all  the  churches,  advance  and  shake  hands 
with  each  other  and  promote  that  spiritual  fellowship,  that  kingdom  of 
Heaven  which  Christ  predicted. 

These  words  were  said  in  1883,  and  in  1893  every  letter  of  the  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  my  mind  a  vast  concentric 
circle  with  various  circumferences  of  doctrines,  authorities  and  organizations 
from  outer  to  inner,  from  inner  to  inner  still,  until  Heaven  and  earth  become 
one  The  outermost  circle  is  belief  in  God  and  the  love  of  man.  In  the 
tolerance,  kindliness,  good-will,  patience,  and  wisdom  which  have  distin- 
guished the  work  ot  this  Parliament  that  outermost  circle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  has  been  described.  We  have  influenced  vast  numbers  of  men  and 
women  of  all  opinions  and  the  influence  wjll  spread  and  spread.  So  many 
human  unities  drawn  within  the  magnetic  circle  of  spiritual  sympathy  cannot 
but  influence  and  widen  the  various  denominations  to  which  they  belong 
In  the  course  of  time  those  inner  circles  must  widen  also  till  the  love  of  man 
and  the  love  of  God  are  perfected  in  one  church,  one  God,  one  salvation. 

I  conclude  with  acknowledging  the  singular  cordiality  and  appreciation 
extended  to  us  Orientals.  Where  everyone  has  done  so  well  we  did  not 
deserve  special  honor,  but  undeserved  as  the  honor  may  be,  it  shows  the 
greatness  of  your  leaders,  and  especially  of  your  Chairman,  Dr.  Barrows. 
Dr.  Barrows,  humanly  speaking,  has  been  the  soul  of  this  noble  movement. 
The  profoundest  blessings  of  the  present  anrl  future  generations  shall  follow 
him. 

And  now  farewell.  For  once  in  history  all  Religions  have  made  their 
peace,  all  nations  have  called  each  other  brothers,  and  their  representatives 
have  for  seventeen  days  stood  up  morning  after  morning  to  pray  Our  Father, 
the  universal  Father  of  all,  in  Heaven.  His  will  has  been  done  so  far,  and 
in  the  great  coming  future  may  that  blessed  will  be  done  further  and  further, 
forever  and  ever. 
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"We  have  heard  a  voice  from  India,"  said  Dr.  Barrows. 
"Let  us  hear  a  well-beloved  voice  from  Russia."  Prince 
Serge  Wolkonsky  then  spoke  as  follows : 

I  hardly  realize  that  it  is  (or  the  last  time  in  my  life  I  have  the  honor, 
the  pleasure,  the  fortune  to  speaic  to  you.  On  this  occasion,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  so  many  things  that  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  give  free  course  to  my 
sentiments  I  will  feel  the  delicat  .■  but  imperative  touch  of  Mr.  President's 
hand  on  my  shoulder  long  before  I  reach  the  end  of  my  speech.  There- 
fore, I  will  say  thanks  to  all  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  shortest 
possible  words — thanks  for  your  kind  attention,  for  your  kind  applause, 
your  kind  laughter,  for  your  hearty  hand-shakes.  You  will  believe  how 
deeply  I  am  obliged  to  you  when  I  tell  you  that  this  was  the  Krst  time  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  took  an  active  part  in  a  congress,  and  I  wish  any  enter- 
prise I  might  undertake  later  on  might  leave  me  such  happy  remembrances 
as  this  first  experience. 

Before  bidding  you  farewell,  I  want  to  express  a  wish ;  may  the  good 
feelings  you  have  shown  me  so  many  times,  may  they,  through  my 
unworthy  personality,  spread  to  the  people  of  my  country,  whom  you  know 
so  little  and  whom  1  love  so  much.  If  I  ask  you  that,  it  is  because  I  know 
the  prejudices  which  prevail  among  the  people  of  your  country.  A  com- 
patriot said  the  other  day  that  Russians  thought  all  Americans  were  angels, 
and  that  Americans  thought  all  Russians  were  brutes.  Now,  once  in 
awhile,  these  angels  and  these  brutes  come  together  and  both  are  deceived 
in  their  expectations.  We  see  that  you  hre  certainly  not  angels,  and  you 
see  we  are  not  quite  as  much  brutes  us  you  thought  we  were. 

Now  why  this  disappointment  ?  Why  this  surprise  ?  Why  this 
astonishment  ?  Because  we  won't  remember  that  we  are  men  and  nothing 
else  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  be  anything  more,  for  to  be  a  man  is 
the  highest  thing  we  can  pretend  to  be  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  have  learned  in  the  sessions  of  this  Parliament  what  respect 
of  God  is,  but  I  know  that  no  one  will  leave  the  Congress  without  having 
learned  what  respect  of  man  is.  And  should  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
of  1893  have  no  other  result  but  this,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  names  of 
Dr.  Jbarrows  and  those  who  have  helped  him  imperishable  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

Should  this  Congress  have  no  other  result  than  to  teach  us  to  judge  our 
fellow  man  by  his  individual  value,  and  not  by  the  political  opinions  he  may 
have  of  his  country,  I  will  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Congress,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  those  your  brothers  who  are  my  countrymen,  but  in  the  name 
of  those  our  brothers  whom  we  so  often  revile  because  the  political  tradi- 
tions of  their  country  refuse  the  recognition  of  home  rule  *,  in  the  name  of 
those,  our  fellow  men,  whose  motherland  stands  on  the  neck  of  India ;  in 
the  name  of  those,  our  brothers,  whom  we  so  often  blame  only  bccius^c  the 
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governments  of  their  countries  send  rapacious  armies  on  the  western,  south- 
ern and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  I  will  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  those,  my  l)rothers,  whom  we  often  judge  so  wrongly 
because  of  the  cruel  treatment  their  Government  inflicts  upon  the  Chinese. 
I  will  congratulate  the  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  whole  world  if  those 
who  have  been  here  h'ive  learned,  that  as  long  as  {lolitics  and  politicians 
exist,  there  is  no  happiness  possible  on  earth.  I  will  congratulate  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  the  whole  humanity,  if  those  who  have  attended  its 
sessions  have  realized  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  astonished  when  we  see  that 
another  human  being  is  a  man  like  ourselves. 

Now,  Dr.  Bonney,  one  word  to  you  personally.  All  I  have  said  in 
thanking  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself;  for 
all  I  owe  to  them  is  due  to  your  kindness.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  per- 
sonal gratitude,  and  the  assurance  that  whenever  I  may  be  of  any  u.<ie  to 
you,  although  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  earth,  St.  Petersburg  will  be  near 
enough  to  Chicago.  No  continents,  no  oceans,  no  distances  will  ever  pre- 
vent me  from  reaching  a.  friendly  hand  to  President  Honney,  no»  to  any  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies  I  am  so  happy  to  have  met  and 
known. 

"We  have  a  splendid  delegation  from  the  sunrise  king- 
dom of  Japan,"  then  remarked  Dr.  Barrows,  "and  I'm  going  to 
ask  our  friends,  the  Buddhist  representatives  of  Ja[)an,  to  rise 
as  their  names  are  called,  and  then  our  eloijuent  friend,  Mr, 
Hirai,  will  speak  for  them." 

The  four  Buddhist  priests,  attired  in  the  full  vestments  of 
their  order,  arose  and  saluted  the  audience.  "Mr.  Hirai," 
continued  Dr.  Barrows,  "  has  lived  for  several  years  in  our 
country.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  first  to  thrill  us  through 
and  through  as  he  told  us  of  the  wrongs  so-called  Christian 
civilization  had  committed  in  Japan.  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  him."  Mr.  Hirai,  after  returning  warm  thanks 
for  kindnesses,  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  Parliament  of  Religions  has  come  to 
its  end,  and  to  those  who  promoted  it  and  endeavored  to  accomplish  this 
grand  enterprise  we  express  our  utmost  congratulation  for  their  great  success, 
and  we  return  our  sincere  gratitude  for  their  cordial  invitation  and  the  kind 
treatment  we  have  received  in  Chicago  during  several  weeks.  We  also 
return  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  daily 
attended  this  Congress  and  applauded  our  presentations,  in  spite  of  their 
being  discourteous  to  you.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  tolerant  forl)earance 
and  compassion  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  West. 
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You  arc  the  piuneers  in  luiinan  histury.  You  have  achieved  an  assembly 
of  the  world's  religions,  and  we  believe  your  next  step  will  be  towards  the  ideal 
goal  of  this  Parliament,  the  realization  of  international  justice.  We  our- 
selves desire  to  witness  its  fulfilment  in  our  lifetime,  and  to  greet  you  again 
with  our  utmost  cheers  and  deepest  admiration. 

By  your  kind  hospitality  we  have  forgotten  that  we  are  strangers,  and 
we  arc  very  much  attached  to  this  city.  To  leave  here  mMkes  us  feel  as  if 
we  were  leaving  our  own  native  country.  To  part  with  you  makes  us  feel 
as  if  we  were  parting  with  our  own  sisters  and  brothers.  When  we  think  of 
our  homeward  journey  we  cannot  help  shedding  tears.  Farewell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  cold  winter  is  coming,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that 
you  may  be  in  your  good  health.     Farewell. 

"The  oldest  and  greatest  of  empires,"  said  Dr.  Barrows, 
*'  is  China.  The  Hon.  Piing  Kvvang  Yu,  Special  Comniis- 
sioner  to  this  Congress,  will  now  address  you."  Instead  of 
reading  his  own  speech,  Mr.  Pung  Kwang  Yu  simply  arose  and 
saluted  the  assembly  and  handed  his  manuscript  to  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, who  read  it.     He  said  : 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  existing  relations  between 
the  Government  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  are  well  able  to  deal  with  every  question  arising  between  the  two 
countries  in  a  manner  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  both.  As  I  am  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Religious  Congresses,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  all  religious  people 
are  my  friends.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  all  the  religious  people  of  America, 
and  that  is  that  they  will  treat,  hereafter,  all  my  countrymen  just  as  they 
have  treated  me.  I  shall  be  a  hundred  times  more  grateful  to  them  for  the 
kind  treatment  of  my  countrymen  than  of  myself.  1  am  sure  that  the  Amer- 
icans in  China  receive  just  such  considerate  treatment  from  the  cultured 
people  of  China  as  I  have  received  from  you.  The  majority  of  my  coun- 
trymen in  this  country  are  honest  and  law-abiding.  Christ  teaches  us  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  love  one's  brethren  only.  I  am  sure  that  all  religious 
people  will  not  think  this  request  too  extravagant. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  no  national  differences  will  ever  interrupt  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments,  and  that  the  two  peoples 
will  equally  enjoy  the  protection  and  blessings  of  Heaven.  I  intend  to  leave 
this  country  shortly.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  my  Govern- 
ment the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  upon  my  return.  With  this  I  desire 
to  bid  all  my  friends  farewell. 

After  readin;'  Pung  Kwang  Yu's  address,  Dr.  Barrows 
remarked  that  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Chinese  dip- 
lomat would  be   imparted  to  our  Government,  and  it  was 
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to  be  hoped  that  they  would  result  in  destroying  the  obnox- 
ious Geary  law. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  tiie  Right  Rev.  R.  Shibata, 
High  Priest  of  the  Shinto  Religion  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
delegate  arose  and  bowed  profoundly.  Dr.  Barrows  then  read 
his  address,  as  follows  : 

I  am  lierc  in  the  pulpit  again  to  eitpress  my  thanks  for  the  kindness, 
hearty  welcome  and  applause  I  have  been  enjoying  at  yuur  handb  ever  since 
I  came  here  to  Chicago.  You  have  shown  great  sympathy  with  my  humble 
opinion,  and  your  newspaper  men  have  talked  of  me  in  high  terms.  I  am 
'happy  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  listening  to  so  many  famous  scholars 
and  preachers  forwarding  the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  humanity.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  peace,  polite- 
ness and  education  which  characterize  your  audiences.  Hut  is  it  not  too  sad 
that  such  pleasures  are  always  short-lived  ?  I,  who  made  actiuaintance  with 
you  only  yesterday,  have  to  part  with  you  to-day  though  reluctantly.  This 
Parliament  of  Religion  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  history,  and  it  is  the 
first  honor  in  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  to  pour 
out  my  humble  idea,  which  was  so  well  accepted  by  you  all.  You  like  mc, 
but  1  think  it  is  not  the  mortal  Shibata  that  you  like,  but  -ou  like  the  immor- 
tal idea  of  universal  brotherhood. 

What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  forming 
the  universal  brotherhood  under  the  one  roof  of  truth.  You  know  unity  is 
power.  1,  who  can  speak  no  language  but  Japanese,  may  helj)  you  in  crown- 
mg  that  grand  project  with  success.  To  come  here  I  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  many  strug^j'ps  to  make.  You  must  not  think  I  rejircsent  all 
Shintoism.  I  only  represent  my  own  Shinto  sect.  But  who  dares  to  destroy 
universal  fraternity?  So  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  continue  to  shine,  all 
friends  of  truth  must  be  willing  to  fight  courageously  for  this  great  principle. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  in  this  life,  but  our  souls  have 
been  so  pleasantly  united  here  that  I  hope  they  may  be  again  united  in  the 
life  hereafter. 

Now  I  pray  that  the  eight  million  deities  protecting  the  beautiful  cherry 
tree  country  of  Japan  may  protect  you  and  your  Government  forever,  and 
with  this  I  bid  you  good-by. 

Rev.  George  T.  Candlin,  the  English  missionary,  who  hi  J 
been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  Parliament,  spoke  with 
much  feeling  his  parting  words,  and  was  given  an  ovation  of 
applause  as  he  retired  to  repeat  his  kind  words  for  Chicago  in 
the  Hall  of  Washington.     He  said : 

it  is  with  deepest  joy  that  I  take  my  part  in  the  congratulations  of  this 
closing  day.    The  Parliament  has  more  than  justified  my  most  sanguine 
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expectations.  As  a  missionary  I  unlici|i:ttc  that  it  will  ni.iku  a  new  era  of 
missionary  enterprise  and  missionary  hope.  If  it  does  not  it  will  not  he 
your  fault,  and  let  those  take  llie  blame  who  make  it  otherwise.  Very  sure 
I  am  that  nt  least  one  missionary,  who  counts  himself  the  humblest  member 
of  this  noble  assembly,  will  carry  through  every  day  of  work,  through  every 
hour  of  effort,  on  till  the  sun  of  life  sets  on  the  completion  of  his  task,  the 
strengthening  memory  and  uplifting  inspiration  of  this  Pentecost. 

By  this  Parliament  the  city  of  Chicago  has  placed  herself  far  away 
above  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  In  this  school  you  have  learned  what  no 
other[town  or  city  in  the  world  yet  knows.  The  conventional  idea  of  religion 
which  obtains  among  Christians  the  world  over  is,  that  Christianity  is  true, 
all  other  religions  false  ;  that  Christianity  is  light,  and  other  religions  dark ; 
that  Christianity  is  of  God,  while  other  religions  are  of  the  devil,  or  else  with 
a  little  more  moderation  that  Christianity  is  by  revelation  from  heaven  while 
other  religions  are  manufactures  of  men.  Vou  know  better,  and  with  clear 
light  and  strong  assurance  you  can  testify  that  there  may  be  friendship 
instead  of  antagonism  between  religion  and  religion;  that  so  surely  as  God 
is  our  common  Father  our  hearts  alike  have  yearned  for  him,  and  our  souls 
in  devoutest  moodn  have  caught  whispers  of  grace  dropped  from  his  throne. 

This  has  been  known  to  a  few  lonely  thinkers,  seers  of  the  race,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  to  the  people  of  any  town  or  city,  as 
citizens,  except  C^hicng".  This  is  your  "  message  of  glad  tidings"  which 
you  are  destined  to  publish  wide  until  every  city  in  tli^  Union  knows  it,  and 
with  trumpet  tones  you  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world. 

Dr.  Barrows,  in  introducing  H.  Dharniapala,  of  Ceylon, 
said  his  voice  iiad  often  been  iicard  with  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  Parliament.     Mr.  Dharinapala  said  : 

Peace,  blessings  and  salutations  -  Brethren:  This  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions has  achieved  a  stupendous  work  in  bringing  before  you  the  representa- 
tives of  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  East.  The  Committee  on 
Religio".s  Congresses  has  realized  the  Utopian  idea  of  the  poet  and  the 
visionary.  By  the  wonderful  genius  of  two  men  •—  Mr.  Bonney  and  Dr. 
Barrows  —  a  beacon  of  light  has  been  erected  on  the  platform  of  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions  to  guide  the  yearning  souls  after  truth. 

I,  on  behalf  of  the  475,000,000  of  my  co-religionists,  followers  of  the 
gentle  Lord,  Buddha  Gautama,  tender  my  affectionate  regards  to  you  and 
to  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  a  man  of  noble  tolerance,  of  sweet  disposition, 
whose  equal  I  could  hardly  tinJ.  And  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  born 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  you  have  learned  from  your  brothers  of  the  far 
East  their  presentation  of  the  respective  religious  systems  they  follow.  You 
have  listened  with  commendable  patience  to  (he  teachings  of  the  all-merciful 
Buddha  through  his  humble  followers.  During  his  earthly  career  of  forty- 
five  years  he  labored  in  emancipating  the  human  mind  from  religious  preju- 
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dices,  and  teaching  a  ductrine  which  lias  made  Asia  mild.  By  the  patient 
and  laborious  researches  of  the  men  of  science  you  are  given  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  material  civilization,  but  this  civilization  by  itself  finds  no  praise  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  naturalists  of  the  day. 

Learn  to  think  without  prejudice,  love  all  beings  for  love's  sake, 
express  your  convictions  feailessly,  lead  a  life  of  purity,  and  the  sunlight  of 
truth  will  illuminate  you.  If  theology  and  dogma  stand  in  your  way  in  the 
search  of  truth,  put  them  aside.  Be  earnest  and  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  diligence  ;  and  the  fruits  of  holiness  will  be  yours. 

Swami  Vivekananda,  having  been  presented,  made  his  final 
address  as  follows : 

The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  merciful  Father  has  helped  those  who  labored  to  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence and  crowned  with  success  their  most  unselfish  labor. 

My  thanks  to  those  noble  souls  whose  large  hearts  and  love  of  truth  first 
dreamed  this  wonderful  dream  and  then  realized  it.  My  thanks  to  the  shower 
of  liberal  sentiments  that  has  overflowed  this  platform.  My  thanks  to  this 
enlightened  audience  for  their  uniform  kindness  to  me  and  for  their  appre- 
ciation of  every  thought  that  tends  to  smooth  the  friction  of  religions.  A 
few  jarring  notes  were  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  harmony.  My  special 
thanks  to  them,  for  they  have,  by  their  striking  contrast,  made  the  general 
harmony  the  sweeter. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  common  ground  of  religious  unity.  I  am  not 
going  just  now  to  venture  my  own  theory.  But  if  anyone  here  hopes  that 
this  unity  would  come  by  the  triumph  of  any  one  of  these  religions  and  the 
destruction  of  the  others,  to  him  I  say,  "  Brother,  yours  is  an  impossible 
hope."  Do  I  wish  that  the  Christian  would  become  Hindu  ?  God  forbid. 
Do  I  wish  that  the  Hindu  or  Buddhist  would  become  Christian?  God 
forbid. 

The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  earth  and  air  and  water  are  placed 
around  it.  Doer,  the  seed  become  the  earth,  or  the  air,  or  the  water  ?  No. 
It  becomes  a  plant ;  it  develops  after  the  law  of  its  own  growth,  assimilates 
the  air,  the  earth  and  the  water,  converts  them  into  plant  substance  and 
grows  a  plant. 

Similar  is  the  case  with  religion.  The  Christian  is  not  to  become  a 
Hindu  or  a  Buddhist,  nor  a  Hindu  or  a  Buddhist  to  become  a  Christian. 
But  each  must  assimilate  the  others  and  yet  preserve  its  individuality  and 
grow  according  to  its  own  law  of  growth. 

If  the  Parliament  of  Religions  has  shown  anything  to  the  world  it  is 
this :  It  has  proved  to  the  w  '  iSat  holiness,  purity  and  charity  are  not  the 
exclusive  possessions  of  any  chuu  'n  the  world,  and  that  every  system  has 
produced  men  and  women  of  the  most  exalted  character. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence  if  anybody  dreams  of  the  exclusive  survival 
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of  his  own  and  the  ilcstructioii  of  the  otlicrs,  1  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  and  point  out  to  him  that  upon  the  l)anner  of  every  religion  would 
soon  be  written,  in  spite  of  their  resistance:  "Help,  and  Not  Fight," 
"Assimilation,  and  Not  Destruction,"  "Harmony,  and  Peace,  and  Not  Dis- 
sension." 

Swaml  Vivekananda  was  always  heard  with  interest  by  the 
Parliament,  but  very  little  approval  was  shown  to  some  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  closing  address. 

Mr.  Virchand  Ghandi  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  Barrows  as 
one  whom  he  had  come  to  esteem  greatly  as  a  guest  in  his  own 
household.  Mr.  Ghandi  was  greeted  with  much  applause  as 
he  came  forward  to  speak.     He  said  : 

Arc  we  not  all  sorry  that  we  are  parting  so  soon  ?  Do  we  not  wish  that 
this  Parliament  would  last  seventeen  times  seventeen  days  ?  Have  we  not 
heard  with  pleasure  and  interest  the  speeches  of  the  learned  representatives 
on  this  platform  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  the  s'jblime  dream  of  the  organizers 
of  this  unique  Parliament  has  been  more  '.han  realized  ?  If  you  will  only 
permit  a  heathen  to  deliver  his  message  of  peace  and  love,  I  shall  only  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  multifarious  ideas  presented  to  you  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
not  with  superstition  and  bigotry,  as  the  seven  blind  men  did  in  the  elephant 
story. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  great  city  an  elephant  was  brought  with  a  cir- 
cus. The  people  had  never  seen  an  elephant  before.  There  were  seven 
blind  men  in  the  city  who  longed  to  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was,  so 
they  went  together  to  the  place  where  the  elephant  was  kept.  One  of 
them  placed  his  hands  on  the  ears,  another  on  the  legs,  a  third  on  the  tail 
of  the  elephant,  and  so  on.  When  they  were  asked  by  the  people  what 
kind  of  an  animal  the  elephant  was  one  of  the  blind  men  said,  "  Oh,  to  be 
sure,  the  elephant  is  like  a  big  winnowing  fan."  Another  blind  man  said, 
"  No,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  wrong.  The  elephant  is  more  like  a  big,  round 
post."  The  third,  "  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  it  is  like  a  tapering  stick." 
The  rest  of  them  gave  also  their  different  opinions.  The  proprietor  of  the 
circus  stepped  forward  and  said :  "  My  friends,  you  are  all  mistaken.  You 
have  not  examined  the  elephant  from  all  sides.  Had  you  done  so  ycu 
would  not  have  taken  one-sided  views." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  entreat  you  to  hear  the  moral  of  this  story  and 
learn  to  examine  the  various  religious  systems  from  all  standpoints. 

I  now  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  us  and  for  the  liberal  spirit  and  patience  with 
which  you  have  heard  us.  And  to  you.  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  and  President 
Bonney,  we  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  you  have 
extended  to  its. 
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I'liiice  Momolii  MasiUiuoi,  of  the  Vey  territory,  Africa,  was 
received  with  applause.     He  said: 

Permit  inc  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
gress for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  personally  by  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting Africa  in  this  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  There  is  an 
important  relationship  which  Africa  sustains  to  this  particular  gathering. 
Nearly  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  great  dawn  of  Chris- 
tian morning,  wc  saw  benighted  Africa  opening  her  doors  to  the  infant 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  afterwards  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  religions 
man  ever  embraced,  and  the  teacher  of  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments 
ever  taught,  whose  teaching  has  resulted  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent 
audience. 

As  I  sat  in  this  audience  listening  to  the  distinguished  delegates  and 
representatives  in  this  assembly  of  learning,  of  philosophy,  of  systems  of 
religions  represented  by  scholarship  and  devout  hearts,  I  said  to  myself, 
"What  shall  the  harvest  be?" 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  pregnant  with  an  indefinable,  inexpressible 
something  —  something  too  solemn  for  human  utterance  —  .something  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  express.  Previous  to  this  gathering  the  greatest  enmity 
existed  among  the  world's  religions.  To-night  —  I  dare  not  speak  as  one 
seeing  visions  or  dreaming  dreams  —  but  this  night  it  seems  that  the  world's 
religions,  instead  of  striking  one  against  another,  have  come  together  in 
amicable  deliberation,  and  have  created  a  lasting  and  congenial  spirit 
among  themselves.  May  the  coming  together  of  these  wise  men  result  in 
the  full  realization  of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  consecration  of  souls  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's  "Messiah"  was 
then  sung  by  the  Apollo  Club,  Mr,  Tomlins  had  promised  that 
this  sublime  chorus  should  be  given  as  it  had  never  been  given 
before,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
leader  and  singers  entered  into  an  inspired  sympathy  with  the 
great  composer  and  with  the  scriptural  words  which  he  had 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  sublimest  music.  "  Hallelujah  ! 
For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ;  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings!  and  Lord  of  lords! 
Hallelujah !"     ' 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on  this 
occasion  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
To  the  Christians  who  were  present,  and  all  seemed  imbued 
with  a  Christian  spirit,  it  appeared  as  if  the  Kingdom  of  God 
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was  descending  visibly  before  their  eyes  and  many  thouglit  of 
the  Redeemer's  promise  —  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Thousands  felt  that  this 
was  the  great  moment  in  their  lives,  and  will  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  heavenly  vision  granted  them  in  that  hour. 
The  eminent  musical  leader,  Mr.  Tomlins,  must  have  felt, 
when  the  last  note  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  had  been  sung, 
that  he  had  struck  a  chord  of  prophecy  and  of  Christian  hope- 
fulness which  would  long  vibrate  in  the  minds  of  men.  Three 
thousand  men  and  women  rose  to  their  feet,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  cheering,  and  not  until  the  chorus  had 
sung,  "Judge  me,  O  God  "  (Mendelssohn)  was  quiet  restored. 
President  Bonney  was  then  introduced  by  Dr.  Harrows  as 
the  man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  achieve  the 
great  success  which  had  come  to  the  whole  series  of  World 
Congresses,     An  eye  witness  reports  : 

It  was  a  greal  moment,  the  cultnination  of  a  great  achievement,  and 
when  Mr.  Honney  came  forward  tlie  vast  audience  stood  up,  waved  llitir 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  poured  u|>on  him  a  flood  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Bonney  then  announced  that  having  listened  to  the 
representatives  from  the  far-away  countries,  the  audience  would 
now  be  addressed  by  speakers  from  America  in  two-minute 
addresses.  The  Rev.  (leorge  Dana  Hoardman,  D.D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  been  in  constant  attendance  and  service  at 
the  Parliament  from  the  beginning,  and  who  had  spoken  the 
noble  closing  words  of  the  afternoon  session,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Bonney,  and  simply  said  : 

Fathers  of  the  contemplative  East ;  sons  of  the  executive  West — Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
The^New  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  God,  is  descending,  heaven  and  earth  chant- 
ing the  eternal  hallelujah  chorus. 

Dr.  Eniil  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  as  follows  : 

The  privilege  of  being  with  you  on  the  morning  when,  in  glory  under 
God's  blessing,  this  Parliament  was  opened  was  denied  me.  At  the  very 
hour  when  here  the  first  words  of  consecration  were  spoken  I  and  all  other 
rabbis  were  attending  worship  in  our  own  little  temples,  and  could  thus  only 
in  spirit  be  with  you  who  were  come  together  in  this  much  grander  temple. 
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Dtit  we  nil  fi.'ll  wlu-n  tin-  truinpcl  in  otir  ritiml  nnnouncud  the  l)irth  of  a  new 
relivi<m»  year,  that  heri'  l)lazone(l  forth  at  that  very  moment  the  clearer  blast 
heralding  for  all  liiimanity  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

None  could  appreciate  the  deeper  significance  of  this  Parliament  more 
fully  than  we,  the  heirs  of  a  |)ast  spanning  the  millenin,  and  the  motive  «f 
whose  achievements  and  fortitude  was  and  is  the  confident  hoite  of  the  ulti- 
mate break  of  the  millennium.  Millions  of  my  cn-religionists  hoped  that 
this  convocation  of  the  modern  great  synagogue  would  sound  the  death- 
knell  of  hatred  and  prejudice  under  which  they  have  pined  and  arc  still 
suffering;  and  their  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  Of  old,  Palestine's 
hills  were  every  month  aglow  with  tirebrands  announcing  the  rise  of  a  new 
month. 

So  here  was  kindled  the  cheering  lires  telling  the  whole  world  thnt  a 
new  period  of  time  had  been  consecrated.  We  jews  came  hither  to  give 
and  to  receive.  For  what  little  we  could  bring,  we  have  been  richly  rewarded 
in  the  precious  things  we  received  in  turn. 

According  to  an  old  rabbinical  practice  friends  among  us  never  part 
without  first  discussing  some  problem  of  religious  life.  Our  whole  Parlia- 
ment has  been  devoted  to  such  discussion,  and  we  take  hence  with  us  in 
parting  the  richest  treasures  of  religious  instruction  ever  laid  before  man. 
Thus  the  old  Talmudic  |)romise  will  be  verified  in  us  that  when  even  three 
come  together  to  study  ( iod's  law  his  Shekhinah  abides  with  them. 

Then  let  me  bid  you  godspeed  in  the  old  Jewish  salutation  of  peace. 
When  one  is  carried  to  his  resting  place  we  Jews  will  bid  him  go  in  peace; 
but  when  one  who  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  turns  from  us  to  go  to  his 
daily  task  we  greet  him  with  the  phrase,  "(Jo  thou  toward  peace."  Let  me 
then  speed  you  on  your  way  toward  peace.  For  the  Parliament  is  not  the 
gateway  to  death.  It  is  a  new  portal  to  a  new  life ;  for  all  of  us  a  life  of 
greater  love  for  and  greater  trust  in  one  another.  Peace  vvill  not  yet  come 
but  is  to  come.  It  will  come  when  the  seed  here  planted  shall  .sprout  up  to 
blossom  and  fruitage ;  when  no  longer  we  see  through  a  blurred  glass,  but, 
like  Moses  of  old,  through  a  translucent  medium.  May  God,  then,  bless 
you.  Brother  Chairman,  whose  loyalty  and  zeal  have  led  us  safely  through 
the  night  of  doubt  to  this  bright  hour  of  a  happy  and  glorious  consummation. 

"There  are  5,000,000  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States," 
said  Mr.  Bonney,  "  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Bristol  will  tell  us 
what  the  Methodists  think  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions." 
Dr.  Bristol  began  his  speech  with  the  following  quotation  : 
Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er. 

Will  brothers  be  and  a'  that.     [.Vpi)lause.] 
Since  this  Parliament  opened,  all  thoughtful,  serious  men   must  have 
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been  living  in  a  larger  world  uf  faith  and  hope.  Little  things  have  been 
diminishing,  and  great  things  have  been  growing  greater.  We  have  been 
profoundly  ccnvin<  .J  of  the  non-essential  character  of  the  non-essentials, 
and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  essentials.  Perhaps  some  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  how  true  it  is  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness in  any  nation,  among  any  people.  We  have  been  convinced  as  never 
before  that,  in  the  language  of  Kdmnnd  Uurke,  "Man  is  a  religious  animal, 
and  religion  is  the  greatest  thing  man  is  thinking  about,"  for  religion  adds 
the  evidence  to  assure  us  that  man  universally  aspires  to  the  divine,  for 
religion  is  in  itself  a  people's  deej)est,  most  pathetic  sigh,  "(),  that  1  knew 
where  I  might  find  him."  That  sigh,  that  aspiration,  in  whatever  articulation 
it  may  clothe  itself,  must  henceforth  be  respected  by  all  thoughtful  mon. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one-half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,  nay,  nor  how  the  other  half  thinks,  believes,  and  prays,  and 
worships.  It  is  time  we  knew  enough  about  each  other  not  to  misunderstand, 
not  to  misrepresent  each  other.  Charles  Kingsley  finely  said  :  "True 
religion  will  make  a  man  a  more  thorough  gentleman  than  all  the  courts  of 
Europe." 

The  thorough  gentlemen  of  the  world  have  spoken  in  this  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  support  of  religions  that  have  made  them  thorough  gentle- 
men. Toleranc,  courtesy,  and  brotherly  love  are  thie  inevitable  and  con- 
vincing results  of  the  world's  neatness  to  God,  the  common  Father. 

Infinite  good  and  only  good  will  come  from  this  Parliament.  To  all 
who  have  come  from  afar  we  are  profoundly  and  eternally  indebted.  Some 
of  them  represent  civilizations  that  were  old  when  Romulus  was  founding 
Rome,  whose  philosophies  and  songs  were  ripe  in  wisdom  and  rich  in 
rhythm  before  Homer  sang  his  Iliad  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  have  enlarged 
our  ideas  of  our  common  humanity.  They  have  brought  to  us  fragrant 
flowers  from  the  gardens  of  Eastern  faiths,  rich  gems  from  the  old  mines  of 
great  philosophers,  and  we  are  richer  to-night  from  their  contributions  of 
thought  and  particularly  from  our  contact  with  them  in  spirit. 

Never  was  there  such  a  bright  and  hopeful  day  for  our  common 
humanity  along  the  lines  of  tolerance  and  universal  brotherhood.  And  we 
shall  find  that  by  the  words  that  these  visitors  have  brought  to  ns,  and  by 
the  influence  they  have  exerted,  they  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  to  the  mighty  movement  which  holds  in 
itself  the  promise  of  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Father,  one  Brotl  erhood. 

A  vciy  distinguished  writer  has  said,  It  is  always  morn  somewhere  in 
the  world.  The  time  hastens  when  a  greater  thing  will  be  said — 'tis  always 
morn  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  darkness  has  past,  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  with  it  will  come  the  greater  humanity,  the  universal  brotherhood. 

President  Bonney  next  introduced  the  Rev.  Jenkin  T.Ioyd- 
lonos,  Serretarv  of  the  Parliament.      Mr.  Jones  said  : 
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I  had  rather  he  a  chjorkeepcr  in  the  open  luiu.se  of  tlie  Lord  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  higotry.  I  am  sufticiently  happy  in  the  knowledge 
^hat  I  have  been  enabled  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  feet  of  this  great 
triumph.  I  bid  to  you  the  parting  guests  the  godspeed  that  comes  out  of  a 
soul  that  is  glad  to  recognize  its  kinship  with  all  lands  and  with  all 
religions;  and  when  you  go,  you  go  not  only  leaving  behind  you  in  our 
hearts  more  hospitable  thoughts  for  the  faiths  you  represent,  but  also  warm 
and  loving  ties  that  bind  you  into  the  union  that  will  be  our  joy  and  our 
life  forevermore. 

But  I  will  not  stand  between  you  and  your  further  pleasures  except  to 
venture  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  and  happy  audience  a  motion  which  I 
propose  to  repeat  in  the  next  hall,  and  if  both  audiences  approve  who  dares 
say  that  the  motion  may  not  be  realized  ? 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  have  been  among  those  who  have  been 
saying  it,  that  we  have  been  witnessing  here  in  these  last  seventeen  days 
what  will  not  be  given  men  now  living  again  to  see,  but  as  these  meetings 
have  grown  in  power  and  accumulative  spirit  I  have  felt  my  doubts  give 
way,  and  I  already  see  in  vision  the  next  Parliament  of  Religions  more 
glorious  and  more  hopeful  than  this.  And  f  have  sent  my  mind  around  the 
globe  to  find  a  fitting  place  for  the  next  Parliament.  When  I  look  ui)on 
these  gentle  brethren  from  Japan  I  have  imagined  that  awav  out  there  in 
the  calnis  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  may,  in  the  City  of  Tokyo,  nieet  again  in 
some  great  I'arlianient;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  to  sto|)  in  that  half-way  land, 
and  so  I  have  thought  we  must  go  farther  and  meet  in  that  great  English 
dominion  of  India  itself.  At  first  I  thought  that  IJombay  might  be  a  good 
place,  or  Calcutta  a  better  place,  hut  I  have  concluded  to  move  that  the 
next  Parliament  of  Religions  be  held  on  the  l)anks  of  liie  (ianges  in  the 
ancient  city  f)f  Henares,  where  wc  can  visit  these  brethren  at  their  noblest 
headquarters.  And  when  we  go  there  we  will  do  as  they  have  done,  leav- 
ing our  heavy  baggage  behind,  going  in  light  marching  order,  carrying 
only  the  working  principles  that  are  a|)i)licable  in  all  lands. 

Now,  when  shall  that  great  Parliament  meet  ?  It  used  to  take  a  long 
time  to  get  around  the  world,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  ready  here  to-night 
to  move  that  wc  will  usher  in  the  twentieth  century  with  a  great  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  in  lienr.res  -and  we  shall  make  John  Henry  Harrows 
IVesident  of  it,  too. 

.\    brief  address  was   then   made  by    Pastor    Fliedner,  of 

Madrid,  Spain. 

Erom  Spain,  which  discovered  .Xinerica,  I  tender  a  farewell  greeting 
lo  those  who  have  made  America  what  it  is  to-(hu-  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  left  their  homes  in  luigland  and 
.Scotland,  in  Holland  and  (iermany,  and  came  to  this  countrv  and  here 
established  liberty  from  the  .\tlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  shore     to  them  I 
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say  farewell.  They  brouglit  liberty  to  America  because  they  knew  the 
fountain  of  liberty,  even  the  liberator  of  mankind,  the  author  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man — yea,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  light  of  freedom  shining  into 
the  darkness  of  slavery.  Spain  has  been  down-trodden  for  centuries  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  oppression,  but  now  it  has  regained  liberty  and 
is  rejoicing  in  this  new  liberty ;  and  therefore  it  says  its  farewell,  rejoicing 
that  it  is  free  in  that  freedom  with  which  Christ  makes  all  men  free.  God 
bless  free  America.     Adios. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Henrotin,  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  who  had  given  a  great  deal  of  service 
to  the  Parliament,  was  then  presented  and  said  : 

The  place  which  woman  has  taken  in  the  Parliament  uf  Religions  and 
in  the  denominational  congresses  is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is 
entitled  to  your  careful  attention, 

As  day  by  day  the  Parliament  has  presented  the  result  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  two  years,  it  may  have  appeared  to  you  an  easy  thing  to  put 
into  motion  the  forces  of  which  this  evening  is  a  crowning  achievement,  but 
to  bring  about  this  result  hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  labored.  There 
are  sixteen  committees  of  women  in  the  various  departments  represented  in 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  and  denominational  congresses,  with  a  total 
membership  of  174. 

It  is  too  soon  to  prognosticate  woman's  future  in  the  churches. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  not  the  thinker,  the  formulator  of  creeds,  but  the  silent 
worker.  That  day  has  passed.  It  remains  for  her  to  take  her  rightful  posi- 
tion in  the  active  government  uf  the  church,  and  to  the  question,  if  men  will 
accord  that  position  to  her,  my  experience  and  that  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Women's  Committees  warrants  us  in  answering  an  emphatic  yes.  Her 
future  in  the  Western  churches  is  in  her  own  hands,  and  the  men  of  the 
Eastern  churches  will  be  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  Western  to 
return  to  their  country,  and  bid  our  sisters  of  those  distant  lands  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Woman  has  taken  literally  Christ's  command  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick,  and  to  minister  unto  those  who  are  in  need 
of  such  ministrations.  As  her  influence  and  power  increase,  so,  also,  will 
her  zeal  for  good  works.  The  experiment  of  an  equal  representation  of  men 
and  women  in  a  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been  made,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  a  failure  I  think  can  be  proved  by  that  part  taken  by  the  women  who 
have  had  the   honor  of  being  called  to  participate  in  this  great  gathering. 

I  must  now  bear  witness  to  the  devotion,  the  unselfishness  and  the  zeal 
of  the  Chairmen  of  Committees  who  have  assisted  in  arranging  these  pro- 
grams. I  would  that  I  had  the  time  to  name  them  one  by  one ;  their  gener- 
ous cooperation  and  unselfish  endeavor  are  of  those  good  things  the  mem- 
ory of  which  is  in  this  life  a  foreshadowing  of  how  divine  is  the  principle  of 
loyal  cooperation  in  working  for  righteousness. 
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Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  and  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Parliament,  was  then 
introduced.     She  said: 

The  last  seventeen  days  have  seemed  to  many  of  us  the  fultilment  of  a 
dream,  nay,  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  prophecy.  The  seers  of 
ancient  time  foretold  a  day  when  there  should  be  concord,  something  like 
what  we  have  seen  among  elements  beforetime  dLscordant. 

We  have  heard  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  until  these  great  words  and  truths  have 
penetrated  our  minds  and  sunlven  into  our  hearts  as  never  before.  They 
will  henceforth  have  larger  meaning.  No  one  of  us  all  but  has  been  intel- 
lectually strengthened  and  spiritually  uplifted. 

The  last  moments  of  the  great  t'arliament  are  passing.  We  who  wel- 
comed now  speed  the  parting  guests.  We  are  glad  you  came,  O  wise  men 
of  the  East.  With  your  wise  words,  your  large,  tolerant  spirit,  and  your 
gentle  ways,  we  have  been  glad  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  learn  of  you  in  these 
things.  We  are  glad  to  have  seen  you  face  to  face,  and  we  shall  count  you 
henceforth  more  than  ever  our  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  great  things  of 
Religion. 

As  Miss  Chapin  took  her  seat  President  Bonney  introduced 
the  Apostle  of  Freedom,  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  Boston.  There 
were  cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  great  tumult 
when  the  features  of  the  venerable  woman  appeared  at  the 
desk.  When  quiet  was  restored  she  addressed  the  audience  as 
follows: 

Dear  Friends, — I  wish  I  had  brought  you  some  great  and  supreme 
gift  of  wisdom.  I  have  brought  you  a  heart  brimming  with  love  and  thank- 
fulness for  this  crown  of  the  ages,  so  blessed  in  itself  and  so  full  of  a  more 
blessed  prophecy.  But  I  did  not  expect  to  speak  to-night.  I  will  only  give 
you  two  or  three  lines  which  very  briefly  relate  a  dream,  a  true  dream  that  I 

had  lately : 

Before,  I  saw  the  hand  divine 

Outstretched  for  human  weal. 
Its  judgments  stern  in  righteousness, 

Its  mercy  swift  to  heal ; 
And  as  I  looked  with  hand  to  help  ' 

The  golden  net  outspread. 
To  gather  all  we  deem  alive 

And  all  we  mourn  as  dead  ; 
And  as  I  mused  a  voice  did  say : 

"Ah,  not  a  single  mesh  ;    • 
This  binds  in  harmony  divine 

All  spirit  and  all  flesh." 
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The  eloquent  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  then  received  with  enthusiasm. 
He  said  : 

I  have  never  seen  su  large  a  budy  of  men  meet  together  and  discuss 
questions  so  vital  with  as  little  friction  as  I  have  seen  during  this  Parliament. 
The  watchword  has  been  toleration  and  fraternity,  and  shows  what  may  or 
can  be  done  when  men  assemble  in  the  proper  spirit.  As  was  said  2,000 
years  ago,  we  have  met  together  in  one  place  and  with  one  accord,  each 
seeking  for  the  truth,  each  presenting  his  views  of  the  truth  as  he  under- 
stands it.  Each  came  with  his  own  fund  of  information,  and  now  we  sepa- 
rate having  gained  information  from  each  other  on  the  subject  of  God,  man- 
kind, and  the  future  life.  There  is  one  th'.jg  that  we  have  all  agreed  upon 
—  that  is,  that  the  source  of  the  true,  beautiful,  and  the  good  is  spirit,  love 
and  light,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  Thus  the  unity  of 
the  spirituality  of  God  is  one  thing  that  we  have  all  agreed  upon.  We 
have  differed  as  to  how  to  approach  him  and  how  to  receive  his  favor  and 
blessing. 

If  the  Parliament  has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  furnished  comparative 
theology  with  such  material  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  great  battle  of  the  future  will 
not  be  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  nor  that  we  need  a  redeemer,  mediator,  or  a 
model  man  between  (iod  and  man,  but  it  is  to  .acknowledge  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man  practically. 

There  was  some  apprehension  on  the  i)arl  of  some  Christians  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  Parliament  of  all  the  Religions,  iuit  tlie  result  of  this  meeting 
vindicates  the  wisdom  of  such  a  gathering.  It  appears  that  the  conce|)tion 
was  a  divine  one  rather  than  human,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  has  been 
marvelous  in  its  detail  and  in  the  harmony  of  its  working,  and  reflects  credit 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary,  Mr.  Honney,  and  also  on  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Barrows;  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  amended  these  meetings  but  really 
believes  that  Christianity  has  lost  nothing  in  the  discussion  or  comparison, 
but  stands  to-day  in  a  light  unknown  in  the  past.  The  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  not  been  superseded 
by  any  that  has  been  presented  by  the  various  teachers  of  religion  and 
philosophy;  but  our  mountains  are  just  as  high  and  our  doctrines  are  just 
as  pure  as  before  our  meeting,  and  every  man  and  woman  has  i)ecn  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Another  good  of  this  convention  ;  it  has  taught  us  a  les.son  that  while 
we  have  truth  on  our  side  we  have  not  had  all  the  truth  ;  while  we  have 
had  theory  we  have  not  had  all  the  practice,  and  the  strongest  criticism  we 
have  received  was  noi  as  to  our  doctrines  or  method,  but  as  to  our  practice 
not  beinif  in  harnionv  with  our  own  teachings'and  with  our  own  doctrines. 
I  believe  that  it  will  do  good  not  only  to  the  dominant  race,  but  to  the  race 
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that  I  represent  —  it  is  a  godsend  —  and  from  this  meeting  we  believe  will  go 
forth  a  sentiment  that  will  righten  a  great  many  of  our  wrongs  and  lighten 
up  the  dark  places,  and  assist  in  giving  us  that  which  we  are  now  denied  — 
the  common  privileges  of  humanity — for  we  find  that  in  this  Congress  the 
majority  of  the  people  represented  are  of  the  darker  races,  which  will  teach 
the  American  people  that  color  is  not  the  standard  of  excellency  or  of 
degradation.  But  I  trust  that  much  good  will  come  to  all,  and  not  only  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  be  acknowledged  but  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  cheering  which  followed  Bishop  Arnett's  address  had 
scarcely  ended  when  President  Bonney  presented  the  popular 
and  tolerant  Bishop  Keane,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  who,  as  always,  was  received  with  the 
most  cordial  enthusiasm.     He  said : 

Friends  and  Brethren, —  When  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  men  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  organizing  of  the  Columbus  celebration,  Mr.  Bon- 
ney rose  up  and  said  that  man  meant  more  than  things,  and  proclaimed  the 
motto:  "Not  things,  but  men,"  people  said,  "Why,  that  is  only  a  com- 
mon-place.   Any  man  could  think  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Columbus,  "  any  man  could  do  that,"  when  he  put  the  egg 
upon  its  end.  Mr.  Bonney  proclaimed  that  motto.  Mi  '  it  make  him 
immortal. 

When  in  the  midst  of  the  men  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  motto, 
were  organizing  the  congresses  of  the  world,  Dr.  Barrows  arose  and  pro- 
claimed the  grand  idea  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  should  be  brought 
here  together,  men  said  :  "  It  is  impossible."  He  has  done  it,  and  may  it 
make  his  name  immortal. 

When  the  invitation  to  this  I'arliament  was  sent  to  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  and  she  was  asked  if  she  would  come  here,  people  said  :  "  Will  she 
come  ?"  And  the  old  Catholic  Church  said  :  "  Who  has  as  good  a  right  to 
come  to  a  Parliament  of  all  the  Religions  of  the  world  as  the  old  Catholic 
Universal  Church  ?  " 

Then  people  said  :  "  But  if  the  old  Catholic  Church  comes  here,  will 
she  find  anybody  else  here  ?"  And  the  old  Church  said :  "Even  if  she  has 
to  stand  alone  on  that  platfonn,  she  will  stand  on  it." 

And  the  old  Church  has  come  here,  and  she  is  rejoiced  to  meet  her  fel- 
low men,  her  fellow  believers,  her  fellow  lovers  of  every  shade  of  humanity 
and  every  shade  of  creed.  She  is  rejoiced  to  meet  here  the  representatives 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  and  she  says  to  them  :   . 

We  leave  here.  We  will  go  to  our  homes.  We  will  go  to  the  olden 
ways.  Friends,  will  we  not  look  back  to  this  scene  of  union,  and  weep 
because  separation  still  continues  ?  But  will  we  not  pray  that  there  may 
have  been  planted  here  a  seed  that  will  grow  to  union  wide  and  perfect  ? 
O,  friends,  let  us  pray  for  this.    It  is  better  for  us  to  be  one.     If  it  were  not 
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better  for  us  to  be  one  than  to  be  divided,  our  Lord  and  God  v  ouid  not 
have  prayed  to  his  Father  that  we  might  all  be  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are 
one.  O,  let  us  pray  for  unity,  and  taking  up  the  glorious  strains  we  have 
listened  to  to-night,  let  us,  morning,  noon  and  night  cry  out:  "Lead, 
kindly  light ;  lead  from  all  gloom ;  lead  from  all  darkness ;  lead  from  all 
imperfect  light  of  human  opinion  ;  lead  to  the  fullness  of  the  light." 

President  Bonney  then  presented  with  cordial  words  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who  said  : 

The  closing  hour  of  this  Parliament  is  one  of  congratulation,  of  tender 
sorrow,  of  triumphant  hopefulness.  God  has  been  better  to  us  by  far  than 
our  fears,  and  no  one  has  more  occasion  for  gratitude  than  your  Chairman, 
that  he  has  been  upheld  and  comforted  by  your  cordial  cooperation,  by  the 
prayers  of  a  great  host  of  God's  noblest  men  and  women,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  favor. 

Our  hopes  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  sentiment  which  inspired 
this  Parliament  has  held  us  together.  The  principles  in  accord  with  which 
this  historic  convention  has  proceeded  have  been  put  to  the  test,  and  even 
strained  at  times,  but  they  have  not  been  inadequate.  Toleration,  brotherly 
kindness,  trust  in  each  other's  sincerity,  a  candid  and  earnest  seeking  after 
the  unities  of  religion,  the  honest  purpose  of  each  to  set  forth  his  own  faith, 
without  compromise  and  without  unfriendly  criticism  —  these  principles, 
thanks  to  their  loyalty  and  courage,  have  not  been  found  wanting. 

Men  of  Asia  and  Europe,  we  have  been  made  glad  by  your  coming,  and 
have  been  made  wiser.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  enjoyed  our  hospitali- 
ties. While  floating  one  evening  over  the  illuminated  waters  of  the  White 
City,  Mr.  Dharmapala  said,  with  that  smile  which  has  won  our  hearts,  "All 
the  joys  of  Heaven  are  in  Chicago  ;"  and  Dr.  Momerie,  with  a  characteristic 
mingling  of  enthusiasm  and  skepticism,  replied,  "  I  wish  I  were  sure  that 
all  the  joys  of  Chicago  are  to  be  in  Heaven."  But  surely  there  will  be  a 
multitude  there,  whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  kindred  and  people 
and  tongue,  and  in  that  perjjctual  parliament  on  high  the  people  of  God 
will  be  satisfied. 

We  have  learned  that  truth  is  large  and  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  in  God's  providence  by  which  men  emerge  out  of  darkness  into  the 
heavenly  light.  It  was  not  along  the  line  of  any  one  sect  or  philosophy  that 
Augustine  and  Origen,  John  Henry  Newman  and  Dean  Stanley,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Channing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
walked  out  into  the  light  of  the  eternal.  The  great  high  wall  of  Heaven  is 
pierced  by  twelve  portals,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  surprised,  if  we  ever 
pass  within  those  gates,  to  find  many  there  whom  we  did  not  expect  to  see. 
We  certainly  ought  to  cherish  stronger  hopes  for  those  who  are  pure  in 
deeds,  even  though  living  in  the  twilight  of  faith,  than  for  selfish  souls  who 
rest  down  on  a  lifeless  Christianity. 

I  am  glad  that  you  will  go  back  to  India,  to  Japan,  to  China,  and  the 
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Turkitili  empire  aiul  tull  the  men  of  otlier  fiiitlis  tliat  Christian  America  is 
hcspitable  to  .ill  trutii  and  iovinj^  to  all  men.  Ves,  tell  the  men  of  the  Orient 
that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  abominations  whicii  falsely-named  Chris- 
tians have  i>racticc(l.  The  I'arlianient  shows  tiial  it  is  easier  to  do  a  great 
thing  than  a  little  one.  I  want  you  to  think  of  Chicago  not  as  the  home  of 
the  rudest  materialism,  but  as  a  temple  where  men  cherish  the  loftiest  ideal- 
ism. I  wish  you  could  stay  with  us  and  sec  our  schools  and  charities,  and 
learn  more  of  the  better  side,  the  nobler  life  of  this  wondrous  city. 

I  thank  God  for  the  friendships  which  in  this  Parliament  we  have  knit 
with  men  und  women  beyond  the  sea,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy 
and  overgenerous  appreciation,  and  for  the  constant  help  which  you  have 
furnished  in  the  midst  of  my  multiplied  duties.  Christian  America  sends  her 
greetings  through  you  to  all  mankind.  We  cherish  a  broadened  sympathy, 
a  higher  respect,  a  truer  tenderness  to  the  children  of  our  common  Father  in 
all  lands,  and,  as  the  story  of  this  Parliament  is  read  in  the  cloibters  of  Japan, 
by  the  rivers  of  Southern  Asia,  amid  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
isles  of  all  the  seas,  it  is  my  prayer  that  non-Christian  readers  may  in  some 
measure  discover  what  has  been  the  source  and  strength  of  that  faith  in 
divine  fatherhood  and  human  brotherhood  which,  embodied  in  an  Asiatic 
Peasant  who  was  the  Son  of  God  and  made  divinely  potent  through  him,  is 
clasping  the  globe  with  bands  of  heavenly  light. 

Most  that  is  in  my  heart  of  love  and  gratitude  and  happiness  must  go 
unsaid.  If  any  honor  is  due  for  this  magnificent  achievement,  let  it  be  given  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of  love,  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  many 
lands  and  faiths  who  have  toiled  for  the  high  ends  of  this  great  meeting.  May 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  rules  the  storm  and  holds  the  ocean  waves  in  his 
right  hand,  follow  you  with  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people  to  your  distant 
homes.  And  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  closed  his  lectures  on  "The  Art  of 
Painting"  with  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo,  so,  with  a  deeper  reverence,  I 
desire  that  the  last  words  which  I  speak  to  this  Parliament  shall  be  the  name 
of  Him  to  whom  I  owe  life  and  truth  and  hope  and  all  things,  who  reconciles 
all  contradictions,  pacifies  all  antagonisms,  and  who  from  the  throne  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom  directs  the  serene  and  unwearied  omnipotence  of  redeem- 
ing love  —  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

As  President  Bonney  arose  to  utter  the  last  words  to  be 
spoken  at  the  Parliament,  the  silence  was  impressive.  For  a 
few  moments  he  stood  as  if  unwilling  to  utter  the  words  which 
were  to  bring  the  great  gathering  to  an  end.  Then  he  began 
slowly  and  said : 

Worshipers  of  God  and  Lovers  of  Man, — The  closing  words  of 
this  great  event  must  now  be  spoken.  With  inexpressible  joy  and  gratitude 
I  give  them  utterance.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  first  stctual  Congress  of 
the  Religions  of  the  world  is  the  realization«f  a  conviction  which  has  held  my 
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heart  for  many  years.  I  became  ac(|iiainle(l  with  tlie  xreal  religious  system.s 
of  the  world  in  my  youth,  and  have  enjoyed  an  intimate  association  with 
leaders  of  many  churches  durinj(  my  maturer  years.  I  was  thus  led  to  believe 
that  if  the  great  religious  faillis  could  be  brought  into  relation.s  of  Uiendly 
intercourse,  many  points  of  sympathy  and  union  would  be  found,  and  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  service  of  man  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  advanced. 

What  many  men  deemed  impossiljle  God  lias  fmaliy  wrought.  The  relig- 
ions of  the  world  have  actually  met  in  a  great  and  imposing  assembly ;  they 
have  conferred  together  on  the  vital  r|uestions  of  life  and  immortality  in  a 
frank  and  friendly  spirit,  and  now  they  part  in  peace  with  many  warm 
expressions  of  mutual  affection  and  res[)ect. 

The  laws  of  the  Congress  forbidding  controversy  or  attack  have,  on  the 
the  whole,  been  wonderfully  well  observed.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that 
they  may  well  be  expunged  from  the  record  and  from  the  memory.  They 
even  served  the  useful  purpose  of  timely  warnings  against  the  unhappy 
tendency  to  indulge  in  intellectual  conflict.  If  an  unkind  hand  threw  a  lire- 
brand  into  the  assembly,  let  us  be  thankful  that  a  kinder  hand  plunged  it 
in  the  waters  of  forgiveness  and  (juenched  its  tlame. 

If  some  Western  warrior,  forgetting  for  tiic  moment  that  this  was  a 
friendly  conference,  and  not  a  battle  field,  uttered  his  war-cry,  let  us  rejoice 
that  our  Oriental  friends,  with  a  kinder  spirit,  answered,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  say." 

No  system  of  faith  or  worship  has  been  compromised  by  this  frieiidlv 
conference;  no  apostle  of  any  religion  has  been  placed  in  a  false  position 
by  any  act  of  this  Congress. 

The  knowledge  here  acquired  will  be  carried  by  those  who  have  gained 
it,  as  precious  treasure  to  their  respective  countries,  and  will  there,  in  free- 
dom and  according  to  reason,  be  considered,  judged  and  applied  as  they 
shall  deem  right. 

The  influence  which  this  Congress  of  the  Religions  of  the  World  will 
exert  on  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
language  to  describe.  For  this  influence,  borne  by  those  who  have  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  will 
affect  in  some  important  degree  all  races  of  men,  all  forms  of  religion,  and 
even  all  governments  and  social  institutions. 

The  results  of  this  influence  will  not  soon  be  apparent  in  external 
changes,  but  will  manifest  themselves  in  thought,  feeling,  expression  and 
the  deeds  of  charity.  Creeds  and  institutions  may  long  remain  unchanged 
in  fonn,  but  a  new  spirit  of  light  and  peace  will  pervade  them  ;  for  this 
Congress  of  the  World's  Religions  is  the  most  marvelous  evidence  yet  given 
of  the  approaching  fulfillment  of  the  apocalyptic  prophecy.  "  Behold  I  I 
make  all  things  new  1 " 

But  great  as  this  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  is  in  itself,  its  impor- 
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tance  is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  its  environment  and  relations.  It  is 
the  center  and  crown  of  a  great  movement  which  touciies  all  the  leading 
interests  of  humanity.  It  has  been  aided  by,  and  is,  in  turn,  beneficial  to 
all  these  interests. 

Religion  is  but  one  of  the  twenty  departments  of  the  World's  Congress 
work.  Besides  this  august  Parliament  of  the  World's  Religions,  there  are 
nearly  fifty  other  congresses  in  this  department,  besides  a  number  of  spec- 
ial conferences  on  important  subjects.  In  the  preceding  departments 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  congresses  have  held  926  sessions.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding departments  more  than  fifteen  congresses  will  be  holden.  Thus 
the  divine  influences  of  religion  are  brought  in  contact  with  woman's  pro- 
gress, the'public  press,  medicine  and  surgery,  temperance,  moral  and  social 
reform,  commerce  and 'finance,  music,  literature,  education,  engineering,  art, 
government,  science  and  philosophy,  labor,  social  and  economic  science, 
Sunday  rest,  public  health,  agriculture,  and  other  important  subjects 
embraced  in  a  general  department. 

The  importance  of  the  denominational  congresses  of  the  various 
churches  should  be  emphasized,  for  they  conserve  the  forces  which  have 
made  the  Parliament  such  a  wonderful  success. 

The  establishment  of  a  universal  fraternity  of  learning  and  virtue  was 
early  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  Congress  of  Religions  has  always 
been  in  anticipation  what  it  is  now  in  fact,  the  culmination  of  the  World's 
Congress  scheme.  This  hour,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate to  announce  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  World's  Congress  series 
as  now  arranged,  a  proclamation  of  that  fraternity  will  be  issued  to  promote 
the  continuation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  con- 
gresses of  1893  have  been  engaged. 

And  now  farewell.  A  thousand  congratulations  and  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  and  aid  of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  glorious  results 
which  we  celebrate  this  nigiit.  Henceforth  the  religions  of  the  world  will 
make  war,  not  on  each  other,  but  on  the  giant  evils  that  afflict  mankind. 
Henceforth  let  all  throughout  the  world,  who  worship  God  and  love  their 
fellow  men,  join  in  the  anthem  of  the  angels  : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men !" 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Bonney's  address,  the  great  assembly 
joined  with  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  of  benediction  delivered  with  great 
earnestness  by  Bishop  Keane.  Dr.  Barrows  retired  to  the  Hall 
of  Washington,  delivered  his  address,  and  after  the  multitudes 
had  joined  with  Dr.  Hirsch  in  the  universal  prayer,  and  the 
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l)enedictinn  had  been  pronounced  by  Hishop  Keane,  he  pro- 
nounced the  World's  first  Parliament  of  Rehgions  adjourned 
without  day.  Meantime,  President  Honney,  in  the  Hall  of  Col- 
umbus, invited  the  audience  to  join  with  the  Apollo  Club  in 
singing  "America,"  after  which  the  first  great  Parliament  of 
Religions  was  declared  closed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  STUDY  OF    IHK  WORLD'S  RKLIGIONS. 

NO  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan  for  a  mutual  confer- 
ence among  representatives  of  the  World's  Religions, 
would  urge  a  claim  of  originality  in  his  work.  This  notable 
event  was  a  growth  whose  roots  reach  far  and  deep.  The 
germs  of  it  have  been  in  tiie  world  from  the  days  of  Paul  and 
of  Jesus  ;  but  the  wide  expansion  of  them  may  be  dated  per- 
haps, from  about  the  era  of  modern  missions.  The  founding 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India  opened  at  once  a  new  field  for 
evangelization,  and  a  new  field  for  scholarship.  The  addition 
of  the  mother  tongue  of  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
— the  Sanskrit — to  the  list  of  "the  learned  languages"  culti- 
vated by  scholars,  dates  only  from  the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
about  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  long  since  that  time  that 
the  sacred  books  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have 
become  accessible  to  Christian  scholars  in  general.  .And  the 
science  of  Comparative  Theology  is  the  growth  almost  of  our 
own  time.  With  the  growing  interest  in  this  science  has  come 
into  men's  thoughts  a  larger  conception  of  human  history,  a 
new  and  more  religious  idea  of  divine  providence  through  all 
ages  and  all  lands.  To  this  study  no  facts  concerning  the 
religious  life  of  man  are  unimportant.  Under  the  lowest 
forms  of  human  manners,  worship  and  thought,  even  among 
barbarous  and  savage  tribes,  it  discerns  the  crude  efforts  of 
uninstructed  man  to  express  faith  in  a  power  above  himself 
efforts  which  reach  loftier  heights   in    the  forms  of    Platonic 
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speculation,  but  which  are  none  the  less  genuine  and  worthy 
of  respectful  study  when  found  among  the  rudest  races. 

It  is  a  most  happy  and  hopeful  fact  that  the  pursuit  of 
these  new  lines  of  study  is  led  in  many  instances  by  men  of 
earnest  and  intelligent  Christian  faith.  Among  the  foremost, 
Sir  Monier  Monier-VVilliams,  an  earnest  believer  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ  as  the  one  hope  of  the  world,  has  declared  his  view 
of  the  attitude  which  English  Christianity  ought  to  take 
toward  the  peoples  and  faiths  of  India.  The  following  pages 
contain  indications  that  many  of  the  most  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful of  Christian  missionaries  are  so  far  fi^om  any  timorous 
or  contemptuous  shrinking  from  this  comparative  study  that 
they  are  themselves,  as  well  they  may  be,  among  the  most 
fruitful  contributors  to  it. 

A  better  statenient  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  Christians  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  this  matter,  can  hardly  be  found  than 
that  of  Sir  Monier-Williams  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Indian 
Wisdom,"  pp.  xxxii-v.  : 

"  It  appears  to  me  high  time  that  all  thoughtful  Christians  should  recon- 
sider their  position,  and — to  use  the  phraseology  of  our  modern  physicists 
— readjust  themselves  to  their  altered  environments.  The  sacred  books  of 
Drahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Isl.im.are  now  at  length  becoming  accessible  to 
all  and  Christians  can  no  longer  neglect  the  duty  of  studying  their  contents. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  being  rapidly  drawn  together :  Paul's 
grand  saying — that  God  has  made  all  nations  of  men  of  one  blood — is  being 
brought  home  to  us  more  forcibly  every  day.  Surely,  then,  we  are  bound 
to  follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who,  speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  instead  of 
denouncing  them  as  '  heathen,'  appealed  to  them  as  '  very  God-fearing '  and 
even  quoied  a  passage  from  one  of  their  own  poets  in  support  of  a  Chris- 
tian truth  ;  and  who  directed  Christians  not  to  shut  their  ej'es  to  anything 
true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  wherever  it  might  be 
found,  and  exhorted  them,  that  if  there  be  di/y  T/'r/ue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  they  were  to  think  on  these  things.  Surely  it  is  time  we  ceased  to 
speak  and  act  as  if  truth  among  Gentiles  and  truth  pmong  Christians  were 
two  wholly  different  things.  Surely  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  accept 
with  gratitude  whatever  is  true  and  noble  in  the  Hindu  character,  or  Hindu 
writings,  while  we  reflect  with  shame  on  our  own  shortcomings  under  far 
greater  advantages.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  words  of  Peter,  when  we 
label  Brahmans,  15u(l<ll)isls,  I'arsis.  Muslims,  and  Fetish  worshipers  with  (he 
common  label  heathen.     Peter,  when  addressing  Gentiles,  assured  them  that 
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God  had  taught  him  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean;  and  declared 
that  God  'was  no  res/>ccter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  lie  that  feared 
liim  and  'worked  righteousness  was  accepted  by  him.  It  is  liecoming  more 
and  more  a  duty  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  study  each  other;  to 
inquire  into  and  compare  each  other's  systems  of  belief ;  to  avoid  expres- 
sions of  contempt  in  speaking  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  adherents  of 
any  creed  ;  and  to  search  diligently  whether  the  principles  and  doctrines 
which  guide  their  own  faith  and  conduct  rest  on  truth  or  not." 

There  are  many  Christian  minds  who  will  find  their  faith 
in  these  preeminently  New  Testament  principles  much  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  strikingly  brought  out  by  Prof.  Estlin  Car- 
penter, in  his  paper  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Parliament,  that 
the  earliest  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  in  the  days  of  heathen 
domination  and  cruel  persecution,  held  the  same  views 
toward  which,  after  these  many  ages,  the  church  is  now  begin- 
ning to  return.  The  name  of  Justin  Martyr  will  be  an  en- 
couragement to  some  to  adhere  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
of  Peter.  If  there  are  timid  souls  who  dread  the  re-statement 
of  the  apostolic  teaching  as  a  dangerous  novelty,  they  may 
find  themselves  re-assured  by  referring  (in  its  proper  plate 
among  the  sixth  day's  papers)  to  Prof.  Carpenter's  citation  of 
the  teaching  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  THE  VARIOUS   FAITHS  -IJKAIIMAN,  lU'ODHISr,  I'Ak 

SKIi,  CONFUCIAN,  MOHAMMEDAN,  JEW,  AND  CHRISTIAN 

—HAD  TO  SAY  CONCERNING  GOD. 


THE  Hindu  conception  of  God  was  presented  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Parliament  in  the  paper  of  M.  N. 
D'vivedi  ;  and  again  in  an  additional  paper.  Rev.  Maurice 
Phillips  argued  in  another  second-day  paper  the  origin  of 
Hindu  ideas  from  a  primitive  revelation,  and  Rev.  T.  I^. 
Slater  added  a  characterization  of  Hindu  theism.  Professor  J. 
Kstlin  Carpenter  on  the  sixth  day  indicated  the  presence  of 
monotheism  in  Vedic  utterance;  and  on  the  ninth  day  Swami 
Vivekananda  expounded  at  length  Hindu  ideas  of  deity  and 
their  application  in  Hindu  religion. 

The  Buddhist  faith  was  defended  as  not  atheistic  by  Profes- 
sor M.  Valentine  in  a  second-day  paper.  On  the  third  day 
the  doctrine  of  the  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  in  Japan  was  set 
forth  by  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata.  Uuddha's  law  of  cause  and 
effect  was  expounded  by  Sluiku  Soyen,  of  Japan,  on  the  eighth 
day.  On  the  tenth  day  H.  Dharmapala  pointed  out  Buddha's 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  his  denial  of  the  common 
conception  of  God,  and  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  he 
accepted  the  deity  of  Brahmanical  pantheism. 

The  Brahmo-.Somaj  reformed  theism  of  India  was 
expounded  by  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  on  the  third  dav,  and  again 
on  the  twelfth  day;  and  a  further  view  was  given  by  Mr, 
Nagarkar  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  Jain  substitute  for  theism  was  treated  by  V.  A. 
Ghandi  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  Parsee  conviction  concerning  One  God,  the  theologi- 
cal speculations  which  tended  to  obscure  this  conviction,  and 
the  Parsee  construction,  on  the  basis  of  the  pure  teaching  of 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PARLIAMENT  PAPKRS. 


Zoroaster,  of  a  religion  strongly  theisitic  and  earnestly  ethical, 
were  the  subject  of  an  eighth-day  paper  by  J.  J.  Modi,  and  of  an 
elaborate  essay  sent  to  the  Parliament  from  Bombay  by  a 
specially  authorized  expositor,  Mr.  E.  S.  D.  Bharucha. 

The  Confucian  system  of  China  was  elaborately  presented 
in  a  paper  by  Pung  Kwang  Yu  on  the  third  day,  and  in  other 
papers  specially  presented  by  him  and  reproduced  in  full  in 
the  report  of  the  papers.  The  approach  to  theism  made  by 
the  chiefly  ethical,  humane,  and  political  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius, was-further  expounded  in  a  prize  essay  on  Confucian- 
ism, by  Kung  Hsien  Ho,  which  was  read  on  the'l?i*tli  day. 

The  Taoism  of  China,  which  had  originally  a  kernel  of  pure 
theism,  but  later  became  almost  wholly  a  worship  of  spirits, 
was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Yu,  and  by  Professor  M.  .S.  Terry  in 
a  sixth-day  paj)cr,  and  was  specially  expounded  in  a  prize 
essay  by  one  of  its  disciples. 

The  Mohammedan  conception  of  God,  as  infinitely 
removed  from  man,  absolute  in  power,  clothed  with  every  con- 
ceivable perfection,  reipiiring  a  religion  of  complete  submis- 
sion, or  Islam,  and  known  by  many  names,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  common  is  "The  Merciful,  The  Compassionate," 
was  brought  out  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Parliament  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  George  Washburn.  Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  on 
the  sixth  day  specially  noted  Mohammed's  saying  :  "  Every 
nation  has  a  creator  of  the  heavens  to  which  they  turn  in 
prayer.  It  is  God  who  turneth  them  toward  it.  Hasten  then 
emulously  after  good  wheresoever  ye  be.  God  will  one  day 
bring  you  all  together."  On  the  tenth  dav,  and  again  on  the 
eleventh,  the  religion  of  Islam  or  resignation,  submission, 
aspiration  to  God,  was  expounded  and  defended  by  Moham- 
med Webb. 

The  theology  of  Judaism  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Wise  on  the  second  day  of  the  Parliament.  On  the  fourth 
day  Rabbi  H.  Pereira  Mendes  developed  and  applied  the 
uicient  Hebrew  idea  of  a  God  of  fatherhood,  of  mercy,  of 
'cconciliation,  a  God  of  creation,  of  spirit,  of  revelation,  and 
of  eternal  life.     On  the  sixth  dav  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil  set  forth 
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tnebasisof  therepiil)lic  of  Clutl  found  in  the  Mosaic  teach  ini;  of 
the  unity  of  (lod  and  tiic  righteousness  of  tlie  divine  will  ; 
and  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus  dealt  with  the  development  of  the 
early  Hebrew  idea  of  a  partisan  and  cruel  tribal  god,  into  the 
sublime  conception  oj  the  universal  and  eternal  (Jod,  the 
ruler  of  nature  and  the  moral  ruler  of  the  universe.  In  an 
eighth-day  paper  Professor  I),  (i.  I, yon  put  first  of  Jewish  (on- 
tributions  to  civilization  the  doctrine  of  one  (iod  ruling  and 
judging  in  all  the  earth.  Jewish  theism  casting  off  traditional 
limitations  to  become  a  universal  religion  was  presented  on 
the  seventeenth  day  by  Dr.  Kmil  (i.  Ilirsch.  The  origin  of 
two  elemental  truths  about  God,  the  divine  immanence  and 
the  divine  transcendence,  Professor  G.  S.  (ioodspeed,  in  a 
fifth-day  paper,  referred  to  the  two  dead  religions  of  Assyria 
and  Egvpt,  and  on  the  same  day  J.  A.  S.  Grant  pointed  out 
the  correspondence  with  Egyptian  ideas  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  Hebrew  theism. 

The  Christian  view  of  (iod  was  formally  argued  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Parliament  by  Rev.  Dr.  Augustine  F. 
Hewitt,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Momerie,  and  by  W.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  the  fourth  day  presented  the 
doctrine  of  the  self-manifestation  of  God  to  all  souls.  On  the 
eighth -day  Rev.  James  W.  Lee  set  forth  a  doctrine  of  Christ 
the  Reason  of  the  universe  ;  bishop  John  J.  Keane  reviewed  the 
incarnation  idea  in  history  and  in  Christ;  Rev.  Julian  K. 
Smyth  spoke  on  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  Bishop 
T.  W.  Dudley  elaborately  argued  the  unqualified  deity  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD'S  RELIGIONS  REl'ORTED  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

IN  a  ninth-day  paper  on  "  Hinduism,"  Swami  Vivelcananda 
set  forth  the  Hrahmanical  doctrine  of  man.  Tlie  liunian 
soul  is  eternal  and  iiiiiiiortal,  perfect  and  infinite,  and  deatii 
means  only  a  change  from  one  body  to  another.  Tiie  Hindu 
refuses  to  call  men  sinners.  It  is  a  sin  to  call  man  so.  They 
are  the  children  of  God,  divinities  on  earth,  sharers  of  immor- 
tal bliss,  free  and  blest  and  eternal  spirits.  The  Vedas  do  not 
proclaim  a  dreadful  combination  of  unforgiving  laws,  an  end- 
less prison  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  the  soul  is  divine,  only 
held  under  bondage  of  matter,  and  that  perfection  will  be 
reached  when  the  bond  shall  be  broken. 

The  Zhikko  Shinto  Japanese  idea  of  man,  presented  in  a 
third-day  paper  by  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata,  represents  that  every 
child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity,  whence  all  things  originate, 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  soul  separated  from  the  one  origi- 
nal soul  of  Deity. 

In  an  eleventh-day  paper  on  "Buddha,"  by  Rev.  Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu,  the  Buddhist  view  of  man  was  shown  bv  the  statement 
that  right  after  Buddha  attained  his  perfect  enlightenment  he 
preached  that  all  beings  have  the  same  nature  and  wisdom 
with  him.     The  fundamental  principle  of  Buddha  is  the  mind. 

According  to  the  Jain  view,  set  forth  in  a  fifteenth-day 
paper  by  V.  A.  Ghandi,  of  Bombay,  the  first  of  the  nine  princi- 
ples is  soul,  the  element  which  knows,  thinks,  and  feels;  the 
divine  element  in  the  living  being.  The  Jain  belief  is  that 
both  soul  and  matter  are  eternal  and  cannot  be  created. 

According  to  the  Parsee  faith,  represented  in  the  essay  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  D.  Bharucha,  sent  to  the  Parliament  from  Bombay, 
the  spiritual  and  immortal  part  of  man  was  created  before  his 
material  part.     They  combine  at  his  birth  and  separate  at  his 
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death.  The  soul,  couiinif  from  the  spiritual  world  along  with 
the  several  faculties  and  senses,  enters  the  body  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother,  has  its  sublunary  career,  and  at  death 
returns  to  the  si)iritual  world.  Zoroastrianism,  or  Parsee  faith, 
teaches  that  (Jod  has  provided  the  soul  with  every  kind  of  aid 
to  perform  vsuccessfully  the  work  given  it  to  do.  Among  the 
chief  aids  are  knowledge,  wisdom,  sense,  thought,  action,  free 
will,  religious  conscience,  practical  conscience,  aguiding  spirit 
or  good  genius,  and,  above  all,  the  Revealed  Religion.  In 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  renovation  of  the  world,  wheii 
the  whole  creation  is  to  start  afresh,  all  souls  will  be  furnished 
with  new  bodies  for  a  future  life  of  ineffable  bliss. 

The  third-day  paper  of  Pung  Kwang  Yu,  on  "Confucian- 
ism," presented  the  great  sage  of  China  as  saying  that  man  is 
the  product  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  heart  of  heaven  and 
earth;  that  humanity  is  the  natural  faculty  and  the  character- 
istic of  man ;  that  the  innate  qualities  of  the  soul  are  human- 
ity, rectitude,  propriety,  understanding,  and  truthfulness,  and 
that  love  is  the  controlling  emotion  of  man.  There  are  also 
essential  imj)erfections  in  the  constitution  of  man,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  organizations  which  different  individuals  have 
received  from  the  earth  are  very  diverse  in  character. 

In  a  third  day  paper  on  "Man  from  a  Catholic  Point  of 
View,"  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Byrne  stated  as  the  Catholic  idea  that 
man  is  a  being  instinctively  supernatural  in  his  capacities  and 
powers,  that  intellect  and  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  the  three  natural  endowments  which  constitute  the  image 
of  God  in  man,  and  that  these  elements  of  his  nature  deter- 
mine his  destiny,  union  with  God.  Dr.  Moxom  set  forth  the 
argument  for  man's  immortality. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VARIOUS  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 

RELIGION. 

IN  a  second  day  paper  M.  N.  D'vivedi  expounded  religion 
according  to  Hinduism  as  consisting  essentially  in  a  rational 
demonstration  of  the  universe,  serving  as  the  basis  of  a  practi- 
cal system  of  ethical  rules  ;  a  philosophic  explanation  of  the 
cosmos,  which  shows  at  once  the  why  and  wherefore  of  exist- 
ence, provides  the  foundation  of  natural  ethics,  and  by  showing 
to  man  the  highest  ideal  of  happiness  realizable,  supplies  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 

A  Christian  observer's  view  of  the  general  character  of 
religion  among  the  Hindus,  its  keen  and  pathetic  search  after 
a  salvation  to  be  wrought  by  man,  its  faith  in  man's  likeness  to 
the  Divine,  and  its  hope  of  reunion  with  the  source  of  all 
being,  was  set  forth  in  a  third-day  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Slater. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  Hindu  monk  and  scholar,  Swami 
Vivekananda,  dealt  specially  and  at  length  with  Hinduism  as  a 
religion,  setting  forth  Its  faith  in  the  absolute  supernatural 
character  of  Vedic  revelation,  its  hope  in  God  as  manifested  to 
man  in  spiritual  experience,  its  pursuit  of  union  with  God  and 
of  perfection  through  such  union,  and  the  breadth  of  human 
sympathy  created  by  Its  faith  in  God. 

The  Buddhist  sense  of  religion.  Its  nature  and  importance 
as  a  way  of  life,  and  the  emphasis  It  jjuts  upon  ethics  and 
humanity,  H.  Dharmapala  set  forth  in  an  eighth-day  paper; 
and  again,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  Mr.  Dharmapala  expounded 
those  principles  of  Buddhism  which  create  a  peculiar  contrast 
with  Christianity,  and  enforce  the  law  of  inevitable  results 
(Karma),  instead  of  permitting  man  to  seek  easy  deliverance 
through  an  externally  provided  redemption. 

In  an  eleventh-day  paper  Rev.  ZItsuzen  Ashitsu  portrayed 
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the  universalisin  of  Hiiddha's  teachin^j,  its  profound  huiiianity, 
and  its  two  stages,  of  enlightennient  of  the  intellect  and  eleva- 
tion to  Hiiddliahood. 

A  paper  of  the  sixth  day  by  H.  Yatsubuchi,  of  Japan,  pre- 
sented Hiiddliisiii  as  a  religion  aiming  to  turn  men  from  the 
incomplete  world  of  popular  superstition  to  the  complete 
enlightenment  of  the  world  of  truth. 

Another  Japanese  Huddhist,  Shaku  Soyen,  set  forth  on  the 
eighth  dav  the  demands  of  Buddha's  way  of  salvation  for 
honesty,  humanity,  justice,  and  kindness,  as  conditions  of 
eternal  weal  and  security  against  eternal  woe;  and  on  the  six- 
teenth day  Hori  Toki,  also  of  Japan,  expounded  the  two-fold 
jjurpose  of  Huddhist  religion,  to  teach  the  truth  of  doctrine  and 
to  guide  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  mankind,  and 
Buddha's  broad  liberality  towards  all  faiths  as  varying  guises 
of  universal  truth. 

The  Japanese  representative  of  Shintoism  of  the  Zhikko 
type,  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata,  explained  in  a  third-day  paper  the 
limitation  of  their  religion  to  respect  for  the  present  world  and 
its  practical  works  rather  than  any  future  world,  and  its  atten- 
tion to  public  interests  and  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  the 
emperor. 

The  Jain  faith  was  expounded  on  the  fifteenth  day  by 
V.  A.  (ihandi,  as  giving  religion  a  wholly  ethical  turn,  in  view 
of  the  eight  Karmas,  or  varieties  of  Karmon  (inevitable  result) 
which  follow  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  Parsee  view  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  religion, 
as  set  forth  in  the  essay  by  E.  S.  D.  Bharucha,  of  Bombay, 
turns  on  the  assumption  that  the  soul  can  be  saved  onlv  bv 
success  in  the  battle  of  life,  that  no  such  thing  as  vicarious  sal- 
vation is  possible,  and  that  the  aids  given  by  God  for  struggle 
and  conquest  are  ample  and  sure  for  every  faithful  soul. 

The  Confucian  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  relig- 
ion, as  expounded  in  an  elaborate  third-day  paper  by  Pung 
Kwang  Yu,  begins  with  accepting  as  fixed  and  irremediable 
the  innate  imperfections  of  the  human  species,  and  proposes 
the  mending  of  imperfection  by  means  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
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I>y  ahidiriLj  in  virliii',  l»v  l<>ll<i\viii.L(  iIk'  dictJtrs  of  liiiiiiaiiitv,  l)y 
siil)(liii!ii(  aiiLfiT.  and  liv  irstiainini,^  ilic  apju'tites. 

I'lic  \n\/v  essay  on  (  nnliKiianisni,  l)y  Knnif  llsicn  Ho,  of 
Sliani,diai,  pirsciitcd  on  tlir  fifth  dav,  ])ointt'(l  out  as  the  foiin 
dation  llic  print  iplc  of  icspccl  for  the  will  of  heaven,  fear  of 
disobeyiiii^  heaven's  will,  and  tiie  univerbal  practice  of  wisdom, 
witli  regard  for  all  people  under  heaven  as  lueiuhers  of  one 
faniilv. 

The  Mohaniniedan  conception  of  relii,non,  with  its  root  in 
confession  of  one  (lod  and  loyally  to  Mohanmied  as  the 
prophet  of  (iod  and  author  of  a  divine  revelation,  was  brouj^dit 
out  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Parliament  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  (leori^e 
Washburn.  In  a  tenth-day  paper  Mohammed  Webb  explained 
the  special  chara<ter  of  Islam,  the  sum  and  substance  of  .Mo- 
haniniedan ieliij;ion  towards  (Iod,  as  sij,niifvinj,'  resii,Miation, 
submission,  aspiration  to  (lod,  with  deep  faith  in  hismercvand 
com|)assion,  and  with  the  broad  api)lication  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  (Jod,  not  onlv  in  fre(|uent  stated  |)raver, but  in  cmubict 
and  discipline  of  the  most  exemplarv  character. 

The  Christian  view  of  relii^non  as  a  necessitv  of  human 
nature  was  nrLjed  in  a  third-day  paper  by  J)r.  Wiu.  Byrne.  In 
another  thirdday  pa|)er,  I'ather  Walter  FMliott  found  the  end 
and  office  of  reliifion  to  consist  in  directini?  the  aspirations  of 
the  soul  toward  an  infinite  i^ood  and  sccurinir  for  it  a  perfect 
fruition.  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  in  a  fourth-dav  paper,  expounded 
reliifion  as  a  development  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  rooted  in 
such  a  perception  of  the  infinite  as  tends  to  elevation  of  char- 
acter and  direction  in  rii^ht  ways  of  conduct  and  life.  In  a 
sixth-dav  paper,  Rev.  T.  T.  Mun,ij;er  urged  reliirion  as  a  broad 
revelation  in  literature,  tendinis  to  modify  our  Christianity  by 
correction  of  its  mistakes  and  perversions,  and  development  in 
the  direction  of  its  universality.  The  theory  of  the  Christian 
relii(ion  as  finding  its  starting  point  in  certain  historical 
events,  was  presented  in  an  eighth-day  paper  by  Dr.  George 
P.  Fisher,  and  that  which  identifies  Christianity  with  Christ 
himself  was  set  forth  on  the  same  day  by  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smyth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WHAT    SCHOLARSHIP    HAD   TO    SAY    ON    THE 
SYSTEMS  OF   RELIGION. 


VARIOUS 


THE  dead  religions  of  mankind,  treated  on  the  fifth  day  by 
Professor  G.  S.  Goodsp^ed,  are  the  prehistoric,  the  more 
ancient  Semitic,  the  Egypti;  n,  the  Celtic  heathen,  the  Teutonic 
heathen,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher 
on  thetwelfthday  dealt  with  North  American  Indian  ideas.  In 
the  scientific  section,  on  the  third  day,  African  ideas  were  set 
forth  by  Rev.  B  F.  Kidder;  New  Hebrides  traditions  by  Rev. 
John  G.  Paton ;  and  primitive  culture  views  of  man  by  Professor 
L.  Marrillier.  The  study  of  all  religions  was  treated  on  the  fifth 
day  by  Professor  C.  P.  Tiele,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sunderland,  and 
by  Mgr.  C.  D.  D'Harlez.  The  sympathy  of  religions  was 
expounded  on  the  eighth  day  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  J.  A. 
S.  Grant  presented  ancient  cgyptian  religi'       )n  the  fifth  day. 

The  Brahman  system  was  treated  on  i  .^  second  day  by 
Rev.  M.  Phillips  and  by  M.  N.  D'vivedi.  On  the  seventh  day 
Mr.  Nagarkar  dealt  with  the  social  aspects  of  the  Hindu  system. 
Its  religious  faith  was  especially  expounded  on  the  ninth  day  by 
Swami  Vivekananda.  The  theistic  new  departure  known  as 
the  Brahmo-Somaj  was  Mr.  Mozoomdar's  subject  on  the  third 
day,  and  Mr.  Nagarkar's  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Hindu  thought 
in  contact  with  Christian,  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  treated  on  the 
sixteenth  day.  The  Jain  Hindu  theory  was  expounded  on  the 
fifteenth  day  by  V.  A.  Ghandi. 

The  Buddhist  system  was  the  subject,  on  the  third  day,  of 
a  paper  by  Z.  Noguchi,  and  again  in  its  relation  with  Christi- 
anity of  a  paper  by  K.  R.  M.  Hirai.  H.  Toki  spoke  on  Jap- 
anese Buddhism,  on  the  fourth  day,  and  a  paper  by  Prince 
Chandidrat  on  that  of  Siam  was  presented  on  the  fifth  day. 
On  the  sixth  day  a  paper  by  B.  Yatsubuchi  set  forth  some 
aspects  of  Buddhism,  and  on   the   eighth  day  Shaku   Soyen 
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expounded  Buddha's  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  services  of 
Buddha  to  mankind  were  recounted  by  H.  Dharmapala  on  the 
eighth  day;  Buddha's  place  in  the  system  by  Rev.  Z.  Ashitsu 
on  the  eleventh  day;  and  the  benefit  to  Japan  of  Buddhism  by 
H.  Toki  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  same  day  H.  Dharma- 
pala treated  of  Buddhism  in  comparison  with  Christianity ;  and 
Shaku  Soyen  applied  it  to  promotion  of  universal  peace. 

The  system  of  the  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  was  expounded 
in  a  third-day  paper  by  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata. 

The  Parsee  system  \/..s  the  subject,  on  the  third  day,  of  a 
paper  by  J.J.  Modi;  and  was  again  treated  at  length  in  a 
special  essay  sent  from  Bombay  by  E.  S.  D.  Bharucha. 

The  Confucian  system  was  set  forth  on  the  third  day  by 
Bung  Kwang  Vu,  and  again  on  the  fifth  day  in  a  ])rize  essay 
by  Kung  Hsien  Ho,  and  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ernest  Faber.  Some 
account  of  Chinese  worshij)  was  given  by  Prof.  Isaac  T.  Head- 
land on  the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  Dr.  \V.  A.  V. 
Martin  presented  America's  duty  to  China. 

The  Mohammedan  system  was  dealt  witli  on  the  fifth 
day  by  Dr.  George  Washburn,  in  respect  especially  of  its 
points  of  contact  or  of  contrast  with  Christianity ;  and  was 
expounded  by  Mohammed  Webb  on  the  tenth  day,  and  again 
on  the  eleventh.  The  teachings  of  the  Koran  were  reviewed 
on  the  thirteenth  day  by  J.  S.  A.  Naddara. 

The  Hebrew  system  was  dealt  with  on  the  second  day  by 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise;  on  the  third  day  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler  ;  on 
the  fourth  day  by  Rabbi  H.  P.  Mendes  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day 
by  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil,  by  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  and  by  Miss  Lazaru  •. 
On  the  eighth  day,  Professor  D.  G.  Lyon  spoke  on  the  con- 
tributions of  Judaism  to  civilization  ;  on  the  tenth  day.  Miss 
H.  Szold  treated  of  woman  and  Judaism  ;  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth dav  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz  of  social  questions  under 
Judaism. 

The  Christian  system  in  respect  of  God  was  expounded  on 
the  second  day  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Hewitt,  Dr.  A.  W.  Momerie,  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Harris;  and  in  respect  of  man,  on  the  third  day,  by 
Dr.  \Vm.  Byrne.     Greek  Christianity  was  treated  also  on  the 
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third  day  by  Archbishop  Latas ;  and  on  the  same  day  Father 
Elliott  expounded  the  supreme  office  of  Christianity.  On  the 
fourth  day,  Cardinal  Gibbons  dealt  with  the  benefits  of  religion 
to  man  ;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  pointed  out  its  essential  necessity 
to  all  men ;  and  Joseph  Cook  urged  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  evangelical  system  of  redemption.  On  the  sixth  day,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Briggs  dealt  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures ;  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  considered  Christianity  as  set  forth  in 
literature;  and  Mgr.  Seton  presented  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
Bible.  On  the  eighth  day,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee  spoke  of  the  place 
of  Christ  in  Christianity  ;  Bishop  Keane  treated  of  incarnation 
as  a  Christian  theme ;  Rev.  J.  K.  Smyth  presented  the  New 
Church  view  of  Christ ;  and  Bishop  T.  W.  Dudley  argued  for 
faith  in  Christ  as  God  incarnate.  On  the  tenth  day,  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan  was  considered  by  H.  Kozaki  ;  and  Christian 
redemption  was  expounded  by  Dr.  1).  J.  Kennedy.  Christian 
missions  were  reviewed  on  the  twelfth  day.  On  the  fourteenth 
day,  Christianity  and  America  received  consideration  in 
addresses  by  Prof.  T.  O'Gorman  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell ;  Rev. 
G.  F.  Pentecost  reviewed  the  present  Christian  outlook  ;  and 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  reported  the  comparative  statistics  of  vari- 
ous systems.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  position  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  was  explained  by  Prof.  T.  Richey ;  the  need 
of  unity  in  Christian  work  was  set  forth  by  Rev.  G.  T. 
Candlin  ;  Christian  reunion  was  treated  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff;  the  relations  between  denominations  was  considered 
by  Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman  ;  the  claims  of  Bible  orthodoxy  were 
urged  by  Dr.  Luther  F.  Townsend  ;  the  Free  Baptist  views 
were  expounded  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Howe;  and  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark 
reviewed  Christian  prospects  throughout  the  world.  On  the 
sixteenth  day.  Professor  W.  C.  Wilkinson  presented  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  Christian  redemption  ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presented  in  replv  the  broad  humanitarian  view  of  Christian- 
ity; Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis  reviewed  the  points  of  faith  urged  upon 
all  religions  bv  Chrislianitv  ;  Rev.  G.  Bonet-Maury  spoke  of 
the  Christian  situation  in  France;  and  Christianity  in  Japan 
was  again  considered  bv  Nobuta  Kishimoto. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTERESTING  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  SACKED  BOOKS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  Veda  of  Hinduism,  of  which  M.  N.  D'vivedi  of  Bom- 
bay spoke  in  a  second-day  paper,  does  not  mean  simply, 
as  Western  scholars  have  often  assumed,  the  earliest  Vedic 
books,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  are  the  origin  of  all  that 
came  later,  but  always  includes  to  the  Hindu  scholar  and  to 
Hindu  believers  the  extensive  later  growth  of  sacred  literature, 
such  as  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Upanishads,  the  former  serv- 
ing to  explain  and  direct  ritualistic  use  of  the  earliest  Vedic 
texts,  and  the  latter  bringing  out  the  philosophy  implied  by 
those  texts. 

Mr.  Mozoomdar,  speaking  on  the  third  day  for  the  Brahino- 
Somaj,  or  Socitiy  of  Worshipers  of  (Jod,  of  India,  stated  that 
in  1861  they  published  a  book  for  the  reading  of  scripture 
lessons,  the  matter  of  which  consisted  of  choice  selections 
from  all  scriptures,  thus  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  unity 
of  prophecy  and  harmony  of  faiths. 

In  a  fifth-day  paper  Dr,  Cleorge  Washburn  stated  in  regard 
to  the  Koran,  or  Bible  of  Mohammedanism,  that  it  claimed  to 
be  a  new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  ;  that  such 
was  its  comprehensive  place  and  conclusive  authority,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  death  to  this  day  no  Moslem 
lias  appealed  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Arabia,  or  to  tiie 
Jewish  or  Christian  scriptures  as  the  ground  of  his  faith ;  and 
that  every  orthodox  Moslem  regards  Islam  as  a  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  absolutely  exclusive  religion,  even  while  he  knows 
that  Mohammed  admitted  that  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures  were  the  Word  of  Cod. 

In  a  sixth-day  paper  Dr.  C.  .\.  Briggs  said  that  all  the 
great  historic  religions  have  sacred  books  which  are  rt-gardcd 
by  the  disciples  of  these  religions  as  the   inspired  Word   of 
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God ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  church  have 
reached  through  their  intrinsic  excellence  exceptional  control 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  race  ;  and  that  comparison  of  the 
Christian  Bible  with  other  Bibles  of  other  faiths  will  show  that 
these  are  as  torches  in  the  night,  while  the  Christian  Bible  is 
as  the  sun  giving  full  day  to  the  world. 

In  another  sixth-day  paper  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil  recalled  how 
for  two  centuries,  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
no  other  Bible  was  known  but  the  Old  Testament,  while  fol- 
lowing this  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  declared  that  Christ  stood  upon 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  not  as  an  authoritative  guide  in  relig- 
ion, but  as  illustrative  of  truth,  as  valuable  for  their  inspiring 
quality,  and  as  full  of  signs  of  more  truth  and  fuller  grace. 
His  relation  to  them  was  literary  and  critical.  On  the  twelfth 
day  Joseph  Cook  spoke  on  Columnar  Truths  of  Scripture, 
presenting  the  moderate  Evangelical  view. 

In  a  fourth  paper  of  the  sixth  day  the  strict  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  as  God's  written  Word,  coming  directly  from 
God  and  in  the  hands  of  the  church  for  authoritative  use,  was 
presented  by  Mgr.  Seton,  with  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  position  of  the  Vulgate  version  as  the 
only  one  known  to  Catholics  as  authentic. 

The  paper  of  Professor  M.  S.  Terry,  also  on  the  sixth  day, 
passed  in  review  the  whole  roll  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world.  It  noted  the  interest  of  recently  discovered  Akkadian 
or  early  Chaldean  hymns  and  of  liabylonian  penitential  psalms ; 
remarked  on  the  Toa-teh-king,  the  obscure  sacred  book  of 
Taoism,  which  yet  has  hints  of  a  deep  theism  ;  and  reproduced 
remarkable  hymns  from  the  Veda,  the  oldest  of  the  Bibles  of 
mankind.  Of  the  scriptures  of  Buddhism  it  related  that  they 
consist  of  three  collections,  known  as  the  Tripitaka  or  three 
baskets  ;  one  of  them  preserving  the  discourses  of  Buddha, 
another  treating  of  doctrines  and  metaphysics,  and  the  third 
devoted  to  ethics  and  discipline.  The  sacred  books  of  Con- 
fucianism Professor  Terry  described  as  embracing  the  five 
King  and  the  four  Shu.  The  word  King  means  a  web  of  cloth, 
or  the  warp  which  keeps  the  thread  in  place.     It  is  applied  to 
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the  most  ancient  books  of  the  nation  to  indicate  a  sort  of 
canonical  authority.  The  King  only  are  from  Confucius,  and 
of  these  the  Shu  King,  a  book  of  history,  and  the  Shih  King 
a  book  of  poetry,  are  of  the  most  importance.  The  Shu  King 
relates  to  a  period  extending  over  seventeen  centuries,  from 
about  2357  B.C.  to  627  B.C.,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Bible.  It  consists  of  ballads  relating 
to  events  of  national  history,  and  of  songs  and  hymns  to  be 
sung  on  grent  state  occasions.  The  four  Shu  of  the  Chinese 
classi":  '^r'^  "' •;  works  of  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  they  do 
not  1.  .\(l  •(  .■'  .,.  '"  rank  and  authority  as  the  five  King  of  the 
Master  h'ai.>cu  Of  Parsee  scripture  Professor  Terry  said  that 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
student'-.  '->rya'v'  eligion  than  the  Avesta,  the  Bible  of 
Zoroaster.  The  entire  ,l!o<  ion  now  existing  but  imperfectly 
represents  what  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  faiths  of  mankind. 
An  eminent  authority  has  said  that  "  there  has  been  no  other 
great  belief  that  has  ever  left  such  poor  and  meager  monuments 
of  its  past  splendor."  The  Mohammedan  Bible,  Professor  Terry 
said,  is  a  comparatively  modern  book.  It  is  a  question  whether 
its  author  ever  learned  to  read  or  write.  He  dictated  his  reve- 
lations to  his  disciples,  and  they  wrote  them  on  date  leaves, 
bits  of  parchment,  tablets  of  white  stone  and  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep.  After  the  prophet's  death  the  different  fragments 
were  collected  and  arranged  according  to  the  length  of  the 
chapters,  beginning  with  the  longest  and  ending  with  the 
shortest.  As  a  volume  of  sacred  literature  the  Koran  is 
deficient  in  those  elements  of  originality  and  independence 
which  are  noticeable  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  other  great 
religions  of  the  world.  Its  crowning  glory  is  its  glowing 
Arabic  diction.  Mohammed  himself  insisted  that  the  marvel- 
ous excellence  of  his  book  was  a  standing  proof  of  its  super- 
human origin.  "  If  men  and  genii,"  said  he,  "  united  them- 
selves together  to  bring  the  like  of  the  Koran  they  could  not 
bring  the  like  though  they  should  back  each  other  up." 

Of  Christian  scriptures  Professor  Terry  remarked  that  the 
New  Testament  is  a  unique  book,  or  set  of  books,  and  the  gos- 
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pels  and  epistles  a  peculiar  literature,  but  that,  as  a  body  of 
rich  and  varied  literature,  these  writings  are  surpassed  by  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Rev.  Z.  Ashitsu,  in  an  eleventh-day  paper  on  Buddha,  said 
that  after  Buddha's  departure  from  this  world,  two  disciples 
collected  the  dictations  of  his  teaching.  The  Buddha's  book, 
which  thus  appeared,  was  entitled,  "  The  Three  Stores  of 
Hinayana,"  which  means  three  different  classes  of  doctrine, 
Kyo,  or  Principle,  Ritsu,  or  Law,  and  Ron,  or  Argument. 
Kyo  (Sanscrit,  Sutra)  means  permanent,  and  designates  the 
principle  which  is  the  origin  of  the  law  of  the  Buddhist. 
•Ritsu  (Sanscrit,  Vini),  means  a  law  or  commandment,  and 
designates  the  commandments  founded  by  Buddha  to  stop 
human  evils.  Ron  (Sanscrit,  Abidarma)  means  argument  or 
discussion,  and  designates  the  arguments  or  discussions  written 
by  his  disciples  or  followers. 

The  essay  on  the  Zoroastrian  or  Parsee  religion,  written 
for  the  Parliament  by  E.  S.  D.  Bharuch^,  of  Bombay,  gave 
an  accurate,  authoritative  account  of  the  Zoroastrian  Holy 
Scriptures  now  extant.  They  are  called  the  Avesta,  or  Text 
—  commonly  the  Zend-Avesta,  Zend  meaning  commentary. 
The  language  in  which  they  were  written  is  very  nearly 
akin  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit.  The  work  seems  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  writings  composed  oy  several  hands  at  different 
times,  in  more  than  one  dialect  of  the  language,  and  to 
have  been  arranged  in  their  present  form  in  later  times, 
chiefly  for  liturgical  purposes.  Two  distinct  groups  of  writ- 
ings are  clearly  discernible,  (i)  a  group  of  "Gathas,"  songs 
or  psalms,  composed  by  Zoroaster  himself,  and  embodying 
his  sayings,  teachings,  notes  of  sermons  or  of  experiences ; 
and  (2)  all  the  rest  of  the  collection.  The  theory  long  held 
was  that  all  parts  of  the  Avesta  were  from  Heaven  through  the 
Prophet,  or  were  at  least  all  alike  composed  by  him.  Research 
has  made  clear  that  the  five  Gathas  only  are  genuine  compo- 
sitions of  Zoroaster,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  compositions  of 
other  high  priests  in  more  or  less  later  times  after  the  death 
of  the  Prophet.     As  it  has  come  to  us  the  Avesta  is  divided 
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into  the  Yasna,  the  Visparad,  the  Vendich'\d,  and  the  Khordeh- 
Avesta,  and  the  work  shows  priestly  hands  putting  to  priestly 
use  the  original  Zoroastrian  revelation.  The  Yasna  is  a  book, 
in  seventy-two  chapters,  of  liturgical  coujpositions,  into  which 
the  five  Gathas  have  been  wrought.  Th«VisparM  is  a  priestly 
book  of  invocations,  in  twenty-three  chapters,  designed  for 
incorporation  in  the  Yasna  during  recitation  of  the  liturgy. 
The  Vendidad  is  a  collection  of  laws  against  the  dcevas,  in 
twenty  fargards,  or  chapters.  Much  of  it  relates  to  purifica- 
tion, expiation,  and  punishments.  The  Khordeh-Avesta  is 
the  smaller  or  inferior  Holy  Text,  containing  several  kinds  of 
pieces,  as  twenty-two  yashts,  or  invocations  of  holy  beings, 
five  nyfteshes,  six  afrigans  and  some  others. 


WILLIAM  PIPE. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT  RELIGION  HAS  WROUGHT  IN  THE  FAMILY   LIFE. 

'^r^llK  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  meiubers  of  the  Brahmo- 
X  Somaj  of  India  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Hindu  fam- 
ily life  were  related  bv  Mr.  Mozoomdar  in  a  third-day  speech, 
and  the  success  of  these  efforts  in  taking  off  tiie  terrible  bur- 
dens of  youthful  widowhood,  in  puttinif  a  sto|)  to  the  burninij 
of  widows  out  of  respect  to  dead  husbands,  and  in  removing  to 
some  extent  caste  restrictions  upon  marriage. 
*  The  Confucian  principles  applying  to  family  life  were 
touched  upon  by  I'ung  Kwang  Yu  in  a  third-day  paper. 
Filial  duty  lies  at  the  foundation  of  humanity  in  the  teaching 
of  the  great  sage  of  China.  The  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  is  the  first  step  in  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  humanity.  Rules  of  propriety  for  marriage,  for  the 
sphere  ot  woman,  for  the  education  of  youtli,  and  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  family,  were  among  the  elements  of  instruction 
and  of  self-education  on  which  Confucius  laid  special  stress. 

The  paper  of  Cardinal  (iibbons,  on  the  fourth  day,  touched 
upon  the  care  of  family  life  which  Catholic  Christianity  has 
always  secured  by  its  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
sanctity  of  infant  life,  and  the  protection,  shelter,  respect,  and 
honor  due  to  woman. 

The  fifth-day  paper  of  a  Siamese  Buddhist  remarked  on  the 
duties  of  a  man  toward  his  wife  and  family  as  Buddha  himself 
preached  upon  these  to  his  lay  disciples.  The  good  man  is 
characterized  by  seven  qualities.  He  should  not  be  loaded 
with  faults,  should  be  free  from  laziness,  should  not  boast  of  his 
knowledge,  should  be  truthful,  and  benevolent,  and  content, 
and  should  aspire  to  all  that  is  useful.  .\  husband  should 
honor  his  wife,  never  insult  her,  never  displease  her,  make  her 
mistress  of  the  house,  and    provide  for  her.     On   her  part  a 
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wife  ought  to  be  cheerful  toward  him  when  he  works,  entertain 
his  friends,  care  for  his  dependents,  never  do  anything  he 
does  not  wish,  talce  good  care  of  the  wealth  he  has  accum- 
ulated, and  not  be  idle,  but  always  cheerful  when  at  work  her- 
self. Parents  are  to  help  their  children  by  preventing  them 
from  doing  sinful  acts,  by  guiding  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
by  educating  them,  by  providing  them  with  husbands  or  wives 
suitable  to  them,  and  by  leaving  them  legacies.  Parents  in 
old  age  expect  their  children  to  take  care  of  them,  to  do ^11 
their  work  and  business,  to  maintain  the  household,  and  after 
death  to  do  honor  to  their  reinains  by  being  charitable. 

In  an  eleventh-day  pi.per  on  women  in  India,  Miss  Jeanne 
Sorabji  corrected  the  current  view  that  family  life  in  India, 
because  of  the  seclusion  of  women,  involves  their  ignorance 
and  inferiority.  All  the  many  voices  of  India  declare  that 
elevation  and  improvement  mark  the  condition  of  women, 
even  behind  the  bars  of  traditional  seclusion.  The  nobly- 
born  ladies  who  shrink  from  contact  with  the  world,  do  not 
lack  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  but  for  custom  they  would 
gladly  emerge  from  seclusion.  They  make  perfect  business 
women,  and  manage  affairs  of  stale  even  with  distinction. 
The  customary  seclusion  is  melting  away.  In  many  directions 
Indian  women  are  beginning  to  attain  to  places  of  public 
influence  and  distinction. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  education  of  children 
is  a  great  question  with  the  Parsees.  It  is  a  spiritual  duty  of 
all  Zoroastrian  parents,  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  children 
themselves,  but  enhancing  the  meritoriousness  of  parents,  so  far 
as  it  bears  fruit  in  the  good  acts  and  right  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. Home  education  with  parents,  especially  the  mother, 
until  seven  years  of  age  is  the  rule.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
after  some  religious  instruction,  the  child  is  invested  with  the 
Sudreh  and  Kusti, — the  sacred  shirt  and  thread, — a  ceremony 
of  the  character  of  a  confirmation.  The  Parsee  may  wear 
whatever  outward  dress  his  circumstances  suggest,  but  under  it 
he  must  always  have  the  shirt  and  the  thread  as  symbols  full 
of  meaning  and  serving  as  perpetual  monitors.     Several  times 
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i' day,  saying  a  short  prayer  each  time,  he  niiist  untie  and  tie 
attain  tlie  thread  wliich  was  put  upon  him  in  cliildhood.  Kdu- 
lation  of  I'arsee  children  includes  i^irls  eipiaiiy  with  boys,  and 
insists  upon  pliysical  education  not  less  than  mental  and  moral. 
The  health  of  the  body  is  considered  as  the  first  recpiisite  for 
the  health  of  the  soul,  and  in  all  prayer  for  blessini(s  strength 
of  body  has  a  first  place.  The  Parsee  youth  are  taught  per- 
fect discipline,  obedience  to  parents,  obedience  to  teachers, 
affectionate  and  submissive  obedience,  —  obedience  also  to 
elders  and  to  government.  A  Parsee  mother  prays  that  she 
may  have  a  son  who  can  take  part  in  the  councils  of  their  com- 
munity and  in  public  government.  The  wife,  according  to 
Parsee  ideas,  holds  a  very  high  place.  The  Parsee  scriptures 
|)Ut  women  on  a  level  with  men,  and  the  great  respect  shown 
to  the  female  sex  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  unusual  eleva- 
tion of  Parsee  life  and  culture.  Marriage  is  highly  esteenied. 
Of  three  chief  forms  of  benefaction  which  are  enjoined,  next 
to  helping  the  poor  is  put  assistance  to  a  man  to  marry,  and 
then  giving  education  to  those  in  search  of  it.  A  husband 
should  be  wise,  intelligent,  and  educated  ;  a  wife  wise  and 
educated,  modest  and  courteous,  obedient  and  diaste.  Better 
even  than  saying  her  reipiired  jjrayers  three  times  a  day,  is  the 
wife's  expression  to  her  husband,  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  of  her  desire  to  be  one  with  him  in  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  ;  to  sympathize  with  him  in  all  his  noble  aspira- 
tions, pursuits,  and  desires.  The  Parsee  scriptures  expressly 
advise  marriage  as  better  for  happiness,  for  physical  and  men- 
tal health,  and  for  virtue  and  religion,  than  single  life,  and  to 
help  others  to  marry  is  a  very  meritorious  form  of  charity.  A 
sacred  Gatha  text  says  to  brides  and  bridegrooms  :  "  May  you 
two  enjoy  the  life  of  good  mind  by  following  the  laws  of 
religion.  Let  each  one  of  you  clothe  the  other  with  right- 
eousness, because  then  assuredly  there  will  be  a  happy  life 
for  you." 

In  Japan,  as  stated  on  the  sixteenth  day  by  N.  Kishimoto, 
the  Confucian  system  is  accepted,  not  as  a  religious  system,  but 
as  a  system  of  social  and  family  morals  enjoining  obedience  to 
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parents  and  loyalty  to  rulers.  In  this  aspect  Confucianism  has 
had,  and  still  has,  a  strong  hold  among  the  higher  and  well- 
educated  classes. 

Professor  M.  J.  Wade,  in  a  seventh  day  paper,  presented 
the  Catholic  view  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  the  wrong  to 
both  religion  and  family  life  of  divorce  as  permitted  by  state 
laws,  and  the  need  in  particular  of  more  stringent  laws  secur- 
ing the  proper  support  of  the  wife  and  family.  On  the  same 
day  Brother  Azarias  argued  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
religious  education  of  children.  In  a  twelfth-day  paper  Rev. 
Olympia  Brown  especially  urged  the  hope  of  the  race  in  better 
motherhood.  Miss  Frances  E.  VVillard,  in  a  fifteenth-day 
paper,  urged  the  claims  of  social  purity,  the  dependence  of 
social  health  upon  pure  homes,  and  the  urgency  of  the  appeal 
to  men  to  be  as  spotless  as  they  expect  women  to  be. 
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EI.OQUKNT  ADDRESSES  ON  THE    CHIEF    RELIGIOUS    LEAD 

ERS  OF   MANKIND. 

THE  Shintoisni  of  Japan,  its  oldest  religion,  and  in  its  tra- 
ditional form  representing  in  one  the  primitive  totem 
worship,  nature  worship,  and  ancestor  worship  of  the  Japanese, 
never  had  an  individual  originator,  but  points  to  a  mythical 
divine  ancestry  for  its  representative  objects  of  historical 
icverence. 

I'he  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  of  Japan,  represented  on 
the  third  dav  bv  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata.  reveres  as  its  founder 
Hasegawa  Kakiigyo,  who  was  born  in  1541,  A.l)..  entered 
upon  pilgrimages  of  search  for  truth  in  his  i8th  year,  became 
s])ecially  inspired  through  prayers  at  the  sacred  mount  Fuji, 
and  up  to  his  death  in  his  io6th  year,  carried  on  the  creation 
of  a  new  sect,  and  the  projjagation  all  over  Japan  of  a  creed, 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  j)ractical  realization  of  good  teach- 
ing, the  improvement  of  the  present  life,  and  the  care  of  pub- 
lic interests. 

In  regard  to  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Arabia,  Dr. 
(leorge  Washburn,  in  a  fifth  day  paper,  said  that  the  Mosletn 
world  accepts  him,  as  Christians  do  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man  : 
that  while  the  question  of  his  character  is  a  difiticult  one,  the 
facts  create  the  impression  that  from  first  to  last  he  sincerelv 
and  honestly  believed  himself  to  be  a  supernaturally  inspired 
prophet  of  (iod  ;  that  he  was  Certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  that  whatever  mav 
have  been  his  real  character,  he  is  known  to  Moslems  chieflv 
through  the  traditions  of  his  life  and  word  ;  and  that  these, 
taken  as  1  v.liole,  present  to  us  a  totally  different  man  from  the 
(Mirist  of  the  gospels.  The  Moslem  code  of  morals  commands 
and  forbids  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  Christian  ;  but 
the  Moslem  traditions  report  things  in  the  life  and  sayings  ol 
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the  Prophet,  inanv  of  whicli  are  altoiretlier  inconsistent  with 
Christian  morality,  and  wiiich  suifi^est  that  many  violations  of 
morality  are  at  least  excusable. 

In  a  sixth-day  paper  Prof.  M.  S.  Terry  said  that  Confucius 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  Relii^ion  which  is  associated  with 
his  name  ;  that  he  claimed  merely  to  have  studied  deeply  into 
anticpiity  and  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  records  and  worship  of  the 
past.  Confucius  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  When  I  was 
fifteen  years  old  I  longed  for  wisdom  ;  at  thirty  my  mind  was 
fixed  in  pursuit  of  it ;  at  forty  I  saw  certain  principles  clearly  ; 
at  fifty  1  understood  the  rule  given  by  heaven  ;  at  sixty  every- 
thing I  heard  I  easily  understood  ;  and  at  seventy  the  desires 
of  my  heart  no  longer  tran.sgressed  the  law." 

A  sixth-day  paper  by  H.  Vatsubuchi  of  Japan  set  forth 
''  Huddha  Shakyamuni  "  as  a  typical  perfect  man.  who  taught 
a  system  of  perfect  truth.  When  wisdom  and  humanity  are 
attained  thoroughly  by  one  he  may  be  called  Buddha.  The 
word  has  three  meanings — self-comprehension,  to  let  others 
comprehend,  and  perfect  comprehension.  In  Buddhism  we 
have  Buddha  as  our  Saviour,  the  sjjirit  incarnate  of  perfect  self- 
sacrifice  and  divine  compassion,  and  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  good.  Buddha  was  not  a  creator  and  had  no 
power  to  destroy  the  law  of  the  universe,  but  he  had  the  power 
of  knowledge.  lie  suppressed  the  craving  and  passions  of  his 
mind  until  he  could  reach  no  higher  moral  and  spiritual  plane. 
The  only  difference  between  Buddha  and  all  other  beings  is  in 
point  of  supreme  enlightenment.  Nirvana  Sutra  teaches  us 
that  all  beings  have  the  nature  of  Buddhahood.  If  one  does 
not  neglect  to  purify  his  mind  and  increase  his  power  of  '-fUg- 
ion,  he  may  take  in  the  spiritual  world  and  have  cognizance  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future  in  his  mind.  The  complete  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  he  spent  fifty  years  in  elaborating,  and  they 
were  preached  jjrecisely  and  carefully.  Buddha  considered  it 
best  to  preach  according  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  hearers. 
We  arc  not  allowed  to  censure  other  sects,  because  the  teaching 
of  each  guides  us  all  to  the  same  place  at  lasi. 

The    Buddhist    Dharmapala    recalled    in    a    sixteenth  day 
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paper  the  very  recent  testiiiionv  of  Sir  W.  \V.  Hunter  that  the 
secret  of  Huddlia's  success  was  tlie  extent  to  whicli  lie  broni^lit 
spiritual  deliverance  to  tlie  people,  preachini;  that  salvation 
was  equally  open  to  all  men,  that  for  hitj;h  and  low  alike  it 
must  be  earned  by  conduct,  not  by  i)ropitiation  through  priests 
or  mediator,  and  that  to  every  beinjr  the  way  is  open  of  escap- 
ing, by  suppression  of  desire  and  casting  away  of  selfishness, 
from  the  misery  and  sorrow  planted  in  our  existence  through 
the  inevitable  result  (Karma)  of  acts  in  the  past  of  which  the 
heritage  reaches  us.  Some  teachings  of  Buddha  which  reveal 
how  noble  and  beautiful  his  spirit  and  life  were,  and  which 
enable  us  to  understand  how  his  doctrine  was  quickened  into 
a  popular  religion,  were  cited  bv  Mr.  Dharmapala,  in  conqiari- 
son  with  like  words  of  Christ  in  the  gospels. 

On  the  fifth  day  Rabbi  dottheil  gave  an  impressive  address 
on  the  greatness  and  influence  of  Moses. 

The  Historic  Christ  was  the  theme  of  a  great  address  bv 
Bishop  Dudley  on  the  eighth  day.  He  set  forth  the  evan- 
gelic teaching  with  regard  to  Christ's  person,  and  declared 
that  there  is  more  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  for  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
references  to  Christ's  person,  work  and  teaching  made  in  the 
Parliament  were  almost  numberless.  These  will  be  fully  indi- 
cated in  the  Index. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REPORT    OF   THE    CONNECTION    OF    RELIGION    WITH    THE 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

IN  a  fiflli-day  paper  Dr.  George  Washburn  re<alled  how 
science  and  philosophy,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  flourished  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  under  Moslem 
rule,  while  darkness  reigned  in  Europe;  not,  however,  under 
Arab  or  orthodox  Mohammedan  scholars  and  thinkers,  but 
under  Jews,  using  Moslem  auspices  and  enjoying  the  favor  of 
princes  whose  Moslem  orthodoxy  was  very  uncertain. 

On  the  ninth  day  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  whose  learning  and 
reasoning  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  science  of  re- 
ligion, expressed  in  a  paper  sent  to  the  Parliament  his  con- 
viction that  all  religions  are  natural,  that  there  was  a  purpose 
in  the  ancient  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world,  that 
Christianity  was  built  upon  these,  from  materials,  as  to  its  form 
and  substance,  furnished  by  them,  was  in  fact  a  synthesis  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  they  had  been  slowly  elabor- 
ated by  the  leading  peoples  of  the  human  race,  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic. 

The  place  of  man  in  nature,  according  to  science,  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  ninth-day  paper  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce.  So  far  from 
hesitating  to  accept  evolution,  we  may  say  that  making  man 
out  and  out  the  child  of  evolution — not  his  bodilv  organization 
onlv,  but  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  bodv  -has  advant- 
ages, rather  than  the  contrary,  for  the  cause  of  Theism.  If  the 
|)rocess  of  evolution  has  been  the  absolutely  universal  mother 
of  creation,  whereof  man  in  his  entire  being  is  the  highest  and 
final  product  —  reason  and  conscience,  soul  as  well  as  bodv,  hav- 
ing resulted  from  evolution  we  gain  a  point  of  view  at  which 
we  naturallv  claim  that  design  must  have  arranged  such  a  move- 
ment of  long  dos(  ended,  far-reaching,  and  marvelouslv  effect- 
ive forces  of  nature.      .\nd  under  evolution    we   are   bound   to 
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consider  our  ideals  imperfect,  and  mucii  more  our  attainments, 
and  to  frankly  accept  a  law  of  change  and  advance.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  those  who  are  in  advance  of  common 
opinion,  who  come  out  from  churches,  and  move  forward  from 
creeds,  to  fulfill  the  law  of  constant  unfolding  and  evolution, 
until,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  we  all  come  unto  a  perfect  man, 
(,"hrist  Jesus. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  an  eleventh-day  paper,  summarized 
the  conclusions  of  science  which  bear  upon  religion,  showing 
that  they  involve  no  necessary  hostilitv  to  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  that  for  the  most  part  the  notable  men  of  science 
have  been  men  of  faith  and  piety. 

The  eleventh  -  day  paper  of  H.  Dharmapala  remarked 
especially  upon  the  teachings  of  Buddha  on  evolution.  Thev 
are  clear  and  expansive.  The  most  advanced  conception  of 
modern  science  has  not  gone  beyond  the  generalized  idea  of 
lUiddha,  that  the  entire  knowable  universe  is  one  undivided 
whole,  both  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  those  of  human 
nature  and  human  life  lying  under  one  grand  law  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  ihings. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT  THE   VARIOUS   FAITHS    HAD   TO  SAY   OF  RELIGION 
IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MORALS. 

THE  Parsee  faith,  set  forth  on  the  third-day  by  J-  J.  Modi, 
gives  as  a  definition  of  morality,  "  Purity  is  the  best 
thing  for  man  after  birth."  It  means  by  purity  righteousness 
of  conduct  and  life.  It  makes  such  purity  or  righteousness 
identical  with  piety,  which  is  not  sentiment  toward,  but  prac- 
tical obeying  of,  the  commands  of  Deity.  To  give  a  short 
definition  of  piety  it  says  that  "  The  preservation  of  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds  is  piety."  The 
promise  of  a  pious  and  moral  life  here  and  of  safe  passage 
through  the  gates  of  heaven  is  in  practice  according  to  this 
three-fold  rule,  "  Think  of  nothing  but  the  truth,  speak  of 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  do  nothing  but  what  is  proper." 
Good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds  alone  will  be 
our  intercessors  and  open  to  us  the  gates  of  Paradise.  By 
these  we  practice  honesty,  charity,  and  truthfulness,  and  are 
considered  to  walk  in  the  path  of  God.  The  sacred  fire  of 
the  Parsees,  prepared  by  ways  supposed  to  get  it  in  an 
essentially  pure  form,  is  carefully  and  elaborately  represented 
as  a  symbol,  under  various  aspects,  of  piety,  purity,  charity, 
humility,  and  brotherhood. 

The  Jewish  code  of  ethics  was  dealt  with  in  a  fourth-day 
paper  by  Rabbi  Pereira  Mendes.  It  commanded  perfection 
like  that  of  God,  laid  down  the  golden  rule  of  equal  love  to 
all  men,  enjoined  tenderness  to  the  brute  creation,  kindness  to 
.servants,  equality  of  aliens,  justice  to  the  employed,  righteous- 
ness in  all  conduct  and  faithfulness  in  every  relation  of  life. 

In  a  fifth-day  paper  Dr.  George  Washburn  remarked  on  the 
ethics  of  Mohammedanism,  that  the  Moslem  code  of  morals  is 
much  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generally  supposed  on  either 
side  ;  that  the  code  is  really  more  Jewish  than  Christian  ;  that 
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it  is  based  upon  the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Mohamined,  enlarged  by  deductions  and  analogies  ; 
that  whatever  comes  from  these  sources  has  the  force  and 
authority  of  a  revealed  law  of  God  ;  that  it  demands  honesty 
in  business,  modesty  or  decency  in  behavior,  fraternity  between 
all  Moslems,  benevolence  and  kindness  toward  all  creatures, 
and  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  avoidance  of  all  vice,  all  that 
is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanity,  good  manners  and  the 
duties  of  society.  It  forbids  gambling,  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors,  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  using  false  oaths,  making 
or  possessing  images,  and  music;  and  it  especially  retjuires 
the  Moslem  to  guard  against  deception,  lying,  slander,  rnd 
abuse  of  his  neighbor.  In  practice  there  are  many  MosLms 
whose  lives  are  irreproachable  according  to  the  Christian  stan- 
dard, who  fear  God,  and  in  tiieir  dealings  with  men  are  honest, 
truthful  and  benevolent ;  who  are  temperate  in  the  gratification 
of  their  desires  and  cultivate  a  self-denying  spirit ;  and  of 
whose  sincere  desire  to  do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  fifth-day  paper  of  Kung  Hsien  Ho,  a  prize  essay  on 
Confucianism,  quoted  an  ancient  book  to  the  effect  that  "  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  common  people  the  fundamental 
thing  for  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue."  This  finds  its  first 
expression  in  proper  maintenance  of  the  relations  of  sovereign 
and  minister,  father  and  son,  elder  brother  and  younger,  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  friend  with  friend.  Next  to  the  five  rela- 
tions named  Confucian  teaching  lays  great  stress  on  the  five 
constants,  benevolence  or  love,  righteousness  or  fitness,  wor- 
ship or  principle,  wisdom  or  thorough  knowledge,  and  faith- 
fulness or  what  one  can  depend  upon.  The  influence  of 
these  is  very  great,  and  all  living  things  are  subject  to  them. 
He  who  through  them  is  able  to  restore  the  original  good 
nature  of  man  and  to  hold  fast  to  it  is  called  a  worthy.  He 
who  has  got  hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  is  at  peace  and 
rest  is  called  a  sage.  He  who  sends  forth  unseen  and  infinite 
influences  throughout  all  things  is  called  divine.  The  sages 
consider  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  benevolence, 
because  it  includes  righteousness,  religion  and  wisdom.  The 
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idea  of  benevolence  is  tliat  of  gentleness  and  liberal  uiinded- 
ness.  As  the  spring  influences  are  gentle  and  liberal  and  life- 
giving,  so  is  the  benevolent  man  the  life.  Extend  and  develop 
benevolence  and  all  under  heaven  may  be  benefited  thereby. 
Confucianism  rests  its  superiority  on  its  not  encouraging 
mysteries  and  marvels,  but  presenting  a  doctrine  of  great 
impartiality  and  strict  uprightness  which  one  may  body  forth 
in  one's  person  and  carry  out  with  vigor  in  one's  life. 

The  fifth-day  paper  of  the  representative  of  Siamese  Bud- 
dhism pointed  out  how  in  Buddhist  teaching  these  eight  paths 
lead  to  the  cessation  of  lusts  and  of  other  evils:  (i)  right 
understanding  or  proper  comprehension,  especially  of  suffer- 
ings ;  (2)  right  resolutions,  to  act  kindly  to  fellow  creatures,  to 
bear  no  malice  and  never  seek  revenge,  to  control  our  desires 
and  cravings  and  endeavor  to  be  good  and  kind  to  all ;  (3) 
right  speech,  always  to  speak  the  truth,  never  to  incite  one's 
anger  towards  others,  always  to  speak  of  things  useful  and 
never  use  harsh  words  destined  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others; 

(4)  right  acts,  never  to  harm  our  fellow  creatures,  neither  steal, 
take  life,  nor  commit  adultery,  and  to  observe  temperance  ; 

(5)  right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood,  always  to  be  honest, 
never  to  use  wrongful  means  to  attain  an  end  ;  (6)  right  efforts, 
to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to  do  good,  and  to  mend  our 
conduct  should  we  ever  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtue ; 
(7)  right  meditation,  always  to  look  upon  life  as  being  tempo- 
rary, to  consider  our  existence  as  a  source  of  suffering  and 
endeavor  always  to  calm  our  minds  under  any  sense  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  pain ;  and  (8)  right  state  of  mind,  that  we  should  be 
firm  in  our  belief  and  strictly  indifferent  to  either  pleasure  or 
pain. 

Papers  covering  the  topic  of  this  chapter  were  read  by 
President  Scovell,  Prof.  Toy,  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  and  many 
others.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  morals  had  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion.  Buddhist  ethics  were  criticized  by 
Prof.  Wilkinson  on  the  fifteenth  day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    ACCOUNT    OF    RELIGION    AND    MODERN    SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS. 

THE  relation  of  Catholic  Christianity  to  acute  social  prob- 
lems was  specially  remarked  on  by  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  a  fourth-day  paper.  The  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  made  every  honest  labor  laudable,  at  a  time  when  Greek 
and  Roman  life  had  put  a  stigma  of  degradation  upon  work, 
mechanical  as  well  as  manual,  relegating  it  to  slaves,  and  mak- 
ing it  unworthy  of  freemen.  Even  the  primeval  cur.se  of 
labor  was  obliterated  by  the  toilsome  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  reputed  son  of  an  artisan,  and  his  early  manhood  spent 
in  a  mechanic's  shop,  Christ  has  lightened  the  tools  of  toil  and 
cast  a  halo  upon  lowly  labor.  No  less  an  advance  upon  pagan 
morality  was  made  when  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  threw  the 
mantle  of  mercy  over  sinning  woman.  No  page  of  revelation 
is  more  touching  than  that  on  which  is  inscribed  the  judg- 
ment, "  Neither  will  I  condemn  thee;  go,  sin  no  more."  The 
Catholic  congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has  to-day  1 50 
houses  where  20.000  women  are  under  the  care  of  upward  of 
4,000  sisters. 

Buddhism,  according  to  the  fifth-day  paper  of  a  Siamese 
representative,  teaches  that  poverty,  accident,  or  misfortune 
should  be  borne  with  patience,  and  that  if  they  have  come  by 
one's  own  fault  the  sufferer  should  try  to  discover  their  causes 
and  seek  a  remedy  for  them.  Temperance  is  enjoined  upon 
all  Buddhists  on  the  ground  that  the  habit  of  using  anything 
that  intoxicates  tends  to  lower  the  mind  to  the  level  of  that  of 
an  idiot,  a  madman,  or  an  evil  spirit. 

With  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Parliament  came  the  consid- 
eration of  the  practical  problems  of  human  society  and  the 
actual  facts  of  human  life.  On  the  previous  dav  Swami  Vivekan- 
anda,  the  Hindu  monk,  had  criticised  the  greater  readiness  of 
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English  Christianity  to  siippiy  nielaphysics  and  doctrine  to 
Hindus  by  missionaries  than  to  give  them  bread  when  starving 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  To  this,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  Bishop  Keane  said :  "  I  endorse  the  denuncia- 
tion that  was  hurled  forth  last  night  against  the  system  of  pre- 
tended charity  that  offered  food  to  the  hungry  Hindus  at  the 
cost  of  their  conscience  and  faith.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  call  themselves  Christians." 

Col.  T.  VV.  Higginson  characterized  the  situation  as  one 
calling  for  humility  on  every  hand,  when  we  ask  ourselves  how 
well  any  of  us  have  dealt  with  the  actual  problems  of  human 
life.  With  the  seething  problems  of  social  reform  penetrating 
all  our  community  and  raising  the  question  whctiicr  pne  day 
the  whole -system  of  com])etition  under  which  we  live  may  not 
be  swept  away  as  absolutely  as  the  feudal  system  disappeared 
before  it ;  with  the  questions  of  drunkenness  and  prostitution 
in  our  cities  ;  with  the  mortgaged  farms  in  our  agricultural  sec- 
tions ;  with  all  these  things  pressing  upon  us,  it  is  hardly  the 
time  for  us  to  assume  the  attitude  of  infallibility  before  the 
descendants  of  Plato  and  the  disciples  of  (lautama  Huddha. 
The  test  of  works  is  the  one  that  iimst  come  before  us.  Every 
Oriental  that  comes  to  us  concedes  to  us  the  power  of  organ- 
ization, the  power  of  labor,  the  method  in  actual  life,  which 
they  lack.  They  deny  us  no  virtue  except  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  They  don't  seem  to  think  we  have  very  much 
of  that,  and  that  knowledge,  as  they  claim,  is  brought  to  bear 
in  virtues  of  heart  as  well  as  in  the  virtues  of  thrift,  of  indus- 
try, of  organization,  and  in  the  virtue  of  prayer,  in  the  virtue 
of  trust,  in  the  virtue  of  absolute  confidence  in  God.  We  have 
come  here  to  teach  and  to  learn.  The  learning  is  not  so 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  perhaps,  as  the  teaching,  but  when  it 
comes  to  actual  life  we  might  try  a  little  of  both. 

Mrs.  AnnaG.  Spencer's  essay  on  the  eleventh  day  remarked 
the  dawning  of  a  new  form  of  religion  throughout  the  world  ; 
the  far  East  as  well  as  the  nearer  West  ;  shaping  the  reform 
movements  of  Christianity,  and  of  other  great  historic  faiths 
as  well,  along  lines  of  essential  moral  and  social  law,  the  turn- 
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ing  of  the  will  of  man  In-  inherent  tendency  toward  the  moral 
ideal  revealed  in  constience  and  wrought  out  in  luiinan  society 
as  il  moves  onward  and  upward. 

An  eleventli-day  paper  i)y  Mr.  C.  F.  Donnelly  presented 
the  Catholic  tradition  of  charity  and  social  faithfulness,  dating 
from  the  primitive  Christianity  in  which  moral  watch  for  souls 
and  for  lives  of  purity  in  a  deeply  corrupt  society,  and  charity 
in  a  world  of  extreme  jjoverty  at  tlie  lower  level  of  life,  were 
the  ronspicuovis  and  concpiering  elements  of  the  faith.  Bishop 
Keanc,  who  read  Mr.  Donnelly's  review  of  the  history  of  Cath- 
olic cnarity,  said  that  in  India  their  system  was  one  of  abso- 
lute indifference  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  needy,  and  in 
addition  to  endorsing  the  denunciation  by  Mr.  Vivekananda 
of  Christian  charity  any  way  limited  to  converts,  he  jjronounced 
justifiable,  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view,  "the  denunciation 
of  the  Christian  system  of  the  atonement,  that  came  also  from 
the  heart  of  the  Hindu  monk."  He  declared  that  we  do  not 
hear  half  enough  of  such  criticism,  and  that  if  by  these  criti- 
cisms Vivekananda  can  only  stir  us  and  sting  us  into  l)etter 
teachings  and  better  doings  in  the  great  work  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  he  for  one  would  only  be, grateful  to  our  friend  the 
Hindu  monk. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  in  an  eleventh-day  paper, 
pointed  out  that  to-day  the  center  of  interest  lies  in  what  we 
call  the  social  question,  the  needs  and  hopes  of  human  society, 
its  inequalities  of  condition,  its  industrial  conflicts,  its  dreams 
of  a  better  order.  With  a  great  suddenness  there  has  spread 
througii  all  the  civilized  countries  a  startling  gospel  of  dis- 
content, a  new  restlessness,  a  new  conception  of  philanthropy. 
The  inevitable  reaction  from  the  too  common  religious  avoid- 
ance of  the  social  question  has  come.  If  the  Christian  church 
is  to  have  no  interest  in  the  social  distresses  and  problems  of 
the  time,  then  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems and  distresses  will  have  no  interest  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  simple  fact  which  we  have  to  face  to- day  is  this, 
that  the  working  classes  have,  as  a  rule,  j)ractically  abandoned 
the  churches  and  left  them  to  be  the  resorts  of  the  prosperous; 
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and  the  siiiiijlt'  reason  for  this  is  tlie  neutrality  of  the  churches 
toward  the  social  j)rol)leiiis  of  the  time.  Men  are  ^'ropini^  for 
some  door  which  shall  open  before  them  into  a  better  social 
future,  but  they  are  like  men  bewildered  in  the  dark,  and  the 
key  they  carry  does  not  fit  the  lock  they  want  to  turn.  Then 
Christ  comes,  with  the  j)rinci|)le  he  has  made  clear,  of  the 
individual  givinj^  himself  to  the  social  order,  and  the  door  of 
each  one  of  these  social  problems  swinj^'s  oj)en  as  he  comes 
and  Christ  passes  through,  the  master  of  them  all. 

Religion  and  Wealth,  and  Christianity  as  a  Social  Force, 
were  the  themes  on  the  eleventh  day  of  extremely  important 
papers  by  Dr.  Washington  (iladden  and  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely. 
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CHAPTER  XII.  . 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  CIVIl,   SOCIETY. 

THE  Zhikko  Shinto  representative  of  Japan,  Rev.  Reiuhi 
Shibata,  in  a  third-day  paper,  dechired  his  earnest  wish 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  that  all  the  children 
of  one  Heavenly  Father  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in 
one  accord,  there  should  be  formed  some  plan  for  uniting  the 
armies  and  navies  of  all  nations  on  the  earth  to  guard  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  thus  prevent  preposterous  wars  of  one 
nation  with  another,  all  matters  of  difference  between  nation 
and  nation  being  settled  by  a  supreme  court  of  all  nations 
established  to  determine  international  justice. 

The  aspirations  of  Judaism  for  social  order  were  set  forth 
in  a  fourth-day  paper  by  Rabbi  Pereira  Mendes.  In  an  age  of 
despotism  and  of  war  Isaiah  and  Micah  announced  an  ideal  of 
universal  peace  or  settlement  of  national  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. Human  brotherhood  was  conceived  as  the  law  of  human 
society,  and  the  happiness  of  all  under  one  common  Father 
made  the  ideal  of  all  effort,  that  "  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least"  one  level  of  blessing  might  lie  on  all  the  sons  of  men, 
not  alone  the  brother  and  neighbor  and  friend,  but  the  stranger 
and  alien  and  enemy.  Judaism  to-day  anticipates  the  future 
establishment  of  a  court  of  supreme  arbitration  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  of  nations,  that  the  way  may  be  prepared 
for  (lod's  mercy  to  wipe  out  the  record  of  man's  strayings  and 
errors,  the  sad  story  of  unbrotherly  actions. 

Tiie  prize  essay  on  Confucianism,  j)resentecl  on  the  fifth 
day,  set  forth  as  the  doctrini""  of  the  five  relations  to  be  carried 
out  everywhere  by  all  under  heaven,  that  the  ruler  must  be 
intelligent  and  the  minister  good  in  order  to  just  government ; 
that  the  father  must  be  loving  and  the  son  filial  ;  the  elder 
brother  must  be  friendly  and  the  younger  brother  respectful  ; 
that  the  husband  must  be  kind  and  the  wife  obedient ;  and  that 
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ill  our  relation  will)  our  friends  tiiere  must  l)e  ronfidence.  If 
these  relations  are  dulv  niaintained,  custouis  will  be  reformed 
and  order  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world.  It  was 
upon  human  affairs  especially  that  Confucius  laid  great  stress. 
To  have  order  in  the  world  it  is  necessary  that  from  tlie 
emperor  down  to  the  common  people  the  fundamental  thinuf 
for  all  to  do  shall  be  to  cultivate  virtue.  'I'o  govern  and  to 
give  peace  to  all  under  heaven  these  nine  paths  are  most 
imp(jrtant:  to  cultivate  a  good  character,  to  honor  the  good,  to 
love  j)arents,  to  res|)ect  great  offices,  to  carry  put  the  wishes  of 
the  ruler  and  his  ministers,  to  regard  the  common  people  as 
vour  children,  to  invite  all  kinds  of  skillful  workmen,  to  be 
kind  to  strangers,  and  to  have  respect  for  all  the  feudal  chiefs. 

]>.  Yatsubuchi,  of  japan,  in  a  sixth-day  paper,  remarked 
that  the  i)resent  state  of  the  world's  civilization  is  limited 
always  to  the  near  material  world,  and  it  has  not  vet  set  forth 
the  best,  most  beautiful  and  most  truthful  s[)iritual  world, 
because  everv  religion  neglects  its  dutv  of  universal  love  and 
brotherhood.  Iluddhism  aims  to  turn  from  the  incomplete, 
superstitious  world  to  the  complete  enlightenment  of  the  world 
of  truth.  The  heart  of  my  country,  the  power  of  mv  countrv, 
and  the  light  of  uiy  country,  is  Buddhism.  That  J^uddhism, 
the  real  Buddhism,  is  not  known  to  the  world. 

A  Buddhist  believer  in  universal  peace  and  brotherhood, 
.Shaku  Soven  of  Ja|)an,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  ])resented  a  plan 
for  social  peace,  social  order,  undisturl)ed  bv  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  and  no  longer  distressed  by  costly  preparations  of  the 
nations  ior  fighting  each  other  bv  sea  or  by  land. 

The  fou'teenth  dav  address  bv  Dr.  S.  1,.  Baldwin  on  Inter- 
national Justiie  and  .Amity,  and  Dr.  Martin's  paper  the 
same  day  on  America's  Dutv  to  China  were  imj)ortant  contri- 
butions to  tills  general  topic,  as  was  also  Dr.  Jessup's  paj)er 
on  the  Religious  Mission  of  the  ICnglish  Speaking  Nations. 
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chaptp:r  XIII. 

THE    RELATION    OF   RELIGION    AND   THE   LOVE  OF    MAN- 
KIND. 

IN  AN  eleventh-day  paper  Rev.  Z.  Ashitsu  pointed  out  that 
three  sacred  virtuesare  essential  functions  of  Buddha:  the 
sacred  wisdom,  tjie  graceful  humanity,  and  the  sublime  cour- 
age. It  is  told  in  a  Sutra  that  the  mind  of  Buddha  is  so  full 
of  humanity  that  he  waits  upon  every  being  with  an  absolutely 
equal  humanity.  The  object  of  Buddha's  enlightenment  was 
to  endow  with  pleasure  and  happiness  all  beings  without  mak- 
ing any  least  distinction  among  them.  One  of  the  four  holy 
vows  of  Buddha  is,  "I  hope  I  can  save  all  the  beings  in  the 
universe  from  their  ignorance."  But  although  the  Buddha 
has  these  two  virtues  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  he  could 
never  save  a  being  if  he  had  not  another  sacred  virtue,  that  is 
courage.  But  he  had  such  wonderful  courage  as  to  give  up 
his  imperial  priesthood,  full  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  fulfilling  his  desire  of  salvation.  Not  only  this,  he 
will  not  spare  any  trouble  or  suffering,  hardship  or  severity,  in 
order  to  crown  himself  with  spiritual  success.  Buddha  him- 
self said  that  "firmness  of  mind  will  never  be  daunted  amid 
an  extreme  of  pains  and  hardships."  Truly  nothing  can  be 
done  without  courage.  Courage  is  the  mother  of  success.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  saying  of  Confucius,  "  A  man  who  hi.s 
humanity  in  his  mind  has,  as  a  rule,  certain  courage." 

In  a  thirteenth-day  address  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt  raised  these 
questions :  How  far  the  several  religions  of  the  world  can  actu- 
ally meet  the  needs  of  man  ;  how  far  the  vital  religious  truths 
found  in  all  of  them  have  been  so  obscured  bv  useless  thories 
and  forms  as  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  made  of  none  effect ; 
and  whether  religious  faiths,  no  longer  made  conflicting 
creeds,  may  not  be  so  harmonized  upon  the  great  essential 
truths  recognized  by  all  as  to  bring  all  into  one  for  the  redemp- 
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tion  of  man  from  sin  and  his  advancement  to  the  glory  of  the 
ideal  man  made  in  the  image  of  (lod.  The  religion  that  the 
world  needs,  and  will  at  last  have,  is  one  that  shall  make  for 
the  rescue  and  elevation  of  mankind  in  every  realm  and  to  the 
highest  possible  degree;  one  in  which  lofty  ideas  of  the  most 
perfect  living  here  and  of  endless  progress  toward  perfection 
hereafter  shall  leave  no  tlioiight  for  the  profitless  theories  which 
at  present  dominate  the  faiths.  Substantial  and  valuable 
expressions  of  it  made  by  Moses,  Confucius,  Buddha,  Socrates, 
and  Mohammed,  yet  leave  the  first  full  and  complete  expres- 
sion of  it  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  message  of  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  towards  men. 

In  a  thirteenth-day  paper.  Prince  Wolkonsky,  of  Russia, 
drew  attention  to  the  failure  of  our  civilization  and  of  our 
religion  to  always  and  everywhere  recognize  man  as  man,  to 
accept  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  a  divinely  established  fact, 
and  to  let  love  of  mankind,  love  of  the  brother  man  in  the 
largest  sense,  come  into  operation  always  and  everywhere. 

What  Christianity  teaches,  through  Christ,  of  the  love  of 
mankind,  was  elocpiently  set  forth  by  Dr.  Boardman  in  the 
closing  paper  of  the  Parliament.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  in  his 
address  on  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  declared  that  if 
Christians  had  been  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  man- 
kind would  already  have  been  brought  into  union  in  Christ, 
and  the  Parliament  of   Religions  would  never  have  been  held. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHAT  WAS  SAID  OF  TIIK  I'RKSKNT  RKI.IGIOUS  CONDITION 

OK  CHRISTENDOM. 

IN  a  tenlh-day  paper  Rev.  Jaines  Brand,  speaking  of  Chris- 
tian evangelism  as  one  of  the  working  forces  in  Ameri- 
can Christianity,  urged  two  great  essentials  in  correction 
of  evils  connected  with  popular  evangelism:  (i)  A  higher 
and  wiser  conception  of  the  place  of  a  local  church,  its  mem- 
bership and  its  ministry,  as  the  agency  most  important  to  be 
depended  upon  and  to  be  employed  in  evangelization  of  so 
much  of  the  world  as  it  reaches;  and  (2)  a  ministry  of  new 
evangelistic  type,  men  in  the  pulpit  impressed  with  the  infi- 
nitely ])ractical  reach  of  their  work,  and  both  able  and  wise  to 
master  those  views  of  Cod  and  of  man  and  of  life  here  and 
hereafter,  which  are  the  inspiration  and  the  means  of  effective 
evangelistic  work.  Perhaps  the  supreme  suggestion  for  this 
rushing,  conceited,  self-asserting,  money-grasping,  law-defy- 
ing, Sabbath-desecrating,  contract-breaking,  rationalistic  age  is 
that  we  return  to  the  profound  preaching  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God. 

In  speaking  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  religious  state  of  Ger- 
many, Count  A.  liernstorff  said  that  a  struggle  with  mighty 
adversaries  is  on.  The  socialistic  movement  spreads  utter 
atheism  among  the  working  classes.  Perhaps  it  has  never  before 
been  uttered  with  such  emphasis  that  there  is  no  Cod.  This 
is  especially  the  case  among  the  n-^.dected  masses  of  the  large 
cities.  There  are  those,  also,  in  the  -  -called  ethical  movement, 
who  want  to  form  a  new  religion,  or  a  moral  society  without 
customary  religion,  but  the  actual  adherents  are  few.  The 
advocacy  of  negative  beliefs  meets  at  first  with  loud  applause, 
but  very  few  join  actively.  A  new  critical  school  of  theology, 
to  which  Christ  is  only  a  man  in  whom  divine  life  has  come  to 
its   highest   development,    has    commanded    great    attention, 
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many  students  coiiiinjf  under  its  inlluence,  and  many  people 
thinking  that  it  will  ere  long  control  all  the  puljjits.  C^n  the 
other  hand,  powerful  traditions,  influences  newly  set  at  work, 
and  much  orthodox  zeal,  support  the  established  views  of 
Christian  faith  and  life. 

Several  papers  of  the  fourteenth  day  were  especially  directed 
to  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of  Christianity  within  the  limits 
of  nominal  Christendom.  Prof.  T.  O'Gorman  defined  Amer- 
ican Christianity  as  a  self-supporting,  self-governing  religion, 
in  independent  but  friendly  relation  to  the  civil  powers;  gov- 
ernment not  recognizing  any  one  church,  but  giving  equality 
to  all,  and  through  all  securing  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  as 
great  religiously  as  it  is  politically. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  remarked  that  the  peculiarly  American 
establishment  is  freedom  of  heart  and  conscience,  freedom  to 
believe  what  we  will  respecting  the  great  problems  of  the  end- 
less life,  freedom  to  consult  our  personal  conviction  as  to 
whether  or  where  or  how  we  will  worship  (lod. 

Rev.  (1.  T.  Pentecost,  presenting  evangelical  Christianity 
as  the  hope  of  humanity,  said  that  the  unity  of  (lod  and  of  the 
race,  and  the  conse(pient  brotherhood  of  man,  as  suggested  in 
Paul's  great  speech  on  Mars  Hill,  is  a  statement  that  causes  us 
to  blush  for  shame.  It  is  a  teaching  unicjue  in  Christianity 
declaring  brotherhood  real  in  every  respect,  making  every 
man  equal,  before  Clod,  with  every  other  man,  and  placing 
woman  where  she  belongs  at  man's  side,  neither  slave,  nor 
inferior,  but  wife,  companion,  heli)meet. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Carroll's  valuable  religious  statistics  regarding 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark's  observations  as  a 
voyager  around  the  world,  furnished  abundant  reasons  for 
Christian  hopefulness. 
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IN  the  special  conjfress  of  religious  unitv,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  Parliament,  Rev.  C.  E.  Hulbert  reported  remarka- 
ble growth  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  among  churches  of 
various  denominations.  Many  persons  without  regard  to  sect 
or  creed  had  put  their  names  to  the  declaration  that  "We  wel- 
come the  light  from  every  source  and  earnestly  desire  to  con- 
stantly grow  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  to  manifest  the  same  in  helpful  service." 

Mr.  .\.  M.  Powell,  in  a  thirleenth-dav  address  on  the  grounds 
of  sympathy  and  fraternity  between  religious  men  and  women, 
remarked  on  the  natural  jjropriety  of  differing  forms,  methods, 
and  rituals,  the e.xternals  of  the  various  religions,  yet  the  extreme 
desirability  of  unitv,  fraternity,  and  cooperation  in  the  promul- 
gation of  simple  spiritual  truth,  and  the  application  of  admitted 
Christian  truth  to  human  needs.  There  is  in  every  religion  a 
conception  of  the  Supreme  and  the  Infinite,  the  perfection  of 
which  is  reached  in  the  (Christian  ideal  of  Cod  as  a  Father  in 
whom  all  men  constitute  a  brotherhood,  the  law  of  which  is 
justice  and  mercy  and  love  from  each  to  all.  The  basis  of  the 
ideal  brotherhood  of  man  made  the  e.xperience  of  William  Penn 
among  the  North  American  aborigines  one  of  wholly  exceptional 
success.  In  other  experiences  Christians  have  found  the  un- 
tutored men  of  the  forest  ready  to  understand  in  regard  to  Cod 
the  infinite  Spirit  and  Father,  but  doubtful  of  the  character  of 
any  Son  of  Cod  represented  by  Christians  known  to  them. 
The  extent  to  which  the  very  reverse  of  the  Christian  spirit  has 
been  shown  among  Christians  is  the  measure  of  their  failure  to 
beat  one  among  themselves  and  to  carry  unity  forth  from  Christ- 
endom over  the  whole  world. 

Thomas  J.  Semines,  in  a  thirteenth-day  paper,  urged  the 
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adoption  of  a  practical  unity  of  ail  C'liristian  nations,  through 
some  plan  for  niakinif  arbitration  take  tlie  place  of  war  ;  util- 
izing perhaps  as  the  natural  center  for  such  a  plan  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the  Pope,  the  personage  who  could  stand  as 
the  highest  representative  of  moral  force  among  Christian 
nations  ;  no  longer  a  temporal  sovereign  swayed  by  earthly 
ambition,  and  commanding  the  especial  sujjport  of  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

'I'he  j)aper  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  on  the  fifteenth  day,  pre- 
sented suggestions  ot  both  large  scholarship  and  profound 
thought  looking  to  the  finding,  by  Christians  of  every  creed 
and  school,  of  a  basis  of  essentials  acceptable  to  all.  Dogmas, 
as  imperfect  human  definitions  of  divine  truths,  may,  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  be  improved  by  better  statements. 
Behind  dogma  is  doctrine  more  important  than  dogma,  and 
deeper  than  doctrine,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  truth.  The 
various  schools  of  faith  should  prepare  a  short  popular  state- 
ment of  essentials,  looking  to  peace  in  every  direction  and  to 
the  widest  unity  embracing  the  largest  number.  As  the 
reformation  of  the  si.\teenth  century  ended  in  division,  so  will 
the  reformation  of  the  twentieth  century  end  in  reunion. 
Progress  toward  reunion  has  begun  in  earnest.  'i"he  age  of 
sectarianism  is  passing  away,  the  age  of  catholicity  is  coming 
on.  However  many  experiments  may  fail,  the  cause  of  union 
makes  steady  and  sure  gain.  Besides  many  minor,  yet  large 
and  difficult  problems  of  reunion,  the  largest  and  most  difficult 
of  all  has  in  view  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christendom, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant.  The  Greek  numbers  84,000,000  ; 
the  T.atin  or  Catholic  215,000,000;  and  the  Protestant  130,- 
00c. 000.  The  Greek  and  Latin  go  back  to  the  age  of  ("hris- 
tian  origins,  the  one  at  Jerusalem  and  the  other  at  Roii'e. 
while  the  Protestant  came,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  departure 
from  the  Latin  of  the  later  middle  ages.  Reunion  can  cojiie 
only  when  all  the  churches  shall  be  thoroughly  Christianized 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
brought  into  one  in  the  creed  of  Christ.  The  reunion  of 
Chri-stendom  will  come  in  close  following  of  the  divine  Master 
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and  doini,'  liis  work,  unto  the  coming  of  that  kintjdoin  of  (lod 
wliosc  len,i;tli  and  breadth,  variety  and  compass,  surpass  human 
comprehension. 

Canon  I'rcmantle's  p;i])er  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom 
noblv  reinforced  and  wisely  illustrated  Dr.  Scluiff's  ari(ument. 

'The  importance  of  a  never  yet  attempted  union  of  all 
Christians,  in  order  to  the  success  of  Christian  missions,  was 
the  subject  of  a  lifteenth-day  |)ai)er  by  Rev.  (leorgeT.  Cand- 
lin.  Christianity  appears  in  Christ,  at  its  fountain  head,  a 
Relii^ion  for  the  world,  a  ^^ospel  for  all  mankind.  JJut  throu,i,di 
centuries  darkened  by  selfishness,  by  jjride,  by  the  love  of 
power,  by  intolerant  bij(otry,  by  intestine  strife,  she  has  gone 
far  to  forget  her  errand  to  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  the  idea  had  been  conceived  of  bringing 
together  face  to  face  not  only  the  many  branches  of  Christen- 
dom, but  also  leaders  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  the  world. 
The  splendid  courage  which  has  undertaken  such  a  task  will 
not  be  lost.  Everything  is  calling  loudly  for  a  radical  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Christian  men.  Our  distinctions  and 
divisions  rest  on  certain  hopeless  arguments  which  can  never 
be  settled  one  way  or  tlie  other.  They  are  strangling  us. 
Meanwhile  material  changes  and  civilizing  influences  are  fling- 
ing the  nations  into  each  other's  arms.  The  federation  of 
Christian  men  and  the  prosecution  in  a  spirit  of  loving  symjja- 
thy  of  evangebzation  throughout  the  world,  are  the  great  ideals 
which  in  the  past  have  made  the  church  illustrious,  and  must  in 
the  future  be  her  salvation.  The  original  j)rogram  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  still  before  us.  Shame  to  us  that  after  these  nine- 
teen centuries  it  is  unaccomi)lished  ;  shame,  deeper  shame  still, 
if  now  we  count  the  cost  or  magnify  the  difficultv,  or  look  back 
in  the  liour  of  danger;  but  deepest,  most  undying  shame,  if  in 
our  Httleness  or  narrowness  or  love  of  forms  and  theologies, 
and  ecclesiasticisms  and  rituals,  the  great  ideal  itself  should  be 
lost,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

IIOl'ES  FOK  THE  UKLKJIOUS  UNION  ()!•    IIIK  WHOLE 
HUMAN   lAMH.V. 

ON  tlie  opening  day  of  the  Parliauu'nl  tlic  Confiuian  Repre- 
sentative I'ling  Kwang  V'n  recalled  liow  China's  great  sage 
taiiglit  that  duty  was  suniuied  up  in  rc<  iprocity.  and  that  reci- 
procity finds  a  new  meaning  and  gh)rv  in  a  Parliament  of 
Religions,  ruled  by  charity  and  good  will,  and  serving  to  enable 
each  to  discover  what  is  excellent  in  other  faiths  than  his  own. 
The  Shinto  representative  from  Japan,  also,  Rev.  R.  Shii)ata, 
expressed  in  his  response  to  the  oj)ening-day  welcome,  that  he 
had  fourteen  years  since  given  expression  to  his  desire  for  a 
friendly  meetingof  the  world's  religionists,  in  order  loan  inter- 
change of  thought,  increase  of  fraternal  relations,  and  union  of 
all  the  religions  of  the  world,  with  the  consummation  of  perfect 
justice  among  all  nations. 

The  German  voice  of  Count  Hernstorff.  in  response  to  wel- 
come, declared,  for  evangelical  Christianity,  the  fitness  of  rec- 
ognizing as  divine  the  basis  of  our  common  humanitv,  and 
expecting  to  find  man  coming  into  connection  with  God  quite 
a^xirt  from  his  connection  with  any  historic  religion. 

The  Buddhist  rej)resentative  from  Ceylon,  H.  Dharmapala, 
in  his  opening-day  response,  pronounced  the  program  of  the 
Parliament  a  re-echo  of  the  great  consummation  accomplished 
by  the  Buddhists  of  India,  under  the  Emperor  Asoka,  twenty- 
one  centuries  ago,  when  a  thousand  scholars  held  a  council 
lasting  for  seven  months  at  Patna,  and  epitomizing  the  j)ro- 
ceedings  and  scattering  the  report  throughout  India,  produced 
results  which  are  still  a  living  jxjwer. 

The  Hindu  monk,  Swami  Vivekananda,  of  Bombay,  said  in 
response  to  welcome  that  it  was  a  Hindu  principle  to  recog- 
nize all  faiths  as  expressions  of  truth,  and  that  from  his  earli- 
est boyhood  he  had  repeated  a  sacred  text,  used  dailv  by  niill- 
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ions  ill  India,  wliicli  says  tluil  as  the  dilfLTcnt  streams,  liavini,' 
tiieir  sources  in  dit'fereiil  places,  all  mingle  their  water  in  the 
sea,  so  the  different  paths  which  men  take  throiij^li  different 
tendencies,  various  though  they  appear,  and  crooked  or 
straight,  all  lead  to  the  one  Lord. 

For  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  of  India,  Mr.  II.  H.  N'agarkar  said 
on  the  opening  day  that  among  their  fundamental  principles 
were  unity  of  prophets  and  harmony  of  faiths  through  universal 
love  for  all  forms  and  shades  of  truth,  and  that  broad  synipu- 
thv  of  faiths,  which  is  a  marked  Oriental  characteristic. 

I'he  address  of  i'rincipal  (Irant  of  Canada  in  response  to 
welcome,  ex[)ressed  the  conviction  that  a  parliament  seeking 
to  promote  the  unitv  of  faiths  and  the  union  of  all  mankind 
must  have  come  long  since  but  for  sin  and  failure  on  the  part 
of  Christians  who  had  not  known  and  had  not  obeyed  the  mind 
of  Christ  calling  to  this  very  thing.  .Vnd  Dr.  .\.  W.  Momerie, 
responding  for  lOnglish  Christianity,  indicated  the  spirit  of 
proper  comprehension  by  saying  that  all  religions  are  funda- 
mentally more  or  less  true,  and  all  are  superficially  more  or 
less  false,  the  one  Cod  having  his  witness  of  himself  under  all. 
i'he  expounder  of  Minduism,  in  ase<ond-day  paper,  M.  N. 
D'vivedi,  suggested  the  possibility  of  enunciating  a  few  princi- 
ples of  universal  religion,  which  every  man  who  |)rofesses 
to  be  religious  must  accept,  apart  from  his  being  a  Hindu  or 
a  Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Parsee,  a  Christian  or  a  Jew; 
but  these  principles  he  found,  not  in  laws  of  conduct  and  life, 
not  in  spirit  and  aim  and  aspiration,  but  in  two  specific  beliefs, 
(1)  Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ultramaterial  principle  in 
nature  and  in  the  unity  of  the  all,  and  (2)  Belief  in  reincar- 
nation and  salvation  by  action. 

Z.  Noguchi,  the  interpreter  accompanying  four  Japanese 
Buddhist  priests,  spoke  on  the  third  day  of  the  possibility  and 
importance  of  finding  that  one  way  of  attaining  truth  towards 
which  all  religions  point,  and  by  finding  that  bringing  all 
religions  into  one. 

'i'he  Ja|)anese  Buddhist,  Mr.  Kinza  R.  M.  Hirai.  in  a  third-day 
paper,  earnestly  protested  a  desire  for  practical  religious  union, 
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un  the  l);isis  ol  |)iiri'  Jiiid  |ifrli'(  I  jiislico  aiimiiL;  ;ill  iikmi,  (oiisis- 
tfiil  practice  ut  i^ood  Umc  liiiiLf,  and  tlii)i(iiii,di  iiilernatioiud 
justice.  ri',i(ar(lli'ss  of  those  various  external  aspects  of  rcli,i,noii 
wliicli  mark  llnddliist,  C'liristian,  and  other  forms  of  religion. 
(Miristianily,  as  cruel  injustice  to  llie  weaker  wilii  the  apparent 
assumption  tiiat  iualhen  and  idolaters  (falsely  so-<alled)  have 
no  rights  to  life,  lilttMtv  ami  happiness  which  (!hrisliaiis  are 
hound  to  respect,  Japanese  Miiddhists  revolt  from,  wiiile 
warndy  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  gospels  and  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  realize  their  truth  in  life  and  character  and  conduct. 

In  a  fourth-day  paper.  If.  'I'oki  of  Japan  set  forth  his 
helief  tliaj  the  time  liad  come  to  remc^del  Japanese  Huddhism  ; 
that  the  happv  herald  is  at  the  gates  announcing  the  coming  of 
the  liuddhism  of  perfected  intellect  and  emotion,  synthesizing 
the  ancient  and  modern  sects ;  and  that  with  this  change  the 
faith  of  liuddha  will  rise  and  spread  its  wings  under  all  heaven 
as  the  grand  lUiddliism  of  tlie  whole  world. 

Religion  has  not  come  to  its  rights  in  the  world,  said  I'rof. 
C.  II.  Toy,  in  a  tenth-day  paper,  hecause  it  still  occupies,  as  a 
rule,  the  low  plane  of  earlv,  unmoral  thought,  and  lacks  the 
true  power  which  comes  from  contact  of  the  soul  of  man  with 
the  Soul  of  the  world,  and  from  feeling  a  divine  jjersonality  as 
the  ideal  of  justice  and  love.  If  inadeipiate  conceptions  of 
(lod  and  of  the  moral  life,  the  life  of  (Jod  in  the  soul  of  man, 
were  swept  awav ;  if  the  habit  of  contemplation  of  the  ideal 
were  more  cultivated  and  dejjended  upon  ;  if  men  more  fullv 
felt  themselves  to  be  literally  working  with  (lod  and  (lod  work- 
ing with  them  ;  not  only  would  moral  evil  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  cominnnion  be  powerless,  but  men  would  have  a  con- 
ception of  religion  in  which  almost  all,  i)erliaps  all,  the  relig- 
ious systems  of  the  world  may  agree. 

At  the  opening  of  the  morning  meeting  of  the  eleventh 
day,  Theodore  F.  Seward  explained  the  principle  of  a  ])ro- 
posed  Hrotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  the  bond  of  which  is 
desire  to  serve  Clod  and  our  fellow  men  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.    R.  A.  Hume,  in  a  sixteenth-day  paper,  pointed  out 
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the  intense  lonj^inifof  tlie  Hindu  mind  for  coinpreliensivencss, 
for  unity,  'nsl  in  tlie  objerts  ol  intelligence,  and  also  in  unifi- 
cation of  opposites — a  mood  of  the  Hindu  intellect  which 
makes  the  sympathy  of  faiths  and  the  sympathy  of  humanity 
very  easy  and  natural  to  Hindus. 

On  the  sixteenth  day,  Mr.  Kinza  R.  M.  Hirai,  of  Japan, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  one  aim  and  object  common  to  all 
assembled  in  the  Parliament,  that  of  desire  in  love  to  help  and 
teach  the  others,  must  have  the  i^rand,  far-reacliint,^  result  of 
bringing  into  one.  Christian  and  Buddhist  and  Parsee  and 
Moslem  and  Brahman  and  Jew,  through  the  glorious  revelation 
to  all  eyes  of  one  pure  holy  truth,  unclothed  of  sect  and 
creed,  and  clothed  in  the  common  heart  and  mind  of  many 
men  of  many  faiths. 

Shiiku  Soyen,  a  Japanese  Buddhist,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
presented  assurances  of  his  faith  that  from  the  Parliament 
would  date  all  over  the  world  a  beginning  of  universal  brother- 
hood and  .symp.athy,  the  formation  of  a  comujon  family  of 
man,  according  to  the  plan  preached  by  Buddha,  taught  by 
Confucius,  and  later  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 

Unity  with  diversity  in  religion  is  represiMited  in  Japan  in 
liie  fact  that  anv  Japanese  may  be,  and  the  many  are, -at  '.^nce 
Shintoist,  Confucian,  and  Buddhist,  Shintoism  furnishing  in 
Divine  Ancestry  the  ideal  object  of  reverence,  Confuc'anism 
offering  the  rules  of  life,  for  the  family  and  for  society,  and 
Buddhism  su])i)lying  the  way  of  salvation.  Mr.  N.  Kishimoto, 
of  Japan,  in  making  this  statement  on  the  sixteenlli  day, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  when  the  best  and  most  worthy 
teachings  of  different  systems  come  to  be  understood  side  ])y 
side  the  ideal  elements  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion, 
a  broadly  inclusive  religion,  a  religion  ascribing  divine  origin 
and  desti'iy  to  man,  a  religion  jjrofoundly  and  practically 
teaching  love  to  (n-d  and  love  to  man,  and  finally  a  religion 
making  the  uioral  perfection  of  Cod  the  ideal  cf  man,  must 
naturally  jjredominate  among  all  men  and  become  the  bond 
of  human   unior    for  '•eligion  throughout  the  world. 
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III'".  I'auiist  Catholic  representative.  Katlior  Walter  Elliott, 
in  a,  third-day  uaper,  I'oiind  tlie  essence  antl  law  of  relitj- 
ion,  as  a  method  or  process  of  luunan  betterment,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  all  outer  and  inner  means  of  brimming  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man  under  the  immediate  inlhience  of  tlx'  divine 
spirit  in  the  union  of  love,  evervthinj^  !>ut\vai(i  and  instituted, 
\vorshi[)  and  sarraments,  or^Mnizations,  authorities  and  dis- 
cipline, the  work  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  having  for  their 
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pur|)ose  to  incite  to  love  and  uni 
(iod  manifested  in  C'hrist. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  in  a  ihird-dav  paper,  declared  that  the 
underlviuL^  element  in  ali  relii,Mons.  the  root  from  which  grow 
worships  and  faiths  of  Irnlv  spiritual  character,  is  the  belief 
that  the  human  worshiper  is  somehow  made  in  the  likeness 
of  the  divine,  that  the  '■onsci(  ,is  soid   is   essentiallv  one   with 


deitv,  and  that  life 


is  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim  spiri 


it  of 


man, 


ihrougii    wlialever    (kCmite   existences,    to    rewnion    with    the 
Infinite. 

'I'he  paper  of  ('ardinal  (libbons  on  the  fourth  d.iv  waschar- 

e.  who  read  it.  as  su])remelv  practical, 
and  essential  tiian  all 


lerizcd  bv  Hishoj)  Kean 
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in  view  of  tiie  fact  that  more  important 

else  is  the  tentlencv  of  Religion  to  bless  mankind  ;  enlighten- 
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man,   [)iirifving   man,  (omforting  man.   improving   i 
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condition  here  below,  and  leading  him  to  liapi)iness  hereailei. 
The  Cardinal  proncunced  as  most  interesting  .and  important 
of  all  theas|)ects  of  (Catholic  faith,  not  apostolic  sucression,  not 

not  a  sublime  moral  code,  bat  that  won- 
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derful  svstem  of  organized  benevolence  which  it  ariininistersTor 


the  alleviation  and  comfort  of  sufferinif  humanifv. 
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one  on  which  we  stand  united,  the  platform  of  charity  and 
benevolence."  Never  do  we  approach  nearer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  than  when  we  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others.  Never  do 
we  perform  an  act  more  godlike  than  when  we  bring  sunshine  to 
hearts  that  are  dark  and  desolate.  "  Religion,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  tribulation  and  to 
keep  oneself  unspotted  from  this  world."  Or  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  pagan  Cicero,  Homivcs  ad  deos  nulla  re  proptius 
acccdiiut  (jiiam  salittcm  homiiiihus  dando — "There  is  no  w.iv  by 
which  iiRMi  can  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  than  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures."  "  Bv  this  test 
of  its  humanitv,"  said  Bishop  Keane  in  conclusion,  "the 
Religion  of  Christ  stands  perfect  before  all  mankind." 

Dr.  T.yman  .\bbott,  in  a  fourth-day  address,  proi^ounced  for 
more  unselfish  service  and  reverence,  more  imitallon  of 
Christ,  and  less  of  creeds,  of  fear,  of  propitiation,  and  of  hope 
of  reward.  The  universal  hunger  of  the  human  race  is  for  a 
better  understanding  of  our  moral  relations  one  to  another,  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  are  and  mean  to  be,  and  a 
better  aoprecialion  of  llie  infinite  One  who  is  behind  all 
material  and  all  spiritual  phenomena,  that  we  may  fashion 
ourselves  according  to  the  divine  ideal  in  our  nature,  the 
manifestation  of  which  in  Christ  is  our  message  of  love  and 
hope  and  jov  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Professor  0.  S.  (loodspeed,  in  a  fifth-day  paper,  speaking 
of  the  hope  of  religious  unity  and  the  future  of  religious 
systems,  declared  tiic  gloiy  of  that  early  Christianity  which, 
encountering  Kgypt  and  .Syria,  Judea,  (Ireece  and  Rome,  was 
able  to  take  all  their  truths  into  her  grasp  and  incarnating 
them  in  Jesus  Christ  make  ihem  in  him  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age,  the  starting  point  of  a  higher  evolution.  The 
religions  tiiat  are  dead  all  warn  us  that  the  ultimate  religion 
must  come,  not  bv  choice  selections,  but  bv  some  higher 
thought  reconciling  and  fulfilling  all  others,  the  highest 
thought  of  comprehension  and  absorption  of  God,  based  in 
man's  need  of  God  and  man's  capacity  to  know  God. 
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In  a  tenth-day  paper  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  found  the  true 
power  of  religion  in  the  contact  between  tij  Divine  Soul  and 
the  soul  of  man.  The  great  creative  religious  minds  have 
excelled  in  the  imaginative  power  and  the  force  of  will  neces- 
sary to  feel  the  reality  of  a  divine  i)ersonality  in  the  universe, 
to  value  this  personality  as  the  ideal  of  justice  and  love,  and 
to  keep  the  image  of  it  fresh  and  living  in  the  mind  dav  bv 
day  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  the  petty  arid  serious  cares 
of  life. 

On  the  eleventh  day  a  paper,  sent  from  Japan  bv  S. 
I  ioriuchi,  stated  the  result  of  the  Buddha's  life  and  teaching 
in  these  terms:  "'I'he  light  of  truth  and  mercv  began  to 
shine  froui  iiim  over  the  whole  world  and  the  wav  of  emanci- 
pation was  open  for  all  human  beings,  so  that  everv  one  can 
bathe  in  his  blessings  and  walk  in  the  way  of  enlightenir.cnt." 

In  a  sixteenth-dav  paper  N.  Kishimoto,  discussing  the  pros- 
pects of  religion  in  Japan,  where  Shintoism,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  together  appeal  to  a  people  already 
schooled  to  choose  freely  and  to  |)ursuc  what  is  best,  gave  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  following  Christian  elements 
would  be  found  winning  predominance:  universalism  based 
on  faith  in  one  Cod  and  I'alher  of  all  mankind  ;  inclusive 
power  reaching  into  all  lands  and  leavening  all  peoj)les  ;  the 
doctrine  of  man's  divine  derivation,  making  him  one  in  nature 
with  Ciod,  and  thus  uplifting  all  human  beingsalike;  the  foun- 
dation of  all  in  love  to  C.od  and  love  to  man,  with  the  perfect 
example  of  it  in  Christ:  and  the  holding  up  to  everv  man  as  a 
practical  idea  for  his  i)ursuit  perfcc  ticm  after  the  p:iltern  of  Cod 
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On  the  seventeenth  dav,  Bishop  Keane,  summing  up  the 
results  of  this  Parliament,  declared  that  this  ((impariscn  of  all 
the  religions  had  conclusivelv  shown  that  the  onlv  worthy 
idea  of  Cod  is  that  of  MonoMieism:  lliat  the  lidief  in  .n  divine 
revelation  was  a  necess.irv  steji  to  religious  unitv;  that  all 
human  endeavors  to  tell  of  the  means  pro\i(led  l.v  Almighty 
God  for  uniting  mankind  with  himself  led  logically  and  his- 
torically to  Jesus  Christ      As  long  as  God  is  God  and  man  is 
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man,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of  Religion  forever.  And 
because  he  is  the  ultimate  center,  his  one  organic  Church  nmst 
also  and  e(|ually  be  ultimate. 

In  the  closing  elaborate  address  before  the  Parliament,  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman  argued  that  Christ  is  the  only  unifier 
of  mankind.  Other  religions  are  topographical,  Christianity 
is  universal.  Christ  is  the  great  unifier  by  his  incarnation  and 
by  his  teaching  with  regard  to  love  and  neighborhood.  He  is 
the  key  to  all  social  problems.  By  his  death  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  Christ  is  unifying  mankind.  The  cross 
declares  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
By  his  immortal  life,  Christ  is  drawing  men  to  himself  and  to 
each  other.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  center  of  gravity,  and 
only  as  the  forces  of  mankind  are  pivoted  on  him  are  they  in 
balance. 
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Address  of  the  Rev.  Dk.  S.  J.  Nircnixs,  of  St.  Louis, 

ON    TAKINC   THE   CllAIK. 

Members  of  the  rAKi.iAMENr,  Sons  of  a  Common  IIkaveni.y 
Father,  and  Brothers  in  a  Common  Himanitv,  ~Il  is  with  spi^cial 
pleasure  that  I  assume  the  task  now  assii,'nc(l  to  me.  IIai)i)ily  for  me  at 
least  it  invf)lves  no  serious  labors,  and  requires  no  greater  wisilom  tlum  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  speakers  and  the  subjeets  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gram for  today.  And  yet,  when  I  mention  the  name  of  the  subject  that 
is  to  invite  our  consideration  to-day,  I  place  before  you  the  most  momentous 
theme  that  ever  engaged  human  thought — the  sublimest  of  all  facts,  the 
greatest  of  all  thoughts,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  realities;  arid  yet,  when  I 
mention  the  name,  it  points  not  to  a  law,  not  to  a  principle,  not  to  the  expla- 
nation of  a  phenomenon,  but  it  points  us  to  a  living  person. 

The  human  mind,  taught  and  trained  by  human  thoughts  and  human 
loves,  points  us  to  One  who  is  over  all,  above  all  and  in  all,  in  whom  we  live, 
move  and  have  our  being,  with  whom  we  all  have  to  do,  light  of  our  light, 
life  of  our  life,  the  grand  reality  that  underlies  all  realities,  the  being  that 
pervades  all  beings,  the  sum  of  all  joys,  of  all  glory,  of  all  greatness;  known 
yet  unknown,  revealed  yet  not  revealed,  far  off  from  us  yet  nigh  to  us;  for 
whom  all  men  feel  if  haply  they  might  hnd  him;  for  whom  all  the  wants  of 
this  wondrous  nature  of  ours  go  out  in  inextinguisiiable  longing;  one  with 
whom  we  all  have  to  do  and  from  whose  dominion  we  can  never  escape.  If  such 
be  the  subject  that  we  are  to  consider  to-day,  surely  it  becomes  us  to  under- 
take it  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  of  humility.     We  cannot  bring  to  its  con- 

•NoTE. —  ITie  proceedings  of  the  first  day  are  found  in  Part  First,  Chapter  III. 

In  the  seventeen  daysof  the  Parliament,  notwithstandinjj  frequent  and  protracted  sessions, 
it  was  simply  impossible  that  all  the  papers  prepared  for  It  should  he  read  without  condensa- 
tion or  omission.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  papers  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  the  absence  of  the  writers,  to  omit  entirely  from  public  reading.  In  this  volume  some 
papers  are  given  in  full  which  had  thus  to  be  retrenched,  and  of  which  conseipienlly  no  ade- 
quate report  has  rea<  lied  the  public.  This  has  especially  been  done  in  the  case  of  papers 
representing  systems  remote  and  little  known.  In  papers  representing  systems  near  at  hand 
and  familiarly  known,  when  condensation  Is  made  it  is  with  scrupulous  care  to  preserve  both 
the  full  thought  and  the  language  of  the  writer. 
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templation  the  excrcisL'  of  our  leasonintf  facultirs  in  the  same  way  that  we 
would  conskler  some  |)henonienon  or  fact  of  history.  1  le  wiio  is  greater 
than  all  hides  himself  from  the  proud  and  the  self-sufficient;  he  reveals  him- 
self to  the  meek  and  lowly  and  humhle  in  heart.  It  is  rather  with  the  heart 
that  we  shall  lind  him  than  l)y  measuring  him  merely  with' our  feeble  intel- 
lects.    To-day,  as  always,  the  heart  will  make  the  theologian. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say :  "After  so  long  a  |)eriod  in  human  history 
why  shoulil  we  come  to  consider  the  existence  of  God?  Is  the  fact  so  obscure 
that  it  must  take  long  centuries  to  prove  it?  Has  he  so  hidden  himself  from 
the  world  that  we  have  not  yet  exactly  found  out  that  he  is  or  what 
he  is?" 

This  is  oidy  apparently  an  objection  of  wisdom.  If  (Jod  were  simpiv  a 
fact  of  history,  if  he  were  simply  a  ])henomeiion  in  the  past,  then  once 
found  out  or  once  discovered  it  would  remain  for  all  time.  Hut  since  he  is 
a  person,  each  age  must  know  and  tind  him  for  itself ;  each  generation  must 
come  t'  know  and  lind  out  the  living  Goil  from  the  standpoint  which  it 
occupies.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  and  for  me  that  long  generations  ago 
men  found  him  and  bowed  reverently  before  him  and  adored  him.  We 
must  find  him  in  our  age  and  in  our  day,  to  know  how  he  tills  our  lives  and 
guides  us  to  our  destiny.  This  is  the  grand  fact  that  lies  before  us,  the 
great  truth  that  is  to  unite  us.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  lind  God  and 
unite  in  our  beliefs.  We  coulii  not  afford  to  begin  the  discussions  of  a  relig- 
ious parliament  without  placing  this  great  truth  in  the  foreground.  A  par- 
liament of  religious  belief  without  the  recognition  of  the  living  (Jod  that 
were  imjiossible.  Religion  without  a  (>od  is  only  the.  shadow  of  a  shade  ; 
only  a  mockery  that  rises  up  .in  the  human  soul. 

After  all,  we  can  form  no  true  conception  of  ourselves  or  of  man's 
greatness  without  God.  The  greatness  of  human  nature  depends  upon  its 
conception  of  the  living  God.  All  true  religious  joy,  all  greatness  of  aspi- 
ration that  has  wakened  in  these  natures  of  ours,  comes  not  from  our  con- 
ception of  ourselves,  not  from  our  own  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  within  us,  but  from  our  conception  of  God  and  what  he  is,  and  our 
relation  to  him. 

No  man  can  ever  find  content  in  his  own  attainments  or  find  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  his  own  achievements.  It  is  ..s  he  goes  out  toward  tlie 
Infinite  and  the  Kternal  and  feels  that  he  is  linked  to  him,  that  he  finds  sat- 
isfaction in  his  soul,  and  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding 
comes  down  into  his  heart.  There  are  many  reasons,  therefore,  why  we 
should  begin  to-day  with  the  study  of  Him  who  holds  all  knowledge  and  all 
wisdom.  If  there  is  a  God,  a  Creator,  a  Lord  of  all  thijigs,  beginning  I'f  all 
things  and  Knd  of  all  things,  for  whom  all  things  are,  then  in  him  we  are  to 
find  the  key  to  liistory,  the  explanation  of  human  nature,  the  light  that  shall 
guide  us  in  our  pathway  in  the  future.  Vou  can  all  readily  see,  if  you  will 
reflect  a  moment,  how  everything  would  vanish  of  what  we  call  great  and 
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glorious  in  our  material  aciiiuvcmenls,  in  our  literature,  in  all  our  civil  and 
social  institutions,  if  that  one  tliou,i,'lu    '  the  livini,'  (ioil  were  taken  away. 

But  utter  that  simple  name,  and  straightway  there  comes  gathering 
around  it  the  clustering  of  glorious  words  shining  and  leaping  out  of  the 
darkness  until  they  blaze  like  a  galaxy  of  glory  in  the  heavens  —law,  order, 
ju>tice,  love,  truth,  immortality,  righteousness,  glory!  Blot  out  tliat  word 
and  leave  in  its  place  simjjly  that  other  wiird  "atheism,"  and  then  in  the 
surrounding  hlackness  we  may  see  dim  shadows  of  anarchy,  lawlessness, 
despair,  agony,  distress;  and  if  such  words  as  law  and  order  remain  they 
are  mere  echoes  of  something  that  has  long  since  i)assed  away. 

We  need  it,  ihen,  first  of  all  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  understand  tlif 
dignity  of  human  nature,  that  this  great  truth  of  God's  existence  should  he 
brought  close  to  us  ;  we  need  it  for  our  civilization. 
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Hv  niK  \i;kv  kiv.  Aicisiink  F.  IIi.w  i  m,  C.S.I'. 

All  liuiiuiiililu  iuid  iiiiliiDiis  task  has  lieuii  assigned  me.  It  is  to  address 
this  numerous  and  distim^uished  assemldy  on  a  topic  taken  from  the  liiijliest 
l)rancli  of  special  uieta|)hysics.  'I'lie  tliesis  of  mv  discourse  is  the  rational 
demunstratiun  of  llie  heing  of  (iod,  as  presented  in  Catholic  philosophy. 
This  is  a  topic  of  the  hij^hest  importance  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all 
who  are  truly  rational,  who  think,  and  who  desire  to  know  their  destiny  and 
tu  fulfil  it.  'I'lie  minds  of  men  always  and  everywhere,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  thought  at  all,  have  heeii  deeply  interested  in  all  (piestions  relating  to 
the  <livinc  order  and  its  relations  to  iiaturj  and  humanitv. 

The  idea  of  a  divine  principle  and  power,  superior  to  sensible  phenom- 
ena, above  the  changeable  world  and  its  shortlived  inhabitants,  is  as  old 
and  as  extensive  as  the  luiinan  race.  Among  vast  numbers  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  it  has  existed  and  held  sway  in  ijie  form  of 
pure  monotheism,  and  even  among  those  who  have  deviated  from  this  orig- 
inal religion  of  our  (irst  ancestors  the  divine  idea  has  never  been  entirely 
effaced  and  lost.  In  our  own  surrounding  world,  and  for  all  classes  of  men 
differing  in  creed  and  o]jinion  who  may  be  represente<l  in  this  audience,  this 
theme  is  of  ])aran)ount  interest  and  imi>ort. 

Christians,  Jew.s,  Moh.immedans  and  |)liilosophical  iheists  are  agreed  in 
professing  monotheism  as  their  fundamental  and  cardinal  doctrine.  Even 
unbelievers  and  doubters  show  an  interest  in  discussing  and  entleavoring  to 
decide  the  question  whether  (Jod  does  or  does  not  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  of  them  regard  their  skepticism  rather  as  a  darkening  cloud  over 
the  face  of  nature  than  as  a  light  clearing  away  the  mists  of  error;  that  they 
would  gladly  be  convinced  that  God  does  exist  and  govern  a  world  which 
he  has  made.  I  may,  therefore,  hope  for  a  welcome  rece|)tion  to  my  thesis 
in  this  audience. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  thesis  taken  from  the  special  metaphysics  of 
Catholic  philosophy.  I  must  exi)lain  at  the  outset  in  what  sense  the  term 
Catholic  philosophy  is  used.  It  does  not  denote  a  system  derived  from  the 
Christian  revelation  and  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
it  signifies  only  that  rational  scheme  which  is  received  and  taught  in  the 
Catholic  schools  as  a  science  ])roceeding  from  its  own  pro])er  principles  by 
its  own  methods,  and  not  n  subaltern  science  to  dogmatic  theology.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  great  part  from  Aristotle  and  I'lato,  and  does  not  disdain  to 
borrow  from  any  pure  fountain  or  stream  of  rational  truth.    The  topic  before 
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us  is,  thcrt'fdic,  ti>  lie  treated  in  a  nieta|iliv-''ii:al  manner,  on  a  >;roun(l  wlierc 
all  who  profess  pliilosopiiy  can  meet,  and  where  reason  is  the  only  authority 
whirl)  can  he  apjiealed  to  as  iini|)ir(;  and  judne.  All  who  [)rofess  to  he  stud- 
ents of  philosophy  thereliy  iiroclaiin  their  conviction  that  metaphysics  is  a 
true  science  hv  which  certain  knowled),'e  can  he  olitained. 

Metaphysics,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  ontology  -/'.  c,  discourse 
concerning  lieing  in  its  first  and  universal  principles,  Iteing,  in  all  its  lati- 
tude, in  its  total  extension  and  comprehension,  is  the  adeijuate  ohject  of 
intellect,  taking  intellect  in  its  ahsolute  essence,  excluding  all  limitations. 
It  is  the  uliject  of  the  human  intellect,  in  .so  far  as  this  limited  intellectual 
faculty  is  proportioned  to  it  and  capahle  of  apprehending  it.  .Metaphysics 
seeks  for  a  knowledge  of  all  things  which  are  within  the  ken  of  human 
faculties  in  their  deepest  causes.  It  investigates  their  reason  of  being,  tiicir 
ultimate,  etiicient  and  linal  causes.  'I'he  rational  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  sufficient  reason,  and  efficient  caus- 
ality begins  from  contingent  facts  and  events  in  the  world  and  traces  the 
chain  of  causation  to  the  first  cause.  It  demonstrates  that  (Jod  is,  and  it 
proceeds,  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  by  inducti(jn  from  all  the  tirsl  principles 
pos.sessed  by  reason,  from  all  the  vestiges,  reflections  and  images  of  God  in 
the  creation,  to  determine  what  God  is,  his  essence  and  its  perfections. 

Let  us  then  begin  our  argument  from  the  first  i)rinciple  that  everything 
that  has  any  kind  of  being,  that  is,  which  presents  itself  as  a  thinkable, 
knowable  or  real  object  to  the  intellect,  has  a  sufficient  reason  of  being.  The 
possible  has  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  possibility.  There  is  in  it  an  intelligi- 
ble ratio  which  makes  it  thinkable;  witlu)Ut  this  it  is  unthinkable,  incon- 
ceivable, utterly  impossible;  as,  for  instance,  a  circle  the  points  in  whose 
circumference  are  of  une(|ual  distances  from  the  center.  I'lu;  real  has  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  real  existence.  If  it  is  contingent,  indifferent  to  nonex- 
istence or  existence,  it  has  not  its  sufficient  reason  of  being  in  its  essence.  It 
must  have  it,  then,  from  something  outside  of  itself,  that  is,  from  an  efficient 
cause. 

All  the  beings  with  which  we  arc  actjuainted  in  the  sensible  world 
around  us  are  contingent.  They  exist  in  determinate,  specific,  actual,  indi- 
vidual forms  and  modes.  They  are  in  definite  times  and  places.  'I'hey  have 
their  proper  substantial  and  accidental  attributes  ;  they  have  (jualities  and 
relations,  active  powers  and  passive  potencies.  They  do  not  exist  by  any 
necessary  reason  of  being  ;  they  have  become  what  they  are.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  manv  changes  even  in  their  smallest  molecules  antl  in  the  combina- 
tions and  movements  of  their  atoms.  This  changeablcness  is  the  mark  of 
their  contingency,  the  result  of  that  potentiality  in  them,  which  is  not  of  itself 
in  act,  but  is  brought  into  act  by  some  moving  force.  They  are  in  act,  that 
is,  have  actual  being,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  specific  and  individual  reality. 
But  they  are  never,  in  any  one  instant,  in  act  to  the  whole  extent  of  their 
capacity.     There   is  a  dormant  potency  of  further  actuation  always  in  their 
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actual  essence.  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  in  their  essence  for  existing 
at  all.  The  pure,  ideal  essence  of  things  is,  in  itself,  only  possible.  Their 
successive  changes  of  existence  arc  so  many  movements  of  transition  from 
mere  passing  potency  into  act  under  the  impulse  of  moving  principles  of 
force.  And  their  very  tirst  act  of  existence  is  by  a  motion  of  transition  from 
mere  possibility  into  actuality.  The  whole  multitude  of  things  which  become, 
of  events  which  happen,  the  total  sum  of  ihe  movements  and  changes  of  con- 
tingent beings,  taken  collectively  and  taken  singly,  must  have  a  sufficient 
reason  of  being  in  some  extrinsic  principle,  some  efficient  cause. 

The  admirable  order  which  rules  over  this  multitude,  reducing  it  to  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  is  a  display  of  efficient  causality  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  There  is  a  correlation  and  conservation  of  force  acting  on  the  inert 
and  passive  matter,  according  to  fixed  laws,  in  harmony  with  a  definite 
plan,  and  producing  most  wonderful  results.  Let  us  take  our  solar  system 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  universe  of  bodies  moving  in  space.  Accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  and  highly  probable  nebular  theory,  it  has 
been  evolved  from  a  nebulous  mass  permeated  by  forces  in  violent  action. 
The  best  chemists  affirm  by  common  consent  that  both  the  matter  and  the 
force  are  tixed  quantities.  No  force  and  no  matter  ever  disappears,  no  new 
force  or  new  matter  ever  appears.  The  nebulous  mass  and  the  motive 
force  acting  within  it  are  definite  ({uantities^  having  a  definite  location  in 
space,  at  definit<>  distances  from  other  nebulas.  The  atoms  and  molecules 
are  combined  in  the  definite  forms  oi  the  various  elementary  bodies  in 
definite  proportions.  The  movements  of  rotation  are  in  certain  directions, 
condensation  and  incandescence  take  place  under  fixed  laws,  and  all  these 
movements  are  coordinated  and  directed  to  a  certain  result,  viz.:  the 
formation  of  a  sun  and  planets. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  and  force  which  deter- 
mines it  to  take  on  just  these  actual  conditions  and  no  others.  By  their 
intrinsic  essence  they  could  just  as  well  have  existed  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities  in  the  solar  nebula.  The  proportions  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
other  substances  might  have  been  different.  The  movements  of  rotation 
might  have  been  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  process  of  evolution  might 
have  begun  sooner  and  attained  its  finality  ere  now,  or  it  might  be  begin- 
ning at  the  present  moment.  The  marks  of  contingency  are  plainly  to  be 
discerned  in  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  inchoate  world  as  it 
emerges  into  the  consistency  and  stable  equilibrium  of  a  solar  system  from 
primitive  chaos. 

Equally  obvious  is  the  presence  of  a  determining  principle,  acting  as 
an  irresistible  law,  regulating  the  transmission  of  force  along  definite  lines 
and  in  a  harmonious  order.  The  active  forces  at  work  in  nature,  giving 
motion  to  matter,  only  transnut  a  movement  which  they  have  received,  tiiey 
di>  not  originate.  It  makes  no  difference  how  far  back  the  series  of  effects 
and  causes  may  be  traced,  natural  forces  remain  always  secondary  causes, 
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with  no  tendency  to  become  primary  principles ;  they  demand  some  anterior, 
sufficient  reason  of  their  being,  some  original,  primary  principle  from  which 
they  derive  the  forcsi  which  they  receive  and  transmit.  They  demand  a 
First  Cause. 

In  the  case  of  a  long  train  of  cars  in  motion,  if  we  ask  what  moves 
the  last  car,  the  answer  may  be  the  car  next  before  it,  and  so  on  until  we 
reach  the  other  end,  but  we  have  as  yet  only  motion  received  and  trans- 
mitted, and  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  initiation  of  the  movement  by  an 
adequate  efficient  cause.  Prolong  the  series  to  an  indetinite  length  and  you 
get  no  nearer  to  an  adequate  cause  of  the  motion ;  you  get  no  moving  prin- 
ciple which  possesses  motive  power  in  itself ;  the  need  of  such  a  motive 
force,  however,  continually  increases.  There  is  more  force  necessary  to 
impart  motion  to  the  whole  collection  of  cars  than  for  one  or  a  few.  If  you 
choose  to  imagine  that  the  series  of  cars  is  infinite  you  have  only  aug- 
mented the  effect  produced  to  infinity  without  finding  a  cause  for  it.  You 
have  made  a  supposition  which  imperatively  demands  the-  further  supposi- 
ti  >n  of  an  original  principle  and  source  of  motion,  which  has  an  infinite 
power.  The  cars  singly  and  collectively  can  only  receive  and  transmit 
motion.  Their  passive  potency  of  being  moved,  which  is  all  they  have  in 
themselves,  would  never  make  them  stir  out  of  their  moMonless  rest.  There 
must  be  a  locomotive  with  the  motive  power  applied  and  acting,  and  a  con- 
nection of  the  cars  with  this  locomotive,  in  order  that  the  train  may  be 
propelled  along  its  tracks. 

The  series  of  movements  given  and  received  in  the  evolution  of  the 
world  from  primitive  chaos  is  like  this  long  chain  of  cars.  The  question  how 
did  they  come  about,  what  is  their  efficient  cause,  starts  up  and  confronts  the 
mind  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  You  may  trace  back  consequents  to 
their  antecedents,  and  show  how  the  things  which  come  after  were  virtually 
contained  in  those  which  came  before.  The  present  earth  came  from  the 
paleozoic  earth,  and  that  from  the  azoic,  and  so  on,  until  you  come  to  the 
primitive  nebula  from  which  the  solar  system  was  constructed. 

But  how  did  this  vast  mass  of  matter,  and  the  mighty  forces  acting  upon 
it,  come  to  be  started  on  their  course  of  evolution,  their  movements  in  the 
direction  of  that  result  which  we  see  to  have  been  accomplished?  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  a  first  cause,  a  first  mover,  an  original  principle  of 
all  transition  from  mere  potency  into  act,  a  being,  self-existing,  whose 
essence  is  pure  act  and  the  source  of  all  actuality.  The  only  alternative  is 
lo  fall  back  on  the  doctrine  of  chance,  an  absurdity  long  since  exploded  and 
abando.ied,  a  renunciation  of  all  reason,  and  an  abjuration  of  the  rational 
nature  of  man. 

Together  with  the  question  "  How,"  and  the  niquiry  after  efficient 
causes  of  movement  and  changes  in  the  world,  the  question  "  Why "  also 
perpetually  su(^ests  itself.  This  is  an  inquiry  into  another  class  of  the 
deepest  causes  of  things,  viz.,  final  causes,    Final  cause  is  the  same  as  the 
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end,  the  design,  the  purpose  toward  which  movements,  changes,  the  opera- 
tion of  active  forces,  efficient  causes,  are  directed,  and  which  are  accom- 
plished by  their  agency. 

Here  the  (juestion  arises,  how  the  end  attained  as  an  effect  of  efficient 
causality  can  be  properly  named  as  a  cause.  Huw  can  it  exert  a  causative 
influence,  retroactively,  on  the  means  and  agencies  by  which  it  is  produced  ? 
It  is  last  in  the  series,  and  does  nut  exist  at  the  beginning  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  events  whose  tinal  term  it  is.  Nothing  can  act  before  it 
exists  or  gives  existence  to  itself.  Final  cause  does  not,  therefore,  act 
physically  like  efficient  causes.  It  is  a  cause  of  the  movements  which  pre- 
cede its  real  and  physical  existence,  only  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  ideal  pre- 
existence  in  the  foresight  and  intention  of  an  intelligent  mind.  Regard  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  It  is  because  the  artist  conceived  the  idea  realized  in 
this  piece  of  work  that  he  employed  all  the  means  necessary  to  the  fuliil- 
munt  of  his  desired  end.  This  finished  work  is,  therefore,  the  final  cause, 
the  motive  of  the  whole  series  of  operations  performed  by  the  artist  or  his 
workmen. 

The  multitude  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  world,  reduced  to  an  admir- 
able harmony  and  unity,  constitutes  the  order  of  the  universe.  In  this 
order  there  is  a  multifarious  arrangement  and  coordination  of  means  to 
ends,  denoting  design  and  purpose,  the  intention  and  art  of  a  supreme  archi- 
tect  and  builder,  who  impresses  his  ideas  upsn  what  we  may  call  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  he  forms  and  fashions  the  worlds  which  move  in 
space,  and  their  various  innumerable  contents.  From  these  final  causes,  as 
ideas  and  types  according  to  which  all  movements  of  efficient  causality  are 
directed,  the  argument  proceeds  which  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  First 
Cause,  as  in  essence,  intelligence  and  will. 

The  best  and  highest  Greek  philosophy  ascended  by  this  cosmological 
.irgument  to  a  just  and  sublime  conception  of  God  as  the  supremely  wise, 
powerful  and  good  author  of  all  existing  essences  in  the  universe,  and  of  all 
its  complex,  harmonious  order.  Cicero,  the  Latin  interpreter  of  Greek 
philosophy,  with  cogent  reasoning,  and  in  language  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
has  summarized  its  best  lessons  in  natural  theology.  In  hriei,  his  argument 
is  that  since  the  highest  human  intelligence  discovers  in  nature  an  intel- 
ligible object  far  surpassing  its  capacity  of  apprehension,  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  whole  natural  order  must  proceed  from  an  Author  of 
supreme  and  divine  intelligence. 

The  questioning  and  the  demand  of  reason  for  the  deepest  causes  of 
things  is  not,  however,  yet  entirely  and  explicitly  satisfied.  The  concept  of 
God  as  the  first  builder  and  mover  of  the  universe  comes  short  of  assigning 
the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  underlying  subject-matter  which  receives 
formation  and  motion.  When  and  what  is  the  first  matter  of  our  solar 
nebula?  How  and  why  did  it  come  to  be  in  hand  and  lie  in  readiness  for 
the  divine  architect  and  artist  to  make  it  burn  and  whirl  in  the  process  of 
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the  evolution  of  sun  and  planets?  I'lalo  is  understood  to  have  taught  that 
the  first  matter,  which  is  the  term  receptive  of  the  divine  action,  is  self- 
existing  and  eternal. 

The  metaphysical  notion  of  first  matter  is,  however,  totally  different 
from  the  concept  of  matter,  as  a  constant  quantity  and  distinct  from  force 
in  chemical  science.  Metaphysically  first  matter  has  no  specific  reality,  no 
(juality,  no  quantity.  It  is  not  as  separate  from  active  force  in  act,  but  is 
only  in  potency.  Chemical  first  matter  exists  in  atoms,  say  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen  or  some  other  substance,  each  of  which  has  definite  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  different  atoms.  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  primitive  nebulous  vapor  which  furnished  the  material  for 
the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  was  in  any  way  like  the  Platonic  concept 
of  original  chaos.  We  may  call  it  chaos,  relatively  to  its  later,  more 
developed  order.  The  artisan's  work-shop,  full  of  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, the  edifice  which  is  in  its  first  stage  of  construction,  are  in  a  compara- 
tive disorder,  but  this  disorder  is  an  inchoate  order. 

So  our  solar  chaos,  as  an  inchoate  virtual  system,  was  full  of  initial, 
elementary  principles  and  elements  of  order.  The  Platonic  first  matter  was 
supposed  to  be  formless  and  void,  without  quality  or  quantity,  devoid  of 
every  ideal  clement  or  aspect,  a  mere  recipient  of  ideas  which  God 
impressed  upon  it.  The  undermost  matter  of  chemistry  has  definite  quid- 
dity and  quantity,  is  never  separate  from  force,  and  as  it  was  in  the  primi- 
tive solar  nebula,  was  in  act  and  in  violent  activity  of  motion.  It  is  obvious 
at  a  glance  that  a  Platonic  first  matter,  existing  eternally  by  its  own  essence, 
without  form,  is  a  mere  vacuum,  and  only  intelligible  under  the  concept  of 
pure  possibility.  Aristotle  saw  and  demonstrated  this  truth  clearly.  There- 
fore, the  analysis  of  material  existences,  carried  as  far  as  experiment  or 
hypothesis  will  admit,  finds  nothing  except  the  changeable  and  the  contin- 
gent. 

I.el  us  suppose  that  underneath  the  so-called  simple  substances,  such  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  there  exists,  and  may  hereafter  lie  discerned  by 
chemical  analysis,  some  homogeneous  basis,  there  still  remains  something 
which  does  not  account  for  itself,  and  which  demands  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  in  the  efficient  causality  of  the  first  cause.  The  ultimate 
molecule  of  the  composite  substance,  and  the  ultimate  atom  of  the  simple 
substance,  each  bears  the  marks  of  a  manufactured  article.  Not  only  the 
order  which  combines  and  arranges  all  the  simple  elements  of  the  corporeal 
world,  but  the  gathering  together  of  the  materials  for  the  orderly  structure ; 
the  union  and  relation  of  matter  and  force ;  the  beginning  of  the  first 
motions,  and  the  existence  of  the  movable  element  and  the  motive  principle 
in  definite  quantities  and  proportions,  all  demand  their  origin  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  the  first  cause. 

In  God  alone  essence  and  existence  are  identical.  He  alone  exists  by 
the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  is  the  eternal  self-subsisting  being.    There 
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is  nothing  outside  uf  his  essencu  which  is  coeval  with  him,  and  which  pre- 
sents a  real,  existinf^  term  for  his  action.  If  he  wishes  to  communicate  the 
good  of  |}cing  beyond  himself  he  must  create  out  of  nothing  the  objective 
terms  of  his  beneticial  action,  lie  must  .i;ive  first  being  to  the  recipients  of 
motion,  change,  and  every  kind  of  transition  from  potency  into  actuality 
The  first  and  fundamental  transition  is  from  noi-bcing,  from  the  absolute 
non-existence  of  anything  outside  of  God,  into  bemg  and  existence  by  the 
creative  act  of  God,  who  called,  by  his  almighty  word,  the  world  of  finite 
creatures  into  real  existence. 

In  this  creative  act  of  God  the  two  elements  of  intelligence  and  voli- 
tion are  necessarily  contained.  Intelligence  perceives  the  possibility  of  a 
finite,  created  order  of  existence,  in  all  its  latitude.  Possibility  does  not, 
however,  make  the  act  of  creation  necessary.  It  is  the  free  volition  of 
the  Creator  which  determines  him  to  create.  It  is  likewise  his  free  volition 
which  determines  the  limits  within  which  he  will  give  real  existence  and 
actuality  to  the  possible.  We  have  already  seen  that  final  causes  must  have 
an  ideal  preexistence  in  the  mind  which  designs  the  work  of  art  and 
arranges  the  means  for  its  execution.  The  idea  of  the  actual  universe  and 
of  the  wider  universe,  which  he  could  create  if  he  willed,  must  have  been 
present  eternally  to  the  intelligence  of  the  divine  Creator  as  possible. 

Now,  therefore,  a  further  question  about  the  deepest  cause  of  being 
confronts  the  mind  with  an  imperative  demand  for  an  answer.  What  is 
this  eternal  possibility  which  is  coeval  with  God  ?  It  is  evidently  an  intel- 
ligible object,  an  idea  er;uivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of  particular  ideas 
of  essences  and  orders,  which  are  thinkable  by  intellect  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  exhaustively  by  the  divine  intellect.  The 
divine  essence  alone  is  eternal  and  necessary  self-subsisting  lieing.  In  the 
formula  of  St.  Thomas  :  "  Ipsum  esse  subsistens."  It  is  pure  and  perfect 
act,  in  the  most  simple  indivisible  unity. 

Therefore,  in  God,  as  Aristotle  demonstrates,  intelligent  subject  and 
intelligible  object  are  identical.  Possibility  has  its  foundation  in  the  divine 
essence.  God  contemplates  his  own  essence,  which  is  the  plenitude  of 
being,  with  a  comprehensive  intelligence.  In  this  contemplation  he  [K>r- 
ceives  his  essence  as  an  archetype  which  eminently  and  virtually  contains 
an  infinite  multitude  of  typical  essences,  capable  of  being  made  in  various 
modes  and  degrees  a  likeness  to  himself.  He  sees  in  the  comprehension 
of  his  omnipotence  the  power  to  create  whatever  he  will,  according  to  his 
divine  ideas.     And  this  is  the  total  ratio  of  possibility. 

These  are  the  eternal  reasons  according  to  which  the  order  of  nature 
has  been  established  under  fixed  laws.  They  are  reflected  in  the  works  of 
God.  Ky  a  perception  of  these  reasons,  these  ideas  impressed  on  the  uni- 
verse, we  ascend  from  single  and  particular  objects  up  to  universal  ideas, 
and  finally  to  the  knowledge  of  God  as  first  and  final  cause. 

When  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  visible  word  and  sensible 
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objects  to  the  rational  creation,  the  spiiere  of  intelligent  spirits  and  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  which  they  live,  the  argument  for  a  first  and  final  cause 
ascends  to  a  higher  plane.  The  rational  beings  who  are  known  to  us,  our- 
selves  and  our  fellow  man,  bear  the  marks  of  contingency  in  their  intel- 
lectual nature  as  plainly  as  in  their  bodies.  Our  individual,  self-conscious, 
thinking  souls  have  come  out  of  non-existence  only  yesterday.  They  begin 
to  live,  with  only  a  dormant  intellectual  capacity,  without  knowledge  or  the 
use  of  reason.  The  soul  brings  with  it  no  memories  and  no  ideas.  It  has 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  nature.  Nevertheless  the  light  of 
intelligence  in  it  is  something  divine,  a  spark  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
it  indicates  clearly  that  it  has  received  its  being  from  God. 

In  the  material  things  we  see  the  vestiges  of  the  Creator,  in  the  rational 
somI  his  very  image.  It  is  capable  of  apprehending  the  eternal  reasons 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  its  intelligible  object  is  being  in  all  its  lati- 
tude, according  to  its  specific  and  finite  mode  of  apprehension,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  its  cognoscitive  faculty  has  to  the  thinkable  and  knowable. 
As  contingent  beings,  intelligent  spirits  come  into  the  universal  order  of 
effects  from  which,  by  the  argument  a  posteriori,  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause,  as  supreme  intelligence  and  will  is  inferred,  and  likewise  the  ideas  of 
necessary  and  eternal  truth  which,  as  so  many  mirrors,  reflect  the  eternal 
reasons  of  the  divine  mind,  subjectively  considered,  come  under  the  same 
category  as  contingent  facts  and  effects  produced  by  second  causes  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  first  cause. 

These  ideas  are  not,  however,  mere  subjective  concepts.  They  are, 
indeed,  mental  concepts,  but  they  have  a  foundation  in  reality ;  according 
to  the  famous  formula  of  St.  Thomas  :  "  Universalia  sunt  conceptus  mentis 
cum  fundamento  in  re."  They  are  originally  gained  by  abstraction  from  the 
single  objects  of  sensitive  cognition  ;  for  instance,  from  single  things  which 
have  a  concrete  existence,  the  idea  of  being  in  general,  the  most  extensive 
and  universal  of  all  concepts,  is  gained.  So,  also,  the  notions  of  species 
and  genus ;  of  essence  and  existence  ;  of  beauty,  goodness,  space  and  time  ; 
of  efficient  and  final  cause ;  of  the  first  principles  of  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics and  ethics.  But  notwithstanding  this  genesis  of  abstract  and  uni- 
versal concepts  from  concrete,  contingent  realities,  they  become  free  from 
all  contingency  and  dependence  on  contingent  things,  and  assume  the 
character  of  necessary  and  universal,  and  therefore  of  eternal  truths.  For 
instance,  that  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  cannot  exist  without  three  angles, 
is  seen  to  be  true,  supposing  there  had  never  been  any  bodies  or  minds 
created.  There  is  an  intelligible  world  of  ideas,  super-sensible,  and  extra- 
mental,  within  the  scope  of  intellectual  apprehension ;  they  have  objective 
reality,  and  force  themselves  on  the  intellect,  compelling  its  assent  as  soon 
as  they  are  clearly  perceived  in  their  self-evidence  or  demon^'i-ation. 

Now,  what  are  these  ideas  ?  Are  they  some  kind  of  real  beings,  inhab- 
iting an  eternal  and  infinite  space  ?     This  is  absurd;  and  they  cannot  be 
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conceived  except  as  (houghts  nf  an  eternal  and  infinite  mind.  In  thinking 
them  we  are  rethinking  the  thoughts  of  (iod.  They  are  the  eternal 
reasons  reflected  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  but  especially  in  intelligent 
minds.  Krom  these  necessary  and  eternal  truths  we  infer,  therefore,  the 
intelligent  and  intelligible  essence  of  God  in  which  they  have  their  ultimate 
foundation.  This  metaphysical  argument  is  the  Ri>ex  and  culmination  of 
the  cosmological,  moral,  and  in  all  its  forms  the  a  posteriori  argument  from 
effects,  from  design,  from  all  reflecHons  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the  cre- 
ation to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical  order  of  the  universe.  It  goes  l>eyond  every  other 
line  of  argument  in  one  respect.  From  concrete,  contingent  facts  we  infer 
and  demonstrate  that  God  does  exist.  We  obtain  only  a  hypothetical 
necessity  of  his  existence ;  i.  e.,  since  the  world  does  really  exist  it  must 
have  a  Creator. 

The  argument  from  necessary  and  eternal  truths  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  God's  existence  ;  it  shows  us  that  he  must  exist, 
that  his  non-existence  is  impossible.  We  rise  above  contingent  facts  to  a 
consideration  of  the  eternal  reasons  in  the  intelligible  and  intelligent  essence 
of  God.  We  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  these  eternal  reasons  immediately  in 
God  as  divine  ideas  identical  with  his  essence.  We  have  no  intuition  of 
the  essence  of  God.  God  is  to  us  inscrutable,  incomprehensible,  dwelling 
in  light,  inaccessible.  As  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  we  perceive 
clouds  illuminated  by  his  rays,  and  moon  and  planets  shining  in  his  reflected 
light,  so  we  see  the  reflection  of  God  in  his  works.  We  perceive  him  imme- 
diately, by  the  eternal  reasons  which  are  reflected  in  nature,  in  our  own 
intellect,  and  in  the  ideas  which  have  their  foundation  in  his  mind.  Our 
mental  concepts  of  the  divine  are  analogical,  derived  fronf  created  things, 
and  inadequate.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  true,  and  give  us  unerring 
knowledge  of  the  deepest  causes  of  being.  They  give  us  metaphysical  cer- 
titude that  God  is.  They  give  us  also  a  knowledge  of  what  God  is,  within 
the  limits  of  our  human  mode  of  cognition. 

All  these  metaphysical  concepts  of  God  are  summed  up  in  the  formula 
of  St.  Thomas :  "  Ipsum  esse  subsistens."  Being  in  its  intrinsic  essence 
subsisting.  He  is  the  being  whose  reason  of  real,  self-subsisting  being  is  in 
his  essence  ;  he  subsists,  as  being,  not  in  any  limitation  of  a  particular  kind 
and  mode  of  being,  but  in  the  whole  intelligible  ratio  of  being,  in  every 
respect  which  is  thinkable  and  comprehensible  by  the  absolute,  infinite 
intellect.  He  is  being  in  all  its  longitude,  latitude,  profundity  and  pleni- 
tude :  he  is  being  subsisting  in  pure  and  perfect  act,  without  any  mixture  of 
potentiality  or  possibility  of  change ;  infinite,  eternal,  without  before  or 
after ;  always  being,  never  becoming ;  subsisting  in  an  absolute  present,  the 
now  of  eternity.  Boethius  has  expressed  this  idea  admirably :  "  Tota  simul 
ac  perfecta  possessio  vitae  interminabilis."  The  total  and  perfect  posses- 
sion, all  at  once,  of  boundless  life. 
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In  order,  thcrcfurc,  to  enrich  and  complete  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  (jixl  we  have  only  to  analyze  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  heing,  and  to  ascribe  to  God,  in  a  sense  free  from  all  limitations,  all 
that  we  find  in  his  works  which  come  under  the  general  idea  of  heing. 
Being,  good,  truth,  are  transcendental  notions  which  imply  each  other.  'I'hey 
include  a  multitude  of  more  specific  terms,  expressing  every  kmd  of  <leHnite 
concepts  of  realities  which  are  intelligible  and  desirable.  Beauty,  splendor, 
majesty,  moral  excellence,  beatitude,  life,  love,  greatness,  p:)wer  and  every 
kind  of  perfection  are  phases  and  aspects  of  being,  goodness  and  truth. 
Since  all  which  presents  an  object  of  intellectual  apprehension  to  the  mind 
and  of  com|>lacency  to  the  will  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  first  cause 
must  exist  in  the  cause  in  a  more  eminent  way,  we  must  predicate  of  the 
Creator  all  the  perfections  found  in  creatures. 

The  vastness  of  the  universe  represents  his  immensity.  The  multifari- 
ous beauties  of  creatures  represent  his  splendor  and  glory  as  their  arche- 
type. The  marks  of  design  and  the  harmonious  order  which  arc  visible  in 
the  world  manifest  his  intelligence.  The  faculties  of  intelligence  and  will 
in  rational  creatures  show  forth  in  a  more  perfect  image  the  attributes  of  intel- 
lect and  will  in  their  author  and  original  source.  All  created  goodness, 
wiiether  physical  or  moral,  proclaims  the  essential  excellence  and  sanctity 
of  God.  He  is  the  source  of  life,  and  is  therefore  the  living  (iod.  All 
the  active  forces  of  nature  witness  to  his  power. 

All  finite  beings,  however,  come  infinitely  short  of  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  their  ideal  archetype;  they  retain  something  of  the  intrinsic 
nothingness  of  their  essence,  of  its  (lotentiality,  chaiigeableness  and  contin- 
gency. Many  modes  and  forms  of  created  existence  have  an  imperfec- 
tion in  their  essence  which  makes  it  incompatible  with  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  essence  that  they  should  have  a  formal  being  in  (Jod.  We 
cannot  call  him  a  circle,  an  ocean  or  a  sun.  Such  creatures,  therefore, 
represent  that  which  exists  in  their  archetype  in  an  eminent  and  divine 
mode,  to  us  incomprehensible.  And  those  qualities  whose  formal  ratio  in 
God  and  creatures  is  the  same,  being  finite  in  creatures,  must  be  regarded  as 
raised  to  an  infinite  power  in  God.  Thus  intelligence,  will,  wi.sdom, 
sanctity,  happiness  are  formally  in  God,  but  infinite  in  their  excellence. 

All  that  we  know  of  God  by  pure  reason  is  summed  up  by  Aristotle  in 
\he  metaphysical  formula  that  God  is  pure  and  perfect  act,  logically  and 
ontologically  the  first  principles  of  all  tiiat  becomes  by  a  transition  from 
potential  into  actual  being.  And  from  this  concise,  comprehensive  formuin 
he  has  developed  a  truly  admirable  theodicy.  Aristotle  says  :  "  It  is  evident 
that  act  (energcia)  is  anterior  to  potency  (dunamis)  logically  and  ontologi- 
cally. A  being  does  not  pass  from  potency  into  act  and  become  real  except 
by  the  action  of  a  principle  already  in  act."  (Met.  viii.  9.)  Again,  "All 
that  is  produced  comes  from  a  being  in  act."     (I)e  Aniin.  iii.  7.) 

"  There  is  a  being  which  moves  without  being  moved,  which  is  eternal, 
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U  lubstance,  ii  act The  immovable  mover  is  necessary  being, 

that  is,  lieinK  which  al>soluteiy  is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  This  nature, 
therefore,  is  the  principle  from  which  heaven  (meaning  by  this  term  immor- 
tal spirits  who  are  the  nearest  to  (Jod)  and  nature  defiend.     Beatitude  is  his 

very  act Ctmtemplation  is  of  all  things  the  most  delightful  and 

excellent,  and  God  enjoys  it  always,  by  the  intellection  of  the  most  excellent 
good,  in  which  intelligence  and  the  intelligible  are  identical.  Uo<l  is  life, 
for  the  act  of  intelligence  is  life,  and  God  is  this  very  act.  Essential  act  is 
the  life  of  God,  perfect  and  eternal  life.  I'herefore  we  name  (iod  a  |>erfect 
and  eternal  living  being,  in  such  a  way  that  life  is  uninterrupted ;  eternal 
duration  belongs  to  God,  and  indeed  it  is  this  which  is  God."  (Met.  xi.  7.) 
I  have  here  condensed  a  Umg  passage  from  Aristotle  and  inverted  the 
order  of  some  sentences,  but  I  have  given  a  verbally  exact  statement  of  his 
doctrine. 

I  will  add  a  few  sentences  from  Plotinus,  the  greatest  philosoiher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school:  "Just  as  the  sight  of  the  heavens  and  the  iiril- 
liant  stars  causes  us  to  look  for  and  to  form  an  idea  of  their  author,  so  the 
contemplation  of  the  intelligible  world  and  the  admiration  which  it  inspires 
lead  us  to  look  for  its  father.  Who  is  the  one,  we  exclaim,  who  has  given 
existence  to  the  intelligible  world  ?  Where  and  how  has  he  begotten  such 
a  child,  intelligence,  this  son  so  beautiful  ?  The  supreme  intelligence  must 
necessarily  contain  the  universal  archetype,  and  be  itself  that  intelligible 
world  of  which  Plato  discourses."  ' 

Plato  and  Aristotle  have  both  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  relation 
of  intelligent,  immortal  spirits  to  God  as  their  final  cause,  and  together 
with  this  highest  relation  the  subordinate  relation  of  all  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  universe.  Assimilation  to  God,  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God, 
communicaticn  in  the  l)eatitude  which  God  possesses  in  himself,  is  the  true 
reason  of  being,  the  true  and  ultimate  end  of  intellectual  natures. 

In  these  two  great  sages,  rational  philosophy  culminated.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  preparation  furnished  by  divine 
providence  to  the  heathen  world  for  the  Christian  revelation.  Whatever 
controversies  there  may  be  concerning  their  explicit  teachings  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  God  and  the  world,  their  principles  and  premises 
contain  implicitly  and  virtually  a  sublime  natural  theology.  St.  Thomas 
has  correptcd,  completed,  and  developed  this  theology,  with  a  genius  equal 
to  theirs,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  higher  illumination. 

It  is  the  highest  achievement  of  human  reason  to  bring  the  intellect  to 
a  knowledge  of  God  as  the  first  and  Knal  cause  of  the  world.  The  denial 
of  this  philosophy  throws  all  things  into  night  and  chaos,  ruled  over  by 
blind  chance  or  fate.  Philosophy,  however,  by  itself  does  not  suffice  to 
give  to  mankind  that  religion  the  excellence  and  necessity  of  which  it  so 
brilliantly  manifests.     Its  last  lesson  is  the  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  a 

>  Ennead  iii.  L.  viii.  10  v.  9. 
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tlivine  religion,  to  lead  men  to  the  knowlcdKe  and  love  of  (icmI  and  the 
attainment  of  their  true  destiny  asrutionui  and  immortal  crcaturew.  A  true 
and  practical  philosopher  will  follow,  therefore,  the  example  of  JuMin 
Martyr;  in  his  love  of  and  search  for  the  highest  wisdom  he  will  seek  fur 
the  genuine  religion  revealed  l>y  Go<l,  and  when  found  he  will  receive  it 
with  his  whole  mind  and  will. 


THE   PHILOSOPHIC   AND   MORAL   KVIDENCE    FOR 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

By  Kkv.  Alfred  Williams  Momirik,  D.D. 

The  evidences  lor  the  existence  of  God  may  i)e  summed  up  under  two 
heads.  First  of  all  there  is  what  I  will  designate  the  rationality  of  the 
world.  I'nder  this  head,  of  course,  comes  the  old  argument  from  design. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  the  argument  from  design  has  been  exploded. 
"  Now-a-day.s,"  said  Comte,  "  the  heavens  declare  no  other  glory  than  that  ot 
llipparchus,  Newton,  Kepler  and  the  rest  who  have  found  out  the  laws  of 
llieii  sequence.  Our  power  of  foreseeing  phenomena  and  our  power  of 
controlling  them  destroy  the  belief  that  they  are  governed  by  changeable 
wills."  (Juite  so.  But  such  a  belief— the  belief,  vi/,.,  that  phenomena  were 
governed  by  changeable  wills  could  not  be  entertained  by  any  philosophical 
theist.  A  really  irregular  phenomenon,  as  Mr.  Fiske  has  said,  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  sheer  diabolism.  Philosophical  theism-belief  in  a  being 
deservedly  called  God — could  not  be  established  until  after  the  uniformity 
of  nature  had  been  discovered.  We  must  cease  to  believe  in  many  change- 
able wills  before  we  can  begin  to  believe  in  one  that  is  unchangeal)le.  We 
must  cease  to  believe  in  a  finite  God,  outside  of  nature,  who  capriciously 
interferes  with  her  phenomena,  before  we  can  begin  to  believe  in  an  infinite 
God,  immanent  in  nature,  of  whose  mind  and  will  all  natural  pheiumiena 
are  the  various  but  never  varying  expression.  Though  the  regularity  of 
nature  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  irregularity 
of  nature  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  disprove  it.  The  uniformity  of 
nature,  which — by  a  curious  obscuration  of  the  logical  faculties — has  been 
used  as  an  atheistic  argument,  is  actually  the  first  step  in  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  purposes  of  a  reasonable  being,  just  in  proportion 
to  his  reasonableness,  will  be  steadfast  and  immovable.  And  in  God  there 
is  no  change,  neither  shadow  of  turning ;  he  is  the  same  yesterda^v,  to-day 
and  for  ever. 

There  is  another  scientific  doctrine,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
is  often  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  argument  from  design.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  evolution  was  an  important 
step  in  the  proof  of  the  divine  existence.  Evolution  has  not  disproved  adap 
tation ;  it  has  merely  disproved  one  particular  kind  of  adaptation — the 
adaptation,  vi/..,  of  a  human  artificer.  In  the  time  of  Paley  tiod  was 
regarded  as  a  great  Mechanician,  spelled  with  a  capital  M  it  is  true,  but 
Copyriglil,  1893,  by    J.  H.  H. 
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employing  means  and  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  more 
or  less  similar  to  those  which  would  lie  used  by  a  human  workman.  It  was 
believed  that  every  species,  every  organism,  and  every  part  of  every  organ- 
ism had  been  individually  adapted  by  the  Creator  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  definite  end,  just  as  every  portion  of  a  watch  is  the  result  of  a  particular 
act  of  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  watchmaker. 

A  different  and  far  higher  method  is  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, a  doctrine  which  may  now  be  considered  as  practically  demonstrated, 
thanks  especially  to  the  light  which  has  been  shed  on  it  by  the  sciences  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  geology,  paleontology  and  embryology.  These  sci- 
ences have  placed  the  blood  relationship  of  species  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
embryos  of  existing  animals  are  found  again  and  again  to  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  extinct  species,  though  in  their  adult  form  the  re.semblance  is 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  frequently  find  in  animals  rudimentary  or  abortive 
organs,  which  are  manifestly  not  adapted  to  any  end,  which  never  can  be  of 
any  use,  and  whose  presence  in  the  organism  is  sometimes  positively  injur- 
ious. There  are  snakes  that  have  rudimentary  legs — legs  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  anatomist,  are  useless  to  the  snake.  There  are  rudiments 
of  fingers  in  a  horse's  hoof,  and  of  teeth  in  a  whale's  mouth,  and  in  man 
himself  there  is  the  appendix  vermiformis.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
any  particular  organ  in  one  species  is  merely  an  evolution  from  a  .somewhat 
different  kind  of  organ  in  another.  It  is  manifest  that  the  species  them- 
selves are  but  transmutations  of  one  or  a  few  primordial  types,  and  that  they 
have  been  created  not  by  paroxysm,  but  by  evolution.  The  Creator  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  He  had  not  many  conflicting  purposes,  but  one 
that  was  general  and  all  embracing.  Unity  and  continuity  of  ilesign  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  designer. 

The  supposition  that  nature  means  .something  by  what  she  does  has  not 
infrequently  led  to  important  scientific  discoveries.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Harvey  found  out  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  took  notice  of  the  valves 
in  the  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  so  placed  as  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  opposing  its  passage  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Then  he  bethought  himself,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  such  a  prov- 
ident cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves  without  a  design,  and 
the  design  which  seemed  most  probable  was  that  the  blood,  instead  of  being 
sent  by  these  veins  to  the  liinbs,  should  go  first  through  the  arteries,  and 
return  through  other  veins  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course."  Thus, 
apart  from  the  supposition  of  purpose,  the  greatest  discovery  in  physiolog- 
ical science  might  not  have  been  made.  And  the  curious  thing  is — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  would  particularly  direct  your  attention — the  word 
purpose  is  constantly  employed  even  by  those  who  are  mo.st  strenuous  in 
denying  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The  supposition  of  purpose  is  used  as  a 
working  hypothesis  by  the  most  extreme  materialists.  The  recognition  of 
an  immanent  purpose  in  our  conception  of  nature  can  be  so  little  dispensed 
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with  that  we  find  it  admitted  even  by  Vogt.  Haeckel,  in  the  very  book  in 
which  he  says  that  "the  much  talked-of  purpose  in  nature  has  no  existence," 
defines  an  organic  body  as  "  one  in  which  the  various  parts  work  together 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  li>e  phenomenon  of  life."  And  Hartmann, 
according  to  whom  the  universe  is  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness,  speaks 
of  "  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Unconscious,"  of  '•  tiie  mechanical  contrivances  which 
It  employs,"  of  "the  direct  activity  in  bringing  about  complete  adaptation 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,"  of  "Its  incursions  ir;to  the  human  brain 
which  determine  the  course  of  history  m  all  departments  of  civilization  in 
the  direction  of  the  goal  intended  by  the  Unconscious."  Purpose  then  has 
not  been  eliminated  from  the  universe  by  the  discoveries  of  ,jhysical  science. 
These  discoveries  have  but  intensified  and  elevated  our  fa.th. 

And  there  is  yet  something  else  to  be  urged  in  favor  (jf  the  argument 
from  design.  If  the  world  is  not  due  to  purpose  ii  must  be  the  result  of  chance. 
This  alternative  cannot  be  avoided  by  asserting  that  the  world  is  the  out- 
come of  law  ;  since  law  itself  must  be  accounted  for  in  one  or  other  of  these 
alternative  ways.  A  law  of  nature  explains  nothing.  It  is  merely  a  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  to  be  explained  -  merely  a  statement  of  the  wav  in  which 
things  happen.  E.  :•;.,  the  law  of  gravitation  is  the  fact  that  all  material 
bodies  attract  one  another,  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  their  mass  and 
inversely  as  the  sfjuares  of  their  distances.  Now,  the  fact  tliat  bodies 
attract  one  another  in  this  way  cannot  be  explained  by  the  law,  for  the  law 
is  nothing  but  the  precise  expression  of  the  fact.  To  say  that  the  gravita- 
tion of  matter  is  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  gravitation  is  merely  to  sav  that 
matter  gravitates  because  it  gravitates.  And  so  of  tlie  other  laws  of  nature. 
Taken  together  they  are  simply  the  expression,  in  a  set  of  convenient 
fornuihe,  of  all  the  facts  of  our  experience.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the 
facts  of  nature  summarized.  To  say  then  that  nature  is  explained  by  law 
is  to  say  that  the  facts  are  explained  by  themselves.  The  question  remains. 
Why  are  the  facts  what  they  are  ?  And  to  this  question  we  can  only  answer, 
either  through  purpose  or  by  chance. 

In  favor  of  the  latter  hypothesis  it  may  be  urged  that  the  appearance 
of  purpose  in  nature  could  have  been  produced  by  chance.  Arrangements 
which  look  intentional  may  sometimes  be  purely  accidental.  Something 
was  bound  to  come  of  the  play  of  the  primeval  atoms.  Why  not  the  par- 
ticular world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  ? 

Why  not  ?  For  this  reason.  It  is  only  within  narrow  limits  that  seem- 
inglv  purposeful  arrangements  are  accidentally  produced.  And  therefore 
as  the  signs  of  purpose  increase,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  their  acci- 
dental origin  diminishes,  It  is  the  most  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  thought  that  the  philosophers  who  delight  in  calling  themselves  experi- 
ential should  have  countenanced  the  theory  of  the  accidental  origin  of 
the  world,  a  theory  with  which  our  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  com- 
pletely out  of    harmony,     When    pnlv  eleven    planets    were    known,    De 
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Morgan  showed  that  the  odds  against  their  moving  in  one  direction  round 
the  sun  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  —  had  chance 
determined  the  movement  —  would  have  been  20,000,000,000  to  one. 
And  this  movement  of  the  planets  is  but  a  single  item,  a  tiny  detail, 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  in  a  universe  which,  notwithstanding  all  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  still  appears  to  be  pervaded  through  and  through 
with  purpose.  Let  every  human  being  now  alive  upon  the  earth  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  and  nights  in  writing  down  arithmetical  figures ;  let  the 
enormous  numbers  which  these  figures  would  represent — each  number  form- 
ing a  library  in  itself — be  all  added  together ;  let  this  result  be  S(|uared, 
cubed,  multiplied  by  itself  10,000  times,  and  the  final  product  would  fall 
short  of  expressing  the  probabilities  of  the  world's  having  been  evolved  by 
chance. 

But  over  and  above  the  signs  of  purpose  in  the  world  there  are  other 
evidences  which  bear  witness  to  its  rationality — to  its  ultimate  dependence 
upon  mind.  We  can  often  detect  thought  even  when  we  fail  to  detect  pur- 
pose. "Science,"  says  Lange,  "starts  from  the  principle  of  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  nature."  To  interpret  is  to  explain,  and  nothing  can  be  explained 
that  is  not  in  itself  rational.  Reason  can  only  grasp  what  is  reasonable. 
You  cannot  explain  the  conduct  of  a  fool.  You  cannot  interpret  the  actions 
of  a  lunatic.  They  are  contradictory,  meaningless,  unintelligible.  Simi- 
larly if  nature  were  an  irration:^  system,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
knowledge.  The  interpretation  of  nature  consists  in  making  our  own  the 
thoughts  which  nature  implies.  Scientific  hypothesis  consists  in  guessing  at 
these  thoughts;  scientific  verification  in  proving  that  we  have  guessed 
aright.  "O  God,"  said  Kepler,  when  he  discovered  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  "  O  God,  I  think  again  thy  thoughts  after  thee."  There  could  be 
no  course  of  nature,  no  laws  of  sequence,  no  possibility  of  scientific  predic- 
tions, in  a  senseless  play  of  atoms.  But  as  it  is,  we  know  exactly  how  the 
forces  of  nature  act  and  how  they  will  continue  to  act.  We  can  express 
their  mode  of  working  in  the  most  precise  mathematical  formula.  Every 
fresh  discovery  in  science  reveals  anew  the  order,  the  law,  the  system — in  a 
word,  the  reason — which  underlies  material  phenomena.  And  reason  is  the 
outcome  of  mind.     It  is  mind  in  action. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  realm  of  science  that  we  can  detect  traces  ot 
a  supreme  intelligence.  Kant  and  Hegel  have  shown  that  the  whole  of  our 
conscious  experience  implies  the  existence  of  a  mind  other  than,  but  similar 
to,  our  own.  For  students  of  philosophy  it  is  needless  to  explain  this ;  for 
others  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  short  time  at  my  disposal.  Suffice 
it  to  say — it  has  been  proved  that  what  we  call  knowledge  is  due  subject- 
ively-to-the-constructive  activity  of  our-own  individual  minds,  and  object- 
ively to  the  constructive  activity  of  another  Mind  which  is  omnipresent  and 
eternal.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  proved  that  our  limited  consciousness 
implies  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  that  is  unlimited,  that  the  comfnon 
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every  day  experience  of  each  one  of  us  necessitates  tlie  increasing  activity 
oi  an  infinite  'I'hinker. 

The  world  then  is  essentially  rational,  liut  if  that  were  all  we  could 
say  we  should  be  very  far  from  having  proved  the  existence  of  God.  A 
question  still  remains  for  us  to  answer  -Is  the  infinite  Thinker  good?  I 
pass  on  therefore  to  speak  briefly  on  the  second  part  of  my  sui)jcct,  viz., 
the  progressiveness  of  the  world.  The  last,  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  certam  word  of  science  is  evolution.  And  it  is  the  most  hopeful  word 
I  know.  For  when  we  contemplate  the  suffering  and  disaster  around  us  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  great  Contriver  is  indifferent  to 
human  welfare.  But  evolution,  which  is  only  another  word  for  continuous 
improvement,  inspires  us  with  confidence.  It  suggests  indeed  that  the 
Creator  is  not  omnipotent,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  being  able  to  do  impossi- 
bdities  ;  but  it  also  suggests  that  the  difficulties  of  creation  are  being  surely 
though  slowly  overcome. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked.  How  could  there  be  difficulties  for  God?  How 
could  the  Infinite  be  limited  or  restrnined?  Let  us  see.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  restraint  as  essentially  an  evil,  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
This  is  the  greatest  mistake.  Restraint  may  be  an  evidence  of  power,  of 
superiority,  of  perfection.  Why  is  poetry  so  i^uch  more  beautiful  than 
prose?  Because  of  the  restraints  of  rhythm.  Why  is  a  good  man's  life  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  a  bad  man's?  Because  of  the  restraints  of 
conscience.  Many  things  are  possible  tor  a  prose  writer  which  are  impossi- 
ble for  a  poet ;  many  things  are  possible  for  a  villain  which  are  impossible 
for  a  man  of  honor  ;  many  things  are  possible  for  a  devil  which  are  impos- 
sible for  a  God.  The  fact  is,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  involve  nothing 
less  than  infinite  restraint.  When  we  say  that  God  cannot  do  wrong,  we 
virtually  admit  that  he  is  under  a  moral  obligation  or  necessity.  And 
reflection  will  show  that  there  is  another  kind  of  necessity,  viz.,  mathemati- 
cal, by  which  even  the  Infinite  is  bound. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  Deity  could  make  a  square  with  only  three  sides 
or  a  line  with  only  one  end?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the- 
oretically he  had  the  power,  do  you  suppose  that  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  he  would  use  it?  Surely  not.  It  would  be  |)rostitution.  It 
would  be  the  employment  of  infinite  power  for  the  production  of  what  was 
essentially  irrational  and  absurd.  It  would  be  the  same  kind  of  folly  as  it 
some  one  who  was  capable  of  writing  a  sensible  boi.k  were  deliberately  to 
produce  a  volume  with  the  words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  no  earthly 
meaning.  The  same  kind  of  folly,  but  far  more  culpable,  for  the  guilt  of 
foolishness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  for  wisdom.  A  being 
therefore  who  attempted  to  reverse  the  truth  of  mathematics  would  not  be 
divine.     To  mathematical  necessity  Deity  it.self  must  yield. 

Similarly  in  the  physical  sphere,  there  must  be  restraints  enuallv 
necessary   and   equally    unalterable.      It   may   be    safely    and    reverently 
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affirmed  that  God  could  not  have  created  a  painless  world.  The  Deity 
must  have  been  constrained  by  his  goodness  to  create  the  best  world 
possible,  and  a  world  without  suffering  would  have  been  not  better,  but 
worse,  than  our  own.  Fur  consider.  Sometimes  pain  is  needed  as  a  warn- 
ing to  preserve  us  from  greater  pain— to  keep  us  from  destruction.  If  pain 
had  not  been  attached  to  injurious  actions  and  habits,  all  sentient  beings 
would  long  ago  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Suppose,  e.  ff.,  tiiat  fire  did 
not  cause  pain,  we  might  easily  be  burnt  to  death  before  we  knew  we  were 
in  danger.  Suppose  the  loss  of  health  were  not  attended  with  discomfort, 
we  should  lack  the  strongest  motive  for  preserving  it.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  tlie  pangs  of  remorse  which  follow  what  we  call  sin.  Further,  pain  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  character,  especially  in  its  higher  phases. 
In  some  way  or  other,  though  we  cannot  tell  exactly  how,  pain  acts  as  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus.  The  world's  greatest  teachers,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Darwin,  e.  ,sr.,  have  been  men  who  suffered  much.  Suffering 
moreover  develops  in  us  pity,  mercy  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It  develops 
in  us  .self-respect,  self-reliance  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  expression, 
strength  of  character.  In  no  other  way  could  such  a  character  be  con- 
ceivably acquired.  It  could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  a  creative 
fiat;  it  is  essentially  the  result  of  personal  conflict.  Even  Christ  became 
"perfect  through  suffering."  And  there  is  also  a  further  necessity  for  pain 
arising  from  the  reign  of  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  awesome  in  the  thougl  :  of  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  law,  in  the  thought  that  nature  goes  on  he  way  quite  regard- 
less of  your  wishes  or  of  mine.  She  is  so  strong  and  so  indifferent  I  The 
reign  of  law  often  entails  on  individuals  the  direst  suffering.  But  if  the 
Deity  interfered  with  it  He  would  at  once  convert  the  universe  into  chaos. 
The  first  requisite  for  a  rational  life  is  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  same 
effects  will  always  follow,  and  will  only  follow,  from  the  same  causes,  that 
they  will  neverbe  miraculously  averted,  that  they  will  never  be  miraculously 
produced.  It  seems  hard — it  is  hard-that  a  mother  should  lose  her  darling 
child  by  accident  or  disease,  and  that  she  cannot  by  any  agony  of  prayer 
recall  the  child  to  life.  Hut  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  she  could. 
The  child  has  died  through  a  violation  of  some  of  nature's  laws,  and  if  such 
violation  were  unattended  with  death  men  would  lose  the  great  inducement 
to  discover  and  obey  them.  It  seems  hard — it  is  hard — that  the  man  who 
has  taken  poison  by  accident  dies,  as  surely  as  if  he  had  taken  it  on  pur- 
pose. But  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  he  did  not.  If  one  act  of 
carelessness  were  ever  overruled,  the  race  would  cease  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  care.  It  seems  hard — it  is  hard — that  children  are  made  to  suffer  for 
their  father's  crimes.  But  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  they  were  not. 
If  the  penalties  of  wrong  doing  were  averted  from  the  children,  the  fathers 
would  lose  the  best  incentive  to  do  right.  Vicarious  suffering  has  a  great 
part  to  play  in  the  moral  development  of  the  world.     Each  individual  is  apt 
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tu  think  tlint  an  exception  might  l>(.>  maile  in  his  favor,  liut  of  course  that 
could  not  l)e.  If  the  laws  of  nature  wore  limken  fur  one  person,  just'ce 
wouhl  require  that  they  sl)ouUl  be  l)roken  for  lh)!isan(is,  for  all.  .Vnd  if  o  ily 
one  of  nature'.s  laws  could  be  proved  to  have  been  only  once  violated,  our 
faith  in  law  would  be  at  an  end  ;  we  should  feel  that  we  were  living  in  a 
disorderly  universe ;  we  should  lose  the  sense  orf  the  paramount  importance 
of  conduct ;  we  should  know  that  we  were  the  sport  of  chance. 

Pain,  therefore,  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  the  creation  of  the  ber.t 
of  all  possible  worlds.  But  however  many  and  iiowever  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Creator's  path,  the  fact  of  evolution  makes  it  certain  that  they 
are  being  gradually  overcome.  And  among  all  the  changes  that  have 
marked  its  progress,  none  is  so  palpable,  so  remarkable,  so  persistent  as  the 
development  of  goodness.  Evolution  "makes  for  righteousness."  That 
would  seem  to  be  its  end  always. 

The  truth  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent  that  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  long-run  it  is  not  well  with  the  wicked  ;  that  sooner  or  later,  both  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  good  triumphs  over  evil.  And  this 
tendency  toward  righteousness  by  which  we  find  ourselves  encompassed 
meets  with  a  ready,  an  ever  readier,  response  in  our  own  hearts.  We  cannot 
help  respecting  goodness,  and  we  have  inextinguishable  longings  for  its 
personal  attainment.  Notwithstanding  "sore  lets  and  hindrances,"  not- 
withstanding the  fiercest  temptations,  notwithstanding  the  most  disastrous 
failures,  these  yearnings  continually  reassert  themselves  with  ever-increasing 
force.  We  feel,  we  know,  that  we  shall  always  be  dissatisfied  and  unhappy 
until  the  tendency  within  us  is  brought  into  perfect  unison  with  the  tendency 
without  us,  until  we  also  make  for  righteousness  steadily,  unremittingly  and 
with  our  whole  heart.  What  is  this  disquietude,  what  are  these  yearnings, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  universe  in  communion  with  our  spirits,  inspiring  us, 
impelling  us,  all  but  forcing  us,  to  become  co-workers  with  itself. 

To  sum  up  in  one  sentence.  All  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  sci- 
entific, nay,  the  commonest  experience  of  everyday  life,  implies  the  existence 
of  a  Mind  which  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  while  the  tendency  toward 
righteousness,  which  is  so  unmistakably  manifest  in  the  course  of  history, 
together  with  the  response  which  this  tendency  awakens  in  our  own  hearts, 
combine  to  prove  that  the  infinite  Thinker  is  just  and  kind  and  good.  It 
must  be  because  he  is  always  with  us  that  we  sometnnes  imagine  he  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

"Oh,  where  is  the  sea?"  the  fishes  cried, 

.\s  they  swam  the  crystal  clearness  through. 
"  We  have  heard  from  of  old  of  the  ocean's  tide 
And  we  long  to  look  on  its  waters  blue. 
The  wise  ones  speak  of  an  infinite  sea: 
Ob,  who  can  tell  us  if  such  tliere  be?" 
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Tlic  lark  flew  up  in  the  morninj,'  l>riKht 
And  sanv,'  and  Ijalanced  on  sunny  wings; 

Ami  tiiis  was  its  son^ :  "I  see  liie  light; 
1  look  on  a  worl'.l  of  beautiful  things; 

Hut  flying  and  singing  everywhere 

In  vain  have  I  sought  tu  lind  the  air." 
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HARMONIES  AND  DISTINCTIONS  IN  THE  THEISTIC 

TEACHING  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

HISTORIC  FAITHS. 

By  Professor  M.  Valentine. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  "  Harmonies  and  Distinctions  in  tiie  'riieistic 
Teaciiing  of  the  Various  Historic  Faiths,"  I  must,  by  very  necessity  of  Ihe 
case,  speak  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  This  standpoint  is  to  me  syn 
onymous  with  the  very  truth  itself.  1  cannot  speak  as  free  from  preposses 
sions.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  any  unwillingness,  nor,  I  trust,  innliil- 
ity  to  see  and  treat  with  sincerest  candor  and  genuine  appreciation  the  truth 
that  may  be  found  in  each  and  all  of  the  various  theistic  conceptions  which 
reason  and  providence  may  have  enabled  men  anywhere  to  reach.  Undoubt- 
edly some  rays  from  the  true  divine  "  Light  of  the  VVorld  "  have  been  shining 
through  reason,  and  reHected  from  "  the  things  that  are  made '"  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  God  never  nor  in  any  place  leaving  himself  wholly  without 
witness.  And  though  we  now  and  here  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  high  illumi- 
nation of  what  we  accept  as  supernatural  revelation,  we  rejoice  to  recognize 
the  truth  which  may  have  come  into  view  from  other  openings,  blending 
with  the  light  of  God's  redemptive  self-manifestation  in  Christianity. 

It  is  not  necessarily  prejudice  to  truth  anywhere  when,  from  this  stand- 
point, I  am  further  necessitated,  in  this  comparative  view,  to  take  the  Chris- 
tian conception  as  the  standard  of  comparison  and  measurement,  We  must 
use  some  standard  if  we  are  to  proceed  discriminatingly  or  reach  any  well 
defined  and  consistent  conclusions.  Simply  to  compare  different  conceptions 
with  one  another,  without  the  unifying  light  of  some  accepted  rule  of  judg- 
ing, or  at  least  of  reference,  can  never  lift  the  impression  out  of  confusion  or 
fix  any  vali  able  points  of  truth.  Only  to  hold  our  eye  to  the  varied  shifting 
colors  and  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope  can  bring  no  satisfactory  or 
edifying  conclusion.  That  the  Christian's  comparative  view  of  the  "  historic 
faiths,"  other  than  his  own,  necessarily  thus  ranges  them  under  his  own 
Christian  canons  of  judgment,  means  no  exclusion  or  obscuration  of  the 
light,  but  merely  fixes  the  leading  parallelism  of  its  fall,  securing  consistency 
and  clearness  of  presentation,  a  presentation  under  which  not  only  the  har- 
monies and  distinctions,  but  the  actual  truth,  may  be  most  clearly  and  fairly 
seen. 

The  phrase  "theistic  teaching,"  in  the  statement  of  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I  understand,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  referring  to  the  whole  concep- 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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tion  concerning  God,  incluiliiig  tlic  very  ((uestion  of  Iuh  l>eing,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  systems  of  tliouglil,  if  any  sucli  there  be,  that  in  philosophic 
reality  arc  atlieistic.  In  this  sense  teachings  on  the  subject  of  l)eity  or  "the 
divine"  ore  "thcistic,"  though  they  negative  the  reality  of  God,  and  so  may 
come  legitimately  into  our  comparative  view.  And  yet  we  are  to  l)ear  in 
mind,  it  is  only  the  "thcistic"  teaching  of  the  historic  faiths,  not  their  whole 
religious  view,  that  falls  under  the  intention  of  this  paper.  The  subject  is 
special,  restricting  us  specifically  to  their  ideas  about  (iod. 

At  the  outset  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  exceeding  difticulty 
of  the  comparison  or  of  precise  and  firm  classihcation  of  the  thcistic  faiths 
of  mankind.  'I'hcy  arc  all  -at  least  all  the  ethnic  faiths  developments 
or  ev(jlutions,  having  undergone  various  and  immense  changes.  'I'heir 
evolutions  amount  to  revolutions  in  some  cases.  They  are  not  permanently 
marked  by  the  same  features,  and  will  not  admit  the  samt  predicates  at 
different  times.  Some  arc  found  to  differ  more  from  themselves  in  their 
history  than  from  one  another,  There  is  such  an  intercrossing  of  principles 
and  manifold  forms  of  representation  as  to  lead  the  most  learned  specialists 
into  disputes  and  op|)osing  conclusions,  and  render  a  scientilic  characteriza- 
tion and  classilication  impossible.  The  niost  and  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  bring  the  teachings  ot  the  historic  religions  in  this  particular  into  com- 
parison as  to  five  or  six  of  the  fundamental  and  njost  distinctive  features  of 
Thcistic  conception.  Their  most  vital  points  of  likeness  and  difference 
will  thus  appear.  It  will  be  enough  to  include  in  the  comparison,  besides 
Christianity,  the  religions  of  ancient  Greece  and  Kome,  of  old  F.gypt, 
Indian  Hinduism  or  more  exactly,  lirahmanism,  I'ersian  Parseeism  or 
Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Chinese  Confucianism,  Celtic  Druidism.thc  Norse 
or  Teutonic  mythology,  and  Mohammedanism,  with  incidental  .sference  to 
some  less  prominent  religions.  1  class  Judaism  as  the  early  stage  of  unfold- 
ing Christianity. 

Adopting  this  method,  therefore,  of  C(jinparing  them  under  the  light  of 
a  few  leading  features  or  elements  of  the  thcistic  view,  we  begin  with  that 
which  is  most  fundamental — belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  what  we 
call  "  the  Divine;"  Deity,  some  higher  power  to  which  or  to  whom  men  sus- 
tain relations  of  dependence,  obligation  and  hope.  This  is  tlie  bottom  jjoint, 
the  (juestion  underlying  all  other  cjuestions  in  religious  belief :  Does  a  God 
exist  ?  And  here  it  is  assuring ;  a  wonderful  harmony  is  found.  All  the  his- 
toric faiths,  save  perhaps  one,  rest  on  belief  in  some  divine  existence  or 
existences  to  be  acknowledged,  feared  or  pleased.  It  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  religious  instinct  of  the  race.  And  the  intellect  concurs  in  fostering  and 
developing  the  belief.  History,  ethnology  and  philology  not  only  suggest, 
but  amply  prove  that  tiie  idea  of  God,  of  some  power  or  powers  above,  upon 
whom  man  depends  and  to  whom  he  must  answer,  is  so  normal  to  human 
reason  in  the  presence  and  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  life, 
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that  it  is  (IcveloiM^d  wherever  innnV  L-oiidition  i.s  IiIkIi  enoiiKh  for  the  action 
of  his  religious  Daluri-  at  all. 

"Gild"  Ih  the  fuiidunietital  and  cunstnu'tivi.-  idea,  and  it  is  the  K*'t-'»lL-.st 
and  most  vital  idea  of  humanity.  Hut  the  harnmny  <>f  (he  world's  religious 
faiths  in  this  positive  theistic  IcachinK  i*,  accurdinK  In  prevailing  interpre- 
tation, broken  in  the  case  of  Huddhisni.  This  appears  to  l>e  atheistic,  a 
reliKiun  or  rathcra  philosophy  of  life,  without  a  deity  oreventhe  apotheosin 
of  nature.  Many  thiuKs,  however,  incline  nie  to  the  view  of  those  inter- 
preters who  deny,  or  at  least  doubt,  the  totally  atheistic  character  of  Duddh- 
ism.  For  instance,  it  is  rooted  in  the  earlier  pantheistic  Hindu  faith,  and 
nas  historically  developed  a  cult  with  temples  and  prayers.  In  the  face  of 
these  and  other  things  only  the  most  positive  evidence  can  put  its  total 
atheism  beyond  question.  Gautama's  work  of  reform,  which  swept  away 
the  multitudinous  divinities  of  the  popular  theology,  may  not  have  been  a 
denial  of  God,  even  as  Socrates,  allege<l  atheism  was  not,  but  rather  an  over- 
throw of  the  prevalent  gross  polytheism  in  the  interest  of  the  truer  and  more 
spiritual  conception,  though  it  may  have  been  a  less  delinite  one,  of  the 
divine  being. 

And  may  we  not  justly  distinguish  between  liuddhism  as  a  mere  phil- 
osophy of  life  or  conduct,  and  Huddhisni  as  a  i'eliKi'>n,  with  its  former 
nature-gods  swept  away,  and  the  re|)lacing  better  conception  only 
obscurely  and  inadequately  brought  out  ?  At  least  it  is  certain  that  its 
teaching  was  not  dogmatic  atheism,  a  formal  denial  of  God,  but  marked 
rather  by  the  negative  attitude  of  failing  positively  to  recognize  and  affirm 
the  divine  existence.  The  divergence  in  this  case  is  undoubtedly  less  of  a 
discord  than  has  often  been  supposed.  There  are  cases  of  atheism  in  the 
midst  of  Christian  land.s,  the  outcome  of  bewilderment  through  speculative 
philosophies.  They  may  even  spread  widely  and  last  long.  They,  how- 
ever, count  but  little  against  the  great  heart  and  intellect  of  mankind,  or 
even  as  giving  a  definite  characteristic  to  the  religion  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  appear.  And  they  lose  sway,  even  as  the  Huddhist  philosophy, 
in  becoming  a  religion  that  has  had  to  resume  recognition  of  Deity.  And  it 
is  .something  grand  and  inspiring  that  the  testimony  of  the  World's  Relig- 
ions from  all  around  the  horizon  and  down  the  centuries  is  virtually  unani- 
mous as  to  this  first  great  principle  in  theistic  teaching.  It  is  the  strong 
and  ceaseless  testimony  of  the  great,  deep  heart  and  reason  of  mankind. 
Nay,  it  is  God's  own  testimony  to  his  being,  voiced  through  the  religious 
nature  and  life  made  in  his  image. 

But  let  these  various  religions  be  compared  in  the  light  of  a  second 
principle  in  theistic  teaching — that  of  monotheism.  Mere  it  is  startling  to 
find  how  terribly  the  idea  of  God,  whose  existence  is  so  unanimously 
owned,  has  been  misconceived  and  distorted.  For  taking  the  historic 
faiths  in  their  fully  developed  form,  only  two,  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism, present  n  pure  and  maintained   monotheism.     Zoroastrianism  can- 
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mil  lie  (ouiilfd  ill  licri',  thdUKli  at  tirnt  its  Ahriiiian,  or  evil  spirit,  was  luit 
ciiiu'i-ivcil  of  a>  a  (icxl,  it  iiflcrward  lapM'd  into  '.livoiovical  iliialisiii  ami  prac- 
tical polylhclsiii.  All  Iht'  rest  are  pri'vailiiiiily  and  diiicordanlly  polytheistic. 
'I'lity  move  off  into  endlesit  iiiiiltiplicity  of  divinities  niid  >{rotesi|iie 
dct{radalions  of  their  character.  This  fact  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
aliilily  of  the  human  mind,  without  supernatural  help,  to  formulate  and 
maintain  the  necessary  idea  of  (iod  worthily. 

This  dark  and  regretful  |ilienomenoii  is,  however,  much  relieved  liy 
several  nuidifyinn  facts.  One  is  that  the  search  lif,dits  of  history  and  jihil 
olo>(y  reveal  for  the  principal  historic  faiths  hack  of  their  slajs'es  and  condi- 
tions of  luxuriantly  developed  polytheism,  the  existence  of  an  early  or 
possilily,  though  not  certainly,  primitive  monotheism.  This  point,  I  know, 
is  strongly  contested,  especially  liy  many  whose  views  are  determined  by 
acceptance  of  the  evolutionist  hypothesis  of  the  derivative  orivfin  of  the 
human  race.  Itut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence,  as  made  clear  through 
the  true  historical  method  of  investigation,  is  decisive  for  monotheism  as 
the  earliest  'known  form  of  theistic  conception  in  the  religions  of  Kgypt, 
China,  India,  and  the  original  Druidism,  as  well  as  of  the  two  faiths  already 
clas.sed  as  as.serting  the  divine  unity. 

I'olytheisms  are  found  to  he  actual  growths.  Tracing  them  hack  they 
become  simpler  and  simpler.  "The  younger  the  polytheism  the  fewer  the 
gods,"  until  a  stage  is  reached  where  God  is  conceived  of  as  one  alone. 
This  accords,  too,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  with  the  psychological 
genesis  of  ideas-  the  singular  number  jireceding  the  plural,  the  idea  of  a 
g(id  preceding  the  idea  of  gods,  the  aftirmation,  "There  is  a  God,"  going 
before  the  aftirmation  there  are  two  or  many  gods. 

Another  fact  of  belief  is  that  thu  polytheisms  have  not  held  their  tields 
without  dissent  and  revolt.  Over  against  the  tendency  of  dejiraved  human- 
ity to  corrupt  the  idea  of  God  and  multiply  imaginary  and  false  divinities, 
there  are  forces  that  act  for  correction  and  improvement.  'I'he  human  soul 
has  been  formed  for  the  one  true  and  only  (iod.  Where  reason  is  highly 
developed  and  the  testing  powers  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  are  earn- 
estly applied  to  the  problems  of  existence  and  duty,  these  grotesque  and 
gross  polytheisms  prove  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  higher  ascents  of  civilization  faith  in  the  mythologic  divinities  is 
undermined  and  weakened.  Men  of  lofty  genius  arise,  men  of  liner  ethical 
intuitions  and  higher  religious  sense  and  aspiration,  and  better  conceptions 
of  the  power  by  and  in  which  men  live  and  move,  are  reached  and  a  reform- 
ation comes.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  epoch-making  teachings  of  Confucius 
in  China,  of  Zoroaster  in  I'ersia,  of  Gautama  in  India,  and  of  Socrates,  I'lato, 
Cicero  and  kindred  spirits  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  their  profouiider 
and  more  rational  impiiries  these,  and  such  as  these,  have  pierced  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  and  caught  sure  vision  of  the  one  true  eternal  God  above 
all  gods,  at  once  explaining  the  significance  of  them  all  and  reducing  all  but 
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the  one  to  niyllis  or  symbols.  Polytheism,  which  has  put  its  stamp  so  fjen- 
erally  on  the  historic  faiths,  has  not  held  them  in  undisputed,  full,  unbroken 
sway. 

Taking  these  modifying  facts  into  account,  the  testimony  of  these  faiths 
to  the  unity  of  God  is  found  to  be  far  larger  and  stronger  than  at  first  view 
it  seemed.  For  neither  Christianity,  with  its  Old  Testament  beginning,  nor 
Mohammedanism,  has  been  a  small  thing  in  the  world.  They  have  spoken 
for  tlie  divine  unity  for  iiges,  and  voiced  it  far  through  the  oarth.  And 
untjucstionably  the  faith  of  the  few  grand  sages,  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
race,  who,  by  "  the  world's  great  altar  stairs  that  slope  through  darkness  up 
to  God,"  have  risen  to  clear  views  of  the  sublime,  eternal  truth  of  the  divine 
unity,  is  worth  ten  thousand  times  more,  as  an  illumination  and  authority  for 
correct  faith,  than  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
millions  that  have  crowded  the  polytheistic  worships. 

But  of  the  two  found  purely  monotheistic  Christianity  has  uni(]ue 
characteristics.  Its  witness  is  original  and  independent — not  derived  as 
that  of  Islam,  which  adopted  it  from  Judaic  and  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
trinitarian,  teaching  a  triune  mystery  of  lite  in  the  one  infinite  and  eternal 
God,  as  over  against  Islam's  repudiation  of  this  mystery.  The  trinities 
detected  in  the  other  religions  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Christian 
teaching  save  the  use  of  the  number  three.  And  it  stands'accredited,  not  as  a 
mere  evolution  of  rational  knowledge,  a  scientific  discovery,  but  a.s  a  super- 
natural revelation  in  which  the  Internal  One  himself  ;.ays  to  the  world  :  "I 
am  (jocI,  and  beside  me  there  is  none." 

liut  we  pass  to  another  point  of  comparison  in  the  j)rinciple  of  i)er.son- 
ality.  Under  this  principle  the  religions  of  the  world  fall  into  two  classes  : 
Those  which  conceive  of  God  as  an  intelligent  being,  acting  in  freedom, 
and  those  which  conceive  of  him  pantheistically  as  the  sum  of  nature  or  the 
impersonal  energy  or  soul  of  all  things.  In  Christian  teaching  God  is  a 
personal  being,  with  all  the  attributes  or  predicates  that  enter  into  the  con- 
cept of  such  being.  In  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments this  conception  is  never  for  a  minute  lowered  or  obscured.  God, 
though  immanent  in  nature,  filling  it  with  his  presence  and  power,  is  yet  its 
creator  and  preserver,  keeping  it  subject  to  his  will  and  purposes,  never 
confounded  or  identified  with  it.     lie  is  the  infinite,  absolute  personality. 

The  finding  ot  this  feature  of  teaching  in  the  other  historic  religions 
depends  on  the  period  or  stage  of  development  at  which  we  take  them.  In 
the  polytheistic  forms  of  all  grades  of  development  we  are  bewildered  by 
the  immense  diversity  in  which,  in  this  particular,  the  objects  of  worship  are 
conceived,  from  the  intense  anthropomorphism  that  makes  the  gods  but 
mighty  men  or  apotheosized  ancestors,  down  through  endless  personifica- 
tions of  the  powers  and  operations  to  the  lowest  forms  of  fetichism.  Largely, 
however,  their  theistic  thought  includes  the  notion  of  personality,  and  so  a 
point  of  fellowship  is  established  |jetween  the  worshiper  and  his  gods.    But 
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we  have  to  do  mainly  with  llie  monotheistic  faiths  or  periods  of  faith.  In 
the  early  belief  of  Kgypt,  of  China,  of  India,  in  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster, 
of  Celtic  Druidism,  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  faith,  and  in  the  best  intui- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  without  doubt.  Clod  was  appre- 
hended as  a  personal  Uod.  Indeed,  in  almost  the  whole  world's  religious 
thinking  this  element  of  true  theistic  conception  has  had  more  or  less  posi- 
tive recognition  and  maintenance.  It  seems  to  have  been  spontaneously 
and  necessarily  demanded  by  the  religious  sense  and  life. 

The  human  feeling  of  helplessness  and  need  called  for  a  Cod  who 
could  hear  and  understand,  feel  and  act.  And  whenever  thought  rose 
beyond  the  many  pseudo-gods  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true  Cod  as  a  cre- 
ator and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  ten  thousand  marks  of  order,  plan  and  pur- 
pose in  nature,  speaking  to  men'.^  hearts  and  reason,  led  up  to  the  grand 
truth  that  the  Maker  of  all  is  a  thinker  and  both  knows  and  wills.  And  so 
a  relation  of  trust,  fellowship  and  intercourse  was  found  and  recognized. 
None  of  the  real  feelings  of  worship,  love,  devotion,  gratitude,  consecra- 
tion could  live  and  act  simply  in  the  presence  of  an  iinper.sonal,  uncon- 
scious, fateful  energy  or  order  of  nature.  No  consistent  hope  of  a  conscious 
personal  future  life  can  be  established  except  as  it  is  rooted  in  faith  in  a 
personal  Cod. 

And  yet  the  personality  of  Cotl  has  often  been  much  obscured  in  the 
historic  faiths.  The  obscuration  has  not  come  as  a  natural  and  spoDtaneous 
product  of  the  religious  impulse  or  consciousness,  but  of  mystic  speculative 
philosophies.  The  phenomenon  presented  bv  Spino/ism  and  later  pan- 
theisms, in  the  presence  of  Cihristianity,  was  substantially  anticipated  ages 
ago,  in  the  miilst  of  various  religious  faiths,  despite  their  own  truer 
visions  of  the  eternal  God.  .\s  we  understand  it,  the  philosophy  of  religion 
with  Hinduism,  the  later  Confucianism,  developed  I'arsceism  and  I>ruidistn 
is  substantially  pantheistic,  reilucing  Cod  to  impersonal  existence  or  the 
conscious  factors  and  forces  of  cosmic  order.  It  marks  some  of  these  more 
strongly  and  injuriously  than  others. 

How  far  do  religions  harmonize  in  including  creational  relation  and 
activity  in  their  concepticin  of  God  ?  In  Christianity,  as  you  know,  the 
notion  of  creatorshi|)  is  inseparable  from  the  divine  idea.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created."  Creator  is  another  name  for  him.  1  low  is  it  in  the 
polvtheislic  mythologies  ?  The  conce|)tion  is  thrown  inti/  inextricable  con- 
fusion. In  .some,  as  in  the  early  Greek  and  Koman,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  eternal,  and  the  gods,  even  the  highest,  are  their  offspring.  In 
advancing  stages  and  fuller  pantheons,  almost  everywhere,  the  notion  of 
creatorship  emerges  in  connection  with  the  mvthologic  divinities.  In  the 
monotheisms,  whether  the  earlier  or  those  reached  in  philosophic  periods, 
it  is  "clear  and  unequivocal — in  China,  India,  I'^gypt,  Persia,  and  the 
Druidic  leaching. 

I'anthei.stic  thought,  however,  while  it  offers  accounts  of    world-origins 
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confuses  or  overthrows  real  creational  action  by  various  processes  of  divine 
self-unfolding,  in  which  God  and  the  universe  are  idcntilietl,  and  either  the 
divine  is  lost  in  the  natural  or  nature  itself  is  God.  Tlie  pantheism  seenus 
to  resolve  itself  sometimes  into  atheism ;  sometimes  into  acosmism.  But 
while  the  creative  attribute  seems  to  appear  in  some  way  and  measure  in  all 
the  historic  religions,  I  have  found  no  instance  apart  from  Christianity  and 
its  derivatives  in  which  cirado  ex  ni/iilo,  or  absolute  creation,  is  taught. 
This  is  a  distinction  in  which  Christianity  must  be  counted  as  fairly  standing 
alone. 

A  point  of  high  importance  respects  the  inclusion  of  the  ethical 
attribute  in  the  notion  of  God  and  the  divine  government.  To  what  extent 
do  they  hold  him,  not  only  a  governor,  but  a  morul  governor,  whose  will 
enthrones  righteousness,  and  whose  administration  aims  at  moral  character 
and  the  blessedness  of  ethical  order  and  excellence?  The  comi)arison  on 
this  point  reveals  some  strange  phenomena.  In  the  nature-worshij)s  and 
polytheistic  conditions  there  is  found  an  almost  complete  disconnection 
between  religion  and  morality,  the  rituals  c)f  worship  not  being  at  all  adjusted 
to  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  holy,  sin-hating,  pure  and  righteous.  The 
grossest  anthropomorphisms  have  prevailed,  and  almost  every  passion,  vice, 
meanness  and  wrong  found  among  men  were  paralleled  in  the  nature  and 
actions  of  the  gods.  Often  their  very  worship  has  been  marked  by  horrible 
and  degrading  rites.  But  as  human  nature  carries  in  itself  a  moral  consti- 
tution, and  the  reason  spontaneously  acts  in  the  way  of  moral  distinctions, 
judgments  and  demands,  it  necessarily,  as  it  advanced  in  knowledge,  cred- 
ited the  objects  of  its  worship  with  more  or  less  of  the  moral  qualities  ii 
required  in  men.  The  moral  institutions  and  demands  could  not  act  with 
clearness  and  force  in  rude  and  uncivilized  men  and  peoples.  The  degrees 
of  ethical  elements  in  their  conception  of  the  gods  reflected  the  less  or 
greater  development  of  the  moral  life  that  evolved  the  Iheistic  ideas. 

But  whenever  the  religious  faith  was  monotheistic,  and  especially  in  its 
more  positive  and  clearer  forms,  the  logic  of  reason  and  conscience  lifted 
thought  into  clear  and  unecjuivocal  aiipiehension  of  the  supreme  being  as 
the  power  whose  government  makes  for  righteousness.  l'"inely  and  impres- 
sively does  this  attribute  come  to  view  in  the  teachings  of  the  faith  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  of  Confucianism,  of  Zoroastrianism,  of  Druidism,  anil  of 
the  theism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sages.  But  Brahmanisni,  that  mighty 
power  of  the  East,  though  it  abounds  in  moral  precepts  and  virtuous  max- 
ims and  rules  of  life,  fails  to  give  these  a  truly  religious  or  theistic  sanction 
by  any  clear  assurance  that  the  advancement  or  triumph  of  the  right  and 
gooil  is  the  aim  of  the  ilivine  government.  Indeed  the  pantheistic  thought 
of  that  system  obliterating  the  divine  per.sonality  leaves  scarcely  any  room 
for  a  moral  purpose, or  any  other  purpose, in  the  cosmic  energy.  .\nd  Bud- 
dhism, though  largely  a  philosophical  ethic  only-  however,  of  the  "good  " 
sort — vet  by  its  failure  to  mak-.j  ))  isitive  assertion  of  a  su|)reiiie  being,  save 
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simply  as  the  infinite  unknown  behind  nature  of  which  (Brahma)  nothing 
may  be  predicted  except  that  it  is,  perceives  and  is  ijlessed,  fails  also,  of 
course,  to  afilirm  any  moral  predicates  for  its  nature  or  movement.  The 
ethics  of  life,"  divorced  from  religious  sanction,  stand  apart  from  theistical 
dynamics. 

Christianity  makes  the  moral  attributes  of  God  fundamental.  His  gov- 
ernment and  providence  have  a  supreme  ethical  aim,  the  overthrow  of  sin 
with  its  disor'ler  and  misery,  and  the  making  of  all  things  new  in  a  kingdom 
in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell.  And  we  rejoice  to  trace  from  the  great 
natural  religions  round  the  globe  how  generally  and  sometimes  inspiringly 
this  grand  feature  of  true  theism  has  been  discerned  and  used  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  character  and  life — furnishing  a  testimony  obscured  or  broken  only 
by  the  crudest  fetichisms,  or  lowest  polytheisms,  or  by  pantheistic  teachings 
that  reduce  God  to  impersonality  where  the  concept  of  moral  character 
becomes  inapplicable. 

But  a  single  additional  feature  of  theistic  teaching  can  be  brought  into 
this  comparative  view.  How  far  do  the  various  religions  include  in  their 
idea  of  God  redemptive  relation  and  administration?  Soma  comparativists, 
as  you  are  aware,  class  two  of  them  as  religions  of  redemption  or  deliver- 
ance—Buddhism and  Christianity.  But  if  Buddhism  is  to  l)e  so  classed, 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  including  Brahmanism.  For,  as  Prof.  Max  MuUer 
has  so  clearly  shown.  Buddhism  rests  upon  and  carries  forward  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  world  aud  human  destiny  and  the  way  of 
its  attainment.  They  both  start  witli  tlie  fact  that  the  condition  of  man  is 
unhappy  through  his  own  errors,  and  set  forth  a  way  of  deliverance  or  sal- 
vation. Both  connect  this  state  of  misery  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  mnumerably  repeated  incarnations,  or  births  and  deaths, 
with  a  possible  deliverance  in  a  final  absorption  into  the  repose  of  absolute 
existence  or  cessation  of  conscious  individuality — Nirvana. 

It  is  connected,  tOo,  in  both,  with  a  |)hilosophy  of  the  world  that  pan- 
theistically  reduces  God  into  impersonality,  making  the  divine  but  the  ever- 
moving  course  of  nature.  And  the  deliverance  comes  as  no  free  gift,  gra- 
cious help  or  accomplishment  of  God,  but  an  issue  that  a  man  wins  for 
himself  by  knowledge,  ascetic  repression  of  desire  and  self-reduction  out  of 
conscious  individuality,  reabsorption  into  primal  being.  '  (Jod  is  not  con- 
ceived of  as  a  being  of  redeeming  love  and  loving  activity.  A  philosophy 
of  self-redemption  is  substituted  for  faith  and  surrender  to  a  redeeming 
God.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  philosophy  that  pessimistically  condemns 
life  itself  as  an  evil  and  misfortune  to  be  escaped  from  and  to  be  escaped 
by  self-redemption,  because  life  finds  no  saving  in  God.  And  so  these  faiths 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  attribute  to  God  redemptive  character  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Christianity  stands,  therefore,  as  the  only  faith  that  truly  and  fully  con- 
ceives of  God  in  redemptive  rulership  and  activity.  In  this  faith  "God  is 
love,"  in  deepest  and  most  active  symp.ithy  with  man.     While  he  rules  for 
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the  maintenance  and  victory  of  righteousness,  he  uses  also  redeeming? 
action  for  the  anie  liii,'ii  ends  -recovering  tlie  lost  to  holiness.  In  this 
comes  in  tiic  unique  supernatural  character  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
evolution  of  natural  reli;,'ious  intuitions.  Kven  as  a  revelation,  it  is  not 
simply  an  etiiic  or  a  piiilosopliy  of  hai)|)y  life.  Christianitv  stands  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  for  a  course  of  divine  redeni|)tive  action,  the  incom- 
ing, presence  anil  activity  of  the  su|)ernaturai  in  the  world  and  lime. 

Let  us  lix  this  clearly  in  mind,  as  its  distinction  among  ail  religions, 
causing  it  to  stand  apart  and  alone.  I'^rom  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  New  it  is  a  disclosure  in  record  of  what  Ood  in 
grace  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do,  for  the  <lellverance,  recoverv  and 
eternal  salvation  from  sin,  of  lapsed,  sin-enslaved  lunnaniiv.  It  is  a  super- 
natural re(lem|)tive  work  and  i)rovision,  with  an  ins|)ired  instruction  as  to 
the  way  and  duty  of  life.  If  Christianitv  be  not  this,  ("hrislcndoni  has  been 
deluded.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  divine  love  and  help  which  the  race  needs, 
and  only  God  could  give. 

Let  us  sum  u|)  the  results  of  this  hurried  comparison.  On  the  funda- 
mental point  of  affirming  or  implying  the  existence  of  Ood  the  testimonv  is 
a  rich  harmony.  To  the  monotheistic  concei)tion  there  is  strong  witness 
from  the  earliest  great  historical  religions  -the  Kgv|)tian,  Chinese,  Indian, 
original  /oroastrianism,  and  Druidism,  ol)scured  and  alnio.-.!  \n>t  in  later 
growths  of  enormous  |)olytlicisms,  till  restored  there  and  elsewhere  in 
greater  or  less  degree  under  the  belter  inluilinns  of  sages,  including  those  of 
(ireece  and  Rome.  The  divine  personalilv  is  witnessed  to,  though  often 
under  the  rudest  and  most  distorted  notions,  by  almost  all  religions,  but 
darkened  out  oi  sight  by  pantheistic  <levelopments  in  India,  China,  Oruidism, 
and  among  the  (ireeks.  Creational  activity  in  some  sense  and  measure  has 
been  almost  evervwhere  included  in  the  idea  of  Ood;  but  cretdio  <r  iiiliilo 
seems  [leculiar  t(j  Christianitv.  The  attribution  of  ethical  attributes  to  (iod 
has  varied  in  degrees  according  to  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  tribes 
and  nations  or  their  religious  leaders,  made  inconsistent  here  and  there  by 
pantheistic  theories  -(Christianity,  however,  giving  the  moral  idea  supreme 
emphasis.  .\nd  (inallv  redeeming  love  and  effort  in  redem|)tion  from  moral 
evil  is  clearlv  asserted  onlv  in  the  Christian  teaching. 

The  other  hisiori<'  faiths  have  grasped  some  of  the  great  essential  ele- 
ments of  theistic  truth.  We  rejoice  to  trace  and  recogni/.e  them.  Ihit  thev 
all  shine  forth  in  Christian  revelation.  .Vs  I  see  it,  the  other  historic  beliefs 
have  no  elements  of  true  theistic  conception  to  give  to  tMirislianity  what  it 
has  not,  but  Christianity  has  much  to  give  to  the  others.  It  unites  and  con- 
summates f)ut  of  its  own  given  light  all  the  theistic  truth  that  has  been  sought 
and  seen  in  partial  vision  by  sincere  souls  along  the  ages  and  round  the 
world.  And  more,  it  gives  what  they  have  not  —  a  disclosure  of  God's 
redeeming  love  and  actiim,  presenting  to  mankind  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life.     And  we  jov  to  hold  it  and  offer  it  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 
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THE  thf:oi.(x;y  of  Judaism. 

Hy  Rahiii  Isaac  M.  Wisk,  D.l). 

The  theolugv  of  Judaism,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many,  is  a  new  academic 
discipline.  'I'liey  maintain  tliat  Judaism  is  identical  with  legalism, —  a  relig- 
ion of  deeds  without  dogmas.  Theology  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  dogmas 
of  any  religion.  There  could  lie  no  theology  of  Judaism.  The  modern  lati- 
tudinarians  and  syncrctists  on  their  part  maintain  we  need  more  religion 
and  less  theology,  or  no  theology  at  all,  deeds  and  no  creeds.  For  religion 
is  undefinable  and  purely  subjective  ;  theology  defines  and  casts  free  senti- 
ments into  dictatorial  words.  Religion  unites  and  theology  divides  the 
human  family  not  seldom  into  hostile  factions. 

Research  and  reflection  antagonize  these  objections.  They  lead  to 
conviction,  both  historically  and  psychologically.  'I'ruth  unites  and 
appeases  ;  error  begets  antagonism  and  fanaticism.  Krror,  whether  in  the 
spontaneous  belief  or  in  the  scientific  formulas  of  theology,  is  the  cause  of 
the  distracting  factionalism  in  the  transcendental  realm.  Truth  well  defined 
is  the  most  successful  arbitrator  among  mental  combatants.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, the  best  method  'o  unite  the  human  family  in  harmony,  peace  and  good 
will  is  to  construct  a  rational  and  humane  system  of  theology,  as  free  from 
error  as  possible,  clearlv  defined  and  appealing  directly  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  all  normal  men.  Research  and  reflection  in  the  field  of  Israel's 
literature  and  history  produce  the  conviction  that  a  code  of  laws  is  no  relig- 
ion. \'et  legalism  and  oliscrvances  arc  but  one  form  of  Judaism.  The 
underlying  principles  and  doctrines  are  essentially  Judaism,  and  these  are 
material  to  the  theology  of  Judaism,  and  these  are  essentially  dogmatic. 

Scriptures  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  advance  the  doctrine  of  divine 
inspiration  and  revelation.  Ratiocinate  this  as  you  may,  it  always  centers 
in  the  proposition  :  There  exists  an  inter-relation  antl  a  faculty  of  inter- 
communication in  the  nature  r)f  that  universal,  prior  and  su|)erior  Heing  and 
the  individualized  being  called  man ;  and  this  also  is  a  dogma. 

Sciiptures  teach  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  also  Sovereign  Providence. 
He  provides  sustenance  for  all  that  stand  in  need  of  it.  He  foresees  and 
foreordains  all,  shapes  the  destinies  and  disposes  the  affairs  of  man  and 
mankind,  and  takes  constant  cognizance  of  their  doings.  He  is  the  law- 
giver, the  judge  and  the  executor  of  his  laws.  Press  all  this  to  the  ultimate 
abstraction  and  formulate  it  as  you  may,  it  always  centers  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  "  Die  sittliche  Weltordnung,"  the  universal,  moral,  just,  benevolent 
and  beneficent  theocracy,  which  is  the  cause,  the  source  and  textbook  of  all 
canons  of  ethics;  and  this  again  is  a  dogma. 
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Scriptures  teach  that  virtue  and  righteousness  are  rewarded ;  vice, 
misdeeds,  crimes,  sins  are  punished,  inasmuch  as  they  are  free-will  actions 
of  man  ;  and  adds  tiiereto  that  the  free  aiui  henevoient  Deity,  under  certain 
conditions,  pardons  sin,  iniquity  and  transgression.  Here  is  an  apparent 
contradiction  between  justice  and  grace  in  the  Supreme  Heing.  i'ress  tiiis 
to  its  ultimate  abstraction,  formulate  it  as  you  may,  and  you  will  alwavs 
arrive  at  some  proposition  concerning  atonement;  and  this  also  is  a  dogma. 

As  far  hack  into  the  twilight  of  myths,  the  early  dawn  of  human  rea- 
son, as  the  origin  of  religious  knowledge  was  traced,  mankind  was  in  pos- 
session of  four  dogmas.  They  were  always  present  in  men's  cimsciousness, 
although  philosophy  has  not  discovered  the  antecedents  of  the  syllogism 
of  which  these  are  the  conclusions.  The  exceptions  are  only  such  tribes, 
clans,  or  individuals  as  had  not  yet  become  conscious  of  their  own  senti- 
ments, not  being  crystallized  into  conceptions,  and  in  conse(juence  thereof 
had  no  words  to  express  them;  but  those  are  very  rare  exceptions.  These 
four  dogmas  are  : 

1.  There  exists — in  one  or  more  forms  of  being — a  superior  being, 
living,  mightier  and  higher  than  any  other  being  known  or  imagined. 
(Existence  of  God.) 

2.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  this  superior  being,  and  in  the  nature  of 
man,  the  capacity  and  desire  of  mutual  sympathy,  inter-relation  and  inter- 
communication.    (Revelation  and  worship.) 

3.  The  good  and  the  right,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  are  desirable; 
the  opposites  thereof  are  detestable  and  repugnant  to  the  superior  being 
and  to  man.     (Conscience,  ethics,  and  icsthetics.) 

4.  There  exists  for  man  a  state  of  felicity  or  toiment  beyond  this  state 
of  mundane  life.     (Immortality,  reward,  or  punishment.) 

These  four  dogmas  of  the  human  family  are  the  postulate  of  all  the- 
ology and  theologies,  and  they  are  axiomatic.  They  re(|uire  no  proof,  for 
what  all  men  alwavs  knew  is  self-evi<lent  :  and  no  proof  can  be  adduced  to 
them,  for  they  are  transcendent.  Philosophy,  with  its  apparatuses  and 
methods  of  cogitation,  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  expound  them,  cannot 
negate  them,  and  none  ever  did  prove  such  negation  satisfactorily,  even  to 
the  individual  reasoner  himself. 

AH  systems  of  theology  are  built  on  these  four  postulates.  They  differ 
only  in  the  definitions  of  the  <iuiddity,  the  extension  and  expansion  of  these 
dogmas  in  accordance  with  the  progression  or  retrogression  of  different 
ages  and  countries.  They  differ,  in  their  <lerivation  of  doctrine  or  dogma 
from  the  main  postulates;  their  reduction  to  practice  in  ethics  and  worship, 
forms  and  formulas ;  their  methods  of  application  to  hun\an  affairs,  and 
their  notions  of  obligation,  accountability,  hope  or  fear. 

These  accumulated  differences  in  the  various  systems  of  theology, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  logically  contained  in  these  postulates,  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism;  an  appeal  to  reason  is  always  legitimate,  a  rational  justili- 
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cation  is  ic<|uisite.  i'lie  ai^'iiincuts  ailvaiKcd  in  all  llifsi;  cases  are  not 
always  appeals  to  the  standard  of  reason — therefore  the  disagreements  — 
they  are  mostly  historical.  "  Whatever  we  have  not  from  the  knowledije  of 
all  mankind  we  have  from  the  knowied,u;e  of  a  verv  respectahle  portion  of 
it  in  our  lioly  hooks  and  sacred  traditions"  is  I  lie  main  arttuinent.  .So  each 
system  of  theolotrv,  in  as  far  as  it  differs  from  others,  relies  for  proof  of  its 
particular  conceptions  and  knowle(li,'es  on  it.--  traditions,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, as  the  knowledi,'e  of  a  portion  of  mankind;  so  each  parliciilar  theol- 
ogy dei)cnds  on  its  sources. 

So  also  does  Judaism.  It  is  i)ased  upmi  the  fdur  pu.stulales  of  all 
theology,  and  in  justiruation  of  it>  extensions  and  expansions,  its  derivation 
of  doctrine  and  doi,'ma  fioni  the  main  |)ostiilates,  its  entire  develcii)meiil,  it 
points  to  its  sources  and  liailitidiis,  and  at  v,lrioll^  limes  alscitothe  standard 
of  reason,  not,  however,  till  the  |)liil<i>()phers  pressed  it  to  reason  in  self- 
defense  ,  because  it  claimed  the  divine  aiithoritv  for  its  sources,  higher  than 
which  there  is  none.     .\nd  so  we  have  arrived  at  our  .suliject. 

We  know  what  theologv  is,  so  we  mibt  delinc  liere  oiiK-  what  Jmhiism 
is.  Judaism  is  the  comi)lex  of  Israel's  religious  sentiments  latiocinated  to 
conceptions  in  harmony  with  its  Jehovistic  (Jodcognition. 

These  coiicei)tions  inaile  permaneiU  in  the  consciiuisness  of  this  people 
are  the  religious  knowledges  which  form  the  substratum  to  the  theologv  of 
Judaism.  I'he  Tliorah  maintains  thai  its  "teaching  and  canon  "are  divine. 
Man's  knowleilge  of  the  true  and  the  gond  comes  dircctiv  to  huhian  rea- 
son and  conscience  (which  is  unconscious  reason)  from  the  supreme  and 
universal  reason,  the  absolulelv  true  and  good  ;  or  it  comes  toliim  iiulirectlv 
from  the  same  source  bv  the  manifestations  n(  nature,  the  facts  of  historv 
and  man's  power  of  induction.  This  ])riiiciple  is  in  conforinitv  with  the 
second  postulate  of  theologv,  and  its  extension  in  harmony  with  the  stand- 
ard of  reason. 

All  knowledge  of  (lod  and  his  attributes,  the  true  and  the  good,  came 
to  man  by  successive  revelations,  of  the  indirect  kind  lirst,  which  we  may 
call  natural  revelation,  and  the  direct  kind  afterward,  which  we  may  call 
transcendental  revelation  ;  both  these  revel.itions  concerning  (lod  and  his 
substantial  attributes,  together  with  their  historical  genesis,  are  recorded  in 
the  Thorah  in  the  Seven  Holy  Names  of  God,  to  which  neither  prophet  nor 
philosopher  in  Israel  added  even  one,  and  all  of  which  constantly  recur  in 
all  Hebrew  literature. 

What  we  call  the  (jod  of  revelation  is  actually  intended  to  designate 
God  as  made  known  in  the  transcendental  revelations  including  the  succes- 
sive God-ideas  of  natural  revelation.  His  attributes  of  revelation  are  made 
known  only  in  those  passages  of  the  Thorah,  in  which  he  himself  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  to  man  of  himself,  his  name  and  his  attributes,  and  not  by 
any  induction  or  reference  from  any  law,  story  or  (If)ing  ascribed  to  God 
anywhere.     The  prophets  only  expand  or  define  those  conceptions  of  Deity 
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wliicli  tliL'Sf  |)ass;ii,'c's  of  (liicci  traii.si'ciidi'iital  ri'vcliitioii  in  llic  'I'lKiriili 
contain.  I'litTi'  I'xisl.s  no  oIIut  souii'o  from  which  to  donvo  the  I'o^nition 
of  the  (Jod  of  iTVflalion. 

Whali'vcr  tlicorv  or  practice  is  contrary  or  contradictory  to  Israul's<iod 
cugnition   can   liavc  no   place  in  tlie  theology  of  Judaism.      It'  con»|)rises 
necessarily  : 

The  doctrine  conccrnint,'  providence,  its  relations  to  the  Individual,  the 
nations  and  mankind.  Tliis  includes  the  doctrine  of  covenant  helween  (lod 
and  man,  (iod  and  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  (io<l  and  the  people  of  Israel  or 
the  election  of  Israel. 

'The  doctrine  concernini;  atonement.  .\re  sins  expialcil,  forgiven  or 
pardoned,  and  what  are  the  conditions  or  means  for  such  expiation  of  sins  ? 

This  leads  u.s  to  the  doctrine  of  clivine  worship  generally,  its  obligatory 
nature,  its  |)roper  means  and  forms,  its  suhjective  or  objective  import,  which 
includes  also  the  prccejjts  concerning  holv  seasons,  holy  |)laces,  holy  convo- 
cations, and  consecrated  or  specially  a[)poinle<l  persons  to  conduct  such 
divine  worship,  and  the  standard  to  distinguish  conscientiously  in  the  Thorah 
the  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  which  were  originally  intended  to  he  always 
obligatory,  from  those  which  were  originally  intended  for  a  certain  time  and 
j)lace.  and  under  special  circumstances. 

'i'he  doctrine  concerning  the  human  will;  is  it  free,  conditioned  or  con- 
trolled by  reason,  faith  or  any  other  agency.''  This  includes  the  postulate  of 
ethics. 

'i'he  duty  an<l  accountability  of  man  in  all  his  relations  to  (iod,  man  and 
himself,  to  his  nation  and  to  his  government  and  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
family.  This  includes  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  |)ast,to  that  which  the  i)rocess 
of  history  developed  and  established. 

This  leads  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  future  of  niankind,  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  historical  process,  to  culminate  in  a  higher  or  lower  status  of 
humanity.  'I'his  includes  the  (juestion  of  perfectibility  of  human  nature  and 
the  possibilities  it  contains,  which  establishes  a  standard  of  duty  we  owe  to 
the  future. 

The  doctrines  concerning  personal  immortality,  future  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, the  means  by  which  such  immortality  is  attained,  the  condition  on 
which  it  depends,  what  insures  reward  or  punishment. 

The  theology  of  Judaism  as  a  systematic  structure  must  solve  these 
problems  on  the  basis  of  Israel's  God-cognition.  This  being  the  highest  in 
man's  cognition,  the  solution  of  all  problems  upon  this  basis,  ecclesiastical, 
ethical  or  in  eschatology,  must  be  final  in  theology,  provided  the  judgment 
which  leads  to  this  solution  is  not  erroneous.  An  erroneous  judgment  from 
true  antecedents  is  possible.  In  such  cases  the  first  safeguard  is  an  appeal 
to  reason,  and  the  second,  though  not  secondary,  is  an  ap|)eal  to  holy  writ 
and  its  best  commentaries.  Wherever  these  two  authorities  agree,  reason 
and  holy  writ,  that  the  solution  of  any  problem   from  the  basis  of  Israel's 
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G()tl-c(>Kniti<)ii  is  cnrictfl,  icititiidi'  i^  (.'stalilislicil,  tlic  iiltim.Uc  miIhiihii  is 
found. 

'I'liis  is  the  slnicltirc  i)f  a  syslciiiulic  tliculnity:  Israel's  ( iodcof^iiitU'ii  is 
tlif  sulistratum,  the  substance;  holy  writ  and  the  standard  of  reason  are  the 
desiderata,  and  the  faculty  of  reason  is  the  a|>|iaratiis  to  solve  the  prohleins 
which  in  their  unity  are  the  iheolotjv  of  Judaism,  higher  than  which  none 
can  he. 
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rUH   ANCIKN'I'    kKI.IClON    OK    INDIA    AND    I'RIMl- 
11 VK    kKVKI-.ATlON. 

Hv   Ui:v.  Mai  Kiel.   I'liiii.ii'S. 

" 'I'liu  more  wu  ^n  liaik,  the  iiKire  wu  cx.iiDino  the  k^'I''"'*  "f  miy 
relitjion.  the  purer  I  believe  we  ^hall  tiiid  the  einieeplions  of  the  |)eilv."  • 
Max  Mil  i.kk. 

Tile  Aneient  l\elit,'ii)ii  of  India  is  leveah-d  in  the  \'edas.  The  \'edas 
contain  tlirce  strata  of  literature  extenilin.i,'  over  u  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  3'ears,  viz.:  'I'liu  M<int/iras,  the  oldest  hymns;  the  /Ira /nil a  11  us, 
treatises  on  ritualism;  and  the  Cpmiis/uids,  philosophical  (lisi|uisitions. 
Kach  of  these  marks  a  distinct  period  in  tiie  development  of  reliKi""-  I  o 
do  justice,  therefore,  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
trace  the  Vedic  (l)ctrine  of  'rheoloL;y,  Costnology,  .\nthro|)oloi,'y  and  Sole- 
riology  in  each  of  these  periods,  and  to  point  out  what  light  they  throw  on 
the  Hible  doctrine  of  a  "  Primitive  Kevelation."  Space,  however,  will  not 
|iermit  me  to  do  more  than  tcj  trace  roughly  the  first,  vi/.,  the  N'edic  iloctrine 
of  God,  and  to  show  tiuit  it  can  be  much  more  rationally  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  "  Reminiscence"  than  on  the  suppo>iiion  that  it 
is  an  evolution, 

'I'he  Maiilliiiis  brim,'  before  us  the  ancient  Hindus,  then  called  Arvans, 
worshiping  the  elements  of  nature  as  living  persons,  such  as  Dyaus,  the 
bright  sky;  Varuna,  the  allembracing  lirmament ;  Indra,  the  cloudy  atmos- 
phere; Jiurya,  the  sun;  Uslias,  the  dawn,  and  I'rithivi,  the  broad  earth. 
I leiice  their  worship  is  denominated  "  I'hysiolatry."  This  term,  however, 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Their  wor.slii])  included  the  elements  of 
nature  and  something  more  :  it  included  the  natural  and  the  suiicrnatiiral 
so  blendeil  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  Were  it  all  nature,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  personification,  for  personification  implies  the  knowledge  of  a 
jierson,  and  the  |)ersonification  of  a  natural  objeci  as  an  ohjcct  of  wors/iifi, 
im|)lies  the  concept,  more  or  less  clear,  of  what  we  call  (jod. 

The  recognition  of  the  supernatural  in  the  natural  is  the  result  of  that 
tendency  deeply  rooted  in  humanity  which  impels  man  everywhere  to  seek 
and  to  worship  some  being  or  beings  greater  than  himself.  Hence  he  grows 
into  religion  as  naturally  and  unconsciously  as  he  grows  into  manhood.  He 
no  sooner  wakes  into  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  being  separate  from 
nature  than  he  feels  his  dependence  upon,  and  moral  relationship  to,  some 
Being  above  nature  to  whom  he  owes  homage.  This  is  the  first  sense  of  the 
Godhead,  the  scfistis  iiiiiiiinis,  "a  sense  divine  of  something  interfused,"  a 
Copyiighf,  1893,  by  J.  H.  U. 
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.-<ciiM-  llic  ii'>iill  iii>(  iif  ifiisDiiiiiL,',  iini  iif  i{fi)crali/atii>n,  Iml  ;iii  iiiinu'iliatf 
|)i-n'i'|>lii>ii  M>  ri'al  ami  iiri'^i^lililc  as  lliat  of  the  y.ti<t.  Ami  as  man  is  cnii 
sciiiiis  III  iIk'  l-Hn  In  I'liL'  UmiwinL!  what  man  is,  sn  he  is  CDiisi'ious  of  tlio 
HUpfrnaliirai,  hcfnii'  Isiidwim,'  \slial  (Iml  is.  This  is  iicccsHnrily a  vt'ry  vaKUt- 
nml  iiiroiii|ik'ti'  idea  nf  the  ( indlieail,  sn  \ai,'iie  as  to  elmlr  (leliiiitiiui  ami  an 
iiie(im|>leli'  as  nut  In  lie  iiameil.'  The  I'elasttiaiis,  aeeordim,'  t>i  llerndolus, 
wiiisliiped  Mods  wilhiiul  lia\iiii;  names  fui  an\  <il  them;  and  the  aneient 
(lerinans,  aeetuclini;  to  1  aeitiis,  worshiped  (iod  as  "that  seeret  Ihini;  known 
onlv  l)V  ie\erenee."  ■'  Maiiv  of  the  \  edie  liards  express  Iheir  emisi  iousness 
olliiin  liv  llie  phrase,  •'Thai,"  and  "  I'hal  one."  I  hev  knew  that  he  is, 
hut  where  and  how  Ihev  knew  not,  and  heme  Ihev  trie<l  to  liinl  him  in  the 
phenomena  ol  natiiie. 

IS  il  ihonLjh  Ihev  knew  not  (iod  as  a  jierson.il  iieini,'  distinct  Inmi 
natural  phenomena,  Ihev  possessed  a  wonderful  knowiediie  of  llie  aelions 
and  atlrii)Utes  wliiih  |)ri'iniim'nllv  lieloni,'  to  him.  TlieN  aserihed  to  the 
personified  elements  of  nature  tiie  fumlions  of  Creator,  I'reserver  and 
Killer ;  anil  llie  allrilmles  of  inlinilv ,  omiiiseielue,  omiii|ioleiu'e,  iinmortalitv, 
ri),diteolisness,  holiness  and  merev.  liie  eoiitent  of  this  kiiowledije  is  far 
more  detinite  and  extensive  than  that  furnished  liy  ihe  .uiisus  iiuiiiinis. 
The  (|iiestion  then  arises  llow  did  thev  aeipiire  lliis  knowledge?  An 
answer  to  this  qiieslion  will  make  clear  the  eorreclness  of  our  delinitioii  of 
the  "first  sen.se  of  Ihe  (Jodliead,"  and  Ihe  means  hv  which  il  was  developed 
so  as  to  emlirace  the  cliaiaclei  islics  of  the  Deilv. 

'I'liere  are  onlv  three  answers  coiueivaMe 

'I'liev  acquired  it  (I)  li\  iiiluilioii  ;  or  fJ)  by  espcrieiice  ;  01  (  O  I'v 
revelation. 

I.      Did  lhe\-  aci|uiie  il  li\'  iiiluilion  ? 

We  ha\e  slated  alreaiK  what  kiiouledye  of  (iod  we  conceive  man 
eapalilc  of  acfiuiriliL!  hv  inlililion,  vi/.:  a  vais'ue  indeliiiile  idea  of  Ihe 
su|)ernatliral  in  Ihe  natural,  of  some  lieini;  almvu  himself  on  whom  he 
depends,  and  whom  he  should  worship.  Ilul  who  that  beiiii,'  is,  and  w  hat 
his  allrihules  are,  lu'  has  no  means  ol  know  inu.  ' 
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'  "In  piitflvini;  ilir  liiriiilir  we  nriilur  iiiiiiil,  nor  iiKnsiire,  nor  roinp.Trc,  nor  name. 
W'f  know  not  wIku  il  is.  lull  «r  knriw  ili.il  il  is,  hii.Tiisc  wt  ai  inally  firl  il  :iik1  are  lironylit  in 
contact  vv'illi  it." — .1/<(.i  .1///7A  ; '.«  Ilil'hirt  l.iiliiirs. 

■'  Pt-OfHitttim'  ni>ntiitihiis  o/*/^i-llaiif  st-i  rt'titm  illitii  ijiitui  M'l'ti  ft'X'i'ri'ntin  7'iifcfif, 
"  HfsiiU's  lli.Tl  ik-liiiili'  conscionsiirss  of  wliicli  lot;ic  forlnlllall•^  tlif  l:iws,  there  is  also  an 
inddinite  conscioiismss  wliltli  1  annol  lie  formiil.itei).  Hcsidcs  complete  tlion^'his.and  besides 
the  thonijlKs  wliicli  'tioiij;!.  intuniplete  admit  of  completion  ;  tlicre  are  tlioiifjhts  v^hicli  il  is 
impossible  to  complete  and  yet  wliicli  are  still  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. — lUrberl  S/'riicer,  /'.K.S. 

3The  relifions  sentinieni  which  impels  men  to  believe  in  and  worship  a  .Supreme  Keinf;  Is 
an  evidence  of  his  e.vislence,  but  not  an  c.xhiliiiion  of  his  char.ncler.  The  conviction  that  an 
Inlinite  Heiny  exists  seems  (orceil  upon  iis  by  the  manifest  incompleteness  of  oar  finite 
knowledge,  but  we  have  no  rational  means  whatever  of  delermiiiint;  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
Being. — Mansel. 
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If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  ancient  Hindus  did  not  ac(iuire 
their  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions  and  attrd)utes  hy  intuition. 

In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this  position,  let  us  suppose  that  man 
possesses  a  powc  of  intuition  transcending  that  of  the  .f<';/^//.s  ««/«/«»,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  able,  so  to  speak,  to  gaze  immediately  on  God  ;  and 
to  this  power  let  us  ascribe  the  Vedic  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions 
and  attributes.  No  one  will  doubt,  I  presume,  that  in  a  mental  intuition  of 
this  kind,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  can  acfjuire  knowledge  of  the  divine 
functions  anil  attributes  without  at  the  same  time  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  di\ine  person  to  whom  they  belong.  It  is  historically  true,  however, 
that  the  ancient  Hindus  did  not  know  God  as  a  person  distinct  from  nature, 
they  only  knew  his  functions  and  attributes,  which  they  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  gods  of  their  FanllKon,  the  personified  elements  of  nature. 
All  these  gods  are  alike  supreme,  creators,  preservers,  omnipotent,  benefi- 
cent, immortal.  "Among  you,  O  Gods,  there  is  none  that  is  small,  none 
that  is  young;  for  all  are  great  indued."     (R.V.  viii.  30.) 

It  might  be  affirmed  that  the  personality  of  God  was  originally  appre- 
hended by  man,  and  that  in  course  of  time  it  gradually  faded  away  from  his 
memory  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  divine  attributes. 

This  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  man  possesses  a  power  of 
intuition  tianscending  that  of  the  sensus  nuiitiuis.  For  as  long  as  man  is 
conscious,  he  must  be  conscious  of  that  power,  and  if  that  power  once  sup- 
plied him  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  always  do  so. 

Again,  had  the  ancient  Hindu--  ..cquired  their  kr  'edge  of  the  divine 
functions  and  attributes  by  intuition,  which  intuition  dves  a  knowledge 

of  the  divine  Person,  anil  assuming  that  the  meiYtal  powers  and  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  man  are  similar  everywhere,  we  must  suppose  that  other 
nations  would  have  acquired  divine  knowledge  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
no  fact,  however,  better  known  to  the  students  of  ancient  religions  than 
that  no  individuals,  much  less  nations,  when  left  to  them.selves,  have  ever 
acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  certain  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being 
distinct  from  nature.  "Kven  I'lato  did  not  make  his  way  up  to  the  idea  of 
a  divine,  self-conscious,  personal  being;  nor  distinctly  propound  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personality  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle  maintained,  more 
definitely  than  Plato,  that  the  Deity  must  be  a  personal  Being.  But  even  for 
him  it  was  not  absolute,  free-creative  power,  but  one  limited  bv  primordial 
matter;  not  the  world's  Creator,  but  only  one  who  gave  shape  to  the  rude 
materials,  and  so  not  truly  absolute." 

II.  If  the  ancient  Hindus  did  not  acquire  their  knowledge  of  the 
divine  functions  and  attributes  intuitively,  did  they  acquire  it  empirically? 

We  acquire  knowledge  by  experience  ;  by  what  we  see,  hear  and  feel. 
And  the  conclusions  of  experience  are  wider  than  its  data.  E.  g.,  we  have 
the  concepts  of  infinite  space  and  time  as  inferences  from,  or  intuition  by, 
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the  finite  space  and  lime  su|>|>lie(l  to  us  by  tlie  senses.  W'lien  we  Kiok  hack 
into  space  as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  can  neitiier  lix  its  beginning  nor  its  end- 
ing. And  when  we  contemplate  time,  w!iether  we  look  l)ackward  or  for- 
ward, there  is  always  a  l)eyond  and  a  before.  Hoth  time  and  space  arc  to 
us  boundless,  infinite.'  Therefore  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  the  ancient 
Hindus  should  not  have  ac(|uired  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  attiibutcs 
and  functions  by  the  impressions  o(  sense  and  the  reflections  of  reason — the 
mind  in  contact  with  tiie  external  world.* 

Hy  contemi'lating  the  botindlessness  of  the  tinnament  from  which  the 

•  dawn  and  the  sun  flash  forth  every  morning,  they  might  have  accpiired  the 

conce|)t   of   the   infinite   to   which   they  gave   expression    in    the  goddess 

The  regularity  with  which  tlv  heavenly  bodies  move,  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  periodiru'  recurrence  of  the  seasons  within  the  sp)here 
of  V'aruna,  the  Ileavcn-God,  might  have  suggested  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
ruler  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisilile,  who.sc  laws  (vratas)  are  fixed  and 
unassailable. 

The  permanence  of  the  firmament  as  contrasted  with  the  visible  move- 
ments of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  clouds,  storms,  and  the  changes  and 
bustle  of  this  noisy  world,  might  have  originated  tlie  idea  of  undecaying 
(agara),  immortal  (amarta\  or  eternal.* 

Again,  when  contemplating  the  Ileaven-God  enthroned  high  above  the 
earth,  with  the  sun,  niooi.,  and  stars  as  eyes  penetrating  the  darkness  and 
seeing  all  that  takes  place  in  the  world  below,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  call  him  asura  visvadevas,  the  all-knowing  spirit  or  the 
Omniscient  ?5 

Moreover,  perceiving  that  light  and  form,  color  and  beauty,  emerge 
every  morning  from  a  gloom  in  which  all  objects  seemed  confounded,  the 
old  Aryans  might  have  supposed  that  in  like  manner  the  brightness,  order, 
and  beauty  of  the  world  had  sprung  from  darkness,  in  which  the  elements 
of  all  things  had  existed  in  indistinguishable  chaos.''  And  since  it  is  the 
sun  that  disperses  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  gives  back  to  man  the 
heaven   and  the  earth  every  mc^rning,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  they 

>  Hobbcs  calls  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite  an  absurd  speech,  because  we  have  no  conception 
of  anything  we  call  Infinite.  (Leviathan.)  What  Herbert  Spencer  says  about  the  "Abso- 
lute "  is  .m  answer  to  Hobbes.  substituting  the"  Infinite  "  (or  the  "  Absolute."  Tosaylhat 
we  cannot  know  the  Infinite  is  by  implications  to  affirm  that  there  is  an  Infinite.  In  the  very 
denial  of  a  power  to  learn  what  the  Infinite  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  and 
the  making  of  this  assumption  proves  that  the  Infinite  has  been  present  to  the  mind,  not  a* 
nothing,  but  as  something. 

=  Christlieb,  "  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Helief." 

3R.  V.  II.  27,  lo;  V.  85,  3;  V.  II.  87,  6;III.  54,  18. 

4R.  V.  70,  f-2. 

5R.  V.  VIII.,  4a,  I. 

6R.  V.  X.  129. 
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inight  liiivo  coii'jludud  lliat   the   sun  brouglit   Ihoni  fmth   from  the  original 
chaos,  and  hence  that  lie  is  tiieir  Creator.' 

Lastly,  by  applying  sti|)eilative  epithets  to  the  sun  it  would  become 
supreme,  "God  among  gods  antl  the  divine  leader  of  all  the  gods,"  and  so 
the  concept  of  Omnipotence  might  have  been  fornied.'- 

In  this  way,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  functions  of  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Ruler;  and  the  attributes  of  Infinity,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence,  and 
Eternity  might  have  been  empirically  acijuired.  And  as  it  is  natural  to  sup 
pose  that  all  the  excellent  (|ualities  of  which  man  is  conscious  to  exist  in 
himself  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  an  infinitely 
higher  degree,  in  the  object  of  his  worship,  we  may  conceive  that  thus  the 
moral  attributes  of  Holiness,  Justice.  Mercy,  Love,  and  (joodness  ascribed 
to  God  might  have  been  ac(]uired. 

When  we  say  that  the  knowledge  of  (jod's  attributes  and  functions 
might  have  been  ac(iuired  empirically,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  con- 
ceivable by  us,  -ivho,  alirady  />osst-sshi^  that  knoiclfdge,  itRiNc;  it  to  the 
coittem/iliition  of  natural phitionuiia.  It  was  very  different  with  the  ancient 
Hindus,  for  they  ex  hypothcsi  had  no  such  antecedent  knowledge.  All  that 
they  had  was  the  consciousness  of  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  which 
they  could  neither  delinc  nor  separate,  and  which  conse(iucntly  they  wor- 
shiped together  with  the  natural.  Is  it  j/iobable.  then,  that  they,  starting 
7vith  that  coitsiioiisiicss  only,  elaborated  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  from  the  iiiijuessions  of  sense  and  the  reflections  of 
reason  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  did  so;  and  it  follows  that  they  |)ossessed  a 
power  of  abstraction  and  generali/.ation  e(|uai  to  that  of  the  best  thinkers  in 
any  age.  There  is  nothing  o  [priori  ini])oss!!)lc  in  this,  but  we  mav  reason- 
abl)'  ask  :  i.  Is  the  |)ossession  of  such  a  power  consistent  with  the  historical 
fact  that  tliev  were  not  conscious  of  the  coniradiction  involved  in  the  ascrip- 
tion of  inlinite  attributes  to  many  individuals?'  This  contradiction  can 
neither  be  resolved  into  mere  exaggerated  ex])ressions  uttered  in  the  ecstatic 
fervor  of  praver  and  ])raise,  nor  to  different  epochs,  or  diversities  of  wor- 
ship, for  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  whole  \'edic  Theology,  as  strik- 
ingly expressed  bv  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  "  I'.ach  God  is  to  the  mind  of  the  sup- 
])liant  as  good  as  all  the  trods.     He  is  felt  at  the  time  as  supreme  and  abso- 

>  R.  V.  I.  115,  I ;  X.  170,  4. 

-•  R.  V.  1.  so.  lu;  VIII.  10.  12. 

Sec  Max  Miiller's  Hilibeil  Lfctiircs. 

sit  is  clear  that  the  aiitliors  ul  the  hymns  had  not  attained  to  a  distinct  logical  compre- 
hension of  the  characteristics  which  they  ascrihe  to  the  objects  o(  their  .adoration.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  attributes  of  Infinity,  Omnipotence  Omnipresence  arc  ascrilicd  to  different  beings 
or  to  the  same  beiny  under  various  names  of  Punisha,  Skamba,  Itrahma,  Hiranyagarbha,etc. 
And  yet  in  other  places  these  (pialitics  are  represented  subject  to  limitations,  and  those  divine 
beings  themselves  arc  said  to  expand  by  fomt.  to  be  produced  from  other  beings  (as  Purusha 
from  Viraj)  to  be  sacrificed,  to  be  produced  from  tapas  or  to  perform  tapas.  Mnir'i  Sans- 
krit Texts,  Vol.  V,  p.  411. 
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lute,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  limitations,  whicii  to  our  mind  a  plurality  of 
gods  must  entail  on  every  single  (jod." 

2.  Is  the  possession  of  tiiis  power  consistent  with  the  historical  fact  that 
the  ancient  Hindus  never  grasped  the  idea  of  (Jod  as  a  personal  Being  dis- 
tinct from  nature?  In  obedience  to  the  imperious  law  of  the  human  mind 
which  leads  it  to  logical  unity  they  discarded  the  old  devas,  the  old  gods  of 
nature,  and  affirmed  in  the  Upanishads  the  existence  of  "One  without  a  sec- 
ond," (eka  eva  advitinam.) 

But  this  "one"  is  not  the  unity  of  Religion  which  is  Monotheism,  but 
the  unity  of  philosophy  which  is  Monism.  It  is  Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  the 
abstract  totality  of  all  existences.  It  is  not  the  abstract  of  any  one  group  of 
thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions.  It  is  analogous  to  the  word  existence  in 
Western  Philosophy.  For  that  which  is  common  to  all  thoughts,  ideas,  or 
conceptions,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  what  we  predicate  of  existence. 
Dissociated  as  this  becomes  from  each  of  its  modes  by  the  perpetual  changes 
of  those  modes,  it  remains  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  something  constant 
under  all  modes — of  being,  apart  from  its  appearance.  The  Sages  of  the 
Upanishads  grasped  the  idea  of  existence  —  of  something  constant  under  all 
modes — which  they  called  Brahma.  But  they  went  further.  They  denied  the 
reality  of  all  modes,  regarding  the  world  as  phenomen  il  only,  and  all  things 
therein  fictitious  emanations  from  Brahma  like  mirage  uom  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  "All  living  things  are  only  the  one  self  fictitiously  limited  to  this  or 
that  fictitious  mind  or  body,  and  return  into  the  self  as  soon  as  the  fictitious 
limitations  disappear." ' 

One  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  distinction  between  th&  highest 
abstraction  of  philosophy  and  the  highest  abstraction  of  religion  ;  for  many 
eminent  writers,  failing  to  appreciate  this  distinction,  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  identifying  the  Monism  of  the  Upanishads  with  the  Monotheism  of 
the  Bible.  How  infinitely  these  differ  I  need  not  indicate,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancient  Hindus  gave  up  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  living,  energizing,  sj'nipathizing  person,  they  lost  ground 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  For  personality  with  all  its  limitations, 
though  far  from  exhibiting  God  as  he  i^,  is  yet  truer,  grander,  more  elevat- 
ing, more  religious,  than  those  barren,  vague,  meaningless  abstractions  in 
which  men  babble  nothing  under  the  name  of  the  Infinite.  "  Personal  con- 
scious existence,  liniited  though  it  be,  is  yet  the  noblest  of  all  existence  of 
which  men  can  dream,  for  it  is  that  which  knows,  not  that  which  is  known." 
(Mansel.) 

3.  Is  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Hindus  elaborated  the  divine 
attributes  and  functions  from  the  impressions  of  sense  and  the  reflections  of 
reason,  consistent  with  the  order  of  thought  found  in  the  Vedas  ?  Man  in 
the  mental,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  has  to  proceed  slowly  and  con- 
quer gradually  by  the  "sweat  of  his  brow."     Therefore,  if  the  V'edic  Aryans 

«  Cough's  Philosophy  of  the  Up.inish.ids,  •• 
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thought  out  the  divine  functions  and  attributes,  they  did  so  gradually;  and 
one  ought  to  see  one  concept  following  another  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
and  the  fully  ilevelopetl  concepts  at  the  end.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the 
order  of  thought  in  the  V'eilas.  There  one  finds  the  concepts  of  the  divine 
functions  and  attributes  fully  developed  in  the  JA7«///;7/,f,  the  olilest  portions 
of  the  Vedas;  \whercas  in  the  Upanishads,  the  latest  portions,  we  find  them 
dissipated  one  after  another  till  nothing  is  left  but  NirgunalJrahma,  Brahma 
without  qualities,  predicates  or  determinations  a  something  to  be  defined 
by  "  No,  No."  ■ 

The  loftiest  conception  of  God,  in  cf)njunction  with  the  most  intense 
consciousness  of  sin,  found  expression  in  Varuna^  the  oldest  (Jod  of  the 
undivided  Aryans.  During  the  long  interval  between  V'aruna  and  Brahma 
that  conception  was  gradually  corrupted,  and  with  it  the  ethical  conscious- 
ness of  sin  became  well  nigh  extinct.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
that  corruption  began  with  the  V'edic  age,  but  on  llie  contrary  there  are 
many  indications  that  it  had  begun  much  earlier.  Both  Varuna  and  Dyaus^ 
(another  primitive  God)  appear  in  the  Manthras  as  fully  developed  mytho- 
logical beings.  Varuna  is  associated  with  the  Adilyas  and  Dyaus  is  mar- 
ried to  Prithivi.  Now  if  Mythology  be,  as  l'rf)f.  Max  Miiller  says,  "a 
disease  of  language  which  pre-supposes  a  healthy  state,"  it  is  obvious  that 
a  long  time  was  necessary  to  confound  the  "  God  of  Heaven "  with  the 
material  heaven,  and  to  transform  the  latter  into  the  mythological  forms 
which  found  exi)ression  in  Varuna  and  Dyaus.  Two  things  are  then  evi- 
dent:  (i)  That  the  higher  up  we  push  our  incjuiries  into  the  ancient 
religion  of  India  the  purer  and  simpler  we  find  the  conception  of  God  ;  and 
(2)  That  in  proportion  as  we  come  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  more  cor- 
rupt and  complex  it  becomes.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ancient 
Hindus  did  not  ac<iuire  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes  and  func- 
tions empirically,  for  in  that  case  we  should  find  at  the  end  what  we  now 
find  at  the  beginning.  Hence  we  must  seek  for  a  theory  that  will  account 
alike  for  the  acquisition  of  lliat  knowledge,  the  God-like  conception  of 
Varuna,  and  its  gradual  depravation  which  culminated  in  Brahma. 

3.  And  what  theory  will  cover  these  facts  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  a 
Primitive  Revelation?  If  we  admit  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  that 
God  revealed  himself  originally  to  man,  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hindus  would  be  a  reminis- 
cence. And  if  we  admit  on  the  authority  of  both  the  Bible  and  conscious- 
ness the  sinful  tendency  of  human  nature  which  makes  the  retention  of 
divine  knowledge  either  a  matter  of  difficulty  or  aversion,  it  is  easy  to  con- 

'  "  Brahma  is  irresistible,  impalpable,  without  kindred,  without  color,  has  neither  eyes 
nor  ears,  neither  hands  nor  feet,  imperishable,  manifested  in  infinite  variety,  present  every- 
where, self-luminous,  without  and  within,  without  origin,  without  vital  breath  or  thinking 
faculty."  (Mundakya  Upanishad.)  ^ 

^  Hie  Ouranos  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  Persians. 

3  Greek  Zeus,  Latin  Ju, 
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ceive  that  the  idea  of  God,  as  a  spiritual  personal  Ijciiij,',  would  gradually 
recede  and  ultimately  disa])|)ear  from  the  memory  ;  while  his  attriimles  and 
functions  would  survive  like  broken  fraj,'mcnts  of  a  once  united  whole.  God 
is  a  s|)irit  distinct  from  nature,  and  the  dilliculty  is  to  retain  that  character- 
istic, in  spite  of  the  powerful  tendency  ot  the  mind  to  contemplate  existences 
as  having  the  property  of  extension  in  space  and  protension  in  time.  And 
when  this  characteristic  is  foigotten  and  material  objects  substituted  in  its 
I)lace,  the  divine  attributes  and  functions  naturally  pass  over  to  these  objects, 
and  by  association  are  remembered. 

There  is  a  great  law  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world  by 
which  an  organism  neglecting  to  develop  itself,  or  failing  to  maintain  what 
has  been  b''stoweil  upon  it,  deteriorates  and  becomes  more  and  more 
adapted  to  ;■  ilci'cw  .ilu  form  of  life.'  I'ndcr  the  operation  of  this  law  the 
ancient    .'     idu  ,11   other   nations)    neglecting  to  cultivate  spiritual 

religion    lost    ti  !ge  of    (jod  as   :i  |)ersonal  being  separate  from 

nature  bestoweu  upoi,  in  m  ;  and  dissected  the  Infinite  One  into  many  finite 
ones,  or  in  ti\f  words  of  Scripture  they  "changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie  and  worslii,  i  '  servt  i  ''  ■  creature  more  than  the  Creator  who  is 
blessed  forever."--  Re,  .  i.  2^. 

This  being  the  case,  we  must  lieueve  that  when  applying  the  divine 
attributes  and  functions  to  the  persunilied  elements  of  nature,  the  ancient 
Hindus  were  using  language  the  full  meaning  of  which  Ihty  did  not  under- 
st.ind.  For  had  they  understood  it,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  ascribing  ii>''nite  attributes  to  more  than  one  being. 
The  language  is  an  echo  of  a  |)urer  W()rslii|)  in  the  ])riineval  home.  It  is 
applicable  to  God  alone.  It  is  meaningless  when  a|)|)lie(l  to  any  one,  or 
anvthing  else.  It  is  the  language  of  Monotheism,  and  Monotheism  was  the 
primitive  Religion. 

The  late  Professor  II.  II. Wilson  says:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  is  monotheism."  And  Professor 
Max  Midler  says  :  ".There  is  a  monotheism  that  precedes  the  polytheism 
of  the  Veda.  The  i<lea  of  God,  though  never  entirely  lost,  had  been 
clouded  over  bv  error.  The  names  given  to  God  had  been  changed  to  gods, 
and  their  meaning  had  faded  away  from  the  memory  of  man.  M.  Adolphe 
Pictet  in  his  great  work, "  Les  Origines  Europennes,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  religion  of  the  undivided  Aryans  was  a  "  Mon(jtheisni  more  or  less 
vaguely  delined."  And  both  Pictet  and  Midler  maintain  that  traces  of  the 
primitive  monotheism  are  visible  in  the  Vedas  ;  that  the  "remembrance  of  a 
God,  one  and  infinite,  breaks  through  the  mists  of  an  idolatrous  phrase- 
ology like  the  blue  sky  that  is  hidden  by  a  passing  cloud." 

l.astlv,  is  it  not  philosophically  true  that  polytheism  presupposes  mono- 
theism ?  Is  it  true,  as  some  suppose,  that  polytheism  is  older  than  mono- 
theism ?     Is  it  not  likely  that  the  simple  belief  is  older  than  the  more  com- 

>  See  Professor  Drummond,  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
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plex  ?  Can  the  concept  many  precede  the  concept  one  ?  Is  not  plurahty 
the  aggre.vjate  of  units  ?  What  is  the  development  of  thouglit  as  seen  in 
children  ?  Is  it  not  frjm  one  to  two,  from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  diversity,  and  then  by  generaliza- 
tion to  abstract  unity  ? 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions  and 
attributes  possessed  by  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  neither  the  product  of  intuition, 
nor  experience,  but  a  "survival,"  the  resuU  of  a  Primitive  Revelation. 

The  Vedic  doctrines  ol  cosmology,  anthropology  and  soteriology  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion. 


PROOFS  OF  thf:  kxistence  of  god. 


Hy  TiiK  Hon.  \V.  r.  IIakkis,  I,1„D.,  Umtkd  Statk.s  Commissionkr  op 

Kdi'cation. 

The  lirst  thinker  who  discdveieil  an  a(le<|iiale  proof  of  the  existence  of 
(loil  was  I'lato.  I  le  devoted  iiis  life  to  thlnkinif  out  tlie  necessaw  condi- 
tions of  independent  beint;,  or,  in  other  words,  the  form  of  any  whole  or 
totality  f)f  heinj,'. 

Dependent  l)ein,i,'  implies  something  else  than  itself  as  that  on  which 
it  depends.  It  cannot  he  said  to  derive  its  lieing  from  another  dependent  or 
derivative  being  because  that  has  no  being  of  its  own  to  lend  it.  A  whole 
.series  of  connected  de|)endent  beings  must  derive  their  origin  and  present 
subsistence  from  an  indei)endent  being  -that  is  to  say,  from  what  exists  in 
and  through  itself  and  imparts  its  being  to  others  or  derived  beings.  Hence 
the  indei)en(lent  being,  which  is  presupposed  by  the  dependent  being,  is 
creative  and  active  in  the  sense  that  it  is  self-determined  and  determines 
others. 

Plato  in  most  |)assages  calls  this  presupposed  independent  being  bv  the 
word  idea.  He  is  sure  that  there  are  as  many  ideas  as  there  are 
total  beings  in  the  universe.  He  reasons  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
motion — that  which  is  derived  from  some  other  mover  and  that  which  is 
derived  from  self  —  thu.s  the  self-moved  and  the  nioved-through-others 
includes  all  kinds  of  beings.  Hut  the  moved-through-others  presupposes 
the  self-moved  as  the  source  of  its  own  motion.  Hence  the  explanation  of 
all  that  exists  or  moves  must  be  sought  and  found  in  the  self-moved. 
[Tenth  book  of  Plato's  Laws.]  In  his  dialogue  named  "  The  Sophist,"  he 
argues  that  ideas  or  independent  beings  must  possess  activity,  and,  in  short, 
be  thinking  or  rational  beings. 

This  great  discovery  of  the  principle  that  there  must  be  independent 
being  if  there  is  dependent  being  is  the  foundation  of  philosophy  and  also 
of  theology,  .\dmit  that  there  may  be  n  world  of  dependent  beings  each 
one  of  which  depends  on  another,  and  no  one  of  them  nor  all  of  them 
depend  on  an  independent  being,  and  at  once  philosophy  is  made  impossible 
and  theol<3gy  deprived  of  its  subject  matter.  Hut  such  admission  would 
destroy  thought  itself. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  considering  where  it  would  lead,  that 
all  existent  beings  are  deiiendent ;  that  no  one  possesses  any  other  being 
than  derived  being.  Then  it  follows  that  each  one  borrows  its  being  from 
others  that  do  not  have  any  being  to  lend.  Kach  and  all  are  dependent, 
and  must  first  obtain  being  from  another  before   they  can  lend   it.     If  it  is 
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said  that  the  series  of  depeiulent  l)ein^s  is  such  that  the  last  depen<ls  upon 
tiiu  first  a^ain,  so  that  there  is  a  circle  of  dependent  l)eings,  tlien  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  whole  circle  is  independent,  and  from  this  strange 
result  it  follows  that  the  inde|)endence  of  the  whole  circle  of  being  is  some- 
thing transcendent — a  negative  unity  creating  and  then  annulling  again  the 
particular  beings  forming  the  members  of  the  series. 

This  theory  is  illustrated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 
The  action  of  force  number  one  gives  rise  to  force  number  two,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  Hut  this  implies  that  the  last  of  the  series  gives  rise  to  the  first 
one  of  the  series,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  self-determined  totality  or  inde- 
pendent being.  Moreover,  the  persistent  force  is  necessarily  different  from 
any  one  of  the  series — it  is  not  heat  nor  light  nor  electricity  nor  gravitation, 
nor  any  other  of  the  series,  but  the  common  ground  of  all,  and  hence  not 
particularized  like  any  one  of  thent.  It  is  the  general  force,  whose  oflfice  is 
to  energize  and  |)roduce  the  series — organizing  one  force  and  annulling  it 
again  by  causing  it  to  pass  into  another.  Thus  the  persistent  force  is  not 
one  of  the  series,  but  transcends  all  of  the  particular  forces-  they  are  deriv- 
ative, it  is  original,  independent,  and  transcendent.  It  deniandsas  the  next 
step  of  explanation  the  exhibition  of  the  necessity  of  its  production  (»f  just 
this  series  of  particular  forces  as  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  self-deter- 
mined or  absolute  force.  It  involves,  too,  the  necessary  conclusion  that  a 
.self-determined  force  which  originates  all  of  its  special  determinations  and 
cancels  them  all  is  a  pure  Kgo  or  self -hood. 

For  consciousness  is  the  name  given  by  us  to  that  kind  of  being  which 
can  annul  all  of  its  determinations.  For  it  can  annul  all  objective  determi- 
nation and  have  left  only  its  own  negative  might  while  it  descends  creatively 
to  particular  thoughts,  volitions,  or  feelings.  It  can  drop  them  instantly  by 
turning  its  gaze  upon  its  pure  self  as  the  creator  of  those  determinations. 
This  turn  upon  itself  is  accomplished  by  filling  its  objective  field  with  nega- 
tion or  annulment — this  is  its  own  act,  and  therein  it  realizes  its  personal 
identity  and  its  personal  transcendence  of  limitations. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  forces  presup- 
poses a  personality  creating  and  transcending  the  series  of  forces  correlated. 
If  the  mind  undertakes. to  suppose  a  total  of  dependent  or  derivative  beings 
it  ends  by  reaching  an  independent,  self-determined  being  which,  as  j)ure 
subject,  transcends  its  determinations  as  object,  and  is  therefore  an  Ego  or 
person. 

Again,  the  insight  which  established  this  doctrine  of  independent 
beings  or  Platonic  "ideas"  is  not  fully  satisfied  when  it  traces  dependent  or 
derivative  motion  back  to  any  intelligent  being  as  its  source ;  there  is  a 
further  step  possible,  namely,  from  a  world  of  many  ideas  to  an  absolute 
idea  as  the  divine  author  of  all. 

For  time  and  space  are  of  such  a  nature  that  all  beings  contained  by 
them — namely,  all  extended  and  successive  beings  —  are  in  necessary  mutual 
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dependence  and  hence  in  one  unity.  'I'iiis  unity  "f  dependent  bein^^s  in 
time  and  »pace  demnnd.s  a  one  transcendent  iiein^.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
the  idea  of  ideas — the  doctrine  of  a  divine  i)einK,  who  is  rational  and  jjer- 
Nonai,  and  who  creates  beings  in  time  and  space  in  order  to  share  his  fulness 
of  being  with  a  world  of  created  beings —created  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sharing  his  blessedness. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  t-uprenie  goodness,  and  Plato  conies  upon  it  as 
the  highest  thought  of  his  system.  In  the  Timaeus  he  speaks  of  the  abso- 
lute as  being  without  envy  and  therefore  as  making  the  world  as  another 
blessed  God. 

In  this  Platonic  system  of  thought  we  have  the  first  authentic  survey  of 
human  reason.  Human  reason  has  two  orders  of  knowing — one  the 
knowing  of  dependent  beings,  and  the  other  the  knowing  of  independent 
beings.  The  first  is  the  order  of  knowing  through  the  senses ;  the  second 
the  order  of  knowing  by  logical  presupposition.  I  know  by  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  touching,  things  and  events.  I  know  by  seeing  what  these  things 
and  events  logically  imply  or  presuppose,  that  there  is  a  great  first  cause,  a 
personal  Reason  who  reveals  a  gracious  purpose  by  creating  finite  beings  in 
time  and  space. 

This  must  be,  or  else  human  reason  is  at  fault  in  its  very  foundations. 
This  must  be  so,  or  else  it  must  be  that  there  is  dependent  being  which  has 
nothing  to  depend  on.  Human  reason,  then,  wc  may  say  from  this  insight 
of  Plato,  rests  upon  this  knowledge  of  transcendental  being — a  being  that 
transcends  all  determinations  of  extent  and  succession,  such  as  appertain  to 
space  and  time,  and  therefore,  that  transcends  both  time  and  space.  This 
transcendent  being  is  perfect  fulness  of  being,  while  the  beings  in  time  and 
space  are  partial  or  imperfect  beings  in  the  sense  of  being  embryonic  or 
undeveloped,  being  partially  realized  and  partly  potential. 

At  this  point  the  system  of  Aristotle  can  be  understood  in  it.s  harmony 
with  the  Platonic  system.  Aristotle  too  holds  explicitly  that  the  beings  in 
the  world  which  derive  motion  from  other  beings  presuppose  a  first  mover. 
But  he  is  careful  to  eschew  the  first  expression  self-moved  as  applying  to  the 
prime  mover.  God  is  himself  unmoved,  but  he  is  the  origin  of  motion  in 
others.  This  was  doubtless  the  true  thought  of  Plato,  since  he  made  the 
divinfe  eternal  and  good. 

In  his  Metaphysics  (book  eleventh,  chapter  seven)  .Aristotle  unfolds  his 
doctrine  that  dependent  beings  presuppose  a  divine  being  whose  activity  ia 
pure  knowing.  lie  alone  is  perfectly  realized  —  the  schoolmen  call  this 
technically  "pure  act"'  —  all  other  being  is  partly  potential,  not  having 
fully  grown  to  its  perfection.  Aristotle's  proof  of  the  divine  existence  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Plato  —  an  ascent  from  dependent  being, 
by  the  discovery  of  presuppositions,  to  the  perfect  being  who  presupposes 
nothing  else  —  and  the  identification  of  the  perfect  or  independent  being 
with  thinking,  personal,  willing  being. 
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ThJH  concept  of  lite  divine  l)elni<  is  wliollv  p  isitive  ns  far  as  it  ^ocs,  and 
notliin^  of  it  needs  to  lie  withdrawn  after  fiuijier  pliilosopliic  rcllection  has 
discussed  anew  the  logical  presuppositions.  More  presuppositi(jns  may  he 
discovered  -  new  distinctions  discerned  where  none  were  perceived  before 
—  but  those  additions  only  make  more  certain  the  fun<lamental  theory 
ex|ilained  first  by  I'lato,  and  subsequently  by  Aristotle.  This  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  theory  of  Christianity,  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  minds 
of  great  thinkers  of  the  lirst  six  centuries  of  our  era.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tian theologians  was  to  give  unity  and  system  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
divine-human  nature  of  (ioil  taught  by  Christ.  They  discovered,  one  by 
one,  the  logical  presuppositions  and  announced  them  in  the  creed. 

The  Greeks  had  seen  the  idea  of  the  Logos  or  F.lcrnally  Hegotten  Son, 
the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  and  through  which  created  beings  arose 
in  time  and  space.  Hut  how  the  finite  and  imperfect  arose  from  the  infinite 
and  perfect  the  Ureek  did  not  understand  so  well  as  the  Christian. 

The  Hindu  had  given  up  the  solutitm  altogether  and  denied  the  jirob- 
lem  itself.  The  perfect  cannot  be  conceived  as  making  the  imperfect  -  it 
is  too  absurd  to  think  that  a  good  being  should  make  a  bad  being.  Only 
Drahma  the  absolute  exists  and  all  else  is  illusion  ~    it  is  Maya. 

How  the  illusion  can  exist  is  too  much  to  explain.  The  Hindu  has  only 
postponed  the  problem  and  not  set  it  aside.  His  philo.sophy  remains  in  that 
contradiction.  The  tinile,  including  the  Hrahman  himself  who  philosophizes, 
is  an  illusion.  An  illusion  recognizes  itself  as  an  illusion — an  illusion 
knows  true  being  and  discriminates  itself  from  fal.se  being.  Such  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  and  the  Sankhya  is  the 
fundamental  type  of  all  Hindu  thought. 

The  Greek  escapes  from  this  contradiction.  He  sees  that  the  absolute 
cannot  be  empty,  indeterminate  pure  being  devoid  of  all  attributes,  without 
consciousness.  I'lato  and  Aristotle  sec  that  the  absolute  must  be  pure  form 
-that  is  to  say,  an  activity  which  gives  form  to  itself —  a  self-determined 
being  with  subject  and  object  the  same,  hence  a  self-knowing  and  self-willed 
being.  Hence  the  absolute  cannot  be  an  abstract  unity  like  Brahma, 
but  must  be  a  self-determined  or  a  unity  that  gives  rise  to  duality  within 
itself  and  recovers  its  unity  and  restores  it  by  recugni/ing  itself  in  its  object. 

The  absolute  as  subject  is  the  first — the  absolute  as  object  is  the  .second. 
It  is  Logos.  God's  object  must  exist  for  all  eternity,  because- he  is  always 
a  person  and  conscious.  Hut  it  is  very  ini|)ortant  to  recognize  that  the 
Logos,  God's  object,  is  himself  and  hence  e<|ual  to  hinisi.-lf,  and  also  self- 
conscious.  It  is  not  the  world  in  time  and  space.  'I'o  hold  that  God  thinks 
himself  as  the  world  is  |>antheism  —  it  is  pantheism  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Hegelians. 

To  say  that  God  thinks  himself  as  the  world  is  to  say  that  he  discovers 
in  himself  finite  and  perishable  forms  and  therefore  makes  them  objective. 
The  schoolmen  say  truly  that  in  God  intellect  and  will  are  one.    This  means 
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thai  ill  God  his  tliiiikiiiK  niaki-s  oliji'ctivciy  oxistciil  wlial  it  lliiiiks.  I'lnto 
saw  clearly  that  the  I.okoh  is  perfect  ami  imt  a  wmld  ol  diaiiLjc  .mil  decay. 
lie  CDiild  Hut  cx|)laili  how  the  world  of  cli.uine  and  ilcc.iv  is  del  ived,  except 
from  the  ,i<o(tdiiess  of  the  divine  lieiiiK  who  imparts  w''''i''l<>i"*ly  "'  ''•>*  '""' 
ness  of  heinx  to  a  scrivs  of  creatures  who  hnvu  beiiiK  only  in  part. 

Hut  the  l^hristian  thiiikint;  adds  two  new  ideas  to  the  two  alreailv  found 
liy  I'lato,  It  adds  to  the  divine  lirst  and  the  secoiiil  (the  l.oKos),  also  a 
divine  third,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  fourth  not  divine,  but  the  process  of  Ihv 
third  callini;  it  the  /^nxi-ssio.  This  iilea  of  process  explains  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  tiiiile  lieinijs,  for  it  contains  evolution,  developnient  or  deriv- 
ation. And  evolution  implies  the  existence  of  dei;i'ees  of  less  and  more 
perfection  of  1,'rowtli.  'I'lie  procession  thus  must  he  in  time,  luit  the  time 
process  must  have  eternally  gone  on,  liecause  the  third  has  eternally  pro- 
ceeded and  been  |)roceedin,«. 

The  thought  underneath  this  theory  is  evidently  that  the  Second  Person 
or  Logos  in  knowing  himself  or  in  being  conscious  knows  himself  in  two 
phases,  first,  as  completely  generated  ol-  perfect,  and  tills  is  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and,  secondly,  he  knows  himself  as  related  to  i'  r  lirst  as  his  eternal  origin. 
In  thinking  of  his  origin  or  genesis  from  the  I  .ither,  he  makes  objective  a 
complete  world  of  evolution  containing  at  all  times  all  degrees  of  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  and  covering  every  degree  of  im]Jerfection  from  pure 
s|)ace  and  time  up  to  tiie  invisible  church.  ^ 

This  rccognitiim  of  his  derivation  is  .niso  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  First  of  his  own  act  of  generating  llii'  Secoiiil  it  is  not  going  on,  but 
has  been  eternally  completed,  and  yet  both  the  liivine  First  and  the  Uivine 
.Second  must  think  it  when  they  think  of  their  relation  to  one  another. 
Kecognition  is  the  intellectual  of  the  First,  and  Second  is  the  mutual  love  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  this  mutual  love  is  the  |)rocessioii  of  the  Holy 
Si)irit. 

Ibit  the  procession  is  not  a  part  of  the  Holy  I'riiiity;  it  is  the  creation 
in  time  and  space  of  an  inlinite  world  of  imperfect  beings,  developing  into 
self-activity  and  self-active  organizing  institutions  the  family,  civil  society, 
the  State,  and  the  C'huich.  'I'he  Church  is  the  N'ew  Ji;rusalem  described  bv 
.St.  John,  the  apostle,  who  has  revealed  this  doctrine  of  the  third  person  as 
an  institutional  person -the  Spirit  who  makes  possible  all  institutional  organ- 
ism in  the  world,  and  who  transcends  them  all  as  the  perfect  who  energizes 
in  the  imperfect  to  develop  it  and  complete  it. 

Thus  stated,  the  Christian  thought  expressed  in  the  symbol  of  the 
Holv  Trinity  explains  fully  the  relations  of  the  world  of  imperfect  beings, 
and  makes  clear  in  what  way  the  goodness  or  grace  of  (iod  makes  the  world 
as  I'lato  and  Aristotle  taught. 

The  world  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  grace — a  spectacle  of  the  evolu- 
tion or  becoming  of  individual  existence  in  all  phases,  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic.   Individuality  begins  to  appear  even  in  specific  gravity,  and  in 
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ascending  degrees  in  cohesion  and  crystallisation.  In  the  plant  it  is  unmis- 
taiviiiiie.  In  the  animal  it  begins  to  feel  and  perceive  itself.  In  man  it 
arrives  at  self-consciousness  and  moral  action,  and  recognizes  its  own  place 
in  the  universe. 

God,  being  witliout  envy,  does  not  grudge  any  good ;  he  accordingly 
turns,  as  Rothe  says,  the  emptiness  of  non-being  into  a  reHection  of  himself, 
and  makes  it  everywhere  a  spectacle  of  his  grace. 

"Of  the  famous  i)rools  of  divine  existence,  St.  Anselm's  holds  the  first 
place.  Hut  St.  Anselm's  proof  cannot  be  understood  without  recurring  to 
the  insight  of  Plato.  In  his  Proslogium  St.  Anselm  finds  that  there  is  but 
one  thought  which  underlies  all  others — one  thought  universally  presupposed, 
and  this  he  describes  as  the  thought  of  that  than  which  there  can  be  nothing 
greater.  "  Id  quo  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest."  This  assuredly  is  Plato's 
thougtit  of  thr  locality.  Everything  not  a  total  is  less  than  the  totality.  But 
he  totality  is  the  gi?atest  possible  being. 

The  essential  thing  to  notice,  however,  is  that  St.  Anselm  perceives  that 
tills  one  thought  is  ol)jectivel\  valid  and  not  a  mere  subjective  notion  of  the 
thinker.  No  thinker  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  totality— he  can  be  perfectly 
sure  that  the  me  plus  the  not-me  includes  all  that  there  is.  Gaunilo,  in  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Anselm,  and  Kant  in  recent  times  have  tried  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment by  alleging  the  general  proposition-  -the  conception  of  a  thing  does  not 
imply  its  corresponding  existence.  The  proposition  is  true,  except  in' the 
case  of  this  one  onlological  thought  of  the  totality  of  the  thoughts  that  can 
be  logically  deduced  from  it.  The  second  order  of  knowing,  by  presump- 
tions, implies  an  existence  corresponding  to  each  concei)t.  .St.  Anselm  knew 
that  the  jierson  who  denied  the  objective  validity  of  this  idea  of  the  totality 
must  presuppose  its  truth  right  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  If  there  be  an 
Ego  that  thinks,  even  if  it  be  the  Ego  of  a  fool  (insipiens)  who  says  in  his 
heart,  "There  is  no  (Jod,"  it  must  l)e  certain  that  its  self  plus  its  not-self 
makes  a  totality  and  tliat  this  totality  surely  exists.  The  existence  of  his 
Ego  is  or  niav  be  contingent,  but  tlic  totality  is  certainly  not  contingent  but 
necessary.  This  is  an  ontological  necessity  and  the  basis  of  all  further  phil- 
oso])hical  And  theological  thoughts. 

St.  Anselm  does  not,  it  is  true,  follow  out  tliis  thought  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  his  Proslogium  nor  in  his  Monologium.  lie  leaves  it  there  with  the 
idea  of  a  necessary  being  who  is  supreme  and  jierfect  because  he  contains 
the  fulness  of  being. 

He  undoubtetlly  saw  the  further  implication,  namely,  that  the  totality  is 
an  independent  being  and  self-existent  because  it  is  self-active.  He  saw 
this  so  clearly  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  stop  and  unfold  it. 
But  he  did  speak  of  it  as  a  necessary  existence  contrasted  with  a  contingent 
existence.  "Everything  else  besides  God,"  he  says,  "can  be  conceived 
not  to  exist." 

Descartes,  in  his  Third  Meditation,  has  repeated  with  some  modification 
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the  demonstration  of  St.  Anselm.  He  holds,  in  substance,  that  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  is  not  subjective,  but  uljjective — we  see  that  he  is  dealing  witii 
the  necessary  objeitivity  of  tiie  idea  of  totality.  The  expression  "perfect 
being  "  is  entirely  misunderstood  \>y  most  writers  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy— it  must  be  taken  only  in  the  sense  of  independent  being— being  for 
itself — being  that  can  be  what  it  is  without  support  from  another  —  hence 
perfectly  self-determined  being.  The  expression  "  perfect  "  points  directly 
to  .\ristotle's  invented  word,  entelechy,  whose  literal  meaning  is  the  having 
of  perfection  itself.  The  word  is  invented  to  expre-ss  the  thought  of  the 
independent  presupposed  by  dej)endent  being. 

Perfect  being,  as  Aristotle  teaches,  is  pure  energy-  all  of  his  potential- 
ities are  realized  —  hence  it  is  not  subject  to  change  nor  is  it  passive  or 
recipient  of  anything  from  without— it  is  pure  form,  or  rather  self-formative. 
Read  in  the  light  of  I'lato's  idea  and  Aristotle's  entelechy,  St.  .^nselm's  and 
Descartes'  proofs  are  clear  and  intelligible,  and  are  not  touched  by  Kant's 
criticism.  In  his  philosophy  of  religion  and  elsewhere,  Hegel  has  pointed 
out  the  source  of  Kant's  misapprehension.  (launilo  instanced  the  island 
Atlantis  as  a  concei)lion  which  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  reality. 
Kant  instanced  a  hundred  dollars  as  a  conception  which  did  not  imply  a 
corresponding  reality  in  his  pocket.  Hut  neither  the  island  .\tlantis,  nor 
any  other  island,  neither  a  hundred  dollars  —  in  short,  no  finite  dependent 
being  is  at  all  a  necessary  being,  and  hence  cannot  be  deduced  from  its  con- 
cept. But  each  and  every  contingent  being  presupposes  the  existence  of  an 
independent  being — a  self-deterniincil  being — an  absolute  divine  reason. 

St.  Anselm  proved  the  depth  of  his  thought  liy  advancing  a  new  theory 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  satisfaction,  not  of  the  claims  of  the  devil,  but  as 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  God's 'justice  for  sin.  .Mthough  we  do  not 
trace  out  his  full  thought  in  the  I'roshjgium  we  can  see  the  depth  and  clear- 
ness of  his  thinking  in  this  new  theory  of  atonement.  For  in  order  to  under- 
stand it  j)hilosophicallv,  the  thinker  must  make  clear  to  himself  the  logical 
necessity  for  the  exclusion  of  all  forms  <jf  linitude  or  dependent  being  from 
the  thought  of^^the  Divine  reason  who  knows  himself  in  the  Logos.  To  think 
an  im|)erfection  is  to  annul  it  —  hence  God's  thought  of  an  imperfect  being 
annuls  it.  This  logical  statement  corres])onds  to  the  political  delinition  of 
the  idea  of  justice. 

Justice  gives  to  a  being  its  dues  —it  completes  it  by  adding  to  i'.  vhat 
it  lacks.  Add  to  an  imperfect  being  what  it  lacks  and  you  destroy  its  liuli- 
viduality.  This  is  justice  instead  of  grace.  Grace  bears  with  the  imperfect 
being  until  it  completes  itself  by  its  own  acts  of  self-determination.  IJut,  in 
order  that  a  world  of  imperfect  beings,  sinners,  may  have  this  field  of  proba- 
tion, a  perfect  being  must  bear  their  imperfection.  The  Divine  Logos  must 
harbor  in  his  thought  all  the  stages  of  genesis  or  becoming,  and  thereby 
endowed  beings  in  a  finite  world  with  reality  and  existence.  Thus  the  con- 
ception of  St.  Anselm  was  a  deep  and  true  insight. 
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The  older  view  of  Clirisl's  alonement,  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  is 
not  so  irrational  as  it  seems,  if  we  divest  it  of  tlie  personification  wiiich 
ligures  tlie  negative  as  a  co-ordinate  person  witli  God.  God  only  is  absolute 
person.  Ilis  pure  not-me  is  chaos,  but  not  a  jiersonal  devil.  In  order  that 
God's  grace  shall  have  the  highest  possible  manifestation,  he  turns  his 
not-me  into  a  reflection  of  himself  by  making  it  a  series  of  ascending  stages 
out  of  de])endence  and  nonentity  into  independence  and  personal  individu- 
ality. But  the  process  of  reflection  by  creation  in  time  and  space  involves 
God's  tenderness  ami  long-suffering — it  involves  a  real  sacrifice  in  the 
Divine  being  —  for  he  must  hold  and  sustain  in  existence  by  his  creative 
thought  the  various  stages  of  organic  beings  —  plants  and  animals  are  mere 
caricatures  of  the  Divine  —  then  it  must  support  and  nourish  humanity  in  its 
wickedness  and  sin  —  a  deeper  alienation  than  even  that  of  minerals,  plants 
and  animals,  because  it  is  a  wilful  alienation  of  a  higher  order  of  beings. 

Self-sacrificing  love  is,  therefore,  the  concejit  of  the  atonement;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  concept  of  the  divine  gift  of  being  of  finite  things;  it  is  not 
merely  religion,  it  is  philosophy  or  necessary  truth.  But  it  is  very  important 
so  to  conceive  Nature  as  not  to  attach  it  to  the  idea  of  God  by  them  in  him- 
self ;  such  an  idea  is  pantheism.  Nature  does  not  form  a  person  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  not  the  1  .ogos,  as  supjjoscd  by  the  left  wing  of  the  i  legelians. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  not  an  accident  in  God's  purposes  as 
conceived  by  theologians  who  react  too  far  from  the  pantheistic  view. 
Nature  is  eternal,  but  not  self-existent ;  it  is  the  i)rocession  of  the  IIolv  S])irit, 
and  arises  in  the  double  thought  of  the  first  Person  and  the  Logos,  or  the 
timeless  generation  which  is  logically  involved  in  the  fact  of  God's  con- 
sciousness of  himself  as  eternal  reason. 

The  thought  of  God  is  a  regressive  thought — it  is  an  ascent  from  the 
dependent  1o  that  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  called  tlialectical  bv  Plato  in 
the  .sixth  Book  of  the  Kei)ublic.  "  The  Dialectic  method,"  says  he,  "  ascends 
from  what  has  a  mere  contingent  or  hypothetic  existence,  to  the  first  princi- 
j)le,  bv  ])n]ving  the  insufticicncy  of  all  except  the  first  ])riniiple." 

This  is  the  second  order  of  know-ing  the  discovery  of  the  ontological 
presuppositions.  Tlie  first  order  of  knowing  sees  things  and  events  by  the 
aid  of  the  senses,  the  second  mderof  knowing  sees  the  first  (.ausc.  The  first 
order  of  knowing  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pcrishalilc,  the  second  order 
attains  to  the  inijicrislKiblc  The  idea  of  (iod  is,  as  Kant  has  exi)lained,  the 
supreme  directive  or  regulative  idea  in  the  mind.  It  is,  moreover,  as  Plato 
and  St.  Anselm  saw,  the  most  certain  of  all  our  ideas,  the  light  in  all  our 
seeing. 
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By  Manii.al  N,  D'vivedi,  Nadiad,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Hinduism  is  a  wide  term,  but  at  the  same  time  a  vague  term.  The 
word  Hindu  is  invented  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Ary&i'arta,  the 
historical  name  of  India,  and  it  denotes  all  who  reside  beyond  the  Indus. 
Hinduism,  therefore,  correctly  speaking,  is  no  religion  at  all.  It  embraces 
within  its  wide  intention  all  shades  of  thought,  from  the  atheistic /rt/«a^  and 
Battddhas  to  the  theistic  Sdmpraddyikas  and  Samdjists  and  the  rationalistic 
Advaitins.  But  we  may  agree  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  that  body  of 
philosophical  and  religious  principles  which  are  professed  in  part  or  whole 
by  the  inhabitants  of  India.  I  shall  confine  m3self  in  this  short  address  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  this  term,  and  shall  try  to  show  the  connection  of  this 
meaning  with  the  ancient  records  of  India,  the  Vcdas. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task  permit  me,  however,  to  make  a  few  pre- 
liminary observations.  And  first,  it  would  greatly  help  us  on  if  we  had  set- 
tled a  few  points,  chief  among  them  the  meaning  of  the  word  Religion. 
Religion  is  defined  by  Webster  generally  as  any  system  of  worship.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood  in  India.  The 
word  has  a  three-f<jld  connotation.  Religion  divides  itself  into  physics, 
ontology  and  ethics,  and  without  being  that  vague  something  which  is  set 
up  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  it 
resolves  itself  into  that  rational  demonstration  of  the  universe  which  serves 
as  the  basis  of  a  practical  system  of  ethical  rules.  Every  Indian  religion — for 
let  it  be  understood  there  is  quite  a  number  of  them  -has  therefore  some 
theory  of  the  physical  universe,  complemented  by  some  sort  of  spiritual  gov- 
'-•rnment  and  a  code  of  ethics  consistent  with  that  theory  and  that  govern- 
ment. So  then,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  away  any  one  phase  of  any 
Indian  religion  and  proninince  upon  its  merits  on  a  partial  survey.  The 
next  point  1  wish  to  clear  is  the  clironology  of  the  Purdnas,  I  mean  the 
chronology  given  in  the  Purdnas.  Whereas  the  Indian  religion  claims 
exorbitant  antiquity  for  its  teaching,  tlie  tendency  of  Christian  writers  has 
been  to  cramp  everything  within  the  narrow  period  of  6,000  years.  But  for 
the  numerous  vagaries  and  fanciful  theories  these  extremes  give  birth  to,  this 
point  has  no  interest  for  us  at  the  present  moment.  With  the  rapid  advances 
made  by  physical  science  in  the  West,  numerous  testimonies  have  been 
unearthed  to  show  the  untenableness  of  biblical  chronology,  and  it  would  be 
safe  to  hold  the  mind  in  mental  suspense  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
third  point  is  closely  connected  with  the  second.  Everyone  has  a  natural 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  E 
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inclination  towards  his  native  land  and  language,  and  particularly  towards  the 
religion  in  which  he  is  brought  up.  It,  however,  behooves  men  of  impartial 
judgment  to  look  upon  all  religions  as  but  so  many  different  explanations  of 
the  ways  of  the  Supreme  to  men  of  varying  culture  and  nationality.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  themes  in  this  place,  but  we  may  well  start 
with  these  necessary  precautions  that  the  following  i>ages  may  not  apjiearto 
make  any  extraordinary  demands  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  brought  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  so-called  "()riental  Research  "  in  the  West. 

We  may  now  address  ourselves  to  the  subject  before  us.  At  least  six 
different  and  well-marked  stages  are  visible  in  the  history  of  Indian  philo- 
sophic thought ;  and  each  stage  ap])ears  to  have  left  Its  impress  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Hinduism.  The  six  stages  may  be  enumerated  thus: 
(l)  The  I'l-t/iis  :  (2)  the  Sii/ni ;  (0  the  /hirs' ai/a  :  (4)  the  Piiraua  ;  (5) 
the  Stimpniifdyti  ;  (6)  the  Sannija.  I'".ach  of  these  is  enough  to  till  several 
volumes,  and  all  !  can  attempt  here  is  a  cursory  survey,  imperfect  and 
incomplete,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper  meaning  of  "  Hinduism," 
in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word. 

I.  Let  us  begih  with  the  I'tUas.  The  oldest  of  liie  four  ]'t<f<ii:  is 
admittedly  the  h'i^vc'dn.  It  is  the  most  ancient  record  of  the  J/yaii  nation, 
nay,  of  the  first  humanity  our  eartli  knows  of.  Traces  of  a  very  superior 
degree  of  civilization  and  art  found  at  every  page  |)revent  us  from  regard- 
ing these  records  as  containing  only  the  outpourings  of  the  nands  of  pas- 
toral tribes  ignorantly  wondering  at  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature.  We 
find  in  the  I'fi/tis  a  highly  superior  order  of  rationalistic  thought  ])ervading 
all  the  hymns,  and  we  have  ample  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  gods  invoked 
are  each  and  all  more  than  the  childish  poetry  of  primitive  hearts.  /Ifi;>ii 
and  y/s/iiie  and  Iiiilra  and  Rudra  are,  indeed,  so  many  names  of  different 
gods,  but  each  of  them  has  really  a  three-fold  aspect.  Vis/iue,  for  example, 
in  his  terrestrial  or  temporal  aspect,  is  the  physical  sun  ;  in  his  corporeal 
aspect  he  is  the  soul  of  every  being,  and  In  his  spiritual  aspect  he  is  the  all- 
pervading  es.sence  of  the  cosmos.  In  their  spiritual  aspect  all  gods  are 
one,  for  well  says  the  well-known  text  :  "One  only  essence  the  wise  declare 
in  many  ways."  And  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  cosmos 
as  found  in  the  I'l'das  is  the  crux  of  western  Oriental  research.  The 
learned  doctors  arc  unwilling  to  see  only  the  slightest  trace  of  this  concep- 
tion in  the  Vet/as,  for,  say  they,  it  Is  all  nature-worship,  the  invocation  of 
different  independent  powers  which  hehl  the  wandering  mind  of  this  section 
of  primitive  humanity  in  submissive  admiration  and  praise.  However  well 
this  may  accord  with  the  psychological  development  of  the  human  mind 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  evidence  in  the  Vedns  to  show  that 
these  records  belong  to  that  hypothetical  period  of  human  jirogress.  In  the 
Of/i/^  there  are  marks  evervwhere  of  the  recognition  of  the  idea  of  one 
god,  the  god  of  nature  manifesting  himself  in  many  forms.  Tiiis  word 
"God"  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  the  stumbling-block  of  philosophv. 
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God,  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  creator  of  the  universe,  is  not  known  in  the 
Vedas,  and  the  highest  effort  of  rationalistic  thought  in  India  has  been  to  see 
God  in  the  totality  of  all  that  is.  And  indeed  it  is  doul)tful  whether  any 
philosophy,  he  it  that  of  a  Kant  or  a  Hegel,  has  ever  accomplished  anything 
more.  It  hereby  stands  to  reason  that  men  who  are  so  far  admitted  tu  he 
Kants  and  Ilegels  should,  in  other  respects,  be  only  in  a  state  of  childish 
wonderment  at  the  phenomena  of  nature.  I  humbly  beg  to  differ  from 
those  who  see  in  Monotheism,  in  the  recognition  of  a  personal  God  apart 
from  nature,  the  acme  of  intellectual  <levelopment.  I  believe  that  is  oidy  a 
kind  of  anthropomorphism  which  the  human  niinil  stund)les  upon  in  its  tirst 
efforts  to  understand  the  unknown.  The  ultimate  satisfaction  of  humaii 
reason  and  emotion  lies  in  the  realization  of  that  universal  essence  which  is 
the  All.  And  I  hold  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  this  idea  is  present  in  the 
I'cdas,  the  numerous  gods  and  their  invocations  notwithstanding.  This  idea 
of  the  formless  All,  the  SiU—Essr — called  Ahiiini  and  Bmhman  in  the 
Upatiis/iadf,  and  further  explained  in  the  Dars' {iiuis,  is  the  central  idea  (jf 
the  Vedas,  nay,  the  root  idea  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  general. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  opposite  error  of  finding  nothing  more 
than  the  worship  of  many  Gods  in  the  Vedas.  In  the  first  place,  western 
scholars  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Veda.  Native 
commentators  have  always  insisted  that  the  word  Veda  does  not  mean  the 
Samhitd  only,  but  the  Brdhamanas  and  the  Upatiishads  as  well ;  wherecs 
Oriental  scholars  have  persisted  in  understanding  the  word  in  the  first  sense 
alone.  The  Samhitd  is  no  doubt  a  collection  of  hymns  to  different  powers, 
and  taken  by  itself  it  is  most  likely  to  produce  the  impression  that  mono- 
theism was  not  understood  at  the  time.  Apart,  however,  from  clear  cases 
to  the  contrary,  observable  by  anyone  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  evefi 
in  the  Samhitd,  a  consideration  of  that  portion,  along  with  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  Vedas,  will  clearly  show  the  untenableness  of  the  orientalist  posi- 
tion. The  second  source  of  error,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  touch 
upon  it,  is  the  religious  bias  already  touched  uf)on  at  the  outset. 

If  then  we  grasp  this  central  idea  of  the  Vedas  we  shall  have  understood 
the  real  meaning  of  Hinduism  as  such.  The  other  connotations  of  the  word 
will  unfold  themselves  by  and  by,  as  we  proceed.  We  need  not  go  into  any 
further  analysis  of  the  Vedas,  and  may  come  at  once  to  the  second  phase  of 
religious  thought,  the  Sutras  and  Smrtis  based  on  the  ritualistic  portion  of 
Vedic  literature. 

II.  Sutra  means  an  aphorism.  In  this  period  we  have  aphoristic  works 
bearing  upon  ritual,  philosophy,  morals,  grammar,  and  other  subjects. 
Though  this  period  is  distinct  from  the  Vedic  and  subsequent  periods,  it  is 
entirely  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  or  any  other  period  occurred  historically 
in  the  order  of  succession  .adopted  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this  essay.  Between 
the  Vedas  and  the  Sutras  lie  the  Brdhmanas  with  the  Upatiishads  and 
Aryatiakas  and  the  Smrtis.     The  books  called  Brdhmanas  and  Upanishadi 
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form  part  of  the  IWns  as  explained  before,  the  former  explaining  the  ritual- 
istic use  antl  application  of  /  ViZ/V  hynins,  the  latter  systemizing  the  unique 
philosophy  contained  in  them.  What  the  lirAhiiiaiias  explained  aliegor- 
ically,  and  in  the  (piamt  phraseoiof^y  of  the  Vedas,  the  .S'w/Vw,  which  followed 
them,  ex|)lained  in  plain  systematic  modern  Sanskrit.  As  the  IWas  are 
called  S'rnti,(n  something  handed  down  orally  from  teacher  to  pupil,  these 
later  works  are  called  S' »ir/is  something  remembered  and  recorded  after 
the  S'rutis.  The  Sutras  deal  with  the  Brdhtuanas  and  S" mrtis  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Upanisltads  on  the  other.  These  latter  we  shall  reserve 
for  consideration  in  the  next  stage  of  religious  development :  but  it  should 
never  be  supjxjseil  that  the  central  idea  of  the  All  as  set  IokI.  in  the  l^pan- 
ishads  had  at  tills  period,  or  indeed  at  any  period,  ceased  to  govern  the 
whole  of  the  religious  activity  of  India.  The  Sutras  are  divided  princi- 
pally into  the  Gr/iya,  S' raiita  and  D/iarma  Sutras.  The  lirst  deals  with 
the  S' inrtis,  the  second  with  the  Ihd/imaiias,  and  the  third  with  the  law  as 
administered  by  the  S' mrtis.  The  first  set  of  Sutras  deals  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Varnas  and  As' ra>iuts  and  with  the  various  rites  and  duties  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  second  class  of  Sutras  deals  with  the  larger  I'i'dic 
sacrifices,  and  those  of  the  third  deal  with  that  special  law  subsequently 
known  as  Hindu  La-u<.  It  will  be  interesting  to  deal  "en  masse"  with  these 
subjects  in  this  place   -leaving  the  subject  of  law  out  of  consideration. 

And  first  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  caste.  In  Vedic  times  the  whole 
Indian  people  is  spoken  of  broadly  as  the  Aryas  and  the  Aitdryas.  Arya 
means  respectable  and  tit  to  be  gone  to,  from  the  root  A'  "to  go,"  and  not  an 
agriculturist,  as  the  Orientalists  would  have  it,  from  a  fanciful  root  ar,  to  till. 
The  Aryas  are  divided  into  four  sections  called  varnas ,mtn  of  white  color; 
the  others  being  avarnas.  These  four  sections  comprise  respectively  priests, 
warriors,  merchants  and  cultivators,  artisans  and  menials,  called  Br&li- 
manas,  A's' atriyas,  J'a/s'yas  and  S' udras.  These  divisions,  however,  are  not 
at  all  mutually  exclusive  in  the  taking  of  food  or  the  giving  in  marriage  of 
sons  and  daughters.  Nay,  men  used  to  be  promoted  or  degraded  to  supe- 
rior or  inferior  Varnas  according  to  individual  deserts.  In  the  Sutra  period 
we  find  all  this  considerably  altered.  Maine  speaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course among  varnas  and  avarnas  leading  to  the  creation  of  several  jdtis 
sections  known  by  the  incident  of  birth,  instead  of  by  color  as  before.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  that  exclusive  system  of  castes  which  has  proved  the 
bane  of  India's  welfare.  Varna  and  jdti  are  foremost  among  many  other 
important  features  we  find  grafted  on  Hinduism  in  this  period.  We  find  in 
works  of  this  period  that  the  life  of  every  man  is  distributed  into  (me  of  four 
periods — student-life,  family-life,  forest-life  or  life  of  complete  renunciation. 
This  institution,  too,  has  become  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hinduism. 
The  duties  and  relations  of  Varnas,  Jatis  and  As' ramas  are  clearly  defined 
in  the  Sutras  and  S' inrtis,  but  with  these  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
except  in  this  general  manner. 
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I  can,  however,  not  pass  over  the  well  known  subject  of  the  SamsMras, 
certain  rites  which  under  the  siitras  every  Hindu  is  bound  to  perform  if  he 
professes  to  be  a  Hindu.  Tliese  rites,  twenty-five  in  all,  may  be  divided  into 
three  ^foupSi  •'itcs  incuml)ent,  rites  o|>tional,  and  rites  incidental.  The 
incumbent  rites  are  such  as  every  houseiiolder  is  bound  to  observe  for  secur- 
ing immunity  from  sin.  Every  householder  must  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
wash  himself,  revise  what  he  has  learned,  and  leach  it  to  others  without 
remuneration.  In  the  next  place  he  must  worship  the  family  gods  and 
spend  .some  time  in  silent  communion  with  whatever  power  he  adores.  He 
should  then  satisfy  his  prototypes  in  heaven- -the  lunar  /'i/rs  by  offerings 
of  water  and  sesamam  seeds.  Then  he  should  reconcile  the  powers  of  the 
air  by  suitable  oblations,  ending  by  inviting  some  stray  comer  to  dinner 
with  him.  Hefore  the  householder  has  thus  done  his  duty  by  iiis  teachers, 
gods,  and  /'itrx  and  men,  he  cannot  go  about  his  business  without  incurring 
the  bitterest  sin. 

'i"he  optional  rites  refer  to  certain  ceremonies  in  connection  vvilh  the 
dead,  whose  souls  are  supposed  to  rest  with  the  lunar  Pitrs  for  about  a 
thousand  years  or  more  before  re-incarnation.  These  are  called  S'  rdi/d/iat, 
ceremonies  whose  essence  is  S' mdillici  faith.  There  area  few  otiier  ceremo- 
nies in  connection  with  the  commencement  or  suspension  of  studies.  Tiie.se, 
together  with  the  S'  riiiWiox,  just  referred  to,  make  \\\)  the  four  optional 
Samskdms,  which  the  Snir/is  allow  everyone  to  iicrfonn  according  to  his 
means. 

\\\  far  the  most  important  are  the  sixteen  incidental  .S'(/w,vA?n/,v.  I  shall, 
however,  dismiss  the  first  nine  of  these  with  simple  enumeration.  Four  of 
the  nine  refer  respectively  to  the  time  of  lirst  cohabitation,  conception, 
({uickening,  and  certain  sacrifices,  etc.,  performed  with  the  last.  The. other 
live  refer  to  rites  jjerformed  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  subserpiently  at  the 
time  of  giving  it  a  name,  of  giving  it  food,  of  taking  it  out  of  doors,  and  at 
the  time  of  shaving  its  head  in  some  sacred  place  on  an  auspicious  day.  The 
tenth,  with  the  four  subsidiary  rites  connected  with  it,  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  It  is  called  Upaitayaua,  the  taking  to  the  guru,  but  it  may  be  j-et 
better  described  as  Inilialion.  The  four  suljsidiary  rites  make  up  the  four 
pledges  which  the  neophyte  takes  on  initiation.  TJiis  rite  is  performed  on 
male  children  alone  at  the  age  of  from  5  to  8  in  the  case  of  Ihaliniatias  and 
a  year  or  two  later  in  the  case  of  others,  except  S'  mlras,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  the  rites  save  marriage.  The  young  boy  is  given  a 
peculiarly  prepared  thread  of  cotton  to  wear  constantly  on  the  body,  pass- 
ing it  crossways  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm.  It  is  the 
mark  of  initiation,  which  consists  in  the  imparting  of  the  sacred  secret  of 
the  family  and  the  order  to  the  boy  by  his  father  and  the  family  guru.  The 
boy  pledges  himself  to  his  teacher,  under  whose  protection  he  henceforth 
begins  to  reside  and  carry  out  faithfully  the  four  vows  he  has  taken,  viz., 
study,  observance  of  religion,  complete  celibacy,  and  truthfulness.     This 
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period  of  pupilage  ends  after  nine  years  at  the  shortest,  and  thirty-six  years 
at  tile  longest  period.  Tiie  boy  then  returns  home,  after  duly  rewarding  his 
teacher,  and  finds  out  some  suitable  girl  for  his  wife.  This  return  in  itself 
makes  up  the  tifteenth  SdiiisMra.  The  last,  but  not  the  least,  is  vivAhii, 
matrimony.  'I'he  Siilnts  and  Smrtis  are  most  elear  on  the  injunctions  about 
the  health,  learning,  competency,  family  connections,  beauty,  and  above  all, 
personal  liking  of  the  princi|)al  parties  to  a  marriage.  Marriages  between 
children  of  the  same  blood  or  family  are  prohil>ited.  As  to  age,  the  liooks 
are  very  clear  in  ordaining  that  there  must  be  a  distance  of  at  least  ten 
years  between  the  respective  age  of  wife  and  husi>and,  and  that  the  girl  may 
be  married  at  any  age  before  attaining  puberty,  preferably  at  10  or  II, 
though  she  may  be  affianced  at  about  8  or  (j.  He  it  remembered  that  mar- 
riage and  coiisumniatioii  of  marriage  are  two  different  things  in  India,  as  a 
consideration  of  this  SamsMni  in  connection  with  the  first  of  the  nine  enu- 
merated at  the  beginning  of  this  group  will  amply  show.  Several  kinds  of 
marriage  are  enumerated,  and  among  the  eight  generally  given  we  find 
marriage  by  courting  as  well.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
presence  of  priests,  and  gods  represented  by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  tie  of 
love  is  sanctilied  by  Fe<iic  mantras,  re|)etition  of  which  forms  indeed  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  rite  and  ceremony.  The  pair  exchange  vows 
of  tidelity  and  indissoluble  love,  and  bind  themselves  never  to  sejiarate, 
even  after  ileatli.  The  wife  is  supposed  henceforth  to  be  as  much  (lei)end- 
ent  on  her  husband  as  he  on  her;  for  as  the  wife  has  the  complete  fullil- 
nient  of  love  as  her  principal  duty,  the  husband  has  in  return  the  entire 
maintenance  of  the  wife,  temporally  and  spiritually,  as  his  principal  duty. 
When  the  love  thus  fostered  has  sufficiently  educated  the  man  into  entile 
forgetfulness  of  self,  he  may  retire,  either  alone  or  with  his  wife,  into  some 
secluded  forest  and  prepare  himself  for  the  last  period  of  life — complete 
renunciation,  i.e.,  renunciation  of  all  individual  attachment,  of  |)ersonal  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  realization  of  the  all  in  the  eternal  self-sacrifice  of  univer- 
sal love.  It  goes  without  saying  that  widow  re-marriage  as  such  is  unknown 
in  this  system  of  life,  and  the  liberty  of  woman  is  more  a  senlinjent  than 
something  jiractically  wanting  in  this  careful  arrangement.  Woman,  as 
woman,  has  her  place  in  nature  unite  as  much  as  man  has  as  man,  and  if 
there  is  nothing  to  hamper  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  discharge  of  his  or 
her  functions  as  marked  out  by  nature,  liberty  beyond  this  limit  means 
disorder,  and  iriesixmsible  freedom.  And  indeed  nature  never  meant 
her  living  embodiment  of  love — woman — to  be  degraded  to  a  footing  of 
equality  with  her  partner,  to  fight  the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  or  to 
allow  love's  pure  stream  to  be  defiled  by  being  led  into  channels  other  than 
those  marked  out  for  it.  'I'his,  in  substance,  is  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Sds- 
/nts,  when  thev  limit  the  sphere  of  woman's  action  to  the  hou.se,  and  the  flow 
of  her  heart  to  one  and  <jne  channel  alone. 

But  this  is  an  uiiiiecessaiy  digressioii  into  which  1  am  tein{»ted'by  the- 
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desire  to  lay  before  yoii  tlie  true  spirit  of  tliese  ordinaneeN,  whicli  I  am 
afraiil  ini,i;ht  escape  the  dry  milliiie  I  am  here  preseiitiiikr.  All  Siu/i-U'iirus 
have  an  intrinsic  merit  in  them,  and  I  fur  one  believe  them  all  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  best  spirit  of  physical,  social,  moral,  mental,  and  sjiiritual  wel- 
fare. The  .S(/wj/'(i/v/,f  have  almost  all  undergone  various  modilications  and 
several  have  nanc  entirely  out  of  use. 

We  have  not  >|)oken  of  Vajna  sacriliie  -the  subject  of  the  S' niii/n- 
Sutras.  All  Samshinis  are  so  many  smaller  )'aj)iiis,  the  larjs'er  V'edic  ones 
such  as  As' vamcdiHi  and  Rajaswya,  and  Somn,  anil  /'rdyd/>ii/ya  and  I'dja- 
/'iyii,\K\n)^  reserved  for  special  occasions,  jtiit  this  one  idea  of  sacrifice  has 
been  worked  into  such  noble  ideals  by  the  ancient  .\ryans,  that  sacrilice  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the  highest  bliss 
attainable  bv  man.  The  whole  universe  is  symboli/ed,  as  one  sacrifice,  and 
indeed  the  thoutfhts  and  actions  of  one  who  has  realized  the  All  are  repre- 
sented as  one  continuous  sacrifice  of  Jiidiia  to  Jmiiiu.  Hut  wc  cannot  K" 
further  into  this  intereslini,'  subject. 

It  W(juld  follow  then,  from  this  brief  summary  of  the  sutra-period  that 
the  followin,i{  have  been  added  on  to  the  meaning  of  "  Hinduism." 

(1)  The  beinj,'  in  a  lania  ftiul  az' ruiiia. 

(2)  The  observance  of  the  samskdras. 

(3)  The  beint;  bound  by  the  Hindu  law  of  succession. 

III.  We  arrive  thus  in  natural  succession  to  the  third  period  of  .fryiiH 
religion,  the  /Jars' diius,  which  enlarife  upon  the  central  iilea  of  d,tman  or 
/ira/iiiiaii  enunciated  in  the  IWds  i\\u\  developed  in  the  Upaiiis/iads,  It  is 
interestinif  to  allude  to  \\\ii  l'/idr~uU\is,  \\\{:  materialists  of  Indian  philoso- 
jihy,  and  to  the  ./^///(/.f  and  .the  liaiitidhns,  who,  tliuuifh  oppo.sed  to  the  Cliar- 
vakas,  are  a.ni'\- /ird/imniiuu/,  in  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  IWas,  an<l  ])reach  an  independent  i.;osi)el  of  love  and  mercy.  These 
schisms  however  had  an  indifferenl  effect  in  imparting  fresh  activity  to  the 
rationalistic  spirit  of  the  Aryoii  sages,  lying  dormant  under  the  growing 
incumbrances  of  the  ritualism  of  the  Sii/nis. 

The  central  idea  of  the  .Ml  as  we  found  it  in  the  riifas  is  further  devel- 
oped in  the  Upanishads.  In  the  .SV//rr?-perio  1  several  .S'«/;v?-works  were 
com])osed  setting  forth  in  a  svstenuilic  manner  the  main  teaching  of  the 
('/><i/iis/i(ii/.\\  Several  works  came  to  be  written  in  imitation  of  these,  on 
subjects  closelv  connected  with  the  main  issues  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
plivsics.  This  spirit  of  philosophic  activilv  gave  rise  to  the  six  well-known 
/A//.f'(JW(?.f,  or  schools  of  philosophy.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
the  caution  that  the  Dars' anas  ilo  not  historically  belong  to  this  period,  for 
notwithstanding  this  is  their  i)lace  in  the  general  development  of  thought 
the  teachings  they  embody  are  as  old  as  the  I'vihis,  or  even  older. 

The  six  Dars' auas  vixii.  Xydya,  I'ais' csliika,  Sdnkliya,  Yoga,  Mimdnsd 
and  I'eddiifa,  more  convenienllv  grou|jed  as  the  two  Xydyas,  the  two  Sdiik- 
/lyas  and  the  two  Afiiiiaiisds.     I'^ach  of  these  must  re(|uire  at  least  a  vuhiine 
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to  itseif,  and  all  I  can  do  in  tlii.s  pliiec  is  (o  ^'ive  tiiu  merest  outline  of  the 
conclusions  innintained  in  each.  Kach  of  the  />ars' nnas  has  that  triple 
as|)ect  which  we  found  at  the  outset  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  religion, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the  Hcverai  conclu.sions  in  that  order.  The 
A^'^Ji'rf,  then,  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  nature  of  knowledwe  and  the 
instruments  of  knowledge,  and  while  discussing  these  it  sets  forth  a  system 
of  logic  not  yet  surpas.sed  by  any  existing  systems  in  tlie  West.  The 
i'liises/iii-a  is  a  complement  of  the  Aydyd,  and  while  the  latter  discusses 
the  metaphysical  aspect  of  the  universe  the  former  works  out  the  atomic 
theory,  and  resolves  the  whole  of  the  nameable  world  into  seven  categories. 
So  tlien,  physically,  the  two  A^dyds  advocate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. Ontologically  they  believe  that  these  atoms  move  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  an  extra-C(jsmic  personal  creator,  called  h' wiifa.  Kvery 
being  has  a  soul, called. //Vtf,  whose  attributes  are  desire,  intelligence,  i)leas- 
ure,  pain,  merit,  demerit,  etc.  Knowledge  arises  from  the  union  iA  Jiva 
and  mind,  the  atomic  Manas.  'I"he  highest  happiness  lies  in  the  Jiva's 
becoming  permanently  free  from  its  attribute  of  misery.  'I'his  freedom  can 
be  obtained  |jy  the  grace  of  /s'wara,  pleased  with  the  complete  devotion 
of  the  y/7'rt.  The  Vet/as  and  the  Up-inishad  are  recognized  as  authority  in 
So  far  as  they  are  the  word  of  this  [s'vara. 

The  Sdnkhyas  differetl  entirely  from  the  A'aiydyikas  in  that  they  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  a  personal  creator  of  the  universe.  They  argued  that  if 
the  atoms  were  in  themselves  sufficiently  capable  of  forming  themselves 
into  the  universe,  the  idea  of  a  God  was  (|uite  superflu<jus.  God  himself 
could  not  create  something  out  of  nothing.  And  as  to  intelligence,  I  he 
Sdnkhyas  maintain  that  it  is  inherent  in  nature.  'I'hese  philosophers,  there- 
fore, hold  that  the  wiiole  universe  is  evolved,  by  slow  degrees,  in  a  natural 
manner  from  one  Irimordial  mailer  called  Mulaprakrti,  and  that /w/v/^'a, 
the  principle  of  intelligence  is  always  coordinate  with,  though  ever  apart 
from,  Miildprakfti.  Like  the  Naiydvikas,  they  believe  in  the  multipliiily  of 
/«;7<j 'rt^ -souls,  but,  unlike  them,  they  deny  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  an  extra-cosmic  God.  Whence  they  have  earned  for  thein- 
.selves  the  name  of  Atheistic  Sdnkhyas.  They  resort  to  the  V'cJas  and 
Ufianishads  for  support,  so  far  as  it  may  serve  their  purpose,  and  otherwis-e 
accept  in  general,  the  logic  of  the  ten  Naiyayikas.  The  Sdnkhyas  place 
i\\Q  Sumntiiiii  I'oniim  \n  "life  according  to  nature."  They  endow  primor 
dial  matter  with  three  attributes,  passivity,  restlessness  and  crossne^ 
Prakrti  continues  in  endless  evolution  under  the  influence  of  the  secoi- 
these  attributes,  and  the  punis' a  falsely  takes  the  action  on  himselt 
feels  hapi)y  or  miserable.  W'hen  any /«/'«.(■'«  has  his /rrt^vV/  brough.  > 
the  state  of  passivity  l)y  inulytical  knowledge  (which  is  the  meaning  ui 
the  word  Sdnkhya)  he  ceases  to  feel  himself  ha|)py  or  miserable  and  remains 
in  native  peace.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  these  philosophers  under- 
stand the  phrase  "  life  according  to  nature." 
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'I'lii:  other  Silii^/ivd,  imirc  |iii|ml.iily  kii'nvii  a>  llio  yi>;iii-Jhiis  iiihi, 
acccplH  llie  wli  )lt'  of  the  cosmnliKV  "f  llu  (irst  SihiMyi,  Imt  diiIv  ailiis  to  it 
11  hv|)  itli'-tiLMl  A  7t'//v/,  iii)(l  iiirvfflv  i-\|»iii  Is  tliL-  I'thii'al  si  If  ot  tlu-  Icacli- 
inv,'  l)V  setting  forth  several  pliysieal  ami  |).yeh'>lo>{ieal  rules  ami  exereises 
eaptblo  of  ItMilini;  to  the  la:4t  si  ite  of  li  i|)|)inoss  called  h'liivalyn  life 
according  to  nature.     'This  is  thr  llieislic  Sihii'/iyii. 

'I'hc  two  Afimi'msiis  next  eall  our  attention.  'I'hese  are  the  orthodox 
/hin'miiis  fiar  c.xyM'Mii;  and  as  such  are  in  direct  touch  with  the  IWiis,  and 
the  I'l^iiiiishinlf,  whiih  continue  lo  ijovcrn  them  from  lieyinnini;  to  end. 
MimainA  means  in'|uiry,  and  the  lirst  or  |)relimin.ir\  is  called  J'ltrvn  Mini- 
ilNst),  the  seccjnd  ('llaniMiiiiiUisii.  'I'he  object  of  the  first  is  to  determine 
the  exact  meaning  and  value  of  the  injuiutions  and  |irohiliilions  ),'iven  out  in 
the  I'idiis,  and  that  of  the  second  is  to  explain  the  esoteric  teachin)^'  of  the 
('piuiis/iiiih.  The  former,  therefore,  does  not  trouble  itself  about  the  nature 
(jf  the  universe,  or  about  the  ideas  of  (iod  and  soul.  It  talks  old  v  of  /)/iiir»iii, 
reli>{ious  merit,  which,  according  to  its  teaching,',  arises,  in  the  next  world, 
from  strict  observance  r)f  Viu/ii-  duties.  'I'his  .I/////(iv;J,  Idly  called  the  I'linin, 
a  preliminary  Afimdiisd,  we  may  thus  puss  over  without  any  further  remarks. 
The  most  important  Dais' (inn  of  all  is  by  far  the  I'/fiini  or  linal  MiiiniiisiU 
popularly  known  as  the  I'lJdnta,  the  philoso|)hy  taught  in  the  l'/>ii>iis>ia<h  as 
the  end  of  the  I't'das. 

The  /('(/(?///«  emphasizes  the  idea  of  the  .Ml,  the  universal  .iliitiiit  or 
Jirahmati,  set  forth  in  the  Ufitinis/uids,  and  maintains  the  unity  not  only  of 
the  Cosmos,  but  of  all  intelliis'ence  in  general.  The  .Ml  is  self-illumined,  all 
thought  (t^nosis)  the  very  being  of  the  universe.  Heing  implies  thought  and 
the  All  may  in  VeddiKa  phraseology  be  a|)tly  de.scribed  as  the  essence  of 
thought  and  being.  The  I'liidii/a  is  a  system  of  absolute  idealism  in  which 
subject  anil  object  are  welded  into  one  uniipie  consciousness,  the  realization 
whereof  is  the  end  ami  aim  of  existence,  the  highest  bli.ss  —  moA's' a.  'I  his 
state  of  /noh'ti  is  not  ajiything  to  be  accom|)lished  or  brought  about;  it  is  in 
fact  the  very  being  of  all  existence,  but  expL-rience  stands  in  the  way  of  com- 
plete realization  by  creating  imaginary  distinctions  of  subject  and  object. 
This  system,  besides  being  the  orthodox  /htrs' atin,  is  philosophically  an 
improvement  upon  all  previous  speculations.  The  A'ydyn  is  su[)erscded  by 
the  SiUik/iya,  whose  ilistinction  of  matter  and  intelligence  is  done  away  with 
in  this  philosophy  of  absolule  idealism,  which  has  endowed  the  phra.se  "life 
according  to  nature,"  with  an  entirely  new  and  more  rational  meaning. 
For,  in' its  ethics,  this  system  teaches  not  only  the  brotherhood  but  the  Atma- 
hood,  Abhetia,  oneness,  of  not  only  men  but  of  all  beings,  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. The  light  of  the  other  Dars' anas  pales  before  the  blaze  of  unity  and 
love  lighted  at  the  altar  of  the  l'e<ias  by  this  sublime  philosophy,  the  shelter 
of  minds  like  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Uruno,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  in 
the  West,  and  Krs' na,  Vy&sa,  S' ankara,  and  others  in  the  Kast. 

We  cannot  but  sum  up  at  this  point      Hinduism  adds  one  more  attri- 
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biitc  to  its  coiiiiot.-itioi)  in  this  |)ciio(l,  vi/.,  (hat  nf  IjcIiil;  a  l)clicver  in  the 
truths  of  one  or  other  i>f  lliLSc  /hirs' ,iii(ts,  or  of  one  or  other  of  tile  three 
aiiti-///(f//W(////((// sehisnis.  Ami  witli  tliis  we  must  talxe  leave  of  tlie  ureat 
Dars' ana  .saifes  and  come  to  tlie  period  of  tlie  J^inUias. 

!V.  The  suljtieties  of  tlie  /Aj/-.r'rt«f7j- were  certainly  loo  hard  for  ordi- 
nary minds  and  some  poiiniar  ex|)ositi()n  of  tlie  hasic  ideas  of  [iliiiosophv 
and  religion  was  indeed  very  urgently  required.  And  this  necessity  hegan 
to  he  felt  the  more  keenly  as  Saiisdrit  began  to  die  out  as  a  speaking 
language,  and  the  |)eo|)le  to  decline  in  intelligence,  in  conse(;uence  of 
frequent  inroads  from  abroad.  Xo  idea  more  happy  couid  have  been 
conceived  at  this  stage  than  that  of  devising  certain  tales  and  fables  calcu- 
lated at  once  to  catch  the  imagination  and  enlist  the  faith  of  even  the  most 
ignorant  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to  the  initiated  a  clear  outline  of 
the  secret  doctrine  of  old.  It  is  exactiv  because  orientalists  don't  under- 
stand this  double  aspect  of  /'(iitraiiU'a  mvths,  that  tliev  amuse  themselves 
with  philological  (juibbles,  and  talk  of  the  religion  of  the  /'iiiiinas  as  some- 
thing entirely  puerile  and  not  deserving  the  name  of  religion.  We  ought, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Piirdnas  are  closely  connected  with  the 
I'edas,  the  Sii/ras,  a;'d  the  Dars' ditas,  and  all  they  claim  to  accomplish  is  a 
popular  exposition  ol  the  basic  ideas  of  philosophy,  religion  and  Piorality 
set  forth  in  them.  In  other  words  the  Purdmis  ate  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  broad,  clear  commentaries  on  the  ancient  teaching  ')f  the  Vecias.  For 
example,  it  is  not  because  Vydsa,  the  author  of  the  P/tnhias,  forgot  that 
I'is/mu  was  the  name  of  the  sun  in  the  J'lda,  that  he  talked  of  a  separate 
god  of  that  name,  in  the  Pufdnas,  endowing  him  with  all  mortal  attributes. 
This  is  b.ow  i'.ie  orientalist  method  of  interpretation  would  dispose  of  the 
([uestion.  The  Hindus  have  better  confidence  in  the  insight  of  Vydsa,  and 
could  at  once  see  that  inasmuch  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  part  the  sun 
plays  in  the  evolution,  maintenance  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  he  repre- 
sented him  symbolically  as  God  Visfinu  the  all-pervading,  with  Lah' mi, 
a  personification  of  the  life  and  prosperity  which  emanate  from  the  sun  for 
his  consort,  with  the  auaii/a,  pojjularly  the  snake  of  that  name,  but  esoteri- 
cally  the  endless  circle  of  eternity,  for  his  couch  ;  and  with  the  eagle, 
representing  the  MAiivantaric  cycle,  for  his  vehicle.  There  is  in  this  one 
.symbol  sufllcient  material  for  the  ignorant  to  build  their  faith  upon  and 
nourish  the  religiou.s  sentiment,  and  for  the  initiate  to  see  in  it  the  true 
secret  of  /<v//V  religion.  And  this  nature  of  the  Pitrdiias  is  an  indirect 
proof  that  the  IWas  are  not  mere  pfietical  effusions  of  priiiitive  man,  nin'  a 
conglomeration  of  solar-myths  uisguised  in  different  shapes. 

The  cycles  just  referred  to  put  me  in  mind  of  another  aspect  of  Paurd- 
tiika  mythology.  The  theory  of  cycles  known  as  htlpas  iiianvaiitaras  and 
yugas  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Piirdims,  and  appears  to  mak"  exorliitant 
demands  on  our  credulity.  The  ht//<a  c.l  the  Purdnas  is  a  cycle  of  4,320,- 
000,000  years,  and  the  world  continues  in  activity  'or  one  kalfa,  after  which 
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it  gues  into  dissolution  and  remains  in  lliat  condition  for  another  hilpa,  to  l)c 
followed  by  a  fresh  period  of  activity.  Kacli  kulpn  has  fourteen  well-marked 
sub-cycles  called  manvantaras,  each  of  which  is  again  made  u|)  of  four 
l)eriods  C'sWq.A yu^as.  The  name  manvantaiui  means  time  between  the  mttniis, 
yjj  and  luaiin  means  "one  with  mind,"  that  is  to  sav,  humanity,  the  whole  sug- 
^"^  gesting  that  a  manvantara  is  the  period  between  the  wane  of  humanity  and 

another  on  this  our  globe.  Whence  it  will  also  be  clear  why  the  present 
inanvaHiara  is  called  Vaivasvala,  belonging  to  the  sun,  for,  as  is  well  estab- 
lished, f)n  that  luminary  depends  the  life  and  being  of  man  on  this  earth. 
This  theory  of  cycles  and  sub-cvcles  is  ain])ly  corroborated  by  modern  geo- 
logical and  astronomical  researches,  and  considerable  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  evolution  of  man  if,  with  reason  as  our  guide,  we  study  the  aspect  of 
the  Purdnas.  The  theory  of  Simian  descent  is  confronted  in  the  Punhias 
with  a  theory  more  in  accord  with  reason  and  ex|)erience.  Hut  I  have  no 
time  to  go  into  the  detail  of  each  and  every  l\iuiditika  myth  ;  I  may  onlv 
assure  v<>i'>  gentlemen,  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Pitrdiias  is  capable  of  being 
explained  consistently  in  accord  with  the  main  body  of  ancient  theosophv 
expountled  in  the  I'vi/as,  the  Siitnis  and  the  Durs' anas.  We  must  only  free 
ourselves  from  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  religious  bias,  and  learn  to 
look  facts  honestly  in  the  face. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  about  idol  worship,  for  it  is  exactly  in  or  after 
\  the  Pauraiiiha  period  that  idols  came  to  be  used  in  India.     It  may  be  said, 

without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  Indian  idolater,  as  such, 
believes  the  piece  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood  before  his  eves  as  his  god,  in 
anv  sense  of  the  word.  He  takes  it  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  all-pervailing, 
and  uses  it  as  a  convenient  object  for  purposes  of  concentration,  which, 
being  accomplished,  he  does  not  grudge  to  throw  It  away.  The  religion  of 
the  'Jantras,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  this  period,  has  considerable 
influence  on  this  question ;  and  the  symbology  they  taught  as  typical  of 
several  Important  processes  of  evolution  has  been  made  the  basic  idea  in 
the  f(jiination  of  idols.  Idols,  too,  have  therefore  a  doul)le  aspect  -that  of 
perpetuating  a  teaching  as  old  as  the  world  and  that  of  .serving  as  conven- 
ient aids  to  concentration. 

These  intf rpretations  of  Paiiraiiika  myths  lind  ample  corniborntion 
from  th.'  mvt.is  we  lind  in  all  ancient  religions  of  the  world  ;  and  these 
explanat.ons  of  1  lol-worship  lind  an  exact  parallel  In  the  worship  of  the 
Tau  in  Kgvpt,  of  tli.:  '-rf)ss  in  ("lulstendom,  of  lire  in  Zoroastrianlsni,  and  of 
the  Kdha  in  Mohammedanism. 

With  these  necessarily  brief  ex|)lanations,  we  mav  try  to  see  what  Influ- 
ence the  Pinaiias  have  hail  on  Hinduism  in  general.  It  is  true  the  /^iiniiias 
have  added  no  new  connotation  to  the  name,  but  the  one  verv  iini>ortanl 
lesson  thev  have  taught  the  Hindu  is  the  princii)le  of  iiniveis.il  toleration. 
The  Puranas  have  distinctly  taught  the  unity  of  the  All,  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  every  creed  and  worship  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  to 
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the  realization  of  the  All.  A  Hindu  would  not  condemn  any  man  for  his 
religion,  for  he  has  well  laid  to  heart  the  celebrated  couplet  of  the 
Bhdgavdiii :  "  \Vorshi|j  in  whatever  form,  rendered  to  whatever  God, 
reaches  the  supreme,  as  rivers,  risint(  from  whatever  source,  all  How  into 
the  ocean." 

V.  .\nd  thus,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  fifth  period,  the  SampmJdyas. 
The  word  Samprdi/ya,  means  tradition,  the  teaching  handed  down  from 
teacher  to  pupil.  The  whole  Hindu  religion,  considered  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time,  is  one  vast  field  of  thought,  ca()able  of  nourishing  every 
intellectual  plant  of  varying  vigor  and  luxuriance.  The  one  old  teaching 
was  the  idea  of  the  All  usually  known  as  the  A'ivaila  or  the  /  'eddnta.  In  the 
ethical  aspect  of  this  philosophy  stress  has  been  laid  on  knowledge  (gnosis) 
and  free  action.  Under  the  debasing  intluenciof  a  foreign  voke  these  sober 
paths  of  knowledge  and  action  had  to  make  room  for  devotion  and  grace. 
On  devotion  and  grace  as  their  principal  ethical  tenets,  three  important 
schools  of  philosophy  arose  in  the  perioil  after  the  Put  anas.  15esides  the 
ancient  Advaita  we  have  the  Dvnita.  the  Vis' uddhddvaila  and  tlie  I'is' is/i- 
thddvaila  schools  of  philosophy  in  this  period.  The  first  is  purely  dualistic, 
postulating  the  sejjarate  yet  coordinate  existence  of  mind  and  matter.  The 
second  and  third  profess  to  be  unitarian,  but  in  a  considerably  modified 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Vis' uddhadvaita  teaches  the  unity  of  the  cosmos, 
but  it  insists  on  the  All  having  certain  attributes  which  endow  it  with  the 
desire  to  manifest  itself  as  the  cosmos.  The  third  system  is  purely  dualistic 
though  it  goes  by  the  name  of  modified  unitarianism.  It  maintains  the 
unity  of  (hit  (soul),  aclict  (matter),  and  Js' vara  (God),  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  the  third  member  of  this  trinity  governing  all  and  pervading  the 
whole  though  not  apart  from  the  cosmos.  Thus  widely  differing  in  their 
philosophy  from  the  Advaita,  these  three  Satnpraddyas  teach  a  system  of 
ethics  entirely  opposed  to  the  one  taught  in  that  ancient  school,  called 
Dharma  in  the  Advaita.  They  displace  Jiidtta  by  Bliakti ;  and  Karma 
h\  prasdda  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  they  place  the  highest  happiness 
in  obtaining  the  grace  of  (jod  by  entire  ilevotion,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual.  The  teachers  of  each  of  these  Sampraddyas  are  known  as 
Achdryas,  like  S' ankara  the  first  great  Achdrya  of  the  ancient  Advaita. 
The  Ac/idryas  of  these  new  .Saiii/^itiddyas  belong  all  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Kvery  Af/idrya  develops  his  school 
of  thought  from  the  Upanishads,  the  Vedatita-Sutras,  and  from  that  sub- 
lime poem,  the  H/iagvad^i/a  the  crest  jewel  of  the  Malta  Bhdrata.  The 
new  Ai/idryas,  following  the  example  of  .S' ankara,  have  commented  r.pon 
these  works,  and  have  thus  affiliated  each  his  own  system  to  the  Veda. 

In  the  Samprddayas  we  see  the  last  of  pure  Hinduism,  for  the  sacred 
Devandgari  ceases  henceforth  to  be  the  medium  even  of  religious  thought. 
The  four  principal  Samprdday  as  havefound  numerous  imitators,  and  we  have 
the  Sdktas,  the  Saivas,  the  Pdsupatas,  and  many  others,  all  deriving  their 
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tcacliinj^  from  the  Vo/(is,ihc  Dars' aitas,  i\\c  Piinhiiis  nv  \.\\c  Tan/ras.  l?ut 
bevoiid  tliis  we  liiid  (juile  a  lot  of  teachers;  k'lhnaiianda,  k'ubira,  Dadu, 
Ndiiiika,  Cliaitanya,  SnlutjAnanda,  and  many  others,  i.ohlinj,'  influence  over 
small  tracts  ail  over  India,  None  of  these  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Aclidrya,  or  the  founders  of  a  new  school  of  thought ;  for  all  that  these 
noble  s(juls  did  was  to  explain  one  or  the  other  of  the  Sampraddyas  in  the 
current  vernacular  of  the  people.  The  teachings  of  these  men  are  called 
Paulhas-  -mere  ways  to  Religion,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  teaching  of 
tlie  Sampraddyas. 

The  l)earing  of  these  Sampraddyas  and  Patithas,  the  fifth  editif)n  of  the 
ancient  faith,  on  Hinduism  in  general  is  nothing  wortiiy  of  note  except  that 
every  Hindu  must  belong  to  one  of  the  Sampraddyas  or  Panthas. 

VI.  This  brings  u.s  face  to  face  with  the  India  of  to-day  and  Hinduism 
as  it  stands  at  present.  It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  understand  the  prin- 
cipal forces  at  work  in  bringing  about  the  change  we  are  going  to  describe.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  one  wouhl  naturallv  expect  to  stoj)  at  the  religion 
of  the  Sampraddyas  and  Panthas.  The  advent  of  the  Knglish,  followed  by  tlie 
educational  policy  they  have  maintained  for  half  a  century,  has,  however, 
worked  several  important  changes  in  the  midst  of  the  peo])Ie,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  religion.  Hefore  the 
establishment  of  Hritish  rule,  and  the  peace  and  security  that  followed  in  its 
train,  people  had  forgotten  the  ancient  religion,  and  Hinduism  had  dwindled 
down  into  a  mass  of  irrational  superstition  reared  on  ill-understood  Paur&nika 
myths.  The  spread  of  education  caused  people  to  think,  and  a  spirit  of 
"  reformation  "  swayed  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men.  The  change  worked 
was,  however,  no  reformation  at  all.  Under  the  auspices  of  materialistic 
science  and  education,  guided  by  materialistic  principles,  the  mass  of  super- 
stition, then  known  as  Hinduism,  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  atheism  and 
skepticism  ruled  supreme.  Hut  this  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
endure  in  religious  India.  The  revival  of  Sanskrit  learning  brought  to  light 
the  immortal  treasures  of  thf)ught  buried  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Sutras, 
/Jars' anas,  and  Purdnas,  and  the  true  work  of  re-formation  commenced  with 
the  revival  of  Sanserif.  Several  pledged  their  allegiance  to  their  time-hon- 
ored philosophy.  But  there  remained  many  bright  intellects  pledged  to 
materialistic  thought  and  civilization.  These  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  religion  of  those  whose  civilization  they  admired  must  be  the  only  true 
religion.  Thus  they  began  to  read  their  own  notions  in  texts  of  the  l/pan- 
»V/rtr/j  and  the  Vedas.  They  set  up  an  e.'  i-cosmic,  yet  all-pervading  and 
formless  Creator,  whose  grace  every  soul  desirous  of  liberation  must  attract 
by  complete  devotion.  All  this  Niuinds  like  the  te.iching  of  the  Vis' ishthdd- 
vaita  .Sampraddya,  but  it  may  safely  l)e  said  that  the  idea  of  an  extra-cosmic 
personal  Creator  n'/V//c«/ /rt/7//  is  an  un-Hindu  idea.  And  so  also  is  the 
belief  of  these  innovators  in  regard  to  their  negation  of  the  principle  of  re-in- 
carnation.    The  body  of  this  teaching  goes  by   the  name  of  the   Brahmo- 
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Siiiiidjii  wliich  has  ilrawii  itself  .slill  furlliur  away  from  Hinduism  l)y  ri-'iiuuiic- 
ing  the  institution  of  I'unius,  ami  tlic  eslablisheil  law  of  marriage,  etc. 

The  society  whicii  next  calls  our  attention  is  the  .Irya  Samaja  of 
Swdini  Dayanaiida.  This  society  subscribes  to  the  teachini;  of  the  iXyaya- 
Dais' una,  and  ])rofesses  to  revive  the  religion  of  the  Sutras  in  all  social 
rites  and  observances.  This  Sainaj  claims  to  have  found  out  the  true 
reliijion  of  the  .-/^:)'(/.f,  and  it  is  of  course  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism, 
tliough  the  merit  of  their  claim  yet  remains  to  lie  seen. 

The  third  influence  at  work  is  that  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  It  is 
pledged  to  no  religion  in  particular,  thougdi  the  general  mass  of  teaching  it 
presents  to  the  world  as  the  ancient  religion  contained  in  the  Cpaiiis/iails 
of  India,  in  the  Hook  of  the  Dead  of  Kgypt,  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
an<l  l.ac  Tse  in  China,  and  of  Buddha  and  Zoroaster  in  Tibet  and  Persia, 
in  the  Kabala  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Sutlsm  of  the  Mohammedans,  appears 
to  be  full  of  principles  contained  in  the  Advaila  and  Vona  philosophies. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  this  society  has  created  much  interest  in  relig- 
ious studies  all  over  India,  and  has  set  earnest  students  to  study  their 
ancient  books  with  better  lights  and  fresher  spirits  than  before.  Time  alone 
can  test  the  real  outcome  of  this  or  any  other  movement. 

The  term  Hinduism,  then,  has  nothing  to  add  to  its  meaning  from  this 
period  of  the  .S^wrt/i/.v.  The  Brahiiio-SamAja  widely  differs  from  Hindu- 
ism, and  the  Arya  Sanidja,  or  Theosophical  Society,  does  not  profess  any- 
thing new. 

To  sum  u|),  then.  Hinduism  may  in  general  be  understood  to  connote 
the  following  principal  attributes  : 

I.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle  in  Nature,  and  in  the 
liiinciple  of  re-incarnation. 

•  '      2.  Observance   of  complete  tolerance  and  of  the  Sams  h'dras;  being 
in  one  of  the  I'anias  and  As' ramas;  and  being  bound  by  the  Hindu  law. 

This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  its  particular  bearing  it 
implies  :— 

3.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  Dars' anas,  Sampraiidyas  or  Pan//ias  or  to 
one  of  the  anti-/?/'rt//wrt';;/(v;/ schisms. 

Having  ascertained  the  general  and  particular  scope  and  meaning  of 
Hinduism,  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  this  augu.^'t  Parliament,  whether 
there  is  not  in  Hinduism  material  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world,  by  subsuming  them  all 
under  one  common  genus.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  to  enunciate  a 
few  principles  of  universal  religion  which  everv  man  who  professes  to  be 
religious  must  accejit  apart  from  his  being  a  Hindu,  or  a  Buddhist,  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Parsee.  a  Christian  or  a  Jew?  If  religion  is  not  wholly 
that  which  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  emotional  nature  t)f  man,  but  is  that 
rational  demonstration  of  the  cosmos  which  shows  at  once  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  existence,  provides  the  eternal  and  all-embracing  foundation  of 
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natural  ctliics  and  l)y  showing  to  liunianity  the  highest  ideal  of  happiness 
reahzaijle,  excites  and  shows  the  means  of  satisfying  the  emotional  i)ait  of 
man;  if,  I  say,  religion  is  all  this,  all  questions  of  particular  religious  profes- 
sions and  their  comparative  value  must  resolve  themselves  into  simple 
problems  workable  with  the  help  of  unprejudiced  reason  and  intelligence. 
In  other  words,  religion,  instead  of  being  mere  matter  of  faith,  might  well 
become  the  solid  province  of  reason,  and  a  science  of  religion  may  not  be  so 
much  a  dream  as  is  imagined  by  persons  pledged  to  certain  conclusions. 
Holding  therefore  these  views  on  the  nature  of  religion,  and  having  at  heart 
the  great  benefit  of  a  common  basis  of  religion  for  all  men,  1  would  submit 
the  following  simple  principles  for  your  worthy  cr/nsideration: 

1.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ultra-material  principle  in  nature  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  All. 

2.  Belief  in  re-incarnation  and  salvation  by  action. 

These  two  principles  of  a  possible  universal  religion  might  stand  or  fall 
on  their  own  merits,  apart  from  considerations  of  any  philosophy  or  revela- 
tion that  upholds  them.  I  have  every  confidence  no  philosophy  would  reject 
them,  no  science  would  gainsay  them,  no  system  of  ethics  would  denv  them, 
no  religion  which  j)rofesses  to  be  philosojjhic,  scientific  and  ethical  ought  to 
shrink  back  from  them.  In  them  I  see  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the 
])ossibility  of  that  universal  love  which  the  world  is  so  much  in  need  of  at 
the  present  moment. 
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ANS\Vr:RS  Ol'THK  MIMANSH  VEDAN  I'A  OR  ADVAITA 

PHILOSOPHY  — (ORTHODOX  HINDUISM)  — TO 

RELIGIOUS   PROBLEMS. 

1!Y  I'KUI'KSSOR  M ANll.Al.  N.  1  )'VIVKI)I. 

[The  following  answers,  by  tlie  author  of  tlic  forcLfDim?  |>a|)cr,  were 
prepared  in  re|)ly  to  ((uestions  submitted  to  him,  and  intcniled  to  cover 
points  of  principal  interest  to  the  Western  mind.!  *" 

I  need  not  premise  at  the  i)eginning  that  I  hold  to  the  Ailvaita  philos- 
ophy taught  in  the  Upanis/taJ  a.n<X  expounded  iiy  Sanl^ara.  i'iie  following 
answers  are  therefore  in  consonance  with  the  teachings  of-  that  school  of 
thought. 

I. —  (iOI),    WHAT    IS    KNOWN    OF    III.M. 

Clod  in  the  sense  of  an  extra-cosmic  personal  Creator  is  unknown  to 
this  philosoi)hy.  It  distinctly  denies  such  Creator  as  illogical  and  irrelevant 
in  the  general  scheme  c>f  nature,  (lod  is  formless  and  all-|)erva<ling. 
This  however  requires  to  he  explained.  The  world  of  forms  as  we  see  it  is 
unreal,  for  we  do  not  know  />cr  se  what  anv  given  thing  is  made  of.  We 
onlv  know  certain  names  an<l  forms,  and  we  deal  with  tlie.^e  as  suiiject  and 
object.  'Ihe  ])ersistent  fact  in  all  experience  is  the  fact  which  im[)lies 
thought'  and  bliss. 

Kxistence,  thought,  and  bliss  are  common  to  all  things  ;  what  varies  arc 
nanie  and  form.  'I'he.se  three  are  then  the  invariable  and  eternal  attributes 
of  all  th'ngs.  Hut  even  these  are  reducible,  as  just  pointed  out,  to  tlmught 
alc»ne,  and  thought  implies  being,  for  being  can  never  be  conceivcil  without 
thought,  and  'I'icc  versa. 

Thought  is  the  universal  form  of  all  experience,  and  being  implies 
thought  which  can  never  be  transcended.  Thus  analysis  reveals  to  us  one 
simple  thought  as  the  root  nl  all,  the  variety  of  experience  being  but  so 
many  modes  of  manifestation  of  this  universal  intellii/cnce.  To  try  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  this  thought  is  entirely  impossible,  for  it  never  presents 
itself  as  object  to  any  subject.  .\nd  it  is  more  than  ignorance  to  malenal- 
i/e  this  conception  of  the  absolute,  and  anthropomorphi/e  it,  bvllie  attribu- 
tion of  human  limits  and  attributes,  to  the  ever  limitless,  characterless, 
ineffable,  essence.  This  nniversal  intelligence  is  the  soul  of  nature  ;  it  is 
the  aggregate  of  all  that  is.     It  is  in   fact  the  .Ml,  the  conditions  of  cxper- 

J  NciTK . — 'L'hought  slioiild  niil  be  lonlniimleil  with  the  result  of  ihiiiking ;  it  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  alisoliite  intelligence,  .ilisoliite  mind,  .is  opposed  to  matter. 
Copyright,  iSy.?,  hy    J.  IT.  I). 
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iencc  —  time,  space,  causation  -do  not  limit  it,  for  tiicir  vcr\i)eini,'  (lu|)cn(ls 
upon  it.  'riiis  is  the  tJod  of  iha/Ulvaita,  known  Ijy  several  names,  such  as 
lirahniaii,  Almaii,  Chit,  and  so  on.  It  is  present  in  all  and  every  particle 
of  the  universe,  in  the  thoughts  and  arts  of  all  things.  It  is  all  light,  all 
bliss,  all  existence. 

II.  -Man:     His  Orkjin,  Natukk  and  Desiinv. 

This  is  a  (|uestion  of  evolution.  The  Advaita  is  not  particular  about 
any  tlieiny  of  evolution.  Any  will  do,  [)rovided  the  prime  idea  of  the  phil- 
osophy is  not  violaletl.  Id.jalism,  to  be  true  to  its  profession,  ought  to  be 
able  to  synthetically  build  the  universe  from  what  it  shows  analvticallv  as 
the  essence  of  all.  II(jw  is  ex|)erience  possii)le  ?  This  is  the  c/v/.v  of  all 
idealism.  The  Ai/vaila,  which  is  neither  the  subjective  idealism  of  lierklcv 
nor  the  objective  idealism  of  Ficiite,  easily  solves  the  difticultv  bv  the  theory 
of  absolute  idealism  which  it  teaches.  The  object  of  experience  is  nothing 
but  self-realization  of  the  alisolute.  Now,  the  absolute  implies  the  relative, 
as  light  nuplies  darkness,  the  positive  iniplies  the  negative.  The  negative 
proves  the  positive,  and  vice  versa,  but  the  absolute  is  made  up  of  jjolli. 
The  absolute,  in  order  to  realize  itself,  sets  up  against  itself  the  relative, 
and  dualitv  thus  produced  leads  to  evolution.  This  relative  side  of  the 
absolute  is  called  Ajiidna  (ignorance  as  against  thought),  Prakrli  (malkr 
as  against  absolute  mind  I,  Muva  (illusive  relativelv  .is  against  the  real 
absolute)  Several  centers  of  evolution  aie  thrown  out  bv  r,uikrii  \\\  the 
first  stage.  In  the  second  stage  is  produced  the  mind  -the  thinking  facullv 
— and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  The  third  stage  is  the  plane  of  material  exist- 
ence, 'i'his  panorama  spread  forth  by  the  magij  of  iiiava  subsists  in  the 
absolute,  which  stamls  the  ever  unaffected  witness  of  the  whole  in  all  stages 
and  all  centers.  'I'he  said  tripartite  evolution  i)rocee(ls  on  cosmic  as  well 
as  individual  lines,  and  produces,  on  the  one  hand,  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
and  on  the  other,  all  the  individuals  which  make  up  the  whole.  The  indi- 
vidual is  a  perfect  copv  of  the  whole.  Man  is  evolved  in  this  course  of 
evolution  from  his  remote  |)rototvpe  in  'he  moon,  called  Pitras.  The  abso- 
lute is  |)resent  in  every  man  and  every  atom  (for  the  absolute  is  n  )tlnng 
but  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is),  but  in  this  conditioned  state  it  is  called  a  //rv( 
(soul).  This  soul  manifests  more  or  less  of  its  original  nature  according  to 
conditions,  wlieiice  the  grades  of  life  md  intelligence.  Kverv  being  l;as 
thus  a  soul,  and  unity  of  expu'rience  is  precluded  by  the  verv  relativitv 
which  creates  the  variety. 

I'",verv  jir'ii,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  free  from  relativitv,  re:ili/es  its  true 
nature.  I!ut  to  this  end  experience,  and  knowledge  derived  from  experi- 
ence, are  the  only  nK.'ans.  A  iife-tiine  is  thus  the  field  where  the  soul 
gathers  fresh  harvest  of  gooil  or  e\  il  and  moves  a  step  onward  to,  or  back- 
ward from,  reali/ation  of  .the  absolute,  liirlh,  death,  assimilation  ;  again 
birth;  and  so  on    the  whole  proceeds  till    self-reali/.ation  ensues,  and    all 
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relativity  emerges  in  the  nhsoiute.  'I'lic  ilcstiny  of  man,  tlii-n,  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  iiis  real  nature,  ol  his  oneness  with  the  absolute.  This  act  of  self- 
reali/.ntion  accomplished,  man  is  free  from  all  conditions;  he  is  one  willi 
the  ahsolute  All,  ever  free  and  immortal.  lie  has  no  connection  with 
evolution. 

III.  -Immok  r.M.iTV. 

Kvery  being  is  by  nature  immortal.  The  being  is  the  absolute  under 
conditions  of  relativity,  whence  every  being  is  eternaliy  immortal.  Hut  to 
speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  being  as  such  is  absurd.  The  form  of  the 
being  is  only  transitory;  ami  by  fornj  [  do  not  mean  the  physical  form,  liul 
the  spiritual  one  which  makes  it  a  jive — a  soul.  The  immortality  of  the 
:;oul,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  phraie,  has  a  meaning  for  an  A</r<ii(i>i, 
niasmuch  as  the  soul  must  cease  to  lie  a  soul  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
self-realization.  If  the  soul  were  immortal,  there  would  be  no  liberation;  if 
It  were  immortal  in  the  sense  of  being,  by  nature,  a  part  of  the  al)S()lute,  it 
would  be  free. 

IV. — Human  Brotherhood. 

Says  the  Bhasv.tdj;itd.  "The  enlightened  look  with  etjual  eve  upon 
a  Br&hmaiia  full  of  learning  and  righteousness,  upon  a  cow,  an  elephant,  a 
dog,  or  a  chdndala  (a  low  caste)."  And  well  says  a  po|>ular  cou|)let,  "  He 
alone  has  eyes  who  looks  upon  the  wife  of  aiiother  as  upon  his  own  mother, 
upon  other  |)eopIe's  wealth  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  up'in  all  beings  what- 
ever as  upon  his  own  self  "  Other  religions  teach  "  Love  your  neighbor  as 
ycnir  brother;"  the  absolute  Advaila  teaches  "Look  upon  all  as  upon  vour 
own  self."  The  ])hilosopiiy  of  the  absolute  does  not  respect  caste  or  creeil, 
color  or  country,  sex  or  society.  It  is  the  religion  of  pure  and  absolute 
love  to  all,  from  the  tiniest  ant  to  the  biggest  man.  Above  all,  the  Advaitit 
is  ex|)rcsslv  tolerant  of  all  shades  of  religion  and  I)eliefs,'for  it  hxiks  upon 
all  the  different  modes  of  thouglit  as  so  many  ways  to  reaii/.aliou  of  the 
absolute,  devised  to  suit  the  capacity  of  various  recipients. 

V. — Man's  Essentiai,  I)utii;s  to  God. 

Different  sections  of  Hinduism  regard  the  practice  of  different  virtues, 
both  active  and  passive,  as  capable  of  leading  to  holy  cominunion  -with  God. 
This  includes  the  various  rites  and  practices  of  religion,  com|)ulsory  and  vol- 
untary, generallv  included  in  liie  Sanskaras,  whijch  I  have  brietly  described 
in  my  paper  on  "  Hinduism." 

In  the  aUvaihi  all  this  forms  that  preliminary  training  of  the  heart  an('. 
the  intellect  which  prepares  them  for  proper  understanding  of  the  truth. 
These  who  asuire  to  the  advaita  are  required,  after  only  carrying  out  the 
duties  proper  to  iheir  respective  station,  to  attend  to  the  following: 

Kvery  aspirant  after  the  light  must  acquire  the  four  preliminary  qual- 
ifications. The  first  is  discrimination  {I'ivcka).  Which  is  self  ?  what  is  not 
self  ?  what  is  true  ?  what  untrue  ?  are  some  of  the  in(|uiries  with  which  dis- 
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crimination  begins;  ami  tiie  student  emls  with  tlie  acntiisitiDH  of  tluit  p  iwi-r 
of  accurate  analysis  wliicli  would  at  once  ^<llow  to  liiin  tliu  conililiou  aiidtlK.- 
conditions  in  every  object  lie  sees.  The  next  (|uality  is  Viniaa  --coni|)li'te 
non-attachment.  When  discrimination  ripens  into  full  knowledis'e  of  the 
real,  the  mind  naturally  turns  back  from  tiie  unreal.  Conditions  beLfin  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  unconditions,  and  the  mind  be^'ins  to  disentani^de 
itself  from  its  smallness  and  separateness. 

The  heart  is  so  far  widened  as  to  include  all  in  the  one  embrace  of 
absolute  love.  This  is  complete  non-attaclnnent,  the  losing  of  all  sense  of 
separateness.  The  third  re(|uisite  is  distributed  over  iix  sub-heads,  (i)  The 
student  being  prepared  so  far  must  be  able  to  control  his  senses  so  that  they 
will  not  lead  him  astray,  and  this  practice  must,  by  degrees,  ripen  into  \z) 
supreme  control  (jver  the  mind,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  excites  the 
senses.  This  being  accomplished,  the  stuilent  will  be  able  to  exercise  that 
(),)  spirit  of  complete  tolerance  which  would  free  him  from  the  ties  of  race 
and  sect  and  caste  and  color,  and  which  would  thus  bring  to  him  real  men- 
tal pnace.  (4)  Such  a  one  would  obviously  be  able  to  put  up  with  all  con- 
ditions, whether  they  be  pleasant  or  painful,  agreeable  or  otherwise.  If  after 
having  rendered  his  mind  so  far  neutral,  the  aspirant  lacks  that  (5)  self-reli- 
ance and  faith  in  the  philosophy  and  its  cx|)i)unders,  which  ultimately  lead 
to  (6)  complete  self-reconciliation,  he  loses  his  way  in  the  dark,  yet  alluring, 
mazes  of  illusion.  The  fourth  f|ualilication,  after  these  three  are  fully  devel- 
c  )e.l,  is  the  eager  desire  to  kncjw  th:;  why  and  wherefore  of  existence. 

The  student,  thus  prepared,  must  devote  himself  to  a  careful  study  of 
th'j  philosophy,  under  some  competent  master.  In  the  first  instaiii:e  he 
should  read  or  hear.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  should  meditate  on  wlnt  lit; 
has  read  or  heard,  and  digest  the  whole  in  his  mind.  The  third  process 
after  assimilation  is  one  of  identitication.  The  neophyte  must  identify  him- 
self so  far  with  what  he  has  ac(|iiired,  as  to  exclude  everv  other  thought, 
wliether  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  This  state  being  reached,  he  should  become 
wliat  he  knows.  At  this  stage  knowledge  and  belief  become  united  into 
one  act  fif  complete  consciousness. 

IJooks  and  teachers,  distinctions  and  differences,  subject  and  object,  all 
vanish  of  themselves.  Not  that  the  world  of  experience  becomes  one  chaos, 
hut  the  sen.se  of  separateness,  which  is  the  root  of  experience,  dies  out  for 
ever,  experience  being  of  no  use  after  self-realization. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  passive  duty,  for  the  real  sage 
who  has  reached  this  condition,  who,  in  fact,  is  f)ne  with  nature,  has  access 
to  avenues  of  doing  good  undreamt  of  by  ordinary  mortals. 

VI. — End  AM)  Okfick  ok  Relic.ion. 

In  India  religion  has  a  triple  aspect.  It  comjirises  cosmology,  ontol- 
ogy and  ethics.  Religion,  then,  is  not  that  something  which  satisfies  the 
emotional  nature  of  man,  by  setting  up  for  admiration  some  ideal  of  all  thai 
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ii  guod  and  virtuous.  Kcli>{i<>it  is  that  rational  demonstration  of  tliu  uni- 
verse which  explains  the  aim  and  ohjcct  of  existence,  show;j  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  and  supplies  that  real  criterion  of  i)ein>{  which  satisfies  reason 
and  ennobles  emotion. 

In  its  passive  aspect  religion  uddres.ses  itself  to  reascjn  and  explains  the 
nature  and  relation  of  God,  man,  and  universe,  shows  the  real  aim  of  exist- 
ence, and  lays  down  the  rules  of  right  conduct.  In  its  active  aspect  it 
\eveals  to  the  heart  of  man  the  supremest  idea  of  love  and  bliss, — an  ideal 
which  it  ever  strives  to  approach.  Religion  by  the  .satisfaction  of  both  these 
essential  parts  of  the  nature  of  man  leads  to  mental  peace,  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, universal  good,  all  culminating  in  absolute  self-rcali/.ation. 

VII.— Has  God  made  any  Revelation  ok  IIimski.I'-  and  How? 

The  revelation  of  God  is  in  his  works.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  God  creates,  for  in  this  philosophy  one  must  abstain  from  materializing 
the  idea  of  God.  In  so  far  as  the  world  is,  exists ;  in  so  far  as  things  know- 
ing and  feeling ;  God  stands  revealed  in  every  atom,  and  every  being.  As  to 
book  revelation,  the  Ft'i/n  is  most  acknowledgedly  the  word  of  God,  even  to 
the  Advaithi,  and  in  all  arguments  his  final  appeal  lies  to  the  word  of  holy 
writ.  The  mimdnsakus  (iw.,  the  followers  of  \.\\e  mimanse-ve<ianla  or  mivit/i, 
the  philosophy)  adduce  a  variety  of  arguments  to  estal)lish  the  infallibility 
and  eternity  of  the  Veda,  but  these  are  too  elaborate  and  abstruse  for  this 

occasion. 

VIII.— Free  Will  and  I'kovidenck. 

The  world,  and  the  various  beings  in  the  world  are  not  created  or 
devised  by  God,  whence  Providence  as  such  is  out  of  question. 

It  is  the  immutable  law  of  evolution  that  works  itself  one,  and  the  iibso- 
lute  attains  self-realization  through  its  action.  Causation  is  the  law  of 
evolution,  and  causation  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  duality,  the  root  of 
experience.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  popularly 
known  in  the  Sdstras  as  the  law  of  Karma,  binds  everytliing  that  is  subject 
to  evolution.  Man  in  his  physical  or  even  mental  nature  is  not  free,  but 
spiritually  he  is  ever  free  to  realize  himself,  within  and  without,  and  trans- 
cend the  conditions  of  experience  by  becoming,  so  to  speak,  the  absolute 
that  he  always  is.  Spiritually  man  is  ever  free ;  physically  and  mentally  he 
is  subject  to  the  strictest  necessity.  Responsibility  is  as  much  an  outcome 
and  |)art  of  this  necessity  as  that  necessity  itself  is  the  result  of  the  condi- 
tions of  experience.  Salvation  by  grace  is  obviously  out  of  question,  for,  in 
knowledge, — gnosis — accjuired  by  the  free  spiritual  nature  of  man  lies  the 
way  to  self-realization. 

IX. — Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man. 

The  idea  of  original  sin  is  foreign  to  Hinduism.  The  first  fall  is,  here, 
the  fall  of  the  absolute  into  relativity  and  experience  ;  but  this  being  a  nee- 
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essarv  part  nf  the  process  of  selfrfali/iition  of  Ihi-  al)solute,  no  sin  is 
iitlai'lieil  to  it.  i'hi!  >>iii{iri  of  t-vil  is,  lu'ru,  not  sought  in  (ii.solicdicncc  to  llie 
Divine  Father,  Init  in  diwlily  tlie  necessary  root  and  fornj  of  tliat  experience 
wliicli  tlic  absolute  inia>,'ines  in  itself  for  purposes  of  seif-ruaii/.ation.  Hence 
the  spirit  of  man  is  not  so  wiiolly  (l.ininc<l  with  sin  as  to  rei.der  iiini 
incapai>lc  uf  stamlintf  face  to  face  witii  (iol,  except  througli  the  grace  and 
Moo<i  office  of  soMjc  mediator.  'The  mediator  is  witiiin  the  mind  of  all,  and 
every  one  can  work  out  his  own  salvation  throiii,'!!  him.  Mvery  man,  nav 
every  bein^,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  absolute,  and  is  by  nature  free,  happy 
and  full  of  liK'ht.  My  losing  himself  in  the  snares  of  ignorance,  he  creates 
experience  in  the  form  of  subject  and  object,  and  all  the  p.iirs  of  oppo.sites 
which,  by  turns,  enlighten  and  embitter  the  short  hours  of  mortal  existence. 
'I'he  way  (JUt  of  this  lies  in  gnosis,  which  every  one  can  ac((uire  for  iiiin.self. 

X.  — UKI'KNfANLK    AND    KMJKNKRATIOV. 

It  has  been  said  it  is  duality  that  is  the  cause  of  evil  and  the  sense  of 
sin,  nay  all  the  pairs  of  op|>osite.s,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark,  luvu  and 
hate,  and  so  on.  'Che  mind  of  man  creates  this  duality  and  becomes  respon- 
sible for  its  acts.  The  mind  working  untler  the  strictest  necessity  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  laws  of  evolution,  leads  man  inevitably  to  certain  thoughts 
and  acts.  .Spiritual  awakenings  oflenshow  to  him  the  transitoriness  and  sin 
of  his  mental  and  physical  life.  'I'hen  he  no  doubt  represents  the  force  of 
re|)entance,  widens  the  opening  out  of  his  mind  towards  the  absolute,  anil 
lets  in  more  light,  which  regenerates  iiini  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  wonl 
'I'his  sort  of  repentance  and  regeneraticm  forms  an  es.syntial  portioli  of  the 
secret  practices  enjoined  upon  every  follower  of  the  Aiivai/a.  What  gen- 
erally goes  under  the  name  (jf  yoi^a  has  two  sides,  one  physical,  which  is 
commonly  understood,  and  the  other  mental  or  spiritual,  taught  in  the  occult 
schools  of  Aiivaitisin.  The  (uivaitin  always  stands  an  undisturbed  si)ectatr!i 
of  his  eternal  and  external  life,  and  lives  over  again  in  su|)remely  amended 
form,  the  life  he  thinks  the  mind  has  spent  in  some  way,  /.  c,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  separateness  and  evil.  This  kind  of  repentance  brings  mental  peace, 
and  strengthens  his  spiritual  resolves,  in  other  words  regenerates  him. 
Even  the  journey  of  the  ignorant  y'/.-'i/  from  life  to  life  iias  spiritual  regener- 
ation as  its  object,  which  is  fullilled  when  complete  self-realization  ensues. 
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IDEALISM  THE  NEW  RELIGION. 

Hv  Dr.  Adoi.i'h  Brouhkck,  Hannover. 

[Speaking,  as  he  claimed,  not  onlv  for  himself,  hut  for  rapidlv  increas- 
ing niultitucl'\s  throughoul  the  civilized  world,  the  writer  laid  down  the  pro- 
gram of  what  l".e  called  a  "New  Religion"  both  negatively  and  positively.] 

We  are  not  heathens,  nor  Jews,  nor  Mohammedans,  nor  liuddhists,  nor 
Chiistians  and,  more  especially,  neither  Catholics,  nor  Protestants,  nor 
Methodists,  noi  holders  of  any  other  form  of  Christianity.  We  also  do  not 
revive  any  old  religion  that  may  have  existed  or  still  exists.  The  nev/ 
religion  is  also  not  a  mixture  or  synopsis  of  previous  religions.  The  new 
relig;on  is  also  not  a  philosophical  system  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  atheism, 
not  pantheism,  not  theism,  not  deism,  not  materialism,  not  spiritualism,  not 
naturalism,  not  realism,  not  mysticism,  not  freemasonry  ;  nor  is  it  any  form 
of  so-called  philosophical  idealism. 

It  is  not  rationalism  and  not  supernaturalism  ;  also  not  scepticism  or 
agnosticism.  It  is  not  optimism  and  not  pessimism;  also  not  stoici.sm  and 
not  epicureism ;  nor  is  it  any  comliination  of  those  philosophical  doctrines. 
It  is  also  not  positivism,  and  not  Darwinism  or  evolutionism.  It  is  also  not 
moralism,  an<l  is  also  not  synonvmous  with  philantiiropism  or  humanitari- 
anism. 

In  short,  the  new  religion  is  something  new.  Its  name  is  Idealism.  Its 
confessors  are  called  Idealists.  The  aim  of  this  new  religion  is  soon 
explained.  Its  chief  aim  is  idealism,  that  is,  the  striving  for  t!.e  ideal,  the 
perfection  in  everything  for  the  ideal  of  mankind,  especia  ly  o'  each  indi- 
vidual ;  furthei,  for  the  ideal  of  science  and  art,  for  the  ideal  of  civilization, 
for  the  ideal  of  all  virtues,  for  the  ideal  of  family,  cominunitv,  society  and 
humanity  in  all  forms. 

The  new  religion  is  not  aggressive,  hut  creative  and  reforming.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anarchism  or  revolutionism.  It  works  not  with  force,  hut 
with  organization,  example,  d(jctrine.  If  attacked  it  defends  itself  with  all 
ineaiis  permitted  by  our  principles,  and  if  underniined  by  secret  agitatitm 
or  open  crime  it  does  not  give  way.  Faithful  to  idealism  unto  death  is  our 
device. 

Cnir  ."iicmies  are  the  dogmi.tic  in  all  forms;  our  enemies  are  also  all 
v.ho  are  .)pposed  to  idealism  ;  that  is,  es|)eciallv  the  la/.v  and  unjust.  We 
hate  hypocrisy  )n  r.U  its  forms,  crucltv  and  vice  and  crimes  of  all  sorts.  We 
ar>'  not  for  ebsolute  abstaining  fnini  stlnudants,  a;;  long  :is  sci  lice  lia;;  nit 
.thscdutely  dcciiled  ag.iinsi    them  ;  but    we   are  friendly  to  all  li;niperance 
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sociclifs.  \Vc  lire  mil  in  favor  i if  L'\lr(.'iin.s  ;  in  idds!  cases  viiliii'  is  llic 
middle  hitwc'cn  extremes. 

Wedo  not  profess  to  have  :uiv  eeilain  i<nou  led^e  of  limits  lievoiid  Ihis 
life.  We  believe  tiiat  there  is  an  absohile  I'ower  over  which  we  liave  no 
contra).  The  true  essence  of  tiiis  power  we  do  not  know.  With  some 
reserve  i!ie  words  "  I'rovidence,"  "  .\imighty,"  "  Creator  "  iiH^ht  tie  used  ;  Imt 
we  do  not  fielieve  tliat  there  exists  an  absolute  personal  beini;  as  a  kind  of 
individual,  as  this  is  against  true  pliilosophy  and  is  a  form  of  anthropo- 
morphism. We  do  not  make  any  man  or  woman  to  be  a  god,  nor  do  we 
believe  in  a  god  becoming  man;  but  we  assinne  that  there  are  s'real  differ- 
ences in  nun,  and  that  some  do  more  for  the  benefit  ot  mankind  and  true 
civilization  than  others,  but  it  is  not  ad\isai)le  to  ascribe  that  to  s|)eciai 
merits  of  such  a  [person.  If  somebody  is  born  a  genius  and  linds  fa\orable 
c<;nditions  <A  develo[)nient  it  is  not  his  merit.  We  lielieve  in  llie  gieat  value 
of  a  good  example  for  followers  more  than  in  doctrines.  lUit  we  do  not 
worship  anybody,  nor  any  single  object,  nor  any  (iroduct  o!  human  imagina- 
tion as  being  CJod. 

We  do  not  know  how  things  originated  or  if  lliev  did  originate  at  all ; 
so  we  also  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  last  end  and  aim  of  evcrvlliing 
existing,  if  there  is  anything  like  last  end  and  aim  at  all.  .\l  anv  rate 
those  are  open  qnestions, and  science  is  allowed  to  discuss  Ihem  fieci\'.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  resurreclion  of  human  individuals.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  immortality  of  t!ic  indi\idnal  as  such.  We  leave  it  to 
science  to  decide  how  far  there  can  be  aii\lliiiig  like  existence  aftei  death. 

We  do  not  believe  in  heaven  as  the  dwelling  of  individuals  after  death, 
astronomy  is  against  such  a  belief.  We  do  not  believe  in  hell,  nor  a 
persona'  leader  of  it,  nor  in  |)urgatory.  lUit  we  acknowledge  willinglv  the 
relative  truth  of  those  and  similar  dogmas,  ^\■e  do  not  believe  that  once 
everythin','  was  good  and  perfect  in  this  world.  We  do  no!  believe  that  all 
evils  came  i  ito  the  world  through  man's  fault,  although  a  great  many  of 
them  did.  We  do  not  consider  the  woild  irreparable.  We  take  everything 
as  it  is  and  try  to  improve  it  if  possible.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  absolute  perfsction  of  anybody  or  anything. 

'A'e  do  not  think  that  every  good  deed  (inds  its  pro])er  reward,  n(;i  do  we 
think  that  every  wrong  deed  is  properly  punished.  lUit  as  a  whole  we 
believe  that  doini;  good  deeds  brings  aiioul  givod  things,  and  that  wrong- 
doing is  a  failure  in  the  end.  What  is  once  done  can  never  be  undone  by 
any  power;  the  only  thing  is  thai  it  can  be  ])raLticallv  forgotten,  and,  in 
.'•ome  cases,  the  bad  ci)nse(|uences  avoided. 

We  believe  that  wIkU  is  meant  by  duly,  res|)onsil)ility  and  similar  words 
does  not  depend  on  the  theoretical  (jueslion  if  there  is  free  wi'i  or  not,  or  in 
what  sense  and  degree  there  is  free  will. 

We  do  noL  know  where  we  come  from  nor  where  we  go  ;  we  only  know 
that  we  are  here  on  this  planet,  and  thai  we  must  take  t'nngs  as  thev  are. 
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and  tlial  we  iiuist  (In  mn  liol  in  t\(  rvlliiiiL;,  :in<l  in  (Inint;  llii>  uc  :iic  lia|p|iv 
as  far  as  liappint'ss  irascjnaliiv  lan  !)(.■  cNpciliMl  Ici  In-  allaincd  \i\  man. 

W'c  ill)  mil  liali'  Uaiwinisni  or  similar  lln'orii's,  liul  will  loavc  il  ciilirolv 
to  science  to  decide  in  lliosi'  and  similar  iiik'sl ions.  We  do  nol  e\oecI  loo 
niucli  from  this  life  and  world,  so  we  are  not  <lisa|)|ioinled  al  llie  end. 

I'raver  we  admit  onlv  as  reverent  immersion  in  llie  ureal  nivster\  id 
this  life  and  world,  and  as  devotion  lo  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  world, 
and  as  [jractical  acknow  ledi,'ment  of  the  lielief  that  in  doini,'  ljooiI  we  are 
in  true  accord  with  the  i^'ood  spirit  in  us,  in  men  and  in  the  world  in  general. 
Prayer  for  anything  that  is  against  the  natural  course  of  things  we  lliink 
unreasonable.  In  the  same  wav  ;is  ])ravers,  also,  all  religious  songs  and 
hviniis  ought  to  be  treated. 

'l"o  strive  theoretically  and  practically  in  evervthing  for  I  hat  whii  h  i-- 
true  aiitl  good  is  the  ideal  of  man  ;  that  is  our  llrm  belief.  We  belli  \e  thai 
self  respect  is  necessary;  this  is  the  true  egoism,  if  there  must  be  rgoisni. 
We  belie\c  that  love  is  also  necessary  for  everything,  lint  we  b.lieve  lli.il 
love  alone,  either  to  ( lod  or  to  our  fellow  creatures  or  to  both.  i>  nol  a  .-iilli- 
cient  fundamental  princi|)le  for  true  religion. 

We  believe  that  everything  goes  always  according  to  certain  liws  in 
nature,  in  history,  in  each  individual  ;  even  that  what  we  call  an  accident, 
liul  we  are  not  fatalists  nor  qiiietisls.  We  believe  in  the  actual  value  of 
our  own  aclivitv.  We  believe  that  all  men,  male  and  female,  are  liorn  of  a 
mother,  live  shorter  or  lonu'er,  and  die  al  ihe  (Mid  of  their  life,  and  lheieb\- 
finish  llieir  individual  circle.      We  do  nol  fear  dealh,  nor  do  we  fi- ir  life. 

We  believe  that  Ihe  power  ol  being  gooil  is  increasing  sleadilv  bv  con- 
stant work  on  ourselves,  hut  we  think  that  up  to  the  last  nuinient  of  our 
lives  this  work  must  be  ke|)t  up,  if  we  arc  not  to  i)e  in  danger  of  falling 
hack. 

We  believe  (hat  a  change  for  the  better  is  in  some  persons  a  matter  of 
a  moment,  or  a  few  hours,  or  (lavs  ;  in  other  persons  a  matter  of  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  according  to  individuality  and  circumstances.  We 
iielieve  that  for  some  jjcople  it  is  easier  to  i)e  good,  or  to  become 
good,  and  to  remain  good,  than  for  others.  We  believe  that  true  religion 
must  be  practiced  [uivatelv,  as  well  as  openly  and  togelher  with  oth- 
ers. All  our  actiutv  for  the  good,  for  perfection,  can  l)e  considered  as 
work  of  an  absolute  or  some  jjow-er  working  in  us,  and.  so  to  speak,  lor  us. 
Natural  things  we  do  not  consider  sinful  in  themselves,  but  only  if  tliev 
imply  an  injustice  against  others,  or  if  they  are  against  the  principles  of 
health  and  moral  dignit\-.  We  believe  that  ti;c  purer  a  person's  mind  and 
manners,  the  better  he  or  she  is  lilted  for  invesligalion  of  the  mysteries  of 
science,  art,  and  of  life,  and  for  working  for  the  benelit  of  man.  We 
believe  that  true  religion  can  e.xist  very  well  without  any  hope  of  a  future 
individual  existence  after  death,  and  we  even  think  that  true  religion 
excludes  such  a  ho|)e. 
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We  helieve  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  go  back  in  prayer  to  tiie 
absolute  ground  of  everything  that  ever  was,  is,  and  will  be  ;  as  for  most 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  such  a  grand  idea,  and  even  for  the  wisest 
and  best  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  reach  it  approximately.  'I'herefore  it  is 
also  allowed  to  pray  in  the  above  stated  sense  to  individualizations  of  the 
absolute  ground  and  fullness  of  everything  -  for  instance,  to  the  sun,  which 
is  in  many  ways  our  life-giver;  to  the  earth,  to  the  idea  of  the  human  race, 
to  the  ideal  of  our  nation,  family,  or  men  or  women,  to  virtue,  science,  art ; 
but  all  that  only  as  far  as  those  things  and  powers  can  be  supposed  to  be 
true  revelations  of  God. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  no  name  given  by  man  will  ever  express  the 
infinite  secret. 

We  believe  that  everything  now  existing  does  change,  but  cannot  abso- 
lutely be  destroyed.  Thus  we  believe  that  even  our  sun,  earth,  moon,  will 
once  be  destroyed,  but  probably  in  order  to  begin  in  new  shapes  a  new 
existence.  But  as  to  all  that  we  leave  to  science  to  decide,  if  possible, 
when  and  how  it  will  take  place. 


THE   THIRD  DAY. 


THE    BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 

By  Protap  CiriiNDKR  Mozoomdar. 

Mr.  President,  Represkmativks  or  Nations  and  Religions, — I 
told  you  the  other  day  that  India  is  the  mother  of  reli  rioii  -the  hind  of  evo- 
hition.  I  am  going  tliis  morning  to  give  you  an  example,  or  (k-monstrate 
the  truth  of  wliat  I  said.  'I'he  Urahmo-Somaj  of  liulia,  wiiich  I  iiave  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  tiiat  example.  Our  society  is  a  new  society  ;  our  relig- 
ion is  a  new  religion,  but  it  comes  from  far,  far  antiijuity,  from  the  very 
roots  of  our  national  life,  hundreds  of  centuries  ago. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  the  whole  land  of  India — the  whole  country  of 
Bengal — was  full  of  a  mighty  clamor.  The  great  jarring  noise  of  a  hetero- 
geneous polytheism  rent  the  stillness  of  the  sky.  'I'iie  cry  of  widow.s  ;  nav, 
far  more  lamentable,  the  cry  of  those  miserable  women,  who  had  to  be 
burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  dead  husbands,  desecrated  the  holiness 
of  God's  earth. 

We  had  the  Buddhist  goddess  of  the  country,  the  moliicr  of  the  people, 
ten  handed,  holding  in  each  hand  the  weapons  for  the  defense  of  her  chil- 
dren. We  had  the  white  goddess  of  learning,  playing  on  her  Vena,  a 
stringed  instrument  of  music,  the  strings  of  wisdom,  because,  my  friends,  all 
wisdom  is  musical  ;  where  there  is  a  discord  there  is  no  deep  >visdom. 
[Applause.]  The  goddess  of  good  fortune,  holding  in  her  arms,  not  the 
horn,  but  the  basket  of  plenty,  blessing  the  nations  of  India,  was  there,  and 
the  god  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and  the  god  who  rides  on  a  peacock  — 
martial  men  are  always  fushionable,  you  know — and  the  3,^,000,000  of 
gods  and  goddesses  besides.  I  have  my  theory  about  the  mvtiiologv  of 
Hinduism,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  it  up. 

Amid  the  din  and  clash  of  this  polytheism  and  so-called  evil,  amid  ail 
the  darkness  of  the  limes,  there  arose  a  man,  a  Brahman,  pure  bred  and 
pure  bom,  whose  name  was  Raja  Ram  Mnhan  Rov.  In  his  Ixivli  .id  ho  ji.ul 
studied  the  Arabic  and  Persian  ;  ho  had  studied  Sanskrit,  and  iiis  iwn  mother 
was  a  Bengalee.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  made  a  tourney  to  Thi- 
bet and  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  I-lanias. 

Before  he  became  a  man  he  wrote  a  book  proving  the  fal.sehood  of  all 
polvtheism  and  the  tiutii  nf  liie  existence  nf  llie  living  God.     This  brought 
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llj)!)!!  lii.s  head  puisociition,  nay,  even  siicli  SL'rioii.s  displeasure  of  his  own 
parents  llial  lie  had  to  leave  his  home  for  a  while  and  live  the  life  of  a  wan- 
derer. In  1830  this  man  founded  a  society  known  as  the  lirahmo-Somaj ; 
lirahnia,  as  you  know,  means  (jod.  Hrahmo  means  the  worshiper  of  (iod, 
and  Soniaj  means  society;  therefore  iirahmo-Somaj  means  the  society  of 
the  worshijiers  of  the  one  livini;  (iod,  While,  on  the  one  hand  he  estab- 
lished the  nrahnio-Somaj,  on  the  other  hand  he  cooperated  with  the  lirili^h 
Government  to  abolish  the  harharous  custom  of  suttee,  or  the  hurninu  of 
widows  with  their  dead  hushands.  In  18^2  he  traveleil  to  I';ni,dand,  the 
very  lirst  Hindu  who  ever  went  to  Kurope,  and  in  iSt,]  he  died,  ami  his 
\  A-  sacred  bones  are  interred  in  Hrise«,  the  place  where  every  Hindu  pil.ijrini 

f,'oes  to  pay  his  tribute  of  honor  and  reverence. 

This  monotheism,  the  one  true  livini;  (Jod  -this  society  in  the  namt-  of 
this  great  God — wli;.i  were  tiie  underlyint,'  ])rinciples  upon  which  it  was 
established?  The  principles  were  those  of  the  old  Hindu  scriptures.  The 
r.rahmo-Somaj  founded  this  monotheism  ui)on  the  insi>iration  of  the  \'edas 
and  the  Upanishads.  When  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  died  his  followers  for 
awhile  found  it  nearly  imjiossihle  to  maintain  the  infant  association.  lUit 
the  .Spirit  of  God  was  there.  The  movement  spran^r  up  in  the  fullness  of 
lime.  The  seed  of  eteriuT'  truth  was  sown  in  it ;  how  could  it  die?  Hence 
ill  tlie  course  of  time  other  men  sprr.iiif  uj)  to  |)reserve  it  and  eontribute 
toward  its  growth.  Did  I  say  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there?  Did  I  say  the 
seed  of  eternal  truth  was  there?     There!     Where? 

All  societies,  all  churches,  all  reli,t;loiis  moveiiient  have  their  founda- 
tion not  without  but  within  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  Where  the  basis 
of  a  church  is  outside,  the  floods  shall  rise,  tli;  rain  shall  beat,  and  the 
storm  shall  blow,  and  like  a  heap  of  sand  it  will  melt  into  the  sea.  Where 
the  basis  is  within  the  heart,  within  the  soul,  the  storm  shall  rise,  and  the 
rain  shall  beat,  and  the  flood  shall  come,  but  like  a  rock  it  neither  wavers 
nor  falls.  So  that  movement  of  the  lirahmo-Somaj  .shall  never  fall.  Think 
for  yourselves,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  upon  what  foundation  your  house  is 
laid. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  movement  prew,  the  members  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  Hindoo  scriptures  were  really  infallible.  In  their  souls, 
in  the  depth  of  their  intelligence,  they  thought  they  heard  a  voice  which  here 
and  there,  at  first  in  feeble  accents,  contradicted  the  deliverances  of  the 
X'edas  and  the  Upanishads.  What  shall  be  our  theological  principles  ? 
Upon  what  principles  shall  our  religion  stand  ?  The  small  accents  in  which 
the  (juestion  first  was  asked  became  louder  and  louder  and  were  more  and 
more  echoed  in  the  rising  religious  society  until  it  became  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all  problems — upon  what  book  shall  true  religion  stand  ? 

Briefly,  they  found  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Hindu  scriptures 
.should  be  the  only  records  of  true  religion.  Thev  found  th;it  the  spirit  was 
the  great  so'  -ne  of  confirmation,  tlie  voice  of  God  was  the  great  judge,  the 
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sciiil  of  till'  inilwi'lliT  \v:is  tin-  ifve:ili'i  iif  tnilli,  and,  allli()iii,'Ii  llu'ie  wore 
liiilli>  ill  llic  I  liiidii  Mii|ililivs,  tlu'V  I'lPiild  imt  ii'ii)i,'lii/c  lliciii  a.s  tlif  (ildv 
lididlilik'  slaiuhiid  nf  spiriliial  icalilv.  So  Iwciilvoiic  mmi^  aftiT  llu-  l(nmd- 
alidii  i)f  llic  I'lialinio-Sdiiiai  tlii'  ddilriiic  uf  the  iiifallil>illl\'  of  llic  llliidu 
siiiptiiirs  was  yiviii  iiii, 

TIr'ii  a  furlhc'i  i|iicslioii  caiiio.  Tlic  Hindu  sc  ri|iliin's  only  not  infalli- 
ble!  Arc  Hurt' not  otIicT  scri|)luies  also  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  tlio  oIIrt  dav 
that  on  tlie  ini|n'iial  tliionc  of  India  Cliiistianily  now  sat  with  llu:  (Jospil  of 
IVacr  in  one  hand  and  tin.'  scuptcr  of  Liviii/ation  in  thi.'  other  ?  The  liihie 
had  iKMietrati'd  into  India;  its  |)ai;cs  were  unfoldcil,  its  truths  were  read  and 
tauLtht.  The  IJible  is  the  book  which  mankind  shall  not  i>,'nore.  Keeoi,'- 
ni/ini;,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  the  great  ins|)iration  of  tlie  Hindu  script- 
ures, we  could  not  but  on  the  other  hand  recogni/e  the  insi)iralion  and 
the  authority  of  the  IJible.  And  in  lS()I  we  published  a  book  in  which 
extracts  from  all  scri])tures  were  given  as  the  book  which  was  to  be  read  in 
the  course  of  our  devotions. 

( )ur  monotheism,  therefore,  stands  upon  all  Scri])tures.  That  is  our 
theological  principle,  and  that  principle  did  not  emanate  from  the  (lc|)ths 
of  our  own  consciousness,  as  the  donkey  was  delivered  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  (lerman  tonsciousness ;  it  came  out  as  the  natural  result  of  the  indwell- 
ing of  (Jod's  S|)irit  within  our  fellow  believers.  \o,  it  was  not  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  that  drew  our  attention  to  the  ISible  ;  it  was  not  the  Moliaiii- 
niedan  priests  who. showed  us  the  excellent  passages  in  the  Koran;  it  was 
110  /oroastrian  who  preached  to  us  the  greatness  of  his  Zend-Avesia;  but 
there  was  in  our  hearts  the  dod  of  inlinite  reality,  the  source  of  ins|)iration 
of  ali  the  books,  of  the  Itible,  of  the  Koran,  of  the  Zeiid-.\ vesta,  who  drew 
our  attention  to  his  excellences  as  revealed  in  the  record  of  holy  ex|)crience 
everywhere.  15y  his  leading  and  by  his  light  it  was  that  v,e  recognized 
these  facts,  and  upon  the  rock  of  everlasting  and  eternal  reality  our  theo- 
logical basis  was  laid 

What  is  theology  without  morality?  What  is  the  inspiratirjn  of  this 
book  or  the  authority  of  that  pro|)het  without  ])ers(jnal  holiness  —  the  clean- 
liness of  this  (iod-made  temple  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  <leeper  teni|)le 
within.  Soon  after  we  had  got  through  our  theology  the  f|uestion  stared 
us  in  the  face  that  we  were  not  good  men,  pure-minded,  holy  men,  and  that 
there  were  innumerable  evils  around  us,  in  our  houses,  in  our  national  usages, 
in  the  (ngani/alion  of  our  society,  The  Brahnio-Somaj,  therefore,  next 
laid  its  hand  iipmi  the  reformation  of  society.  In  1831  the  tirst  intermar- 
riage was  celebrated.  Intermarriage  in  India  means  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  castes.  Caste  is  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  that 
surrounds  every  household  and  every  little  conimunitv.  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  which  no  audacious  man  (jr  woman  shall  trav.  In  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj  we  asked,  "Shall  this  Chinese  wall  disgrace  the  freedom  of  (Jod's 
children  forever?"     Break  it  down;  down  with  it,  and  away  I 
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N'l'Xl,  inv  liiiiiiiuil  liMiK'i  iiiid  fiiiiid,  Ki>liiili  (IiiiikIiI-  Suli,  so  unaiiLTi'd 
tlinl  iiianiMui'  huluit'ii  iliffcu'iit  iMsti's  slimilil  l;iki'  plaic  Tlic  l!i;ilimaii> 
were  olliiiiliil.  \\  isi'iKics  !-liciiiU  llicii  Iliads;  ovcii  k'aduisdf  llii-  Uraino- 
Siiinaj  sliniv'U'i'd  ii|i  tlicii  slmuliU'is  ami  |iiil  llu-ii  hands  into  llicir  piakcls. 
"  riicsc  voiiiij,'  tiiciiiands,"  tlicy  said,  "arc  K"i"Vt  li'  i^*'!  'i'l'  I"  tli<-'  wiiolc  of 
society."     lint  inlciinaiiiaj,'c  took  |)]acc,  and  widow  inaniaiic  took  place. 

Do  yon  know  what  the  widows  of  India  are  ?  A  little  yirl  of  lo  or  I.; 
yeais  happens  to  lose  her  Inishand  before  she  knows  his  features  very  well, 
and  from  that  tender  aue  to  her  dvini,'  dav  she  shall  go  throuifh  penances 
and  austerities  and  miseries  and  loneliness  and  disgrace  which  vou  Irendde 
to  hear  of.  1  do  not  ap|)rove  of  or  understand  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who 
marries  a  first  time  and  then  a  second  lime  and  then  a  third  time  and  a  fourth 
time  who  marries  as  many  times  as  tlu-re  arc  seasons  in  the  vear.  I  do  not 
understand  the  i-onduct  of  such  men  and  women.  Itut  !  do  think  that  when 
a  little  child  of  I  I  loses  what  men  call  her  luishand,  and  who  has  never  been 
a  wife  for  a  single  day  of  her  life,  to  ])Ut  her  to  the  wretchedness  of  a  life- 
loni^  widowhood,  and  intlict  u|)on  her  miseries  which  would  disgrace  a 
criminal,  is  a  |)iece  of  inlramanitv  which  cannot  loo  soon  be  done  awav  with. 
Hence  intcrmarriaues  and  with  .^•  marriages.  ( )ur  hands  were  thus  laid  upon 
the  problem  of  social  and  domestic  improvcnient,  and  tlic  result  of  that  was 
tl'.at  verv  soon  a  rujiture  took  |ilace  in  the  Ihahnio-Soma j.  W't'  voung  men 
had  to  go  we,  with  all  our  social  reform  and  shift  foi  ourst  Ives  as  we  best 
might.  'When  these  social  reforms  were  partially  coin|)leted  there  came 
another  <|uestion. 

We  had  married  the  widow;  we  had  prevented  the  burning  of  widows; 
what  about  her  |)ersonal  |)urilv,  the  sanctitication  of  our  own  consciences, 
the  regeneration  of  our  own  souls?  What  about  our  acceptance  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  the  ti<id  of  inlinite  justice?  Social  rehirni  an<l  the  doing 
of  public  good  is  itself  only  legitimate  when  it  develo|)s  into  the  all-end)rac- 
ing  princii)le  of  personal  |)urity  and  the  holiness  of  the  soul. 

My  friends,  I  am  often  afraid,  I  confess,  when  I  contemplate  the  condi- 
tion of  l'",uro])ean  and  American  societv,  where  \dur  activities  are  so  mani- 
fold, vour  work  is  so  extensive,  that  vou  are  drowned  in  it  and  vou  have  little 
time  to  consider  the  great  iiuestions  of  regeneration,  of  |)ersonal  sanctitica- 
tion, ol  trial  and  judgineiil,  and  of  acce|)lance  bef(ire  ( !od.  That  is  the  (|ues' 
tion  of  all  (|uestions.  A  right  theological  basis  niav  lead  to  .social  reform, 
but  a  right  line  of  ])ublic  activity  and  the  doing  of  good  i'  bound  to  lead  to 
the  salvation  of  the  doer's  soul  and  tl:e  regeneration  of  public  men. 

After  the  end  of  the  work  of  our  social  reform  we  were  therehiie  led 
into  this  great  subject.  How  shall  this  unregenerate  nature  be  regenerated  ; 
this  ileliled  tcm|)le.  what  waters  shall  wash  it  into  a  new  and  pure  condition? 
All  these  motives  and  desires  and  evil  im[)ulses,  the  animal  inspirations,  what 
will  |)ut  an  end  to  them  all,  and  make  man  what  he  was,  the  immaculate 
child  of  God,  as  Christ  was,  as   all   regenerated  men  were?     'I'heological 
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"for  ONXE  in 'history  All.  RELIGIONS  HAVE  MADE  1  HEIR  I'EACE,  Al.l.  NATIONS  HAVE 
CAU.EI)  EACH  OTHER  UROI 11 ICKS,  AND  IIIICIK  Ki:iKi:Sl:NT  A  I  U  ES  HAVE  l-OK  SEVENTEEN  DAYS 
STOOP  VV  MORNINO  AKIER  MORNING  TO  IMiAV  '  OIK  I  AIHI-H,'  THE  UNIVERSAL  FATHER  (IF  ALL 
IN  HEAVEN.  HIS  WILL  HAS  IIEEN  DONE  SI  I  FAR,  AND  IN  HIE  GREAT  COMING  FlIDREMAV 
THAT  BLESSED  WILL    BE    DONE    FURTHER    AND    FURTHER,  FOREVER    AND    EVER. 
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principle  tirhl,  moral  principle  next,  .iiid  in  the  tiiird  piaie  the  >pirilii:ii  oi  llie 
Hraliino-Soniaj. 

I)ev()tiuns,  lepfUlauLe,  prayer,  praise,  fail!)  ;  tlirowini,'  mnselveti  entirely 
and  absolutely  upon  tiie  Spirit  of  (lod  and  upon  his  saving'  love.  Moral 
aspirati<'ns  do  not  mean  holiness  ;  a  desire  of  heini;  uood  does  not  mean  to 
lie  good.  The  bullock  that  carries  on  his  hack  hundredweights  of  sugar 
does  not  taste  a  grain  of  sweetness  hecause  of  its  unhearahle  load.  .And  all 
our  aspirations,  and  all  our  line  wishes,  and  all  our  hue  dreams,  and  hue  ser- 
mons, either  hearing  or  speaking  them  going  to  sleep  over  them  or  listen- 
ing to  tlieni  intently  these  will  ncvor  make  a  life  perfect,  I)evotion  onlv, 
praver,  (lirec.  perci  jjtion  of  (iod's  Spirit,  communion  with  him,  alisolute 
selfaliasemeni  liefore  his  majesty;  devotional  feivor,  ilevotional  excite- 
ment, spiritual  absorption,  living  and  moving  in  (iod  that  is  the  secret  of 
personal  holiness. 

,\nil  in  the  third  stage  of  our  career,  therefore,  spiritual  excitement,  long 
devotions,  intense  fervor,  contem|)lation,  endless  self-aba.scment,  not  merely 
before  (iod  but  before  man,  became  the  rule  of  our  lives.  (Iod  is  unseen  ; 
It  does  not  harm  anybody  (jr  make  him  appear  less  respectable  if  he  says  to 
(iod  ;  "  I  am  a  sinner;  forgive  me."  Hut  to  make  your  confessions  before 
man,  to  abase  yourselves  before  your  brothers  and  sisters,  to  take  llie  dust 
off  the  feet  of  holy  men,  to  feel  that  you  are  a  miserable  wretched  objcit  in 
(iod's  holy  congregation  that  reipiircs  a  little  self-humiliation,  a  little 
moral  courage.  ( )ur  devolionul  life,  therefore,  is  twofold,  bearing  reveiciue 
and  trust  for  (iod  and  reverence  and  trust  for  man,  and  in  our  infant  and 
ap  istolical  church  we  have,  therefore,  often  immersed  ourselves  into  spirit- 
ual practices  which  would  seem  absurd  to  you  if  I  were  to  relate  lliein  in 
your  hearing. 

'The  last  principle  I  have  to  take  u])  is  the  progicssivcncss  ol  the 
lirahmo-Somaj.  riieology  is  good  ;  moral  resolutions  are  good  ;  devotional 
fei  VIM'  is  good.  The  problem  is,  how  shall  we  go  on  ever  and  ever  in  an 
onward  way,  in  the  upward  path  of  progress  and  approach  toward  (li\  inc 
perfection  ?  (iod  is  inlinite  ;  what  limit  is  there  in  his  goodness  or  his  wis- 
dom or  his  righteousness  ?  .\11  the  scrijitures  sing  his  glory;  all  the  proph- 
ets in  the  heaven  declare  his  majesty  ;  all  the  martyrs  have  reddened  the 
world  with  their  blood  in  order  that  his  holiness  might  be  known,  (iod  is 
the  one  inlinite  good  ;  and,  after  we  had  made  our  three  attemi)ts  of  theo- 
logical, moral  and  s])iritual  principle,  the  c|ue.stion  came  that  God  is  the  one 
eternal  and  inlinite,  the  ins|)irer  of  all  human  kind.  The  part  of  our  pro- 
gress then  lay  towartl  allying  ourselves,  towaril  alliliating  ourselves  with  the 
faith  and  the  righteousness  and  the  wisdom  of  all  religions  and  all  mankind. 

Christianity  declares  the  glory  of  (iod  ;  Hinduism  speaks  about  his 
infinite  and  eternal  excellence.  Mohammedanism,  with  tire  and  sword, 
proves  the  almightincss  of  his  will;  Uuddhism  says  how  jovful  and  peaceful 
he  is.     lie  is  the  (Iod  of  all  religion>,  of  all  dcnominatiims,  of  all  lands,  of 
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all  scriptures,  and  mir  |)riii,'ri.'ss  lav  in  liarnioni/ini,'  tlii-sc  various  yvslt'ins, 
I lu'Sf  various  prophecies  ami  (icvciopnicnts  into  one  i,'rcal  svslein.  Hence 
ilie  new  system  of  religion  in  ilie  liralnno-Soniaj  is  called  llie  New  I)ispen- 
salion.  'I'lie  Christian  speaks  in  terms  of  ailmiralion  of  ClirislianitN- ;  so 
does  the  I  lelirew  of  |udai>in  ;  so  does  the  lohaninieilan  of  the  Koran  ;  so 
does  the  /oroastrian  of  the  /end  Avesta.  The  ''hristian  admires  his  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  culture;  the  Hindu  does  the  same;  the  Mohammedan 
does  the  same. 

Hut  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  accejits  and  liarnioni/es  all  these  precepts,  svs- 
lems,  principles,  teachings,  and  disci|)liiies,  and  makes  them  into  one 
system,  and  that  is  his  reliijioii.  For  a  whole  decade  my  friend,  Keshul) 
C"hunder  Sen,  myself  and  other  a|)ostles  of  the  lirahmo-Somnj  have  trav- 
eled from  villaj,'e  to  village,  from  province'  to  pnivince,  from  continent  to 
continent,  declaring  this  new  dispensation  and  the  harmony  of  all  religious 
|)ropliesies  and  systems  unto  the  glory  of  the  one  true,  living  God.  Hut  we 
are  a  subject  race;  we  are  uneducated;  we  are  incapable;  we  have  not  the 
resources  of  money  to  get  men  to  listen  to  our  message.  In  the  fulness  of 
time  you  have  called  this  august  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  the  message 
that  we  could  not  proi)agate  you  have  taken  into  your  hands  to  propagate. 
We  have  made  that  the  gosjiel  of  (jur  very  lives,  the  iileal  of  our  verv  being. 

I  do  not  come  to  the  sessions  of  this  I'arliament  as  a  mere  student,  not 
as  one  who  has  to  justify  his  own  system.  1  come  as  a  disciple,  as  a  fol- 
lower, as  a  brother.  May  your  labors  be  blessed  with  prosperity,  and  not 
only  shall  your  Christianity  and  vour  America  be  exalted,  but  the  Hrahmo- 
.Soinaj  will  feel  most  exalted  ;  and  this  jxior  man  who  has  come  such  a  long 
distance  to  crave  vour  svmpathy  aiul  your  kindness  shall  feel  himself  amply 
lewarded. 

May  the  spread  of  the  New  Dispensation  rest  with  you  and  make  vou 
f)ur  brothers  and  sisters.  Kcpresentatives  of  all  religions,  may  all  your 
religions  m  ;rge  into  the  l'"atherhoo(l  of  God  and  in  the  brotherhood  n(  man, 
that  Chri  I's  prophecy  may  be  fultilled,  the  world's  ho|)e  may  be  fullilled, 
and  manivind  may  become  one  kingdom  with  (jod,  our  Father. 
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THE    GRKKk    CHURCH. 


By  Most  Rev.  Dionvsios  I.atas,  Arciibisuoi-  of  Zante. 

Reverend  Ministers  of  the  llixh  Idea  and  the  Kminent  Name  of  (lod, 
the  Creator  of  the  World  and  of  Man  ;  most  Honorable  ladie-s  and  Gentle- 
men : 

I  consider  myself  very  happy  in  ascending  the  tribune  of  this  most 
honorable  assemblage,  at  this  universal  Columbian  Kxposition,  and  present- 
ing myself  before  you  to  relate  and  explain  whatever  regards  the  Greek 
church,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  least  ilierarchs.  After  thanking  the  great 
American  Nation,  and  especially  the  superiors  of  this  Congress,  fur  the 
high  honor  with  which  they  invested  me,  in  their  invitation  to  this  place  of 
glory,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  and  interpret,  not  whatever  regards  the  doc- 
trine, and.  one  by  one,  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  Church,  because  this  would 
require  a  longer  time,  systematic  teaching,  and  conseipiently  other  opportuni- 
ties-, but  I  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  original  establishment  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  in  the  world,  the  (irst  beginning  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  East,  that  is  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  the  fundamental  principles  and  doctrine  which  this  Church  con- . 
fesses..  And  on  which  the  Church  is  based.  I  will  endeavor,  in  other  words, 
to  show  that  the  founders  of  that  Church  are  surely  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  but  the  field  on  which  the  fundamental  stone  was  based,  was 
Ancient  Greece,  because  this  Greece  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  and, 
therefore,  Christianity  is  closely  connected  with  Ancient  Greece,  and  the 
|)ersons  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  cannot  be  sej)arated  (lom  the  let- 
ters of  Ancient  Greece  and  from  the  old  Greek  civilization. 

In  a  few  words,  my  narration  will  tend  to  this : 

First,  How  Ancient  Greece,  through  the  high  culture  of  its  people, 
prepared  and  gave  the  elements  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  minds  of  the 
nations,  in  order  to  receive  the  Christian  religion. 

Second,  How  the  cosmopolitanism  which  resulted  from  the  fall  of 
Ancient  Greece,  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  armies,  opened  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  Christendom  on  our 
globe,  und  brought  the  fulness  of  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  I'aul,  the  Apostle  ;  and 

Third,  How  the  Greeks,  immediately  after  the  coining  of  Christ,  under- 
took and  developed  Christendom,  and  formed  and  .systematized  a  Christian 
Church,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Kast,  the  primitive  Church,  which  for 
this  reason  may  be  called  the  Mother  of  the  Christian  Churches:,  and  conse- 
Copyright,  189,1,  by  J.  H.  K. 
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quently  the  Church  in  which  the  first  doctrines  and  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian truths  are  kept  in  store,  pure  and  chaste,  from  which  all  good  was  to 
originate  in  this  world,  and  on  which  the  happiness  of  the  nations  is  conse- 
quently based. 

To  this  end  will  tend  my  narration,  but  I  beg  pardon  of  you  if  I  make 
any  mistakes  in  a  language  which  is  foreign  to  me,  and  which,  of  necessity, 
as  the  language  of  the  country,  I  am  oi)liged  to  use. 

The  original  establishment  of  the  (ireek  Church  is  directly  referred  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  is  true  that  the  prophets  of  Judea  j)ro- 
claimed  publicly,  ma-ny  years  before,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  future 
prosperity  of  men  on  earth  by  the  expiation  through  divine  intervention, 
that  is,  the  expiation  of  (Jod  for  the  sin  of  man,  and  consetjuently  the 
deliverance  of  rtie  human  soul;  they  proclaimed  the  personal  freedom  of 
man,  the  brotherhood  and  the  equality  of  men  before  God,  without  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  mean  and  the  great,  the  rid;  and  the  poor,  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled;  and  lastly  they  foretold  the  future  jjrogress  of  the  nations, 
the  sound  development  and  true  civilization  on  which  happiness  in  this 
world  is  .securely  based.  "As  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,"  said 
Isaiah  the  Prophet,  "  and  as  the  ganlen  causetli  the  things  that  are  sown  in 
it  to  spring  forth,  so  the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  '^race  to 
spring  forth  before  all  the  nations,  and  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
aid  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid."  Hut  the  coming  of  the 
M.issiah,  from  which  all  good  was  to  originate  in  this  world,  hail  a  fixed 
point  of  time,  which  Paul,  the  .Xpostle,  calls  the  fulness  of  time,  and  when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  came  (ioil  sent  forth  his  Son  born  of  a  woman, 
born  under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  which  were  upder  the  law 
that  w«  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  This  point  of  time  of  the 
comiiig  of  the  Messiah,  ancient  Greece  was  predestineil  to  point  out  and 
determine,  whence  the  fir.st  beginning  of  the  institution  of  the  Greek 
Christian  Church  is  dated,  and  by  (Jreece  afterward  llie  system  of  its  regu- 
lar form  of  government  established. 

In  the  old  times  there  was  a  country  which  constituted  a  part  of  the 
then  Old  World,  and  which  was  called  Greece.  This  country  was  gradu- 
ally developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory. 
Letters,  Sciences,  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  and  every  other  element  of  cul- 
ture had  been  improved,  so  much  that  in  comparison  with  all  the  other 
nations  that  existed  in  those  days  Greece  was  what  light  is  to  darkness, 
what  progress  to  a  stationary  condition,  or  what  life  is  compared  with 
death,  and  for  this  reason  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  land  used  rightly 
and  properly  to  sav  :     "  Every  one  who  is  not  a  Greek  is  a  barbarian." 

But  while  at  the  time  of  Pli  to  and  Aristotle,  Greek  philosophy  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its  dv^velopment,  Greece  at  that  very  period  of 
the  great  philosophers  began  in  every  other  respect  to  decline  and  fall. 
The  old  simple  manners  of  the  Greek  religion,  faith  and  reverence  towards 
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their  tutelary  gods,  before  the  Peloponessan  war,  began  to  change  and  dis- 
appear. Greek  philosopiiy  with  ail  its  great  developments  of  its  sublime 
ideas  had  not  any  more  power  to  bring  back  the  vanishing  treasure,  the 
treasure  ot  purity  and  chastity  in  the  old  manners  and  the  reverence  toward 
the  gods. 

This  gradual  downfall  and  debility  of  ancient  Greece  from  her  moral 
height  carried  along  with  it  by  degrees  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  mean  jealousy  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  is  natural  to 
the  Greek  character,  laid  open  interminable  (]uarrels  amongst  them,  which 
quarrels  exhausted  their  natural  strength,  and  ubmerged  them  into  incessant 
civil  convulsions,  and  the  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  complete  enfeeble- 
ment  amd  enervation,  which  at  last  woke  up  and  invited  the  Macedonians, 
their  conquerors.  The  Macedonians  finding  Greece  weak  and  divided,  in- 
vaded it  and  conquered  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Cheronaea  buried 
the  natural  freedom  of  the  Greeks,  which  freedom  Greece  could  never  recover. 

After  the  conquests  of  Greece  by  the  Macedonians,  the  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  old  vices  which  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Greeks,  frus- 
trated and  rendered  impossible  the  political  recovery  of  the  nation.  The 
Macedonian  dynasty  was  attacked  by  the  Roman  arms  in  146  B.  C.  when 
Achaia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Then  every  idea  of  political 
freedom  and  of  national  independence  was  wholly  wiped  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  so.ne  brave  Greeks  came  forth 
who  fought  bravely  for  their  political  independence  and  their  national  liberty, 
but  such  men  succeeded  in  nothing  except  to  have  their  names  recorded  in 
history  as  the  martyrs  of  their  nation,  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  their  country,  which  was  already  exhausted  and  condemned  almost  to 
everlasting  death.       ** 

It  is  true  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  after- 
wards the  Roman  arms  gave  a  mortal  blew  to  the  political  independence 
and  the  national  liberty  of  Greece.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  opened  to 
the  Greeks  a  new  career  of  spiritual  life  and  energy,  and  brought  them  into 
an  immediate  contact  and  intercommunication  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Greek  freedom  fell  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  yoke,  but 
with  the  tall  of  that  freedom  the  bulwarks  which  separated  the  Greeks  from 
the  barbarians  fell  down,  and  the  well-known  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  "  Every 
one  who  is  not  a  Greek  is  a  barbarian,"  lost  its  significance  and  importance. 
Cosmopolitanism  succeeded  it,  and  amongst  the  different  peoples  and 
nations  was  developed  the  sentiment  of  a  common  destiny,  of  common 
sufferings  and  of  a  common  pursuit  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects. 

On  account  of  that  general  enslavement  of  the  peoples  and  the  political 
unhappiness  which  accompanied  it,  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  agree- 
able effect  upon  those  men  who  continued  to  be  under  subjugation,  and  who 
were  thinking  over  the  old  times,  the  times  of  their  political  independence 
and  their  national  liberty.     In  that  state  of  agony  they  were  finding  a  ref- 
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uge  of  moral  consolation  and  hope  in  the  future  ;  they  were  finding,  I  say,  a 
refuge  in  philosophy,  but  from  philosojihy  also  came  despair  on  the  one 
hand,  which  presented  before  them  the  coolness  and  the  dispassionateness 
of  the  so-called  Stoic  philosophers,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  low  and  bar- 
barous social  condition  which  the  self-sufficiency  and  the  materialism  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  in  a  lively  manner,  presented  before  them. 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 

But  these  destructive  elements  were  not  to  predominate.  t)n  the  con- 
trary, they  were  just  gomg  to  be  submitted  to  another  historical  period,  and 
to  be  suppressed  by  other  laws  and  rules,  which  laws  and  rules  naturally 
anc'  spontaneously,  as  one  may  say,  like  the  general  subjugation  of  the 
people  under  the  Macedonian  con(|uest  and  the  Roman  arms,  prepared  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  human  kind. 

By  the  intercourse  and  intercommunication  of  the  (ireeks  with  tlie 
Romans,  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  so-called  Stoics  and  Eclectics  were 
formed.  These  schools  were  occupied  in  choosing  from  ail  the  philo.soph- 
ical  systems  whatever  was  sublime  and  excellent. 

In  like  manner,  by  the  intercommunication  and  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  people  of  the  E^ast,  first  through  the  Macedonian  con(|uests 
and  afterwards  through  the  Roman  arms,  this  union  of  the  (]reek  and  East- 
em  life  took  place,  having  Alexandria  as  their  center,  whence  that  philo- 
sophical school  appeared  which  was  called  sometimes  the  Platonic  school, 
sometimes  the  Pythagorean,  and  lastly  the  Neo-1'latonic  school,  which 
brought  quite  to  an  end  the  last  phases  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  dogma  of  that  philosophical  school  which  was  called 
Neo-Platonic,was  that  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  all 
the  truth  which  the  Greek  genius  discovered  and  developed  was  contained. 
Hence  the  followers  of  that  school  were  occupied  in  recognizing  the  great 
philosophers  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Parmenides  and  Empedocles  and  others, 
and  to  prove  that  in  substance  they  agreed  with  Plato,  and  used  every  pos- 
sible means  and  various  allegorical  interpretations  to  establish  the*  desirable 
harmony  of  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy. 

But  now,  even  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  systems  of  antiquity,  endured  what  the  different  peoples 
endured  under  the  Roman  dynasty.  As  the  different  peoples  lost  their 
liberty  under  Roman  arms,  in  like  manner  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  lost 
all  hopes  of  finding  and  discovering  the  pure  truth  bv  the  means  of  philosophy. 
Hence  philosophy  began  to  accjuire  a  religious  character  The  Neo-Platonic 
philosophers  moreover  accepted  a  heavenly  power,  and  as  one  may  say  a 
divine  revelation,  by  which  alone  man  could  return  to  God,  and  thus  obtain 
the  union  of  the  soul  of  man  with  (Jod. 

The  Roman  empire  began  to  decline  and  fall,  and  the  distress  and 
affliction  of  the  people  more  and  more  increa.sed  and  advanced,  and 
rendered  stronger  the  desire  of  man  for  help  from  above.    Ancient  gods  had 
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not  any  more  the  power  to  satisfy  the  inner  demands  of  the  souls  of  those 
men,  end  the  introductions  of  new  religions  and  new  mysteries  necessarily 
followeci.  Amongst  these  Christianity  was  to  prevail.  Christianitr  had  to 
undertal<e  the  great  struggle  of  acipiiring  sovereignty  over  the  other 
religions,  that  it  might  demolish  the  partition  walls,  which  separated  races 
from  races  and  nations  from  nations,  and  seek  the  fraternization  <>f  the  differ- 
ent nations  and  peoples  of  all  humankind,  aixl  the  bringing  of  all  men  into 
one  spiritual  family  in  the  love  of  one  another,  ancl  in  the  belief  in  one 
supreme  tJod. 

Mary,  the  mf)st  blessed  of  all  humankind,  appears,  who,  in  proper  tifhe, 
conceived  by  divine  will,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Hethlehem. 
brings  forth  the  Messiah;  she  brings  forth  Ilim  who  was  proclaimed  bvthe 
divinely  inspired  prophets  of  Judea;  i)Ut  He  is  als(»  the  One  who  was  sent 
from  heaven,  of  whom  Socrates  conceived  the  idea.  She  brings  forth  One 
who  was  the  expected  divine  word  of  I'lato;  she  brings  forth  ( )iie  who  was 
the  fuiniment  of  the  hopes  of  the  different  peo|)lcs. 

Our  Saviour  was  born  in  the  cave  at  ISethlehem,  and  in  the  days  in 
which  the  (Ireeks,  the  most  clever  and  the  most  important  people  of  those 
days,  beheld  before  them  viviilly  the  picture  of  tlieir  moral  decline  and 
decay;  and  the  coming  of  the  new  world,  including  in  it  all  distres.seil  peo- 
ples and  faiths  and  religions,  satisfied  and  gave  rest  to  all  the  exigencies 
and  wants  of  the  heart,  and  healed  all  the  wretchedness  and  the  nusery  of 
this  life. 

At  this  time  two  voices  were  heard,  one  voice  froui  Palestine,  reecho- 
ing  to  Egvpt  and  especially  to  Alexandria,  and  to  other  parts  of  (Jreece  and 
Rome;  and  another  voice  from  Kgvpt,  from  Alexandria  and  from  other 
parts  of  CJreek  and  Roman  colonies  re-echoing  to  I'alestine,  and  through  it 
over  all  the  other  countries  of  the  jieoples  of  the  East. 

And  the  voice  from  Palestine,  having  Jerusalem  as  its  center,  re-echoed 
the  voice  to  ♦he  regions  of  the  Greek  communities  and  the  Roman  conipiests, 
saying  to  them  :  "  f  sacrifice  according  to  the  holy  traditions  of  Moses  and 
my  other  Prophets  who  were  inspired  of  (Jod,  in  order  to  bring  down  (Jod  to 
man."  And  the  voice  from  Egypt,  having  Alexandria  as  its  centre,  re-echoed 
the  voice  to  Jerusalem,  which  in  those  days  had  become  the  theater  of  the 
political  conquests  between  the  Ptolemies  of  Egy|)t  and  the  Seleucidtc  of 
Syria,  saying  :  "  We  exert  ourselves  in  researches,  we  select  and  accept 
whatever  is  sublime  and  excellent,  sketching  out  to  us  the  image  of  divinity. 
We  keep  pushing  with  all  our  might  all  things,  in  order  to  elevate  and  raise 
man  to  (Jod." 

Of  all  these  things  the  consetiuence  is,  that  if  the  ladder,  by  means  of 
which  the  Son  and  Word  of  God  came  down  from  Heaven  into  the  world, 
jjad  its  basis  on  Judaism,  if  the  gate  through  which  he  passed  was  Palestine, 
still  the  tield,  the  smooth  and  well-cultivated  field,  on  which  the  Messiah  was 
to  sow  the  doctrines  of  his  Gospel  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  teachings, 
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^at  field  was  the  Greek  Nation,  the  Greek  element,  the  Greek  letters,  and 
the  sound  reasonings  of  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Though  Christ,  the  Son  and  Word  of  God,  is,  as  a  man,  a  Jew,  Chris- 
tianity is  Greek.  Though  Christ  was  horn  as  a  child  in  the  cave  of  Judea, 
Christianity  was  inscribed  as  the  teacher  and  the  Saviour  of  all  men  in  the 
registers  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek  philosophy.  ' 

All  these  things  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  confessed  when  he 
was  teaching  at  Jacob's  well.  "Cast  a  look,"  he  said,  "cast  a  look  at  the 
world  and  observe  the  human  mind,  sufficiently  cultivated  and  prepared  in 
the  divinely  inspired  predictions  of  the  prophets  and  the  sound  principles  of 
philosophers.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields'that  they  are  ripe 
unto  harvest.  Go  then  to  reap  that  whereon  you  have  not  labored.  Others 
have  labored.  The  prophets,  and  as  one  may  say,  the  ph'losophers  have 
labored  and  you  enter  now  into  their  harvest." 

And  indeed  the  world  was  sufficiently  cultivated  and  prepared,  and  the 
result  was  already  assured.  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,"  said  Paul  the  Apostle, 
upon  the  hul  of  Areopagus,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  among  the  objects  of 
your  worship  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  'To  an  Unknown  God.' 
Whom  therefore  you  worship  in  ignorance.  Him  set  I  forth  unto  you.  The 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  he  is 
not  far  from  each  one  of  us,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  As  certain  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  *  For  we  are  also  his 
offspring.'  "  And  when  the  wise  Judge  of  Areopagus  heard  this  he  answered 
to  Paul  the  Apostle,  "We  will  hear  thee  concerning  this  yet  again  "  With 
rea.son  also  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sent  his  apostles  into  the 
world  saying  to  them,  "Go  ye  into  all  tiic  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  creation.  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
and  lo,  1  am  with  vou  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  historical  narrative  which  an  humble  minister  of  the  Greek 
Christian  Church  relates  to  you  in  this  Parliament  of  Religions.  Now,  these 
my  words,  I  think,  are  suggested  from  the  philosophy  of  history  itself. 

Certainly  1  did  not  intend  to  explain  from  this  place  minutely  and  par- 
ticularly the  Christian  doctrines,  and  one  by  one  the  evangelical  truths 
which  the  Greek  Church  |>rofesses  and  on  which  it  is  based.  This  would 
require  longer  time  and  more  systematic  teaching  than  the  time  and  place 
will  allow.  It  sufficeth  me  to  say  that  no  one  of  you,  I  think,  will  deny  in 
the  presence  of  these  historical  documents  that  the  original  Christian  Church 
was  the  Greek  Church,  which  for  this  reason  may  be  called  the  Mother  of  the 
Christian  Churches. 

Surely  the  first  Christian  Churches  in  the  East,  the  Churches  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  instituted  by  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Greek  communities,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were  likewise 
established  by  the  Apostles,  mostly  in  Greek  communities.  This  was  true 
also  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  of  Athens  and  rf  Corinth.     All  these 
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Churches  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  Greek  Christian  Church  is  based. 
Certainly  all  the  texts  which  the  Greek  Christian  Church  authorize  icr  wor- 
ship and  for  doctrine  are  the  texts  of  the  preachers,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the 
writers  of  those  Churches,  and  in  the  language  also,  in  which  those  holy  men 
have  written.  Indeed  the  Apostles  themselves  preached  and  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  all  the  preachers,  the  teachers  and  the  writers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  East,  the  contemporaries  and  the  successors  of  the  evangelists 
thought,  taught,  preached  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  language. 

Lastly,  the  Greek  Christian  Church  may  be  the  treasury,  as  one  may  say, 
of  the  sound  Christian  doctrines  an'l  of  the  infallible  evangelical  truths.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  the  ark  whiih  bears  the  spiritual  manna  and  feeds  all 
those  who  wish  to  come  to  it  in  oider  to  obtain  from  it  the  ideas  and  the 
unmistakable  reasonings  on  every  Christian  doctrine,  on  every  evangelical 
truth,  and  on  every  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

After  this,  my  narration,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  than  to  open  my 
arms  and  embrace  all  those  who  assisted  in  this  most  honorable  assemblage, 
and  to  pray  them  to  elevate  their  minds  with  me  towards  the  divine  essence 
and  providence,  and  to  say  for  a  moment  with  me  with  all  their  souls  and 
hearts : 

"Almighty  King, most  High  Omnipotent  God,  look  upon  human  kind  ; 
enlighten  us  that  we  may  know  Thy  will.  Thy  ways.  Thy  holy  truths  ;  bless 
Thy  holy  truths  ;  bless  Thy  holy  Church.  Bless  this  country.  Magnify  the 
renowned  peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  in  its  greatness 
and  happiness  invited  us  to  this  place  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  gave  us  a  jilace  of  honor  in  this  Columbian  year  to  witness  with  them 
the  evidences  of  their  great  progress,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
the  human  mind." 


JUDAISM  AND  THE  MODERN  STATE. 

Ilv  Rahiii  David  I'iiimi'son,  D.I). 

[This  paper  lia»  been  HiitiMiliitril  for  Ihc-  p.i|H'r  analyred  in  llie  Table  of  Cnnlenti,  which, 
at  the  aiillior's  rci|iiesl,  lias  been  withdrawn.) 

The  niodern  state  niny  lie  said  to  dale  from  the  year  1789,  when,  <in  the 
one  liand,  llic  Krench  revolution  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  govern- 
ineiit,  and  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  tiie  Constitution  in  this  United 
Slates  demonstrated  that  the  (h)ctrine  of  tiie  etjuaiity  of  men  pulilieally  had 
at  last  lieen  realized.  New  principles  of  state-craft  came  into  vo^'ue  ;  the 
age  of  the  ahsoliitism  of  liereditary  rule  had  passed  ;  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  the  people  iiad  dawned.  'I'he  spirit  awakened  in  1789  has  never  (|uite 
(lisa|ipeared  from  the  rulings  and  doings  of  men.  I'he  primary  principles 
whereon  the  modern  slate  rests  are  the  individual  freedom  of  men  and  pop- 
ular representation  in  the  councils  (»f  .state;  the.se  may  l>e  said  to  have  been 
titst  effectually  declared  liy  the  Knglish  I'liritaiis.  Their  descendants,  the 
American  fathers,  founders  of  this  republican  government,  imbilied  their 
thoughts  and  emiiodied  them  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  now, 
the  Puritans  were  gui<led  in  their  Ihoiiglils  and  lives  almost  altogether  hv 
the  Old  Testament  writings,  hence  the  docliines  that  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  stale,  iiotalily  as  represented  liy  giiverninent  in  this  country, 
were  through  these  polilical  disciples  of  the  Jews  of  old  drawn  from  the 
pages  of  the  Jewish  Milile  that  regulated  the  lormalioii  and  government  of 
the  old  Jewish  state,  The  polilical  philosophy  of  the  mediieval  stale  was 
laid  oiTthe  lines  marked  out  liy  Uome,  the  political  philosophy  of  the  mod- 
ern state  on  Ihe  ideas  lirst  promulgaled  by  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver  of  the 
olden  days,  therefore  the  lirst  proposition  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Juda- 
ism to  the  modern  slate  is  Ihe  broad  declaralicui  that  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  modern  state  was  anticipated  by  Jewish  legislation  in  the  far 
past.  And  with  the  upgrowing  of  the  modern  state  the  living  descendants 
of  those  who  in  that  far  past  lirst  outlined  its  principles,  obtained  the  rights 
of  which,  under  the  vicious  legislation  of  the  mediaeval  state,  they  had  been 
entirely  deprived. 

In  the  mediivval  state  the  Jews  and  Judaism  were  unknown  factors. 
They  had  no  ]>osition  whatsoever.  The  state  was  Christian,  the  church  and 
the  state  were  closely  connected  and  in  a  Christian  stale  there  was  no  room 
for  any  but  Christians  ;  there  were  no  rights  for  any  but  Christians.  The 
Jew  plainly  then  had  no  rights. 

The  church  legislation  as  embodied  in  the  rubrics  of  church  councils 
and  synods  was  the  inspiration  for  the  regulations  of  the  state.      The  Jew 
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could  hold  no  oftice,  wns  not  ndniittcd  into  the  nrniv,  was  not  eliKilik-  as  a 
witness  in  the  courts,  liad  no  free  riwht  of  resilience  but  was  compelled  to 
dwell  in  such  districts  niul  i|uarters  as  iniKht  l>e  set  aside  for  iiiin  and  liiH, 
could  not  travel  from  place  to  place  without  paying;  the  Jew-toll,  could  not 
tarry  in  a  town  without  paying  a  special  lax  and  even  then  often  not  lonKer 
than  the  night ;  in  short,  the  Jew  had  no  standing  as  a  citizen  or  a  man; 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  him  were  restrictive  ;  he  wan  per- 
mitted to  exist  (and  at  times  not  even  that),  l)Ut  to  live  a  free  life  was  not  to 
him  granted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  u|>on  the  dread  persecutions 
and  oppressions  to  which  the  Jews  were  continually  subjected,  nor  to  call  up 
the  harrowing  scenes  of  plunder,  pillage,  outrage,  murder  that  blacken  the 
records  of  those  days  ;  man's  inhumanity  to  man  has  never  appeared  in 
more  lurid  light  than  in  this  martyrdom  of  the  Jewish  people,  illustrating 
marvelous  constancy  on  the  one  hand  and  incredible  cruelty  on  the 
other.  We  name  the  year  17S0  as  the  beginning  of  the  ne*'  time,  the 
modern  state,  but  it  is  remarkable  merely  as  the  date  when  the  ideas  as  to 
human  rights  that  had  been  in  the  air  for  many  years  found  active  expres- 
sion; thus,  too,  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Jews  struck  the  attention  of 
thinkers,  and  in  the  year  1781  the  statesman  Johann  Konrad  Wilhelm  von 
Dohm  published  his  book  on  the  improvement  of  the  civil  condition  of  the 
Jews,  the  first  serious  attempt  of  treating  the  (|uestion  historically,  philo- 
sophically and  humanly;  he  pleads  for  the  removal  nf  civd  disabilities  from 
the  Jews  and  for  placing  them  on  an  i'i|iial  footing  with  other  subjects. 

The  first  effective  step  taken  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was 
the  celebrated  Kdict  of  Toleration  of  the  Kmperor  Joseph  II.  ol  Austria  in 
the  year  1782.  Altliough  it  was  far  from  grantnig  full  fri'cdom  to  the  Jew- 
ish subjects  of  the  empire  in  every  respect  yet  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  the 
first  real  result  in  Kurope  of  the  working  of  the  new  spirit  and  the  new 
ideas.  The  first  clear  note  sounded  from  this  side  of  the  world:  "t'ongrcss 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  Unmistakably  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  here  proclaimed  ;  no  special  legislation  regarding  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  infidels  ;  no  classes  or  .sects  mentioned  ;  all  c<|ual  as  men. 

France,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Kevolution,  granted  full  emanci- 
pation to  it.s  Jewish  subjects  by  the  act  of  the  National  As.sembly  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1701,  by  which  it  declared  that  all  Jews  who  ti>ok  the  oath  of  citizenship 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  citizenship  should  be  considered  Frenchmen.  It  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  tenet  of  modern  Judaism  that  the  Jews  do  not  con- 
stitute a  nation,  but  only  a  religious  community  ;  that  they  do  not  look  for 
the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah  who  will  lead  them  back  to  Palestine  and 
reconstruct  the  Jewish  state;  tiiat  they  have  no  [lolitical  hopes  or  ideals  other 
than  those  of  the  nation  in  whose  midst  they  dwell  and  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  As  long  ago  as  1806  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  called 
together  an  assembly  of  representative  Jews  of  France  aud  Italy,     This 
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asML-inlily  is  known  oh  the  I'lcncli  Snnhedrin  ;  hcftire  tliis  Imdy  the  Kmperor 
laid  twelve  i|ue.sli<ins  for  di^L'll^sil)n  iiiid  answer;  the  responsi's  to  these 
i|iie.stions  were  to  stamp  the  alliliide  of  Judaism  in  re^arc!  to  matters  that 
involved  the  common  weal,  and  particularly  the  relatio.i  of  the  professorg 
of  the  faith  to  those  standing  outside  of  its  ranks.  I'lie  responses  showed 
that  the  Jews  look'-<l  upon  the  I'Vench  iis  brethren. 

The  poHition  of  Judaism  in  rexard  to  the  state  ii  very  clear ;  its  follow- 
ers are  Jews  in  religion  only,  children  of  their  fatherland,  whatever  or 
wherever  it  may  he,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  |)idjlicwcal ;  Judaism  discoun- 
tenances the  connection  of  church  and  state ;  each  shall  attend  to  its  own  ; 
Judaism  leaches  its  confessors  that  if  any  contingency  should  arise  (an 
occurrence,  however,  of  which  I  cannot  conceive)  in  which  it,  the  relixion, 
should  be  in  conflict  with  the  state,  the  religion  must  take  the  second  place  ; 
for  we  recof{ni/e  no  |)ower  within  a  power ;  the  two,  religion  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, have  distinct  and  individual  |>rovinces,  neither  shall  need  encroach 
upon  the  other. 

l.et  us  now  liricHy  review  the  altitude  of  the  modern  state  towards  the 
Jew  and  Judaism,  showing  how  gradually  emancipation  from  medi.i'val 
shackles  and  restrictions  gained  during  this  century.  I)uring  the  reigns  of 
l.ouis  XV'II.,  and  Charles  ,\.,  the  church  gained  great  ascendency,  hut  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  as  cili/ens  were  never  revoked.  After  iS.^olhe  linal  step 
towards  recognition  of  the  ecpial  standing  of  Judaism  to  the  C!hristian  faiths 
was  taken  when  its  ministers  were  paid  their  salaries  liy  the  government  ; 
and  the  very  last  vestige  ol  the  regulations  of  the  medi.eval  stale  anent  the 
Jews  disappeared  when  in  I Sv)  the  oath  more  Jiidaico  was  abolished.  In 
I'Vance  the  altitude  of  the  ino<lerii  slate  has  been  fully  iij)held  for  over  a 
century.  Hut  one  other  slate  of  I'lurope  has  a  like  record  of  justice.  On 
the  declaration  of  the  Hatavian  Republic  the  national  assembly  of  Holland 
in  1706  invested  its  Jewish  .subjects  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
l.ouis  Napoleon,  when  king  of  the  country,  ratified  the  act,  modilied  the 
form  f)f  oath  and  admitted  the  Jews  to  military  service  ;  and  after  1814  Wil- 
liam I.,  proceeding  in  a  like  manner,  regulated  the  legal  and  civil  position 
of  his  Jewish  subjects  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  and  swept  away  every  dis- 
tinction that  marked  them  in  mediieval  legislation.  Into  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe  the  principles  of  the  modern  state  as  founded  upon  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  gained  slow  entrance  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned. After  Waterloo  came  the  reaction,  mediievalism  in  thought  and 
practice  became  the  fashion  ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5  passed  a  reso- 
lution seemingly  favorable  to  Jewish  emancipation  ;  the  Jews  in  the  (Jer- 
man  states  were  forced  back  into  the  old  situation.  lUit  this  could  not  last. 
The  Jews  themselves  took  up  the  fight  for  human  rights,  would  not  re- 
nounce their  Judaism  to  gain  citizenship.  1848  finally  brought  to  fruition 
the  seeds  sown  in  1789.  In  that  year,  or  shortly  thereafter,  Western  Europe 
expunged  from  statute  books  the  regulations  against  subjects  of  Jewish  faith. 
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P^ngland  was  in  ftire  front  of  all  agitations  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews.  As  early  as  1753  a  bill  was  passed  in  Parliament  granting  tlie 
Jewish  resiilenis  of  the  country  the  rights  of  citizensiiip,  Init  owing  to  the 
protests  of  the  merchants  of  London  and  other  towns,  the  bill  was  recon- 
sidered and  repealed.  In  1833  Robert  (Irant  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  Lord  Macaulay  supported  it  with  his  well-known  speech  on  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews,  'i'he  bill  was  |>assed  ten  times  by  the  lIou.se  (^f 
Commons,  and  the  Lords  rejected  it  as  often.  In  1847  Baron  Lionel  De 
Rothschild  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  could  not  enter, 
because  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  Not  till  1858  was  he  able  to  take  his  seat,  when  the  House 
passed  Sir  Jf)hn  Russell's  bill,  which  permitted  Jews  to  omit  these  words. 
This  was  lirst  made  a  special  resolution,  but  in  1866  the  ''arliamentary 
Oaths  Act  Amendment  was  passed  removing  the  words  altogether.  In  1885 
Lord  Rothschild  (Sir  Nathaniel)  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lord.s,  the  first 
Jewish  English  peer. 

In  this  country,  from  the  very  incc|>tion  of  the  government  there  was  no 
possible  civil  disability  on  account  of  religious  faith;  all,  who  pos.ses.sed  the 
(jualificiitions  and  fulfilled  the  legal  rc<|uircnienls  of  citi;cenship,  were  equal 
before  the  law ;  there  was  no  religious  test  as  far  as  the  Federal  government 
was  concerned ;  yet  could  the  separate  states  enact  special  legislation 
deniandiin;  religious  tests. 

This  was  the  case  in  .Maryland  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned.  In 
1818  was  introduced  the  "Jew  liill "'  whose  object  was  to  remove  the  civd 
disabilities  of  Jewish  citi/.ens.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1826.  In  1807 
(Declaration  of  Rights,  ,\rt.  37)  all  distinction  between  religious  seels  is 
done  away  with.  In  North  Carolina  non-C'hrislians  were  discriminated 
against.  No  further  step  was  taken  until  1 86 1  when  Col.  Wm.  Johnston 
proposed  in  the  constitutional  convention  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities. 
Whether  this  amendment  was  adopted,  all  enactments  of  all  conventions 
held  in  the  stale  during  the  Rebellion  were  nullified  by  the  L^nited  States 
government;  it  was  1868  when  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  fully  and 
finally  removed.  Others  of  the  thirteen  original  slates  in  their  constitutions 
adoi)ted  |)rior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  L'niled  States  in 
1789  had  also  religious  tests  for  office,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
changed  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government. 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Virginia  and  Georgia  had 
no  religious  test  in  their  original  state  constitutions.  The  newer  states 
admitted  after  the  formation  of  the  government,  naturally  declare  expressly 
in  their  constitutions  againr.t  a  religious  test. 

The  latest  deliverance  was  given  at  the  Congress  of  Herlin  in  1878,  when 
the  powers  of  Europe  made  civil  and  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  a 
condition  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Roumania.  This  con- 
dition has  been  violated  by  that  government,  and  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  that 
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land  is  very  sad.  In  those  lands,  sucli  as  Russia  and  Morocco,  in  which  li)e 
principles  of  the  modern  state  have  found  no  foothold,  neither  the  Jew  nor 
Judaism  has  any  recogni/.ed  rights;  the  horrors  of  Russian  and  Moroccan 
inhumanity  against  the  Jewish  subjects  are  still  too  fresh  and  vivid  to  reijuire 
mention. 

For  the  modern  slate,  then,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  e(|ual 
rights  of  all  men,  churches  or  religious  parties  have  no  existence.  As  for 
Judaism's  attitude  to  the  state  I  need  only  point  to  the  patriotic  acts  of  Juda- 
ism's confessors  in  every  land  in  war  and  peace  to  show  how  fully  and  posi- 
tively the  Jews  have  proven  that  they  are  Jews  in  religion  alone,  citizens  of 
their  fatherland  wherever  it  maybe  in  everything  else;  and  their  faith  has  no 
interests  at  variance  with  the  connnon  weal;  that  they  are  not  a  class  stand- 
ing apart,  but  their  hearts  anil  hopes  are  bound  up  with  everything  that  con- 
duces to  civic  advancement  and  their  country's  honor  and  political  triumphs; 
that  they  recogiii/.e  in  all  men  brethren,  and  pray  for  the  s|)eedy  coming  of 
the  ilay  when  all  tiie  world  over  religious  differences  will  have  no  weight  in 
political  councils  ;  when  Jew,  Christian,  Mohammedan,  agnostic  as  such  will 
not  figure  in  the  deliberations  of  civic  bodies  anywhere  but  only  as  men. 
This  is  the  jiolitical  philosophy  of  the  modern  state  ;  this  is  the  teaching  of 
Judaism  ;  the  two  are  in  perfect  accord. 
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HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD  AS  TAUGHT  BY  THE 
RELIGIONS  BASED  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 

To  Chicago  belongs  the  credit  of  having  rendered  her  World's  Fair  a 
WorM's  University  of  arts  and  industries,  of  sciences  and  letters,  of  learn- 
ing and  of  religions.  Humanity,  in  all  its  manifestations  of  life  and  labor, 
in  all  its  aspirations  and  problems,  is  there  exhibited  and  finds  a  voice.  And 
the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  feature  of  the  unique  spectacle  is  the  Relig- 
ious Parliament^  which,  in  trumpet  tones  resonant  with  joy  and  hope,  peals 
forth  the  great  truth  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  based  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

(a)  Thk  Brothkriiooi)  of  Man. 

Thanks  to  our  common  education  and  our  religious  and  social  progress 
and  enlightenment,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  man  is  so  natural  and  fan^iliar  to 
us  that  we  scarcely  stop  to  consider  by  what  great  struggles  and  trials  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  us.  We  cannot  help  discerning  beneath  all  differences 
of  color  and  custom  the  fellow-man,  the  brother.  We  perceive  in  the  savage 
looks  of  the  Fiji  Islander,  or  hear  in  the  shrill  voice  of  the  South  African,  the 
broken  records  of  our  history;  but  we  seldom  realize  the  long  and  tedious 
road  we  had  to  walk  until  we  arrived  at  this  stage.  We  speak  of  the  world 
Hs  a  unit — a  beautiful  order  of  things,  a  great  cosmos.  Open  the  Bible  and 
you  find  creation  still  divided  into  a  realm  of  life  above  and  one  below — 
into  heaven  and  earth,  only  the  Unity  of  God  comprising  the  two  otherwise 
widely  separated  and  disconnected  worlds,  to  lend  them  unity  of  purpose, 
and  finally  bring  them  under  the  sway  of  one  empire  of  law.  Neither  does 
the  idea  of  man,  as  a  unit,  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  uncivilized.  Going 
back  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Chaldea,  you  see  man  divided  into  groups 
of  blackheads  (the  race  of  Ham)  and  redheads  {Adam) ;  the  former  destined 
to  serve,  the  other  to  rule.  And  follow  man  to  the  very  height  of  ancient 
civilization,  on  the  beautiful  soil  of  Hellas,  where  man,  with  his  upward  gaze 
(Anthropos),  drinks  in  the  light  and  the  sweetness  of  the  azure  sky  to  reflect 
it  on  surrounding  nature,  on  art  and  science,  you  still  find  him  clinging  to 
these  old  lines  of  demarcation.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  would  regard 
the  foreigner  as  an  equal  of  the  Greek,  but  consider  him  forever,  like  the 
brute,  fated  to  do  the  slave's  work  for  the  born  master- -the  ruling  race. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  prejudice  is  older  than  man.  We  have  it  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  brute.  The  cattle  that  browse  together  in  the  field 
and  the  dogs  that  fight  with  each  other  in  the  street,  will  alike  unite  in  keep- 
ing out  the  foreign  intruder,  either  by  hitting  or  by  biting,  since  they  cannot 
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resort  to  blackballing.  They  have  faith  only  in  their  own  kin  or  race.  So 
did  men  of  different  blood  or  skin  in  primitive  ages  face  one  another  only 
for  attack.  Constant  warfare  bars  all  intercourse  with  men  outside  of  the 
clan.  How,  then,  under  such  conditions,  is  the  progress  of  culture,  the 
interchange  of  goods  and  products  of  the  various  lands  and  tribes  brought 
about,  to  arouse  people  from  the  stupor  and  isolation  of  savagery  ? 

Among  the  races  of  Sliem,  the  Ethiopians  have  still  no  other  name  for 
man  than  that  of  Sheba  —  Sabean.  Obviously,  the  white  race  of  conquerors 
from  the  land  of  Sheba  refused  the  blackheads  found  by  them  on  entering 
Ethiopia  the  very  title  of  man,  not  to  mention  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
man.  Yet  how  remarkable  to  find  the  oldest  fairs  on  record  held  in  that 
very  land  of  Sheba,  in  South  Arabia,  famous  from  remotest  times  for  its 
costly  spices  and  its  precious  metals  !  Under  the  protection  of  the  god  of 
light,  the  savage  tribes  would  deposit  their  gold  upon  the  tables  of  rock  and 
exchange  them  for  the  goods  of  the  traders,  being  safe  from  all  harm  during 
the  fe:-:ive  season  of  the  fair.  Under  such  favorable  conditions,  the  stranger 
took  shelter  under  the  canopy  of  peace  spread  over  a  belligerent  world  by 
the  sceptre  of  commerce..  What  a  wide  and  wonderful  vista  over  the  cen- 
turies from  the  first  fairs  held  in  the  balsam  forests  of  South  Arabia  to  the 
World's  Fair  upon  the  fairyland  created  by  modern  art  out  of  the  very  prai- 
ries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  !  And  yet  the  tendency,  the  object,  is  the 
same — a  peace-league  among  the  races,  a  bond  of  covenant  among  men  ! 

It  is  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  theologian  to  underrate  the  influence  of 
commerce  upon  both  culture  and  religion.  Religion  is,  at  the  outset,  always 
exclusive  and  isolating.  Commerce  unites  and  broadens  humanity.  In 
widening  the  basis  of  our  social  structure  and  establishing  the  unity  of  man- 
kind, trade  had  as  large  a  share  as  religion. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  race  of  shepherds,  who  were  transformed  into 
farmers  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Canaan,  In  both  capacities  they  were  too  much 
attached  to  their  land  —  being  dependent  either  upon  the  grass  to  pasture 
their  flocks  or  upon  the  crops  to  feed  their  households  —  to  extend  their  vie,  "■■ 
and  interests  beyond  their  own  territory.  When,  therefore,  Moses  gave 
them  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  truth  upon  which  humanity  was  to  be 
built  anew,  he  did  not  venture  to  preach  at  once  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
He  simply  taught  them  :  "  Hate  not  thy  brother  in  thine  heart !  Bear  no 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself;  I  am  the  Lord."  He  would  not  tell  them:  "Love  all  men  on 
earth  as  thy  brethren  ! "  for  the  reason  that  there  could  be  no  brotherhood  so 
long  as  both  the  material  and  religious  interests  collided  in  every  which 
way,  and  truth  and  justice  themselves  demanded  warfare  and  struggle. 
Monotheism  was  more  than  any  other  religion  an  isolating  power  at  first.  It 
was  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace,  when  Jews  were  first  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  trading  nation  of  Phoenicia,  that  the  idea  of  man  widened 
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with  the  extension  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  they  beheld  in  the 
people  of  the  hot  and  the  cold  zone,  in  the  black  and  blonde-haired  men,  in  the 
Caucasian  and  African  races,  offspring  of  the  same  human  ancestors, 
branches  of  the  same  parent  stock,  children  of  Adam.  At  the  Great  Fairs  of 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  where  the  merchants  of  the  various  countries  and  remote 
islands  came  with  their  worldly  goods  for  their  selfish  ends,  a  higher  destiny, 
the  great  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  was  weaving  the  threads  to  knit  the 
human  race  together.  And  in  one  of  these  solemn  moments  of  history, 
some  of  the  lofty  seers  of  Judah  caught  the  spirit  and  spelled  forth  the  mes- 
sage of  lasting  import :  "  All  nations  of  earth  shall  send  their  treasures  of 
gold  and  spices,  and  their  products  of  human  skill  and  wisdom  on  horses  and 
dromedaries,  on  wagons  and  ships  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  yet  not  for  mere 
barter  and  gain,  but  as  tokens  of  homage  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  whose 
name  sliall  be  the  sign  and  banner  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man."  This 
is  the  idea  pervading  the  latter  parL  of  Isaiah.  No  sordid  trading  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Canaanites,  but  truth  and  knowledge  will  be  freely  offered  on 
the  sacred  heights  of  Jerusalem.  Such  was  the  vision  of  Zechariah  prompted 
by  the  sight  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  Holy  City.  (See  Movers,  Phonizier  II  3, 
145).  It  was  the  idea  of  a  great  truce  of  God  amidst  the  perpetual  strife  of 
the  nations  which  they  conceived  of  and  forecast  when  announcing  the  time 
when  "  swords  shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares  and  war  shall  be  no  more." 

Never  would  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  the  lists  of 
the  seventy  nations,  have  been  written  to  form  the  basis  for  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Noah,  the  pedigree  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Magna  Charta  of 
humanity,  had  not  the  merciiant  ship  of  the  Phcenicians  opened  this  \yide 
world-encompassing  view  for  the  Jew  to  cause  him  to  behold  in  the  many 
types  of  men  the  one  and  the  same  man.  It  was  on  the  Tarshish  ship  that 
the  prophet  Jonah  had,  amidst  storm  and  shipwi'eck,  to  learn  the  great  lesson 
that  the  heathen  men  of  Nineveh  have  as  much  claim  on  the  paternal  love 
and  forgiving  mercy  of  Jehovah  as  the  sons  of  Israel  have,  as  soon  as  they 
recognize  him  as  their  God  and  Ruler.  Who  dares  ask  the  question : 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  after  having  once  read  in  the  grand  book  of  Job 
the  words :  "  Did  I  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  maid-servant 
when  they  contended,  with  me  ?  ,What  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  iip  ? 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him,  and  did  not  he  fashion 
us  in  the  same  mould  ?"     (Job  .xxxi.  13-15.) 

The  Talmud  contains  an  interesting  controversy  between  Rabbi  Akiba, 
the  great  martyr  hero  of  the  time  of  the  last  Jewish  war  with  Rome,  and  his 
friend  Ben  Azzai :  The  former  maintained,  like  Hillel  and  Je.sus  before 
him,  that  the  Golden  Rule,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (Levit.  xix.  18), 
is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Law.  Ben  Azzai  differed  with  him,  saying : 
"  This  does  not  explicitly  state  who  is  included  in  the  law  of  love,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  in  Genesis  :  "  This  is  the  book 
of  creation  of  man ;  in  the  likeness  of  God  has  he  created  man."     Here  he 
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said  the  principle  is  laid  down  :     "  Whosoever  is  made  in  the  image  of  God 
is  included  in  the  hiw  of  love." 

No  better  commentary  can  be  given  to  the  Mosaic  commandment  than 
that  furnished  by  Hen  Azzai.  Cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  liiblical 
writings  many  a  passage  concerning  (Jod,  anil  man  still  has  an  exclusively 
national  character,  betraying  narrowness  of  view.  Hut  presented  and  read 
in  its  entirety,  the  liible  begins  and  ends  with  man.  Do  not  the  prophets 
weep,  pray,  and  hope  for  the  Oentiles  as  well  as  for  Israel  ?  Do  not  the 
I'salms  voice  the  longing  and  yearning  of  man  ?  What  is  Job  but  the  type 
of  suffering,  struggling,  and  .self-asserting  man  ?  It  is  the  wisdom,  the 
doubt,  and  the  plire  love  of  man  that  King  Solomon  voices  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Neither  is  true  priesthood  nor  prophecy  monopolized  by  the  tribe 
of  Abraham.  Behold  Melchizedek,  Salem's  priest,  iiolding  up  his  hand  to 
bless  the  patriarch.  And  do  not  Balaam's  prophetic  words  match  those  of 
any  of  Israel's  seers  ?  None  can  read  the  Bible  with  sympathetic  spirit  but 
feel  that  the  wine  garnered  therein  is  stronger  than  the  vessel  containing  it, 
that  the  Jew  who  speaks  and  acts,  preaches  and  prophesies  therein,  repre- 
sents the  interests  and  principles  of  humanity.  When  the  Book  of  books 
was  handed  forth  to  the  world,  it  was  offered,  in  the  words  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham, to  be  a  blessing  to  all  families  of  man  on  earth.  It  was  to  give  man 
one  God,  one  hope,  and  one  goal  and  destiny. 

{b)  Thk  Fatherhood  of  God  the  Basis  ok  Man's  Brotherhood. 

We  can  easily  discern  the  broadening  influence  of  cla.ssical  culture 
exercised  upon  the  Jews  that  spoke  and  wrote  in  Greek.  Under  the  invig- 
orating breeze  of  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  Moses  was  made  to  teach  in 
the  manner  of  Plato,  and  Noah  and  Al)raliam  to  practice  all  the  virtues  of 
Pythagoras;  Philo,  Josephus  and  St.  Paul,  endeavored  alike  to  baiter  down 
the  walls  separating  Greek  from  Jew,  the  unwritten  laws  of  Athens  being 
identified  with  the  Noachian  laws  of  humanity,  the  practice  of  which  opened 
the  gates  of  eternal  bliss  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  for  the  Jew.  All  the 
more  stress  I  lay  on  the  claim  that  only  the  monotheistic  faith  of  the  Bible 
established  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood.  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
God's  indwelling  in  man,  or  the  Biblical  teaching  of  man's  being  God's 
child  that  rendered  humanity  one. 

Even  though  the  golden  rule  has  been  found  in  Confucius  as  well  as  in 
Buddha,  in  Plato  as  in  Isocrates,  it  never  engendered  true  love  of  man  as 
brother  and  fellow-worker  among  their  peo])le  beyond  their  own  small 
circles.  The  Chinese  sage,  with  his  sober  realism,  never  felt  nor  fostered 
the  spirit  of  self-surrender  to  a  great  cause  beyond  his  own  slate  and  ruler. 
And  if  the  monk  Gautama  succeeded  by  his  preaching  on  the  world's  vanities, 
in  bridling  the  passions  and  softening  the  temper  of  millions  ;  planting  love 
and  compassion  into  every  soul  throughout  the  East,  and  dotting  the  lands 
with  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  rescue  of  man  and  beast,  he  also  checked 
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the  progress  of  man.  while  loathing  life  as  misery  without  comfort,  as  a 
burden  of  woe  without  hope  uf  relief,  dissolving  it  into  a  purposeless  dream, 
an  illusion  evanescing  into  nothing.  And  what  were,  after  all,  the  great 
achievements  and  efforts  of  man,  to  the  proud  Greek,  if  the  rulers  of  heaven 
only  looked  down  with  envy  upon  his  creation,  and  Prometheus,  the  friend 
of  man,  had  to  undergo  a  life's  endless  torture  as  a  penalty  for  having  stolen 
the  spark  of  fire,  the  secret  of  art  for  the  mortals,  from  the  jealous  gods. 
Neither  Pindar  nor  Plato  ever  conceived  of  a  divine  jilan  of  the  doings  of 
man.  No  Thucydides  nor  Herodotus  ever  inquired  after  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  human  history  or  traced  the  various  people  back  to  one  cradle  and 
one  offspring.  Not  until  Alexander  the  Macedonian  with  his  concjuests 
interlinked  the  East  and  the  West,  did  the  idea  of  humanity  loom  up  before 
the  minds  of  the  cultured  as  it  did  before  Judea's  sages  and  seers.  Only 
when  antiquity's  pride  was  lowered  to  the  dust,  and  philosopher  and  priest 
found  their  strength  exhausted,  man,  suffering,  sorrowing,  weeping,  sought 
refuge  from  the  approaching  storm,  yearning  for  fellowship  and  brotherhood 
in  the  common  woe  and  misery  of  a  world  shattered  within  and  without. 
But  then  neither  the  Stoic,  in  his  overbearing  pride  and  self-admiration,  nor 
the  Cynic,  with  his  contemptuous  sneer,  could  make  life  worth  living. 

It  was  the  Hible  offered  first  by  Jew,  then  by  Christian,  and,  in  some- 
what modified  tones,  by  Moslem,  that  gave  man,  with  the  benign  Ruler  of  the 
ages,  also  a  common  scope  and  plan,  a  common  prospect  and  hope.  While 
to  the  Greek  —  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  very  name  of  ethics — 
goodness,  righteousness,  virtue,  were  objects  of  ad;  ■>.iration,  like  any  piece  of 
nature  and  of  art,  beautiful  and  pleasing,  and  I  i  itself  a  plaything,  the 
Bible  made  life,  with  all  its  efforts,  solemn  and  sacred,  a  divine  reality. 
Here  at  once  men  rose  to  be  co-workers  with  God,  the  successive  ages  became 
stages  of  the  world's  great  drama,  each  country,  each  home,  each  soul,  an 
object  of  divine  care,  each  man  «n  image  of  the  Divine  Father.  True 
enough,  this  conception  of  the  God-likeness  of  man  is  as  much  Platonic  or 
Pythagorean  as  it  is  Biblical.  Still  there  the  relation  is  all  one-sided. 
There  is  no  more  mutual  response  in  the  Greek  system  than  there  is  between 
the  string  of  the  musical  instrument  and  the  great  orchestra,  between  the 
citizen  and  the  law  of  the  state.  There  no  deep  calls  to  the  deep,  no 
spirit  answers  the  spirit.  Man  follows  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  right  and 
the  good,  but  lacks  courage  to  fling  fear  and  fate  to  the  wind  and  take  fast 
hold  of  life,  with  all  its  tears  and  sorrows,  trustmg  in  a  great  God  who  leads 
man  through  toil  and  trial  to  ever  higher  paths  of  righteousness  and  good- 
ness. It  was  the  Bible  which,  holding  God  up  to  mankind  as  the  pattern  of 
a  great  worker  for  truth  and  justice,  furnished  life  with  a  living  ideal,  with  a 
propelling  power,  a  forward-moving  force,  rendering  man  a  toiler  after  the 
likeness  of  God  for  living  aims  and  lasting  purposes.  Take  the  word  Good- 
ness in  Plato.  It  is  not  the  outflow  of  a  paternal  heart  that  finds  blessedness 
in  love.     It  is  a  fountain  that  works  beneficently,  but  knows  it  not.     Take 
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the  Platonic  term  Righteousness.  It  is  a  plan  of  equity  and  symmetry  that 
rounds  off  everything  to  perfection  in  the  wide  universe,  yet  not  a  power 
that  enriches  while  taking,  that  comforts  while  exacting  and  demanding 
sacrifice.  The  Biblical  idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  renders  the  very  inequali- 
ties of  men  the  basis  of  a  higher  justice.  Just  because  you  are  endowed 
with  a  strong  arm,  the  feeble  brother  claims  your  help.  Just  because  you 
are  richer  than  your  brother,  God  holds  you  to  account  for  his  wants  and 
feelings.  Do  you  possess  a  better  faith,  a  higher  truth  ?  All  the  more  you 
are  enjoined  to  enlighten,  to  cheer,  to  befriend  him  who  is  in  doubt  and 
despair. 

There  is  no  partiality  with  God.  The  weaker  member  in  the  human 
household,  therefore,  must  be  treated  with  greater  compassion  and  love,  and 
every  inequality  readjusted  as  far  as  our  powers  reach.  "  If  thou  seest  one 
in  distress,  ask  not  who  he  is.  Even  though  he  be  thine  enemy,  he  is  still 
thy  brother,  appeals  to  thy  sympathy ;  thou  can;*t  not  hide  thine  eyes ;  I,  thy 
God,  see  thee."  Can,  alongside  of  this  Mosaic  law,  the  question  be  yet 
asked.  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  Thou  mayst  not  love  him  because  he  hateth 
thee.  Yet,  as  fellow  man,  thou  must  put  thyself  into  his  place,  and  thou 
darest  no  longer  harm  nor  hate  him.  Even  if  he  be  a  criminal,  he  is  thy 
brother  still,  claiming  sympathy  and  leniency.  Sinner  or  stranger,  slave  or 
sufferer,  skeptic  or  sai-.i,  he  is  son  of  the  same  Father  in  Heaven.  The 
God  who  hath  once  redeemed  thee  will  also  redeem  him. 

Are  these  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  New  Testament  ?  I  read 
them  in  the  Old.  I  learned  them  from  the  Talmud.  I  found  their  faint 
echo  in  the  Koran.  The  Merciful  One  of  Mohammed  enjoins  charity 
and  compassion  no  less  than  does  the  Holy  One  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
heavenly  Father  of  Jesus.  We  have  been  too  rash,  too  harsh,  too  unchar- 
itable, in  judging  other  sects  and  creeds.  "  We  men  judge  nations  and 
classes  too  often  only  by  the  bad  examples  they  produce  ;  God  judges  them 
by  their  best  and  noblest  types,"  is  an  exqui.site  saying  of  the  Rabbis.  Is 
there  a  race  or  a  religion  that  does  not  cultivate  one  great  virtue  to  unlock 
the  gates  of  bliss  for  all  its  followers  ?  Hear  the  Psalmist  exclaim  :  "  This 
is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  the  righteous  enter  into  it."  No  priest  nor  Levite 
nor  Israel's  people  enjoy  any  privilege  there.  The  kind  Samaritan,  as  Jesus 
puts  it  in  his  parable ;  the  good  and  just  among  all  men,  as  the  Rabbis 
express  it  (Sifra  Achre  Moth,  13),  find  admission.  No  monopoly  of  salva- 
tion for  any  creed.  Righteousness  opens  the  door  for  all  the  nations.  Is 
this  platform  not  broad  enough  to  hold  every  creed  ?  Must  not  every  sys- 
tem of  ethics  find  a  place  in  this  great  brotherhood,  with  whatever  virtue  or 
ideal  it  emphasizes  ?  Is  here  not  scope  given  for  every  honest  endeavor  and 
each  human  craving,  for  whatever  cheers  and  inspires,  ennobles  and  refines 
man,  for  every  vocation,  profession  or  .skill ;  for  whatever  lifts  dust-born 
man  to  higher  standards  of  goodness,  to  higher  states  of  blessedness  ? 

Too  long,  indeed,  have  Chinese  walls,  reared  by  nations  and  sects,  kept 
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man  from  his  brother,  to  rend  humanity  asunder.  Will  the  principles  of 
toleration  suffice?  Or  shall  I.essinK'.s  parable  of  the  three  rings  plead 
for  equality  of  Church,  Mosque  and  Syna(^oj<ue  ?  What,  then,  about  the 
rest  of  the  creeds,  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions  ?  And  what  a  poor 
plea  for  the  father,  if,  from  love,  he  cheats  his  children,  to  find  at  the  end  he 
has  but  cheated  himself  of  their  love.  No.  Either  all  the  rings  are  genuine 
and  have  the  magic  power  of  love,  or  the  father  is  himself  a  fraud.  Truth 
and  Love,  in  order  to  enrich  and  uplift,  must  be  firm  and  immutable,  as  CJod 
himself.  If  truth,  love  and  justice  be  the  goal,  they  must  be  my  fellow 
man's  as  well  as  mine.  And  should  not  every  act  and  step  of  man  and 
humanity  lead  onward  to  Zion's  hill,  which  shall  stand  high  above  all 
mounts  of  vision  and  aspiration,  above  every  single  truth  and  knowledge, 
faith  and  hope,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  ?  There,  high  above  all  the  mists 
of  human  longings,  the  infinite  glory  of  Him  dwells,  whom  angels  with  cov- 
ered faces  sing  as  the  Tlirice  Holy,  and  whom  all  the  mortals  praise  as  the 
God  of  Truth — El  Emeth,  as  the  Rabbis  put  it ;  Alefih,  the  beginning  ;  Mem, 
the  middle,  and  Tav,  the  end  —  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last. 


CONFUCIANISM. 
By  the  Hon.  Pung  Kwang  Yu. 


In  the  eighth  month  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Kwang-Su,  I  received  an 
official  notification  from  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain  and  Peru,  informing 
me  of  my  appointment  as  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  by  Tsungli  Yamon,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Government,  extended  through  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  States  Minister  to  China.  In  connection  with  the  Exposition 
there  is  to  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  a 
series  of  Congresses  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Religions  forms  a  part. 
Such  a  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  religious  movements  has  never  been 
attempted  on  such  a  grand  scale  l)efore  by  the  management  of  any  of  the 
World's  Fairs.  Upon  being  informed  of  my  appointment,  the  Hon,  Charles 
C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Religious 
Congresses,  sent  me  a  written  invitation  to  take  active  part  in  the  Religious 
Congresses  to  be  held  next  year.  Afterwards  Mr.  Bonney  called  upon  me  in 
person  and  stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Con- 
gresses to  hold  special  meetings  for  imparting  instructions  on  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius.  I  found  it  difhcult  to  decline  the  honor.  Dr.  Barrows  sent 
me  a  preliminary  program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Parliament  for  my  consideration  and  correction,  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  that  I  would  prepare  an  address  on  Confucius.  Accordingly  I 
have  written  a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  seven  chapters,  in  compliance  with 
his  desire.  As  a  sort  of  preface  to  my  performance,  I  have  made  use  of  one 
of  my  communications  to  him  on  that  subject. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Congresses: 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  refer  to  the  two  previous  communications  addressed 
to  me  by  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  notification  transmitted  to  you  through 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State,  of  my  appointment  as  delegate 
to  the  World's  Congresses  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  which  you  kindly  write  me 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  by  forwarding 
to  me  for  my  consideration  copies  of  the  preliminary  and  the  revised  pro- 
gram of  subjects  that  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  various  speakers,  and  you 
request  me  to  prepare  an  address  on  Confucius,  setting  forth  his  teachings 
concerning  God,  man,  the  relation  of  man  to  the  spiritual  world ;  the  sphere 
Copyright,  1893*  by  J.  H.  B. 
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of  woman,  the  education  of  the  young,  family  training,  the  relations  of  man 
to  man.  V'ou  further  add  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  technical  exposU 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  all  that  is  rc<]uircd  is  to  answer  certain  questions  on 
matters  in  which  the  American  pui)lic  is  interested,  with  the  request  that  a 
copy  of  the  address  he  sunt  to  you  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  two  photo- 
graphs of  myself  and  a  sketch  of  my  life  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  photographs  and  the  sketch  of  my  life  were  sent  to  you  last  May  in 
accordance  with  your  desire.  As  for  the  program  of  subjects,  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  suggestions.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
give  any  other  than  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  and 
I  have  already  intimated  to  you  that  the  papers  might  be  somewhat  lengthy. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with 
owing  to  the  differences  of  language.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  explain  some  of 
the  terms  used  with  a  view  to  making  my  meaning  clear. 

Now  take  the  word  "  Religion,"  which  is  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  Europeans  in  China  used  the 
word  "kao"  in  the  sense  of  Religion.  But  "kao"  signifies  properly  "to 
teach,"  if  used  as  a  verb,  or  "instruction"  if  used  as  a  noun.  The  word 
"kao,"  therefore,  may  be  applied  to  anything  that  is  taught  by  men  from  the 
"six  liberal  arts"  to  the  various  forms  of  manual  labor,  and  its  meaning  can 
not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  the  word  may 
be  applied  to  it  by  the  way  of  eminence.  With  Chinese  scholars  the  words 
"  kao  "  -instruction — and  "  cliing  " — law — are  interchangeable,  becaust  both 
derive  their  authority  from  the  Kmperor.  Instruction  by  rulers,  and  instruc- 
tion by  teachers  arc  the  estai)lislied  modes  of  instructing  the  people.  Besides 
these  established  modes  of  instruction  there  are  no  societies  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  imparting  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  that  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  at  large.  Even  the  term  "  Yu  kao," 
or  Confucian  school,  is  employed  only  by  the  Taoisls  and  Buddhists  to  dis- 
tinguish the  established  system  of  instruction  founded  upon  the  |)rinciples  of 
social  relation,  from  their  own  systems  of  belief,  which  they  call  "Tao-kao" 
and  "Foh-kao"  respectively,  by  prefixing  the  word  "yu"  to  the  general  term 
"  kao."  To  these  three  systems  of  doctrine  they  sometimes  give  the  name 
of  "  San-kao,"  or  three  systems  of  instruction.  Hut  Confucianists  refer  to 
the  two  sects  only  as  "  heterodox  systems  of  doctrine."  Mohammedans  call 
the  Confucian  system  of  doctrine  "ta-kao,"  or  the  great  system  of  instruc- 
tion. All  these  terms,  however,  can  be  traced  to  those  who  desire  to  separ- 
ate themselves  by  a  distinctive  name  from  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
They  are  not  of  a  Chinese  origin.  The  only  term  that  is  of  a  Chinese  origin 
is  "  li-kao,"  or  the  proper  system  of  instruction. 

I  find  "  Religion,"  as  defined  by  Webster,  to  be  "the  recognition  of  God 
as  an  object  of  worship,  love  and  obedience,  or  right  feelings  towards  God 
as  rightly  apprehended  ;  "  "  prophet  "  to  be  "  a  person  illuminated,  inspired 
or  instructed  by  God  to  speak  in  his  name  or  announce  future  events,"  and 
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"l<richt  "  to  l)u  "one  wlio  iiflTicintcs  nt  the  nltnr,  <n  performs  tlic  riteii  of  »nc- 
rilice,  lii'iicc,  odc  who  nets  a.s  a  ineclialor  lictwccii  men  aii<l  llic  iliviiiitY  of 
yods,"  pastor,  iniiiister,  miNsiciiiaiv  hciiiij  only  (lilfiTent  nanu'.s  for  persons 
wl)o  perforin  functionH  (|iiite  similar  to  those  of  a  priest.  Now,  according  l<> 
these  (lefinitions,  "  Kelii;ion"  has  its  proper  Chinese  equivalent  in  the  woril 
"Chuh."  As  for  those  jiersoiis  who  can  foretell  the  future  events,  they  can 
find  their  associates  in  China  in  those  who  arc  versed  in  sooth-saying. 

Turnint,'  t<i  the  Chinese  authorities  we  ("in<l  the  word  "  wu,"  as  defined 
by  llsii  Shell,  of  the  Ilan  hynasty,  in  his  work  on  riiilology,  to  he  "a  priest 
who  IS  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  performing  services  to  the  invlsihle  ho 
that  he  has  the  power  to  call  up  s|)irits  l>v  mystic  dances."  In  tlie  notes  to 
the  Hook  of  Kites  of  the  Chan  Dynasty,  "  wu  "  is  delined  as  "one  who  can 
arrange  the  proper  places  which  the  various  Deities  occupy  in  the  Celestial 
hierarchy."  "Wu"  is  delined  hy  Isunt,'  Yang,  in  his  notes  to  the  Spring  and 
Aulunin  Annals,  to  he  "  one  who  performs  religious  services  to  spirits,  and  hy 
means  of  prayers  can  heal  diseases  and  bestow  blessings."  'l"he  work  on 
Philology  delines  the  word  "  (rliiih  "  to  l)c  "one  who  superintends  sacrificial 
rites  by  calling  out  the  re<|uire(l  directions."  In  llie  notes  to  tiie  History  of 
the  Warring  States,  "  chuh  "  is  given  as  "  one  who  offers  prayers."  The  work 
on  Philology  delines  the  word  "chaii  "  as  "a  book  ul  oracles."  The  books 
that  were  taken  out  of  the  llo  and  l-oli  rivers  were  called  "chaii,"  or  oracles. 
In  the  notes  to  the  History  of  the  After  Han  Dynasty  "chan"  is  defined  as 
"  a  book  of  pro[)liecies."  "  llui  "  is  only  another  word  for  book.  It  will  be 
seen  that  China  was  never  found  wanting  in  men  who  are  versed  in  sujier- 
natural  things.  Hut  both  men  and  books  of  this  character  have  always  been 
placed  under  a  legal  ban  that  they  may  not  have  the  power  to  corrujit  the 
people. 

When  Europeans  first  made  their  way  into  China,  toward  the  close  of 
the  Ming  Dynasty,  they  found  it  difiicult  to  hit  uiioii  a  proper  Chinese  word 
ftn-  God.  They  made  use  of  the  terms  "Shangli"  (Kuler  of  the  Upper 
Regions),  "Shen"  (Spirit),  "Chan  Shen"  (True  Soirit),  "  Tuh-i-chi-Shen  " 
(Only  Spirit).  Sometimes  they  merely  translated  ih-  words  "  Pater  "  and 
"Jehovah"  by  means  of  Chinese  characters,  fu  heir  worship  they  made 
use  of  images.  They  had  certain  traditions  on  the  subject  of  cosmogony. 
Their  religious  beliefs  seemed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  held  by 
Huddhist  and  Taoisl  priests.  The  15ud<lliists  call  their  God  Si-di-hun-yin, 
and  Taoist  priests  also  have  a  distinct  name  for  their  Supreme  Ruler  of 
Heaven,  together  with  the  host  of  deities  thev  adore.  lioth  the  Huddhists 
and  the  TaoLsts  in  their  worship  make  use  of  picUiies  and  graven  images, 
and  represent  their  deities  in  costumes  of  princes  that  once  ruled  the  land  of 
their  origin.  They  have  their  own  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
in  which  events  are  related  with  the  vividness  of  eye-witnesses,  but  in  which 
there  are  irreconcilable  discrepancies  as  to  the  names  and  dates.  The  Con- 
fucianists,  however,  have  never  indulged  in  speculations  of  this  nature. 
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"  1  HAVE  A  FAVOH  TO  ASK  OF  ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  I'EOPLE  OF  AMF.KICA,  AND  THAT  IS,  THAT 
THEY  WILL  TREAT,  HEREAFI  liK,  ALL  MV  COUNTRYMEN  JL'ST  AS  THEY  HAVE  TREATED  ME.  I 
SHALL  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  REPORTING  TO  MY  GOVERNMENT  THE  I'ROCEEDINCS  OF  THIS 
PAKLIAMENT  UPON  MV  RETURN." 
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What  the  Buddhists  say  concerning  ''  One  in  Union  and  Three  in 
Division,"  what  the  Taoists  say  concerning  the  "Three  Pure  Ones  in 
Unity,"  and  what  the  Christian  says  concerning  the  "Trinity  in  Unity"  and 
the  "  Godhead  of  Three  Persons,"  seem  to  present  a  sul)stantial  agreement 
in  idea  with  what  Lao-tz  says  about  the  derivation  of  two  from  one  and 
three  from  two,  and  also  with  what  Confucianists  say  about  the  "absorption 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  Finite,"  though  there  is,  indeed,  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used.  The  Confu- 
cianists tJike  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ti,"  dispenser  of  Heaven,  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  notes  of  Confucius  to  the  Book  of  Changes.  "Ti," 
therefore,  is  synonymous  with  heaven,  and  there  is  only  one  such.  The 
heaven  and  earth  constitute  a  dualism.  The  conjunction  of  their  vital 
essences  brings  forth  a  third,  the  inscrutable  part  of  which  is  called  a  spirit. 
The  heaven  unites  its  essences  with  the  essences  of  the  sun,  moon  or  stars, 
and  the  resulting  products  of  spiritual  force  and  enirgy  are  called  respec- 
tively the  spirit  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  These  an;  the  spirits  of  heaven. 
When  heaven  unites  its  essences  with  the  essences  of  the  earth's  elevations 
and  depressions,  the  resulting  products  of  spiritual  force  and  energy  are 
called  the  spirits  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  These  are  the  spirits 
of  the  earth.  The  spirits  of  the  heavens  and  the  ;arth  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  human  likenesses,  or  by  natural  objects,  nor  can  they  be  called  by 
proper  names  or  clothed  with  the  vesture  of  mortals.  How  much  more  is 
this  true  of  the  Lord  of  lords! 

The  spiritual  essence  of  man  produced  by  the  union  of  celestial  and 
terrestrial  forces,  is  the  soul  which  partakes  of  a  two-fold  nature,  the  celes- 
tial element  being  "  wen  "  and  the  terrestrial  element  being  "  pah."  The 
separation  of  these  two  elements  gives  rise  to  the  existence  of  ghosts. 

There  are,  then,  celestial  spirits,  terrestrial  spirits,  and  human  spirits. 
If  any  of  these  spirits,  by  some  exercise  of  power,  or  by  s(mie  supernaturall 
action,  benefits  the  creation  in  some  way,  thus  emulating  the  goodness  of 
Heaven  to  some  extent,  then  it  is  the  part  of  the  national  government  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  action  by  raising  the  beneficent  spirit  to  the  rank  of 
"ti"  and  enrolling  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  canonized  spirits.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  such  acts  of  the  national  government  that  spirits  are 
"  tis  "  or  rulers  of  Heaven.  Wliat  is  really  meant  by  this  is  that  beneficent 
spirits,  by  showing  their  goodness  to  the  animated  creation  in  general  and 
to  mankind  in  particular,  are  worthy  to  take  their  places  by  the  side  of 
Heaven  and  earth  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ideas  of  God  and  spirits,  as  derived  from  revelation,  are  so  different  from 
the  conceptions  of  God  and  spirits  which  the  Confucianists  have,  that  what 
is  taught  by  the  one  cannot  but  bedifferent  from  what  is  taught  by  the  other. 

There  are  some  western  scholars  who  ."^ay  that  the  system  of  doctrines 
of  Confucius  cannot  be  properly  called  a  Religion,  and  there  are  others  who 
say  that  China  has  no  Religion  of  her  own.    That  the   ethical  systems  of 
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Confucius  cannot  l)e  called  a  Religion  may  be  admitted  without  fear  of  con 
tradiction,  hut  that  China  has  no  Rclit^ion  of  her  own  must  he  taken  as  not 
well  founded  in  fact.  The  primary  signitication  of  the  word  "yu"  is 
scholar.  In  remote  times,  when  observations  had  to  be  first  made  of  things 
in  the  heavens  above  and  of  things  on  the  earth  beneath,  di.scoveries  and 
inventions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There  were  no  teachers  to  teach,  and 
no  learners  to  learn.  Consetiuently  there  were  no  men  who  could  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  "yu  "  in  the  beginning.  In  looking  up  the  origin  of  the  word 
"yu"  it  is  found  in  the  Hook  of  Kites  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  and  was,  there- 
fore, first  used  in  the  mediaeval  age  of  anti<|uity.  But  there  were  priests  in 
China  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ilwangti.  Among  the  official  titles  of 
ancient  times  were  the  Grand  Uisi)enser,  the  Grand  Administrator,  Grand 
Historiographer,  the  Grand  Ilierarch,  the  Grand  Scholar,  and  the  Grand 
Diviner.  These  were  the  six  ministers  that  composed  the  Grand  Council  of 
State.  The  Grand  Ilierarch  was  the  head  of  the  priesthood.  "In  ancient 
times,"  say  the  traditions  of  Tsoh,  "there  were  persons  who  were  known  by 
their  singleness  of  heart ;  who  were  dignified  in  bearing  and  upright  in  life  ; 
wlio.se  understandings  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  get  at  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  things  above  and  things  below ;  whose  wisdom  shed  light  far  and 
wide  ;  whose  siglit  was  so  clear  that  things  appeared  to  them  as  if  illumined 
by  a  strong  light;  and  whose  hearing  was  so  acute  that  they  could  detect 
the  faintest  sound.  Upon  such  the  Divine  Spirit  often  descended."  Inspired 
])crsons  of  this  character  were  called  "  chili  '  if  men,  and  "  wu  "  if  women, 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  sex.  Hut  in  the  Hook  of  Kites  of  the  Chau 
dynasty  inspired  men  and  women  are  indiscriminately  called  "  wu."  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  form  of  Religion  was  practiced  in  China  not  only  long  l)efore 
the  apjiearance  of  the  Confucian  school,  but  also  long  before  the  appearance 
of  any  of  the  great  religious  founders  who  formulated  the  grand  sy.stems  of 
religious  belief.  The  term  "  wu  "  was  originally  applied  to  insjiired  per- 
sons possessing  clearness  of  sight,  acuteness  of  hearing,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing. Such  gifts  were  <iuite  fjeyond  the  reach  of  common  men,  but  as 
men  of  wisdom  and  understanding  did  not  make  their  aj)pearance  in  every 
age,  there  began  to  spring  up  in  after  ages  men  who  made  pretensions  to 
wisdom  and  understanding  while  they  were  only  familiar  with  magical  and 
strange  arts. 

In  the  time  of  Siao  Ilau,  son  of  llwang-ti,  there  were  priests  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  recorder  in  |)rivate  families.  Secular  and  si>iritual  mat- 
ters soon  i)ccame  mixed  ;'iul  misfortunes  and  calamities  hefel  the  nation. 
Chuan-kuh,  son  of  .Siao-IIau,  appointed  separate  ol'ficers  for  the  coniluct  of 
spiritual  and  civil  affairs,  in  order  to  put  a  sto[)  to  the  confusion  and  return 
to  the  ancient  ])ractice.  He  strictly  proliii)ited  the  one  from  interfering  with 
the  other.  Then  the  people  were  allowed  once  more  to  enjoy  peace  and 
sweet  content.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  priests  practicing 
deceptions  upon   the  people.    From   that  time  on  the  system  of   public 
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instruction  has  been  conducted  (in  a  secul.ir  and  not  on  a  relij,'ious  basis. 
The  entire  separation  of  rulitfious  and  civil  affairs  dates  from  that  period, 
and  nothing  can  now  induce  tiie  Chinese  people  to  consent  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Still  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  in 
or  perform  services  to  heaven.  Nor  do  they  deny  the  existence  of  spirits,  or 
refuse  to  perform  proper  services  to  spirits.  There  are  two  functions  of 
government  to  which  the  wise  rulers  of  antiijuity  attached  tfreat  importance, 
namely,  the  offering  of  sacritices  and  the  direction  of  military  affairs.  In 
fasting,  in  war,  and  in  sickness  Confucius  was  w(mt  to  conduct  himself  with 
special  care.  It  is  said  of  Confucius  that  when  he  offered  sacrifices  to  his 
ancestors  he  conducted  himself  as  if  his  ancestors  were  ])resent ;  and  when 
he  offered  sacrilices  to  spirits,  he  conducted  himself  as  if  the  spirits  were 
present.  "When  I  take  no  part  in  a  sacrifice,"  says  Confucius,  "  it  seems  as 
if  there  had  been  no  sacrifice."  Therefore  in  ancient  times  wise  rulers  and 
good  men,  when  they  subjected  themselves  to  a  course  of  self-discipline, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  influences  exercised  by  spirits  over  human  affairs  for 
good  and  for  evil.  This  must  not  be  construed  as  countenancing  in  any 
way  the  exhortations,  given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  I  Ian  dynasty,  to  forsake 
the  world  and  put  one's  whole  reliance  on  spirits  to  the  end  that  the  selfish 
desires  of  one's  heart  may  be  satistieil  with<Hit  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  spirits  may  be  offended  by  importunities. 

"(Jood  fortune,"  says  \'u,  of  the  llsia  Dvnasty,  "attends  a  life  ordered 
according  to  nature;  evil  fortune,  a  life  onlered  against  nature;  as  the 
shadow  attends  the  body,  or  the  echo  the  sound."  ".\.  family,"  says  Confu- 
cius, in  his  notes  to  the  Hook  of  Changes,  "that  has  laid  up  a  store  of  good 
deeds  must  have  its  cuj)  of  j(jy  filled  to  overtlowing;  a  family  that  has  laid 
up  a  store  of  evil  deeds  must  have  its  cup  of  misery  fdled  to  overflowing."  Now 
the  object  of  ])rayer  is  to  secure  good  fortune  and  hap|)iness  and  to  avert  evil 
fortune  and  misery.  It  is  taken  for  granted  tiiat  bolli  good  and  evil  come 
from  heaven,  and  that  spirits  can  bring  everything  to  pass.  But  it  must  be 
admitte<l  by  those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  r)f  prayer  that  what  cannot  be 
gained  by  prayer  can  often  be  gained  without  prayer,  anti  what  cannot  be 
averted  by  prayer  can  often  be  averted  without  prayer.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
It  is  simply  that  what  brings  good  fortune  and  happiness  may  be  traced  to  a 
life  ordered  according  to  nature  or  to  a  family  that  lays  uj)  a  store  of  good 
deeds ;  and  what  brings  evil  fortune  an<l  misery  to  a  life  ordered  against 
nature  and  to  a  family  that  lays  up  a  store  of  evil  deeds.  Nature  is  inexor- 
able as  far  as  the  uniform  operation  of  its  laws  is  concerned.  After  all, 
much  more  depends  on  men  than  on  s[)iril.i  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect 
which  the  operation  of  nature's  laws  has  upon  human  affairs.  Spirits  can 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  men  only  when  they  execute  nature's  behests. 
Even  an  upright  judge  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  inlluenced  by  impor- 
tunities to  such  an  extent  as  to  pronounce  a  guilty  man  innocent  or  an  inno- 
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cent  man  guilty.  How  much  more  is  this  true  of  spirits?  Therefore,  Con- 
fucius, in  his  notes  to  the  Book  of  Changes,  says  of  Nature  :  "  She  mani- 
fests herself  in  generation,  and  remains  latent  in  development.  She  vivifies 
the  animated  creation,  and  cannot  he  touched  with  comi)assion  such  as  wise 
men  have  for  the  misfortunes  and  infirmities  of  their  fellow  men.  How, 
excellent  are  her  virtues  !  How  grand  are  her  works!"  Again  he  says: 
"A  truly  great  man  provides  against  the  operations  of  Nature  and  Nature 
will  not  prevent  him.  vVhen  he  fails  to  provide  against  the  operations  of 
Nature,  then  he  submits  to  the  inevitable."  "Nature,"  says  the  Hook  of 
Rites,  "in  the  evolution  of  living  things,  can  only  develop  such  ((ualities  as 
are  in  them.  'She  furnishes  proper  nourishment  to  those  that  stand  erect, 
and  tramples  on  those  that  lie  prostrate."  Wise  men  and  great  men  are 
men,  and  lacing  men  tliey  can  be  touched  with  the  misfortunes  and  iiilirmi- 
ties  of  men.  Wise  men  and  great  men,  therefore,  can  supiilement  nature's 
work  by  supi)lying  a  compassionate  heart,  and  at  tiie  same  time  impart  a 
new  life  to  the  animated-  creation.  Thus,  if  by  disciplining  themselves  and 
by  teaching  others,  they  so  live  according  to  nature  and  lay  up  a  store  of 
good  deeds  as  to  attain  to  good  fortune  and  hajipiness  without  any  seeking 
on  their  part,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  providing  against  the  operations  of 
nature  without  fear  of  prevention  on  the  part  of  nature,  and  this  is  also 
what  is  meant  by  saying  that  those  that  stand  erect  receive  proper  nourish- 
ment for  their  growth,  Tiie  reverse  is  also  true.  Nature  is  not  provided 
with  a  compassionate  heart.  'l"he  bounties  of  nature  are  shared  by  the 
whole  creation  alike.  .Man  is  only  a  part  of  the  creation.  Nature  vivifies 
the  whole  creation,  but  cannot  exclude  a  single  individual  from  the  range  of 
her  influence.  Nature  acts  upon  the  whole  creation,  but  cannot  act  upon  a 
single  individual  in  a  different  manner.  She  can  onlv  develop  the  innate 
([ualities  which  belong  to  each  individual.  Nature  cannot  act  with  partiality. 
In  case  men  sliould  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature — if  sovereigns  should 
be  tyrannous,  if  subjects  should  be  disloyal,  if  parents  should  be  unkind,  if 
children  should  be  disobedient,  if  liusl)ands  shoukl  be  unfaithful,  if  wives 
should  be  unyielding  and  they  should  persist  in  their  evil  way — they  might 
be  likened  to  those  individuals  that  lie  |jrostrate  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
trampled  uijon.  Those  that  are  trampled  upon,  lram|)le  upon  themselves 
first.  No  harm  is  done  whatever  to  tho.sc  individuals  that  stand  erect  and 
receive  proper  nourishment.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  that  nature  manifests 
herself  in  generation  and  remains  latent  in  development.  How  excellent 
are  her  virtues  I  How  grand  are  her  works  I  tJrant  that  nature  has  a  com- 
passionate heart,  even  then  prayers  can  avail  nothing.  That  wise  men 
believe  in  heaven  and  spirits  is  attributal)le  to  the  fact  that  the  doings  of 
men  invariably  react  upon  the  spiritual  influences  of  nature  bv  bringing 
good  or  evil  fortune,  happiness  or  calamity  according  to  certain  laws.  'I'his 
is  what  wise  men  cannot  lose  sight  of. 

Happiness  and  goodness,  calamity  and  wickedness,  are  as  inseparable 
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as  the  shadow  and  the  body  or  tlie  echo  and  the  sound.  If  tliere  is  neither 
body  nor  sound,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  shadow  or  an  echo.  If  there  is  a 
body  or  sound,  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  have  their  corresponding 
shadow  or  echo.  What  motive  then  has  Nature  ever  shown  ?  It  does  not 
sum  up  profitably  therefore  to  devote  one's  exclusive  attention  to  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  if  one  desires  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes  or  to  follow  a  stream  to  its  proper  source.  Consequently  Confucius 
made  man  only  the  subject  of  his  study  and  abstained  from  discoursing  on 
wonders,  brute  force,  rebellion  and  spirits.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
he  says  that  the  art  of  rendering  effective  services  to  the  people  consists  in 
keeping  aloof  from  spirits  as  well  as  holding  them  in  respect.  "  We  have 
not  yet  performed  our  duties  to  men,"  says  he,  "  how  can  we  perform  our 
duties  to  spirits  ?"  "We  know  not  as  yet  about  life;  how  can  we  know 
about  death  ?"  "  He  who  has  sinned  against  Heaven  has  no  place  to  pray." 
"  The  master  minds  that  ruled  in  ancient  times,"  says  he  in  his  notes  to  the 
Book  of  Changes,  "  instructed  the  people  how  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  thus  won  their  respect  and  confidence."  Again  he  says, 
"  The  changes  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  conse- 
cjuently  they  pervade  the  whole  system  of  nature.  They  are  noted  in  the 
observation  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  investigation  of  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena;  consequently  from  them  maybe  learned  the  cause  of  light  and 
darkness.  They  commence  at  the  beginning  and  return  at  the  end ;  conse- 
quently from  them  may  be  learned  the  theories  of  life  and  death.  They 
show  that  the  body  is  but  a  concretion  of  elementary  essences  which  maybe 
transformed  into  flitting  spirits ;  conseiiuently  from  them  may  be  learned 
the  nature  of  souls  and  spirits.  Still  he  is  silent  on  the  cause  of  light  and 
darkness  that  may  be  learned,  on  the  theories  of  life  and  death  that  may  be 
learned,  and  on  the  nature  of  souls  and  spirits  that  may  be  learned.  One 
may  infer  from  this  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world 
lie  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  men  but  those  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  men  whose  intellectual 
gifts  are  far  above  the  average.  Under  such  circumstances  any  attempt  to 
present  before  the  people  questions  and  problems  that  are  incomprehensi- 
ble and  incapable  of  demonstration  serves  only  to  delude  them  by  a  crowd 
of  misleading  lights  and  lead  them  to  error  and  confusion.  (3n  the  other 
hand,  everybody  can  understand  and  appreciate  what  is  said  concerning 
the  duties  of  life.  Even  men  of  the  lowest  order  of  intelligence  do  not  find 
it  difficult  to  know  and  to  do  them.  As  long  as  one  fulfills  the  duties  of 
life  conscientiously,  one  has,  in  fact,  followed  the  path  of  virtue,  and  avoided 
the  path  of  wickedness,  thus  holding  in  his  hands  the  means  of  securing 
happiness  and  keeping  back  misfortune.  What  harm  is  there  if  such  a  one 
has  never  heard  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
does  not  know  anything  about  prayer  ?  Therefore  the  wise  rulers  of 
antiquity  laid  down  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  principles  of  instructions 
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so  clearly  that  men  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  order  of  Intelli- 
gence could  all  understand  them  and  easily  carry  Ihem  out,  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  would  not  turn  away  from  the  duties  of  life  to  speculations  on  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  What  are  the  duties  of 
life?  They  consist  ol  nothing  else  than  that  sovereigns  should  be  humane; 
subjects  loyal ;  parents  loving  ;  children  obedient ;  husbands  faithful ;  wives 
devoted  ;  elder  lirothers  respectful ;  friends  true  to  each  other.  The  three 
superior  claims  and  the  live  social  relations  are  grounded  upon  the  necessi- 
ties of  nature  and  fully  recognized  bv  all  men.  The  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  iii;Th  and  the  low,  are  equally  bound  by  these  natural  tics.  For  this 
reason  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Chinese  people  have  always  ranged 
themselves  among  the  foil:  wers  of  Confucius,  who  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  priesthood  without  adopting  the 
practice  of  tbe  great  teachers  of  the  West  in  making  religious  worship  the 
basis  of  their  systems  of  education. 

Under  the  later  dynasties,  especial  functionaries  have  always  been 
appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  priests.  ^11  the  temples  scattered  over 
the  P^mpire,  as  well  as  the  Buddhist  .md  'laoist  cloisters,  have  priests  in 
charge  who  hold  positions  in  the  governii>enl  similar  to  those  known  in  the 
Chau  Dynasty  under  the  name  of  spiritual  o'ficers.  These  priests,  however, 
are  but  common  men  with  no  special  training.  They  are  mere  servants  of 
the  public  in  nil  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  spirits. 
The  most  noble  personage  of  this  class  is  the  living  descendant  of  one  of 
the  shining  lights  of  Taoism  who  bears  tlie  title  of  "Heavenly  Teacher." 
He  has  supreme  control  of  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of 
Heaven,  and  possesses  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  light  and  darkness 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  also  the  power  of  controlling  evil  spirits.  He  may 
be  called  the  spiritual  head  of  the  priesthood,  such  as  existed  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  understanding  and  not  one  of  those 
who  mislead  the  minds  of  men  by  means  of  fal.se  and  fraudulent  gods.  The 
Imperial  Government  has  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  hereditary 
noble  of  the  third  class,  and  the  spiritual  gifts  which  have  remained  in  his 
family  for  two  thousanil  years,  have  descended  to  him  from  father  to  son. 
In  China  there  is  but  one  family  of  this  character.  The  nation,  as  a  whole, 
has  always  held  the  head  of  the  Taoist  priesthood  in  high  respect.  Not  a 
word  of  complaint  has  ever  been  uttered  against  him  for  any  cause.  Widely 
different,  however,  is  the  public  veneration  which  the  Chinese  nation 
accords  to  the  living  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  five  classes  of  Chinese  nobility  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Yen 
Sliing,  Still,  as  there  are  proper  authorities  specially  charged  with  making 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  with  administering  the  laws,  with 
spreading  civilizing  intluenccs,  and  with  instructing  the  people,  even  the 
descendant  of  Confucius  cannot  properly  interfere  in  such  matters,  much 
less  can  the  head  of  the  Taoist  priesthood. 
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The  statutes  of  tlie  pri-seiit  dynasty  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  iiead  of 
the  Taoists,  in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  evil  jiractices  under  the  guise  of 
doing  good,  provide  that  anyone  who  shall  delude  the  people  shall  be  i)un- 
ished  upon  eonvietion  thereof  as  princi|)al,  with  death  by  strangling,  and, 
as  accompiiee,  with  transportation.  Again,  the  statutes  relating  to  the  hold- 
ing of  examinations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  membership  of 
the  various  orders  of  the  Taoist  and  liuddhist  priesthoods,  provide  that  anv 
oflicer  of  the  board  wIkj  shall  grant  permit  for  holding  such  examinations  in 
violation  of  the  law  or  allow  such  examinations  to  be  held  privatelv,  together 
with  the  local  authorities  who  shall  fail  to  put  a  sto|)  to  such  |)roceedings, 
shall  be  severely  dealt  with.  Chinese  law  also  iirovides  that  private  persons 
making  supiilications  to  Heaven,  or  worshi])ing  the  (Jreat  I)i|)per,  or  com- 
mitting any  other  sacrilegious  acts,  shall  be  punished  with  stripes,  and  that 
any  woman  burning  incense  in  cloisters,  shall  be  |)unished  with  lashes.  l!ut 
in  the  case  of  a  female  person  viol.iiing  the  law,  the  punishment  is  intlicleci 
vicariously  upon  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  she  belongs.  This  princi- 
])le  of  the  Chinese  law  is  applicable  not  only  to  this  case,  but  also  to  all 
cases  of  violation  of  law  in  which  the  offender  is  a  female  pers(jn.  For  in 
China  the  resi)onsil)ility  of  eilucating  women  lies  with  the  head  of  each 
family,  not  with  the  public  officers.  The  primary  object  is  to  preserve 
female  modesty. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  reference  to  those  who  profess  religion 
in  China.  There  are  also  still  lower  forms  of  belief,  which  also  have  their 
professors.  It  cannot  be  said  of  t'hina,  then,  that  she  has  no  religion  of  her 
own.  From  the  remotest  times  down  to  the  present  dav,  the.  Chinese  as  a 
nation,  from  the  Fmperor  -the  highest  dignity  and  authority — to  the  peas- 
ent — the  lowest  in  social  grade — have  always  paid  the  highest  reverence  to 
Heaven  and  to  spirits.  The  ritual  code  which  [)rescribes  rules  for  the  proper 
observation  of  celcnionies  and  lor  the  oflering  of  sacrifices,  assigns  to  each 
one,  according  to  his  position  in  the  social  scale,  the  jjart  he  is  to  take  on  all 
occasions,  and  fixes  certain  bounds  over  which  he  may  not  ste|). 

After  all,  to  do  reverence  to  spirits  is  to  do  nulhing  more  than  to  refrain 
from  gi\ing  them  annoyance,  and  to  do  reverence  to  Heaven  is  nothing 
more  than  to  refrain  from  giving  it  annoyance.  On  points  like  this  the 
ritual  code  is  full  and  explicit.  There  is.  consecpienlly,  no  demand  for  other 
religious  works. 

Owing  to  the  radical  differences  in  custcjins  and  manners  between  China 
and  the  nations  of  the  West,  what  is  properly  called  religii>n  has  never  been 
considered  as  a  desirable  thing  for  the  people  to  know  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sanction.  The  reason  is  that  every  attempt  to  propagate  religious 
doctrines  in  China  has  always  given  rise  to  the  spreading  of  falsehoods  and 
errors,  and  hnally  resulted  in  resistance  to  legitimate  authority  anil  in  bring- 
ing dire  calamities  upon  the  country.  At  first  the  Chinese  mind  was  not 
prejudiced  in  any  way  against  religious  doctrines  of  any  kind  or   against 
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rclif^ioiis  tcacliiiiKs  of  aiiv  s|)ccics.  'riiuL-  would  nul  MiHicL-  if  I  were  Id 
addutc  iiiiHifs  from  the  whole  ran>,'e  of  Chinese  history  in  support  of  niy 
assertions.  1  shall,  therefore,  ^'ive  only  the  following;  notaliie  instances  of 
religious  troubles  that  iiave  occurred  within  the  last  hundred  years  : 

The  disturUanee  raised  in  the  Provinces  of  Sz-chuen,  I  lu|)ili,  Shensi, 
Shentung,  and  Chil)li  hy  the  members  of  the  "White  Lotus  Society,"  who 
professed  to  practice  a  form  of  Huddhism,  as  was  tau^dit  by  a  Huddhist 
monk  called  Hui  Yuen,  of  the  'I'sin  Dynasty,  and  were  banded  together  for 
purposes  of  robbery;  the  disturbance  raised  in  the  I'rovince  of  l''uhkion  by 
the  iiiendjersof  the  Yegetarian  Society,  who  professed  to  observe  the  direc- 
tions given  in  a  book  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  a  god  to  one  named 
Kao  Kwan  while  in  a  trance;  the  disturbance  raised  in  the  I'rovince  of 
Kwangsi  by  the  "  l.ong-haired  Rebels,"  who  professed  to  be  Christians  and 
made  use  of  such  terms  as  "  Heavenly  Katlier"  and  "  lleaveidy  IJrother," 
applying  the  name  of  "  Heavenly  Kingilom"  to  themselves  ;  the  disturbance 
at  Yehho,  stirreil  by  a  band  of  alchemists  who  were  the  professed  followers 
of  \Yei-j)eh-Yang,  of  the  Man  Dynasty,  and  Chang-l'eh-'ruen,  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  and  had  made  vain  attempts  to  discover  the  elixir  of  life.  Political 
troubles  arising  from  the  misuse  of  magic  ligures,  oracular  savings,  and  mystic 
representations  are  not  peculiar  to  any  age  or  period,  inasmuch  as  no  age  or 
period  has  been  entirely  exempt  from  them.  Such  disturbances  have  always 
originated  in  attempts  to  propagate  new  doctrines  or  new  |)rinciples  in  the 
worship  of  Heaven,  in  the  worship  of  spirits,  in  the  worship  of  genii,  in  the 
worship  of  Huddha,  in  the  interi)relationof  the  signs  of  the  times  by  the  say- 
ings of  the  i)ast,  with  a  view  to  stir  ui)  the  passions  of  the  people  and  incite 
them  to  open  revolt.  Sometimes  u])risings  of  this  nature  were  confined  to  but 
one  province,  and  sometimes  spread  to  several  j)rovinces;  sometimes  they 
were  su])presse(l  at  their  inceplion,  and  sometimes  they  taxed  the  military 
resources  of  the  Government  for  years  before  peace  could  be  restored.  It 
was  just  at  the  time  when  the  (iovernment  of  China  was  engage<l  in  ])utting 
down  the  uprising  of  the  "  l.ong-haired  Rebels"  the  Western  powers  united 
in  asking  China  to  open  the  country  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  all 
Christian  nations. 

Christianity,  Huddhism,  Taoism,  and  even  priestism  do  not  teach  error. 
If  the  subject  were  merely  to  teach  the  foolish  to  sav  prayers,  the  harm 
would  be  slight.  (In  the  other  hand,  if  no  restraint  be  put  upon  the  s|)irit  of 
proselytism,  troubles  will  be  sure  to  spring  up.  I'urthermore,  if  such  a  prac- 
tice as  giving  religious  instructions  directly  lo  women  and  girls  and  screen- 
ing the  wicked  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  are  allowed,  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  driving  away  those  who  value  fdial  piety,  brotherly  love,  sincerity, 
truth,  propriety,  rectitude,  probity,  and  have  a  sense  of  shame.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  attempt  to  propagate  religic)us  doctrines  drives  away  those  who 
value  lilial  piety,  brotherly  love,  sincerity,  truth,  jiropriety,  rectitude,  probity, 
and  have  a  sense  of  shame.     What  then  must  be  the  kind  of  material  that 
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ri'iiiMiii  fur  iniNsioiiaiA"  I'Ifoils  to  wmk  iipmi  ?  I'lulii  mu  h  ('iu  imi.-l.iiu  i>  Imw 
i^  il  itns>ilili;  Ihiit  tiiiul)li;  will  not  luviik  out  in  imiiM'  of  liiiu'  ?  TIun  i>  one 
of  ilic  I'oiisons  wliy  every  fonn  of  Keli,t,'ioii  has  found  il  <litliciilt  to  4;nn  a  per- 
manent footholil  in  Cliina.  It  makes  not  'lie  least  ililfereme  whether  the 
partieular  form  of  Religion  ineuleates  Inilh  or  error,  nor  iloes  the  i  liaraeler 
of  tile  propav'andists  have  anvthini,'  to  do  with  the  ease,  The  liiial  result  is 
the  same.  A  religion  that  teaches  error  precipitates  a  crisis  more  speedily, 
that  is  all. 

I  have  been  brought  u|>  a  "yu"  (Confucian  I  and  not  a  '' wu  "  (|)riest). 
Il  is  evident  that  I  am  not  ])ropcrly  ciiuipped  by  education  for  discussing 
matters  pertaining  to  Keligion.  Inasniuch  as  western  scholars  already  know 
that  the  ethical  system  of  Confucius  is  not  a  Keligion,  I  cannot,  un<ler  tlu;  cir- 
cumstances, jjlead  ignorance  of  religious  matters  as  an  excuse  for  not  com- 
|)lying  with  your  kind  re(|uest  to  prepare  an  essay  on  Confucius.  Accordingly 
I  have  brought  out  during  the  past  two  months  a  little  book  consisting  nf 
seven  chapters,  entitled  Instruction  by  Rulers,  Instruction  by  a  'I'eacher,  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  the  Laws  of  the  S|)iritual  World,  the  Laws  of  Humanity, 
the  Doctrines  of  Orthodox  Scholar^,  .mkI  Heterodox  Doctrines,  respectively. 
I  flatter  myself  that  in  those  chapters  I  have  given  an  outline  of  the  jxilitical 
and  educational  principles  of  China  that  have  stood  the  test  of  six  thousand 
years.  To  the  seven  ]>rincipal  chapters  I  have  added  two  sui)plenientary 
ones,  in  which  I  compare  the  words  of  Christ  with  those  of  other  leaders  of 
religious  thought,  and  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  the  methods  of  conducting 
missionary  work  in  China.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  have  also  touched 
upon  some  of  the  (juestions  proposed  for  discussion  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Parliament,  anil  at  the  same  time  availed  mvself  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  Taoism,  together  with  those  of  man}' other 
.sects  that  are  of  foreign  origin. 

My  regret  is  that  I  am  not  a  Chinese  scholar  of  profound  learning  and 
varied  attainments.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  nearly  thirty  years,  what  I  have  learned  in  my  younger  days  has 
become  by  this  time  somewhat  rusty.  When  I  came  to  America  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  my  Government,  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  carry  too  many 
books  about  ;  so  I  have  trusted  to  my  memory  for  materials  in  preparing  this 
series  of  essays.  I  cannot  help  comparing  this  inadi.'iiualc  attempt  of  mine  to 
the  scoo|iiiig  of  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  Tai  and  Dai  Mountains,  and  to 
the  taking  of  a  spoonful  of  water  from  the  rivers  and  the  ocean.  Still  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  my  performance  may  be  of  some  service  to  foreigners  in 
China,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  opportunity  to  mingle  with  Chinese  scholars 
and  officials  in  social  intercourse,  and  can  at  best  obtain  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country.  My  present  effort 
niav,  therefore,  help  to  save  such  from  manv  a  lalxirious  year  of  personal 
investigation  and  examination. 

As  for  educational  problems,  such  as  the  education  of  women  and  the 
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training  of  tlic  youn^,  they  are  tlie  products  ol  |>olitical  consideration  and 
.social  needs.  As  tlie  political  institutions  and  social  customs  of  the  F.ast  and 
the  West  are  radically  ilifferent,  it  is  dilVicult  to  sav  what  may  lie  safely  anil 
advantnffeously  copied  l)y  one  from  the  other.  I  have  no  means  of  judging 
what  Americ.ins  are  desirous  to  know  ahout  China,  hut  as  everything  has  an 
origin,  growth  and  development,  it  is  impossihie  to  exhaust  any  subject  in  a 
few  words.  .To  make  others  that  liave  lived  under  different  [xilitical  institu- 
tions and  in  a  different  social  atmos|)here  understand  the  institutions  and 
customs  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  a  diflicidt  task.  The  accomplishment 
of  such  a  purpose  could  he  effected  oidy  hy  writing  a  hook,  and  would 
re(|uiie  more  time  than  half  a  year  or  a  few  months. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  versed  in  the  art  of  a  jiropagandist.  In  China 
special  otlicers  are  appointeil  for  communicating  instruction  to  the  people. 
Hefore  China  was  opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  students  from  friendly  and 
Irihulary  countries,  who  lU-siretl  to  ohtain  the  educational  advantages  of 
China,  used  t(»  seek  admission  to  the  Government  schools  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  instruction  of  the  jirofessors  there.  "  li  is  proper,"  says  the 
Book  of  Kileji  in  regard  to  this  practice,  "for  others  to  come  to  learn,  hut  for 
us  to  go  to  teach  is  unheard  of."  The  .Mongols,  Thibetans,  and  the  tribal 
people  of  the  western  dominions,  siiice  their  submission  to  the  imperial 
authority,  liavc  never  been  forced  to  assimilate  with  the  Chinese  people. 
They  all  retain  their  trilnd  relations  and  peculiar  customs.  This  practice 
was  adopted  hy  the  (irand  Duke  of  Wsai  in  his  treatment  of  conciuered 
nations,  and  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Chau. 

.\ow  it  is  evident  that  whoever  carries  under  his  arm  a  system  of  doc- 
■irines,  and  crosses  over  into  the  territory  of  another  stale  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  proselytes,  in  realilv  sets  iij)  as  a  higher  being  than  his  fellows.  Hv 
assuming  the  role  of  moral  jiropagandist  he  cannot  esca()e  the  imputation 
that  he  looks  down  upon  the  ])eople  of  other  nations  as  irreligious.  l!y 
assuming  the  office  of  teaching  others  U)  do  good,  he  cannot  escape  the 
imputation  that  he  looks  down  upon  the  people  of  other  nations  as  evil- 
doers. During  the  period  of  Chinese  history  known  as  the  period  of  Spring 
and  Autumn,  anil  that  of  the  Warring  States,  the  adherents  of  the  various 
schools  of  i>liiloso|)hy  were  especially  addicted  to  propagandisni.  Hut  Con- 
lucius  enjoined  a  different  practice  on  his  disciples.  The  precept  given  by 
Confucius  is  comprised  in  the  two  words,  "sincerity"  and  "disinterested- 
ness." "Whatsoever  ve  would  not,"  says  he,  "that  others  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  not  then  unto  them."  Therefore  jiropagandisni  is  a  practice  that  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Chinese  scholars,  minis- 
ters of  state  and  em|)erors.  I  have  no  desire  to  he  regarded  as  a  propa- 
ganilist  of  Confucianism.  .Mv  andiition  is  that  I  may  be  called  a  follower  of 
Confucius.  It  may  be  rather  presuming  iiinie,  however,  to  aspire  to  be  a 
follower  of  ('onfucius.  1  shall  be  content  if  it  can  he  said  of  me  that  1  strive 
to  cultivate  that  love  of  study  which  Confucius  recommends, 
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When  the  I'arliaiiu'iit  of  l<cliv(i(iiis  usscmMfs,  cvi'i v  liihlmic  faith  that 
hxn  ever  a|>|iuMroil  on  the  fact-  of  thi-  carlh  will  lur  i('|ir('M.'iitt'(l  liv  men 
wiirthy  i)f  the  oci'asinn.  Mvcrv  faith  lias  its  i,'ranil  si-riptiiifs,  csuti'iic  doc- 
trinus,  ahstrusc  |)rii»ci|il(.'s,  and  wellkiiciwii  cxpri'ssmns  of  lhoiii,'ht.  All 
have  for  their  ubjcct  what  the  treaties  concluded  between  ('hina  and  the 
Western  I'owers  call  teaLiiiiiL(  mi  .mi  to  do  ijood.  I  have  alwavs  had  a  yreat 
ilesire  to  know  ahoiit  the  vjooil  tliinvjs  of  other  relii,'inns  hut  never  had  the 
(tpportiinitv.  Thoufth  unable  to  contribute  anything  of  value  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Parliament,  I  cannot  help  conicratidatini;  nnseif  that  I  may 
now  have  a  chance  t<t  learn  about  such  i,'ood  tilings  by  taking  inv  jilace  at 
the  foot  of  the  loni,'  line  of  delegates  from  all  nations.  It  is  the  dutv  of 
Confucianists  to  tell  one  another  any  ^'ood  one  mav  hear  of  and  to  show 
one  another  any  ^'ood  one  mav  know.  It  is  said  that  Vu  was  wont  to 
acknowledv{e  with  a  bow  his  obli>;ation  to  anv  one  who  s|)oke  a  nood  word ; 
that  Confucius,  U|>i)n  seeini;  any  yood  in  another  felt  as  if  he  himself  had 
not  attained  to  it;  that  Ven-t/,  when  lie  had  attained  to  any  xood,  held  it 
with  a  firm  wrasp;  that  'I'z-lu  always  made  ifreat  liaste  to  do  whatever  good 
came  to  his  knowledi;e  for  fear  that  he  mi  i,'ht  not  have  it  <lone  before  some 
more  goo<l  shoidd  come  to  his  knowledge.  1  am  actuated  with  just  such  a 
desire  to  learn  that  whicli  is  i^'ood, 

INSTRUCTION  BY  KUI.KKS. 

'I'he  primary  sit;niticance  of  the  word  "ti,"  ruler,  is  lieaven,  from  the 
circumstance  that  riders  have  many  attributes  commonly  ascribed  to  heaven. 
"The  ilivine  laws  of  Nature,"  says  (!onfucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Hook  of 
Changes,  "regulate  the  order  of  the  four  seasons  so  that  they  succeed  one 
another  without  variation  ;  the  master  minds  who  ruled  in  former  ages 
instructed  the  |)eople  how  to  live  in  conformity  with  those  divine  laws,  and 
thus  won  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  nation."  "The  laws  of  nature," 
says  Ching,  the  |)hilosophical  scholar,  commenting  u|)i)n  the  above  passage, 
"are  of  a  most  divine  origin.  They  show  such  a  uniformity  in  the  rotation 
of  the  seasons  and  in  the  evolution  of  life  as  to  suggest  the  design  t>f  some 
unnamable  Intelligence.  It  was  the  master  minds  of  former  ages  that  dis- 
covered bv  contem|)lation  those  laws,  and  turned  them  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind  bv  giving  directions  as  to  the  pro|)er  observance  thereof.  The 
people  deriveil  benefits  so  iniperce|)ti!)ly  from  ap|)lving  the  laws  of  nature 
to  the  requirements  of  life  that  they  could  hardly  estimate  the  service  ren- 
dered by  their  benefactors,  but  only  accepfed  the  coticlusions  reached  with- 
out attempting  to  find  out  the  reason.  This  was  merely  the  homage  paid 
to  the  power  of  the  mind."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. In  those  days  only  those  who  were  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
followers  were  rulers.  In  their  movements  and  in  their  choice  of  means  to 
an  end,  they  showed  that  they  knew  how  t<j  adapt  themselves  to  the  reijuire- 
ments  of  nature,  and  set  an  example  for  their  less  gifted   fellows  to  follow. 
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I'liu^  till'  |M'ii|ili'  (Mini'  III  lools  ii|i  111  llicli  niK'i's  in  llic  miiiii'  iti;ililiiT  us  tlii'V 
(lid  III  heaven. 

'I'lu'ri*  is  aiiiiliici  nii'aiiiiiH  which  is  suiiii'tiriii's  assi^ni'il  In  the  wurd 
"ti."  It  .siv'iiilii's  snrnc'tinK's  iiislnu'linii  liy  ruli-rs,  or  iliviiic  rcasnii ;  as 
instriictiiiit  aulhnritalivi'ly  I'liniiniiiiicali-il  is  law ;  laws  aru  foiinilcd  on  iva- 
son;  and  reason  has  its  fniintaiiilK'ad  in  heaven.  To  reason  rulers  must 
confiirin,  if  lliev  exjiect  their  subjects  to  res|ie(.t  their  authority,  and  desire 
to  leave  an  example  for  after  ix^cs  to  follow. 

I'rior  to  the  accession  of  the  "Three  Illustrious  Houses"  to  the  throne 
of  China,  every  species  of  instruction  had  the  stamp  of  oriijinalily,  and 
savored  nolhiiii{  of  imitation.  I'uh-si,  who  ruled  Chinaalioui  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  is  said  to  have  n\adc  oliservalions  of  the  heavens  aliove 
and  of  the  earth  lieneath,  ami  deriwd  his  knowledv'e  from  examinini,,' 
himself  as  well  as  external  ohjects.  lie  invented  the  ei>,'lil  diagrams  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  expressini,'  the  ijiiality  c)l  thing's  sjiiritual  and  classifying  the 
|)roperties  of  matter.  These  eitfhl  diai,'rams  represent  the  lirst  attempt  at 
writini;  in  China.  This  monarch  introiluced  many  conveniences  of  life  for 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  The  lirst  in  importance  was  the  institution 
of  marriaije.  After  that  |)romiscu()Us  comniini,dini,'  of  the  sexes  in  China 
became  a  thini,' of  the  past.  The  invention  of  the  calendar  and  stringed 
musical  instruments,  and  the  cookini;  of  food  dale  from  this  period,  lie 
invented  also  the  net  for  lishiuL;  ami  huntim;,  and  taiii^ht  his  people  to 
<lomesticate  wild  animals  and  tend  cattle, 

Slieninin^,  who  ruled  China  about  thirty-one  hundred  vears  before 
Christ,  tauifhl  the  people  ai,'riculture  and  medicine,  and  estaiilished  fairs  for 
the  interchange  of  commodities.  When  llwan^-ti  succeeiled  to  the  throne, 
there  came  into  use  the  six  systematic  i,'roups  of  ideographs.  Thus  book- 
making  had  its  bej,'innim,'.  This  monarch  had  to  defeat  his  rivals  for  the 
throne  in  seventy  hard  foujjht  battles  before  he  found  himself  firmlv  estab- 
lished as  the  unilisi)uled  master  of  the  country.  Music  and  the  various  modes 
of  punishing  offenders  date  from  this  period.  Among  the  inventions  that 
came  into  use  about  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  common  instruments 
used  in  astronomical  observations  such  as  the  armillary  sphere;  the  magnetic 
chariot  which  always  turnetl  toward  the  south  ;  the  almanac  ;  the  sexagenary 
cycle ;  the  scale  of  musical  notes ;  the  common  methods  of  computation ; 
distinctive  coverings  for  the  body  and  head  ;  houses  for  protection  from  the 
elements;  vehicles  for  traveling  on  land  and  water;  the  t)ow  and  arrow; 
niditarv  tactics;  a  common  medium  of  exchange;  the  mortar  and  pestle  for 
pounding  rice;  the  coffin  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  worshiping  the  invisible  and  in  governing  men,  the  ancient  rulers,  as  vice- 
regents  of  heaven,  endeavored  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  com- 
municate their  knowledge  to  their  subjects  in  an  authoritative  form. 

When  N'ao  and  .Shun  came  to  the  throne,  thev  hail  only  to  .adjust  their 
garments,  and  peace  and  prosperity  came   u|)on   the   land.     The  governed 
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became  civilized  without  much  missionary  labor  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing. Ail  that  these  two  monarchs  had  to  do  was  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors  in  conforming  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  in  adiicring  to  the 
five  relat' .  ns  as  the  cardinal  principles  of  society.  Then  they  molded  the 
character  of  the  nation  by  the  establishment  of  right  principles,  and  called 
in  music  to  lend  its  softening  influence.  The  result  was  that,  without  resort- 
ing to  arms  or  to  punitory  measures,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  not  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  but  simply  by 
an  interchange  of  civilities.  All  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler  were  found  in 
these  two  monarchs  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Yu,  of  the  Hsia  Dynasty ;  Tang,  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  and  Wen  and 
Wu,  of  the  Chau  Dynasty,  were  the  founders  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
that  have  ruled  China,  and  the  period  during  which  the  members  of  these 
houses  held  supreme  aulhoriiy  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Three  Epochs."  After  the  good  reign  of  Yao  and  Shun,  able  rulers  came  to 
the  throne  one  after  another.  Simplicity  and  luxury  succeeded  each  other  as 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age,  and  the  country  wa;-  visited  by  alternate 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Chau  brought  into  power  the  Duke  of 
Chau.  This  eminent  statesman  introduced  extensive  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  established  the  system  of  public  service.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  great  man  devoted  his  spare  moments  to  the  study  of 
the  Book  of  Changes.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Chau  Dynasty  so  firm 
and  strong  as  to  endure  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  so  -'r  arly  that  the  fou*"  '  •'•s  of  Imperial  Houses  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  always  endeavoi  to  follow  the  lines  then  laid 
down  in  assigning  different  functions  to  tiie  six  principal  departments  of 
government,  and  in  shaping  legislation  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  From  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Chau  to  the  time  of  Confucius,  there  was  an  interval  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  from  the  time  of  Confucius  to  the  present  day,  about 
twenty-five  centuries  have  rolled  by. 

The  administration  of  public  affairs  under  the  present  dyna.ity  has 
always  been  characterized  by  so  strict  an  observance  of  the  natural  rights 
and  by  so  faithful  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  government  laid  down 
by  Yao  and  Shun,  as  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
"  Three  Epochs,"  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  benelicent  measures  that 
have  been  adopted  under  the  present  dynasty  respecting  rites,  music,  warfare 
and  punishments,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  successful  attempts  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  past  and  to  make  openings  for  the  future.  Paper  and 
ink  would  not  suffice  to  do  justice  to  those  achievements.  As  for  public 
instruction  under  the  present  dynasty,  there  are  precepts,  commands,  instruc- 
tions and  proclamations  as  explicit  and  clear  as  the  sun  and  stars  for  the 
guidance  of  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  men  of  the 
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lowrst  iiiKlt'istnndini,'.  'riic  sixteen  edicts  of  the  I'.iitpemr  Kant;  :^i.  miil  tliu 
universal  precepts  of  the  Emperor  Yung  Chinu,  eoiitainini,'  aliout  ten  tlious- 
and  words,  may  lie  taken  as  good  examples.  \Yliat  is  inculcated  therein 
emphasizes,  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  the  search  after  truth,  the  practice  of  the  ])roperties  of  life,  and 
the  strict  observance  of  the  relations  of  societv,  the  object  beinj,'  to  set  a 
high  value  on  moral  character,  and  a  low  value  on  the  learninu  of  trades  or 
professions.  For  this  reason  even  those  who  have  fine  literarv  talents,  but 
who  do  not  practice  those  social  virtues  that  are  authoritatively  taught,  find 
it  difficult  to  gain  an  entrance  to  public  life. 

There  are  special  officers,  to  be  sure,  who  have  charge  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  every  place,  from  the  capital  of  the  em])ire  down  to  the  smallest  dis- 
trict;  still  all  officers,  from  ])rivv-councilors.  heads  of  the  six  boards,  and 
chiefs  of  department',  down  to  the  magistrates  of  the  lowest  rank,  though 
their  principal  di'*,^-;  --■oiisist  in  the  administration  of  |)ublic  affairs,  have  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  of  instructing  their  subordi- 
nates and  the  people.  The  reason  is  that  public  instruction  is  |)art  of  public 
business. 

The  families  of  the  gentry,  as  a  rule,  employ  private  tutors  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  classics  for  the  education  of  their  children,  while  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  gathered  together  in  the  public  schools,  and 
teachers  provided  for  them.  'l"he  promising  lads  are  taught  to  obey  their 
parents,  be  respectful  to  their  elders,  speak  the  truth,  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  love  their  fellow-men,  and  a.ssociate  with  the  good.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  virtue.  The  text-books  used  are  restricted  to 
a  number  of  works  of  recognized  excellence,  sucli  as  the  classical  and  his- 
torical works,  and  the  Five  (Classics.  These  books  having  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  candidate  for  literary  honors  must  acfjuire  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, and  a  style  of  his  own  that  has  the  characteristics  of  clearness,  vigor, 
elegance  and  purity.     Then  the  local  magistrates  not  onlv  examine  him  in     ( 


his  studies,  but  also  institute  an  in(|uiry  among  his  neighbors,  concerning  his 
mora)  character.  If  he  stands  the  tests  made  respecting  his  book-learning 
and  moral  character,  he  is  turned  over  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  examines  him  in  Chinese  composition.  After  passing  this 
examination,  he  is  required  to  present  satisfactorv  testimonials  of  good 
mora'  character  from  scholars  of  advanced  standing  in  the  local  government 
institute  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  from 
its  corps  of  professors  and  instructors.  After  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
Jocal  institute,  the  candidate  for  higher  honors  has  to  repair  to  the  examina- 
tion hall  in  the  provincial  capital  for  another  trial,  and  afterward  to  present 
himself  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire  for  an  examination  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Rites.     He  climbs  higher  with  each  examination,  until 
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finally  he  presents  liinisclf  at  court,  the  Kniperor  appearing  in  person  as  the 
examiner. 

In  this  final  examination,  Ihc  f|uestions  asked  are  on  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  study  of  nature  and  nieri,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  sages,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  successful  candidate  is  tiien  assigned  to  some 
position  either  in  one  of  the  ISoaids  or  iil^tlic  provinces,  sudi  as  will  enable 
him  to  bring  into  practice  the  knrjwledge  of  that  ])articular  branch  of  studv 
in  which  he  has  shown  the  greatest  proficiency.  He  lias,  therefore,  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  conrluct  of  [)ublic  business  under  his  official  supe- 
riors. It  is  only  when  he  has  acijuired  sufficient  ex|)erience  that  an  office  is 
given  him.  From  the  fact  that  there  tfre  men  who  have  obtained  official 
positions  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  astronnmv,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, law  and  the  like,  it  will  be  seen  that  public  instruction  and  public 
busine.ss  go  hand  in  hand.  Tliis  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  instruction 
authoritatively  communicated  is  law,  laws  are  founded  on  reason,  and  reason 
has  its  fountain-head  in  Heaven;  and  that  to  reason  rulers  must  conform,  if 
they  expect  their  subjects  to  respect  their  authority  and  desire  to  leave  an 
example  for  after  ages  to  follow.  Though  there  are  differences  in  the  means 
employed  by  ancient  and  modern  monarchs  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends, 
some  striving  after  simplicity,  others  after  elegance,  some  making  additions, 
others  lopping  off  excrescences,  the  chief  object  of  education  is  always  kept 
in  view.     In  this  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

IX.STRUCTIOX  1!V  A  TK.VCHKK. 

All  Chinese  reformers  of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  either  exercised 
supreme  authority  as  ])olitical  heads  of  the  nation,  or  filled  high  posts  as 
ministers  of  state.  'I'he  only  notable  cxcejjtion  is  Confucius.  In  the  period 
preceding  the  accession  of  the  Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu,  originality  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  times,  and  after  that  imitation  began  to  prevail.  What 
is  originated  requires  conception  and  design.  \Vhat  is  imitated  needs  only 
to  show  improvement  by  making  additions  here  and  lojjping  off  excrescences 
there.  It  is  the  i)art  of  the  sovereign  If)  signify  his  will,  and  the  part  of 
ministers  of  state  to  lend  their  coiiperation.  Those  who  hold  high  positions 
are  to  issue  instructions,  and  those  who  occupy  subordinate  positions  are  to 
execute  such  instructions.  Those  who  execute  instructions  are  either  special 
officers  of  the  government,  or  ])ersons  under  the  control  of  officers  of  the 
government.  There  are  no  teachers  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  do  not  at 
the  same  time  hold  some  official  jjosition.  As  for  the  learners,  from  the 
students  of  the  six  liberal  arts  to  the  common  workmen,  thev  must  have 
teachers,  and  all  ofticers  of  tlic  government  are  teachers.  Still  these  are 
merely  teachers  for  their  own  generation  and  in  their  special  altainnients, 
and  are  not  teachers  for  all  future  generations  and  in  all  human  attainments. 
There  is  only  a  single  person  who  is  venerated  as  the  teacher  for  all  genera- 
tions and  in  .ill  human  attainments,  and  it  is  Confucius. 
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In  Ihc  ^'()0(1  (lid  (lays  wli(.'n  the  throne  happened  to  be  occupied  l)y  a 
wise  monarch,  and  the  offices  tilled  by  men  of  talent  and  virtue,  there  often 
apj)eared  men  whose  modest  nature  inclined  them  to  retirement,  hut  whose 
genius  and  character  commanded  the  veneration  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  sometimes  became  instructors  of  emperors,  and  sometimes  instructors  of 
ministers  of  state.  These  may  be  called  teachers  whose  character  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  not  teachers  who  have  left  to  posterity  classical  works. 
In  fact,  thev  were  merely  teachers  of  individual  sovereigns  or  individual  min- 
isters, and  not  teachers  for  sovereigns  and  ministers  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions, 'i'hev  were  |)rivate  tutors  only  to  individual  sovereigns  and  individual 
ministers,  and  the  people  were  not  refjuired  to  look  upon  them  as  their  own 
teachers.  History  recognizes  only  a  single  uncrowned  lawgiver  who  has 
been  venerated  by  sovereigns  and  ministers  of  all  succeeding  generations  as 
their  own  teacher  in  compliance  with  commands  issued  l.>y  their  sovereigns 
and  ministers,  and  who  has  been  venerated  by  the  people  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  the  teacher  of  their  sovereigns  and  mini.sters.  That  man  is 
Confucius.  Therefore,  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  though  the  ])eople  had 
to  learn  from  teachers,  only  rulers  in  those  days  were  the  repository  of 
knowledge,  so  that  no  other  teachers  could  be  had  than  those  that  were  in 
authority.  Instruction  given  by  teachers  was  then  e(|uivalent  to  instruction 
given  bv  rulers.  After  Confucius,  however,  though  the  people  have  always 
looked  to  their  rulers  for  enlightenment,  vet  if  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
should  be  set  at  naught,  tlie  ])eople  would  not  willingly  obey.  For  this  rea- 
son, instruction  given  by  rulers  has  become,  in  fact,  instruction  given  by  a 
teacher. 

The  laws  of  a  country  are  carried  into  execution  by  special  instructions, 
and  education  lies  at  the  foundation  of  government.  From  the  remotest 
anti(iuitv  to  the  time  of  llwang-ti,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  characterized  by 
originality,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  imitation,  so  that  the  public  acts 
and  instructions  of  those  times  were  incomplete,  though  good  as  far  as  they 
went.  From  the  accession  of  the  houses  of  Fang  and  Yu  to  the  Three 
Epochs,  the  spirit  of  originality  greatly  declined,  while  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment predominated.  On  this  account  we  find  that  the  principles  and  acts  of 
government  during  that  period  reached  the  very  summit  of  excellence. 
From  the  Three  ICpochs  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tsin,  the  spirit  of 
originality  had  entirely  died  out,  while  the  spirit  of  imitation  held  full  sway. 
The  code  of  laws  and  instructions  for  those  times  was  very  complete,  and 
showed  great  improvements. 

Confucius  appeared  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  fortune  of  the  Chau 
dynasty  was  at  a  low  ebb  :  at  a  time  when  one  tyrant  after  another  usurped 
sovereign  authority.  He  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  his  contempo- 
raries, and  ended  his  days  in  discontented  retirement.  As  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  Iiis  ideas  of  social  leform  during  his  lifetime,  why  should 
he  desire  to  be(iueatii  his  teachings  to  posterity?     Vet  posterity  has  freely 
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accorded  U>  liini  il.s  trilmic  nf  xi'iKMalidii.  nay,  has  even  nialdicii  his  virtues 
with  those  of  lieaveii  an<l  earth,  and  extolled  his  principles  as  the  connect 
ing  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  civilizations.  What  is  meant  hy 
his  virtues,  and  what  \>v  his  principles  ?  He  may  be  said  to  have  united  all 
the  perfections  of  the  ancient  sages  in  his  own  person  by  rescuing  the  six 
classics  from  the  ravages  of  time.  Who  were  the  ancient  sages  ?  They 
were  the  master-spirits  of  remote  anti<iuity,  of  the  Tang  and  Vu  Dynasties, 
and  of  the  Tiiree  E|)i)chs.  What  is  meant  by  tlie  Six  Classics  ?  They  are 
the  ancient  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  remotest  anti(|uity  ; 
namely,  the  Hook  of  Changes,  the  Hook  of  Chronicles,  the  Hook  of  Odes, 
tiie  Spring  and  Autunm  Annals,  the  Hook  of  Kites,  and  the  Hook  on  Music. 
These  works  treat  of  the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  remotest  antiijuity 
to  the  accession  of  the  Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu,  and  also  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  persons  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  alxjut  this 
improvement.  Hut  what  'part  did  Confucius  play  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Chinese  race  ?  The  Hook  of  Chronicles  is  an  historical  record  of  the 
achievements  of  ancient  rulers ;  but  the  historical  records  of  ancient  rulers 
did  not  begin  with  the  accession  of  the  Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu.  It  was 
Confucius  who  revised  the  historical  records  of  China  bv  rejecting  all  that 
portion  which  treated  of  events  that  took  plact  before  the  accession  of  the 
Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu,  so  as  to  begin  his  revised  Hook  of  Chronicles  with 
the  accession  of  the  Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu,  his  pur])ose  for  so  doing  being 
to  inculcate  peaceful  relin<iuishment  of  power  as  the  culmination  of  kingly 
virtue.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  is  an  historical 
record  of  the  Duchy  of  Lu  ;  but  the  historical  records  of  that  duchy  did  not 
begin  with  the  Duke  of  Vin.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  \'in  that 
the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Chau  Dynasty  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  Kast.  Kroni  that  event  mav  be  traced  the  decline  of  power  of  the 
central  government  and  the  gradual  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  nobility. 
The  purpose  of  Confucius,  therefore,  in  commencing  his  Spring  and  Autumn 
.\i)nals  with  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Vin  was  to  bestow  ap])roval  and 
censure  upon  the  chief  actors  of  the  period  with  an  even  hand,  and  empha- 
size obedience  to  rightful  sovereign  and  resistance  to  usur|)ers  as  the  proper 
measure  of  the  subject's  dutv.  'I'he  Hook  of  Odes  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  historical  record.  The  odes  that  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  Shang 
and  t'hau  Dynasties  once  amounted  to  over  three  hundred.  Confucius, 
however,  selected  only  three  hundred,  and  these  owe  their  preservation  to 
his  sanction  and  authority.  In  them  we  can  easily  detect  the  various  influ- 
ences that  were  instrumental  in  l>ringing  about  the  periodical  growth  and 
decay  f)f  civilization.  As  for  the  Hook  of  Changes,  the  diagrams  were  fur- 
nished by  Fuh-si,  the  classical  text  by  Wen  Wang  and  the  Duke  of  Chau, 
and  the  notes  by  Confucius.  The  Book  of  Rites,  which  dates  from  the 
Three  P'pochs,  owes  its  preservation  to  Confucius  (juoting  from  it  in  his 
teaching,  and  his  disciples  setting  down  his  words.     0(  the  last  two  works, 
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the  former  treats  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  human  society  -sovereiis'ns 
should  be  treated  as  sovereigns,  subjects  as  subjects,  i)arents  as  pareuls, 
children  as  children,  elder  brothers  as  elder  brothers,  younger  brothers  as 
younger  brothers,  husbands  as  husbands,  wives  as  wives,  the  virtuous  as  the 
virtuous,  kindred  as  kindred,  the  aged  as  the  ageil,  the  voung  as  the  voung 
— from  the  standpoint  of  natural  reason  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. The  latter  treats  of  the  same  principles  from  the  stand|)(iint  of 
social  requirements  which  dcmr.nds  the  restraint  of  passions,  and  jjuts  forth 
the  above-mentioned  maxims  as  an  epitome  of  man's  duty  to  man. 

By  bequeathing  the  "Si.t  Classics"  to  posterity  Confucius  practically 
concentrated  in  himself  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  —  a  wisdom  as  compre- 
hensive as  heaven  and  earth  in  its  benelicence ;  a  wisdtmi  as  splendid  as  the 
combined  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  a  wisdom  as  invariable  as  the  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons;  a  wisdom  so  penetrating  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
good  and  evil  with  the  unerring  juilgment  of  spirits,  lie  has  thus  given  an 
example  to  all  ages,  and  established  the  standard  of  moral  excellence. 
Chinese  civilization  would  have  suffered  an  irreparable  check,  if  Confucius 
had  never  been  born.  For  after  the  death  of  CoTifucius,  the  occuiiant  of  the 
throne,  who  belonged  to  the  House  of  Tsin,  atteni|)ted  to  blot  out  all  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity  from  the  land  bv  consigning  all  books  found  to  the  Hames. 
It  was  due  to  the  veneration  in  which  Confucius  was  held  that  his  followers 
took  the  pains  to  commit  to  memory  the  various  productions  that  had  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  and  preferred  death  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
teaching.  Thev  succeeded  in  rescuing  frr)ni  destruction  a  hundredth  part  ot 
the  ancient  writings.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  thus  came  out  of  the 
dark  age  of  oppression  like  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  or  mmm  after  an 
eclipse,  or  the  return  of  the  raging  waters  to  their  proper  iluuuiels  after  a 
great  tlood.  In  this  way  the  shining  examples  of  thi.-  jjast  have  been  [ire- 
served  to  rulers  in  after  ages  for  their  instruction  and  supjiort. 

It  is  then  due  to  the  unsatisfied  ambition  and  pitving  heart  of  Confucius 
that  we  have  this  ilay  the  means  of  mensuring  heaven  and  earth,  vast  as 
they  are,  and  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  eras,  though  separated  by 
great  distance  of  time.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  t'onfucius, 
we  must  view  it  as  a  wistlom  running  through  the  ancient  antl  modern  civil- 
izations. In  order  to  conceive  of  the  service  of  Confucius  to  mankind,  we 
can  only  compare  it  to  that  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  by  following  the 
directions  he  has  jjointed  out,  a  sovereign  can  become  just  such  a  sovereign 
as  Yao  or  Shun,  and  a  subject  can  become  just  such  a  subject  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Yao  and  Shun.     Such  are  the  tangible  results  of  his  teaching. 

Take  away  the  stars  and  planets  and  the  milky  way.  and  you  have 
nothing  to  sav  about  the  universe,  lint  the  >tar>  .iiid  iilanets  and  the  milky 
wav  are  onlv  the  dregs  of  tiiiile  space.  Take  away  the  rivers.  |j|aiiis,  moun- 
tains and  plateaus,  and  vou  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  earth,  liut  the 
rivers,  plains,  mountains  and  plateaus  are  but  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
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s|)herc.  Other  ina.slcr  iiiiiuls  wlmc  uiilv  llic  it-'iJicscnliitivi's  of  the  wisiluin 
of  the  a^'e  to  wliich  thfv  l>L'l()iigf(l ;  but  Confucius  concentratc<l  in  himself 
the  (|iiiiitL'ssi;iice  f)f  them  all.  l-itcrary  [jroiluctiuiis  of  ail  kinds  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  enlightening'  the  age,  but  all  literary  proiluclions  are  ehalf 
when  compared  with  the  classics. 

From  the  dawn  of  Chinese  civilization  down  to  the  present  day  sixty 
centuries  have  rolled  by.  During  this  long  period  men  of  transcendent 
wisdom  have  appeared  by  the  hundred,  men  of  genius  by  the  thousand,  men 
of  inttiiigence  and  ability  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Some  have 
attained  to  the  highest  |)osts  in  the  state,  and  others  have  been  founders  of 
philosophical  systems.  Take  the  wisdom  of  any  one  of  them  as  true  wis- 
dom and  his  virtues  as  true  virtues,  and  even  carry  liis  doctrines  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  though  diametrically  ojiposite  they  may  be  to  those 
reached  liy  others.  Still  some  good  would  doubtless  accrue  to  future  geiie- 
ri.^!' ns,  Kie   benefits  spread  into  distant  lands.     What,  then,  caused 

the  '."tu  oose  from  among  all  the  master  minds  of  ancient  and 

moderi.  aiiic.  -(  ufucius,  who  was  but  a  private  individual,  and  with  one 
voice  acknowledge  him  as  their  most  venerated  teacher,  anil  base  their  sys- 
tem ol  'V.  lion  enlreU-  'in  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  his  Spring  and 
Autumn  Anna..  BooL  i.(  !\''es.  Hook  on  Music.  Hook  of  Changes,  Book 
of  Chronicles,  and  Iio( ';    it  '....^  s  ? 

In  point  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  Hmjieror  Kang-si  can  be  numbered 
with  the  three  Wangs  and  the  live  Tis.  Why  is  it  that  Confucius  alone 
should  be  able  to  obtain  recognition  as  the  preeminent  example  for  all  ages 
to  follow  ?  And  why  is  it  that  his  teachings  sin  mid  have  such  a  hold  u|)on 
the  Chinese  people  as  to  become  .ibsolutelv  lixed  in  their  hearts?  It 
is  worth  while  to  give  lo  these  mailers  a  few  uimnents  of  i)rofound  reflec- 
tion. 

11  IK   LAWS  OF  NATL'kH. 

"The  linite,"  says  Confucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Hook  of  ('hanges, 
"gave  birth  to  two  essential  forms."  Again  he  says,  "The  universe  owed 
its  existence  to  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature."'  I'he  two  essen- 
tial forms  are  the  active  and  passive  ijriiKJples  of  nature.  The  passive 
principle  denotes  the  substantive  element  of  matter ;  and  the  active  principle, 
the  ethereal  element.  Undifferentiated  matter  that  once  lilled  all  sjiace  in 
a  chaotic  state,  without  distinction  of  sulistantive  and  ethereal  elements,  but 
having  all  the  vital  power  within  itself,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  linite.  When 
the  primitive  substance  passed  from  a  rarelied  to  a  coiulenseil  slate,  one  por 
tion  became  sensible,  which  we  call  ol)jects,  and  the  other  |)orlion  became 
insensible,  which  we  call  the  heavens.  I'he  insensible  produce  the  sensible 
according  lo  the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
and  the  earth,  which  revolve  in  ethereal  space,  all  belong  to  the  passive  prin- 
ci|)le  of  nature,  because  they  are  sensible  objects  having  substance.      I'hcir 
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substance  in   its   rarctied  state,  once  iliffu.se<l  itself  throughout  (inite  space, 
and  was  not  distinguishaMe  from  the  lieavens. 

The  primitive  substani.e  liefore  its  condensation  was  not  distinguisliahie 
into  a  ligiit  and  a  iieavy  |)ortion,  and  all  etiiereai  space  was  rendered  turi)id 
and  chaotic  thereby.  After  the  primitive  substance  had  separateii  into  a 
liglit  and  heavy  portion,  all  ethereal  s|)ace  became  at  once  clear  and  jiure. 
After  the  separation  of  the  primitive  substance  into  a  light  and  a  heavy  por- 
tion, though  different  objects  remained  suspended  in  space,  the  objects  and 
the  heavens  had  indeed  become  distinct  from  each  other.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  two  essential  forms.  .\t  first  matter  was  without  form.  Hut 
after  becoming  differentiated,  it  assumed  distinct  forms.  I  fence  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  two  essential  forms  was  the  lirst  step  in  the  evoluti<jn  of  matter. 

In  the  beginning  the  |)rinciple  of  lire  diffused  itself  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, in  its  latent  state.  It  manifested  itself  only  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  sun.  Likewise  the  principle  of  water  diffused  itself  in  its  latent 
state  throughout  the  universe.  It  assumed  a  liipiid  form  only  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  earth  is  a  conglomeration  of  objects,  and  the 
mother  of  all  things.  When  it  is  acted  upon  by  moisture  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  it  undergoes  a  sort  of  fermentation  like  dough  when  acted  upon  by  yeast, 
.so  that  whatever  has  the  principle  of  life  within  it.self,  under  the  doul)le 
influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  cannot  but  spring  forth  into  being.  Still, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  universe  to  the  time  when  the  first  spark  of  life 
appeared  on  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  length  of  time  in 
years. 

"When  heaven  and  earth,"  says  the  Book  on  .Music,  "  act  and  re  act 
upon  each  other,  and  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature  come 
together,  it  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  reproduction  of  all  things,  as 
then  the  jiroper  conditions  ])resent  themselves  for  vegetation  t(j  reach  a  lux- 
uriant growth,  for  buds  and  sprouts  to  start  forth,  for  birds  of  the  air  to 
become  full-fledged,  for  animals  to  jiut  forth  their  horns,  and  for  hibc'rnating 
insects  to  stir  themselves."  We  judge  that  the  first  vegetation  covering  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  of  the  type  of  lichens  and  mosses.  Next 
came  herbs  and  trees.  As  herbs  of  all  kinds  grew  and  died  down  every  year, 
and  trees  of  all  kinds  \n\{  forth  their  leaves  and  shed  them  from  year  to  year, 
vegetation  gradually  became  dense  and  luxuriant,  and  formed  a  sort  of  pro- 
tective covering  over  the  earth,  which  served  to  gather  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  anil  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  one  place  so  that  these  two  elements  could 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  essences  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  thus  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years  nature 
succeeded  in  extracting  out  of  the  mass  certain  ])roducts  bv  a  process  similar 
to  that  by  which  niercurv  is  extracted  from  cinnabar,  and  tinallv  transformed 
those  products  into  living  animals. 

Now  the  larger  animals  may  be  classified  according  as  they  are  naked, 
or  |)ossessed  of  fealhers,  hair,  scales,  and  sliells.      The  smaller  animals,  con- 
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sisting  of  soft-l)odie(l  creatures  that  tly  and  inovi-,  arc  too  niiincrous  to  l>e 
counted.  Man  is  only  a  species  of  naiscd  animals.  In  the  bevjiniiin^'  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  couhl  act  upon  eacii  other  oidy  after  they  had  heeonie 
separate  entities.  The  earth  liegan  to  produce  livins'  things  only  when  it 
could  react  upon  the  influences  of  the  heavens.  .Afterwanls  things  began  to 
act  upon  one  another,  and  the  intluiMices  of  the  heavens  and  the  eartii  at  the 
same  time  acted  upon  tiiem.  Then  things  began  to  produce  things,  each 
after  its  kind.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  all  things  have  their  origin  in  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  in  turn  receives  the  intluences  of  the  heavens  in  order  to 
help  forward  the  progress  of  life  ujjon  the  earth.  This  is  the  uniform  work- 
ing of  nature's  laws.  Thus  nature  is  instrumental  in  giving  a  beginning  to 
all  things.  All  things  have  a  beginning,  but  nature  has  no  beginning.  The 
earth  enables  all  things  to  attain  their  ends.  .\11  things  come  to  an  end,  but 
nature  has  no  end. 

The  earth  is  only  a  material  body.  It  enables  the  heavens  to  revolve, 
and  revolves  it.self  in  .s|)ace.  There  must  lie  innumerable  bodies  similar  to 
the  earth.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  among  the  larger  bodies  that  are 
visible.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  eartli  all  revolve  around  one 
another  in  space  without  ceasing,  and  move  in  their  several  orbits  without 
[)erceptible  irregularity.  The  laws  of  nature  work  with  great  uniformity. 
Who  can  fully  ajjpreciate  the  power  and  intelligent  purpose  that  are  mani- 
fested in  nature's  operations  ? 

In  the  beginning  all  things  passed  from  a  rarefied  to  a  condensed  state, 
and  came  into  existence  out  of  nothing.  Nature  makes  use  of  these  raw 
materials,  and  shows  their  adaptation  to  various  economical  purposes. 
Nature,  indeed,  is  ever  restless.  Kven  if  the  order  of  things  were  reversed, 
and  all  things  were  to  pass  from  a  condensed  to  a  rarellcd  state,  and  from 
existence  to  utter  annihilation,  natuie  in  this  case  would  still  show  its  untir- 
ing energy  in  the  work  of  reducing  all  things  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  and 
in  the  adajjlalion  of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  Who,  then,  can  appreciate 
the  scope  and  infinite  slowness  of  all  nature's  operations  ?  .Such  are  the 
laws  of  nature. 

One  can  no  more  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  the  earth  can  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  space,  Ueing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  one  is  in  fact 
in  the  midst  of  celestial  space.  From  the  place  where  one  stands  to  the 
farthest  point  a  telescope  can  reach,  there  is  not  a  spot  that  is  not  filled  with 
space.  Where  space  is,  there  is  heaven.  As  s[)ace  surrounds  a  man  on  all 
sides,  so  does  heaven.  There  is  not  a  thought  tiiat  flashes  across  a  man's 
mind,  but  heaven  knows  it  as  soon  as  he,  though  even  his  wife  does  not 
know  it,  however  near  she  may  be.  On  this  account  a  wise  man  strives  to 
gain  such  a  mastery  over  himself  that  even  in  his  [)rivate  cell  or  under  his 
bed-coverings  he  may  conduct  himself  with  the  same  regard  for  proi)riety  as 
when  he  appears  before  a  large  audience  in  a  public  hall.  The  reason  is 
that  the   life-sustaining  principle  of   man  is  so  intimalely  connected  with 
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the  life-sustainin>;  |)riiici|)le  of  nature,  tlial  us  hm^  as  the  ((iiiiicctidn  is 
unbrukcn  he  remains  alive,  l)Ut  as  soon  as  the  connei'tion  is  liroken  lie 
iniinediately  dies.  It  is  the  unifonn  law  of  nature  tiiat  ail  living'  things  are 
weak  at  the  he^inning  of  life,  ^'ro\v  from  weakness  to  strength,  pass  from 
strenf,'th  to  old  a,i,'e,  and  then  must  die.  'I'o  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  is  to  he  contented  in  whatever  situation  one  may  lie  plated  without 
heinj,'  affected  l)y  joy  or  fear.  To  help  on  the  work  of  nature  is  simply  to 
administer  the  government  and  diffuse  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  instinct  of  every  creature  to  enjoy  life 
mav  he  properly  satislieil.  'I'o  use  and  not  ahuse  whatever  gifts  one  has 
received  from  nature,  to  do  good  in  imitation  of  nature,  to  eschew  evil  in 
order  to  satisfy  nature,  are  things  that  serve  to  show  one's  fear  for  the  inex- 
orable decrees  of  nature.  'I'his,  then,  is  the  carrying  out  of  nature's  decrees. 
This  i.s  the  fulfillment  of  one's  duties.  By  carrying  out  this  line  of  study  to 
its  ramifications,  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  solving 
the  ])rol)lems  of  life. 

"What  the  master's  opinions  are,"  says  Tz-Kung,  "concerning  the 
innate  faculties  of  man  and  the  laws  of  nature,  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  finding  out."  .\mong  the  disciples  of  <Jonfucius  who  had  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  the  "great  controlling  principle,"  were  only  Tsang-Tz  and 
Tz-Kung.  What  is  this  "controlling  principle  ?"  It  is  nothing  else  but  the 
laws  of  nature.  'I'he  laws  of  nature  are  mysterious;  for  this  reason  students 
of  nature  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Confucius,  however,  did  not  main- 
tain an  absolute  silence  on  the  innate  faculties  of  man  and  tlie  laws  of 
nature.  His  opinions  on  these  subjects  may  be  found  in  his  notes  to  the 
Hook  of  Changes.  After  the  Chau  and  Tsin  Dynasties,  those  that  theorized 
on  these  abstruse  subjects  became  so  numerous  as  to  cause  inextrical)le  con- 
fusion. To  them  may  be  applied  the  saying  that  men,  though  living  in 
celestial  space,  cannot  form  a  notion  of  what  space  is  as  long  as  they  live, 
as  fishes  in  the  water  cannot  form  a  notion  of  what  water  is. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  ORTHODOX  SCHOLARS. 

"The  'yu',"  says  the  Book  of  Rites,  in  the  chapter  on  the  functions  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  is  a  person  that  has  won  the  respect  of  the  people  by 
his  sound  learning."  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  orthodox  scholars  for  teachers.  The  signification  of 
the  word  "yu,"  is  scholar  —  one  who  has  self-control  enough  to  be  able 
always  to  maintain  a  mild  and  equable  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  devotes 
his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  must  have,  in  other 
words,  such  endowments  and  attainments  as  (jualify  him  to  mediate  between 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  win  for  him 
their  respect  and  confidence.  Confucius  used  to  think  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  typical  "yu  "  were  so  manifold  that  a  complete  analysis  of  them 
could  not  be  given  off-hand,  or  at  one  sitting,  but  must  take  time.     This 
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niiicli  may  1)C  said  about  tlic  "  vu "  as  lie  was  licfmc  the  time  of  Coii- 
fiiciiis. 

Confucius,  ill  liis  tcaciiiiii,',  lioiils  up  Van  ami  Slum  as  cxampli's  of  per- 
fection, and  Wen  and  \Vu  as  models  of  excelleiiee.  lie  prescribes  rules  of 
propriety  for  the  guidance  of  sovereigns  ami  subjects,  <if  parents  and  child- 
ren, and  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  spheres  of  liusbaml  and 
wife,  aiul  between  those  of  the  old  and  the  youm,'.  He  lays  sjiecial  stress 
on  the  doctrine  of  clearly  defined  social  relations  as  the  foundation-stone  of 
his  system.  'I'he  writings  of  the  different  schools,  on  this  accoiiiit,  are 
saturated  with  it. 

Among  the  oflicers  of  the  government  diirini,'  the  Chaii  Dynaslv,  there 
was  one  entitled  "Mastcr-yu."  liut  it  seems  that  at  that  time  everv  one 
Could  choose  for  himself  a  profession,  or  trade.  Kvery  profession,  or  trade, 
liad  then  a.  superintending  olticer  to  look  after  its  interests,  and  particular 
families  often  pursued  the  same  profession  or  tradj  from  father  to  son  for 
generations.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  every  one  de.jred  to  become  a  "  yu," 
or  scholar.  During  the  period  of  decline  of  the  Chau  Dynasty,  the  officers 
of  the  government  failed  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  their  res|)eclive 
posts,  and  the  same  trade  or  profession  was  not  usually  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Confucius,  though  endowed  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  wisdom, 
failed  to  arrive  at  a  high  station  in  the  .state,  and  therefore  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  his  own  theories  of  government.  Accordingly  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  ami  contemplation,  and  recommended  a  similar  course  of 
life  to  posterity.  On  this  account,  students  have  ever  held  him  in  reverence 
as  the  universally  recognized  father  of  learning.  What  do  we  mean  by  say- 
ing that  Confucius,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  intuitive  wisdom,  on 
account  of  his  failure  to  altaiii  to  high  posts  in  the  state,  devoted  himself  to 
study,  for  want  of  op|)ortunity  to  test  his  political  theories?  This  (juestion 
can  best  be  answered  by  Confucius  himself  in  his  own  words  : 

"If  I  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  llu' 
reforms  I  should  introduce  would  show  good  results  at  the  close  of  a  iiiontli, 
and  would  work  a  complete  change  in  three  years." 

"  If  I  were  intrusted  with  power  in  the  stale,  I  shoiiM  liiiii  to  the  I'.astern 
Chau  for  authority." 

"If  a,  prince  governs  under  a  (lis|)uted  title,  his  words  will  not  be 
readily  obeyed  ;  if  his  words  are  not  readily  obeyed,  affairs  will  not  be  proii- 
erly  conducted  ;  if  affairs  are  not  properly  conducted,  ceremonies  and  music 
will  not  have  their  intended  iiillueiicc ;  if  ceremonies  and  music  have  not 
their  intended  inlluence,  justice  will  be  improperly  administered  ;  if  justice 
is  improperly  administered,  then  the  people  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do." 

"  I  was  not  born  a  man  of  knowledge;  I  am  only  iiaturalh-  i|iiitk  lo 
search  out  llie  Initli  from  a  love  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients." 

"lam  not   presumptuous  enough  to  set  u|j  lor   a   wise   and   l>eue\oleiit 
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man  ;  it  1:111  In-  .said  of  me,  lniWfviT,  that  I  am  not  wcarv  in  well-doing,  and 
that  I  am  untiring  in  teaching'  utiicrs." 

"I  iiavi-  Kiino  all  dav  witlinut  fnoil,  and  all  niL(ht  willumt  slocj)  in  order 
Id  think  ;  I  lind  it  un|in>lital)lc,  however,  and  look  upon  .sltidv  as  prefer- 
al.le." 

"In  .study,  ciire  siiould  l)c  taken  not  to  lose  what  has  already  heen 
gained,  tlnm^di  llie  desired  residt  may  not  yet  he  attained." 

''In  following  rather  than  in  setting'  examples,  and  in  .showing' a  love 
for  trulii  an<l  for  anlii|uil\',  I  fancv  that  I  can  hear  comparison  with  Lao-'lan 
anil  I'unu  t  hicn.' 

"I  complain  not  of  heaven  nor  lind  fault  with  men.  Mv  aim  is  lo  learn 
from  thinifs  helow  and  rise  to  lhim;s  al)ove.  It  is  heaven  alone  that  truly 
knows  me." 

What  do  we  me.m  liy  sayini;  that  Confucius  commends  the  love  of 
slu<ly  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  world  .■*  In  answer  to  this  ((ue.s- 
tion  he  .says : 

"Kven  in  a  comniunity  consisting  of  only  ten  houses,  among  the  inliab- 
itant.s  thereof  it  cannot  he  hut  there  are  individuals  whose  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  love  of  truth  are  eipial  to  mine;  hut  it  is  impossible  that  any  uf 
them  can  show  a  greater  love  for  study  than  1." 

"I  give  instructions  without  res|)ect  of  persons." 

"  I  have  never  declined  to  instruct  evi'ii  'hose  who  have  con\e  to  me  with 
only  a  small  trii)Ute  of  regard  to  show  their  earnest  desire  to  learn." 

"I  make  it  a  practice  not  to  open  the  understan<ling  of  those  who  man- 
ifest no  zeal,  nor  to  clear  Ihe  doui)ts  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  their 
own  confusion  of  thought.  If  1  jioint  out  one  corner  to  anyone  who  does 
not  know  how  to  appiv  this  knowledge  to  the  otiier  three  coiners,  I  will  not 
re|)eat  wiiat  I  have  said." 

"There  is  a  saying  among  the  |)eople  of  Ihe  South  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  who  has  no  patience  is  not  lit  to  be  a  priest  or  a  physician." 

"  If  tiiere  is  any  virtue  that  I  have  not  practiced  ;  if  there  is  any  study 
tiiat  I  have  not  mistered  ;  if  there  is  any  righteous  course  of  action,  which  '. 
ha\e  known  but  not  been  able  to  pursue;  if  there  is  any  fault  which  I  have 
not  been  alile  to  correct  ;  -these  things  are  the  cause  of  my  sorrow." 

"Tile  love  of  humanity,  not  tempered  with  the  love  of  study,  is  blind  as 
to  ils  foolishness ;  the  love  of  knowledge,  not  leiupered  with  the  love  of 
study,  is  blir.d  as  to  its  capriciousness;  the  love  of  truth,  not  tem[>eretl  with 
the  love  of  study,  is  blind  as  to  its  mischievousness ;  the  love  of  directness, 
not  tempered  witii  the  love  of  study,  is  blind  as  to  its  uncharitableness ;  the 
love  of  courage,  not  tem|)ered  with  Ihe  love  of  study,  is  blind  as  to  its  rebel- 
liousness; the  love  of  firmness,  not  tempered  with  the  love  of  study,  is  blind 
as  to  its  vcnturesomeness." 

"  Tiiose  who  pamper  their  bodies  all  day  without  making  the  least 
attempt  to  exercise  their  minds  are  hard  characters." 
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Since  Confucius  iittaclied  so  uuich  iinportaiux'  lo  llic  love  of  sludv, 
what  wore  the  subjects  of  his  study  ?  He  devoted  liimself  to  the  Study  of 
man's  relations  to  society.  In  his  teaching,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
four  things,  namely;  refinement,  proper  conduct,  sincerity  and  truth,  all 
having  important  hearing  on  man's  relation  to  society. 

.Since  "yu"  signifies  a  scholar,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  do  not  love 
study  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "  yu."  The  "yu  "  of  the  old  school,  it 
is  said,  regarded  the  "  six  liberal  arts  "  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  liis  learn- 
ing. The  literature  on  the  six  liberal  arts  was  so  extensive  that  works  and 
treatises  on  the  subject  could  be  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands. It  would  have  occupied  tlie  lifetime  of  a  great  many  men  to  exhaust 
the  various  branches  of  the  study,  and  a  great  many  years  of  a  man's  life  to 
make  ])raclii-al  ai)plication  of  this  vast  amount  of  knowledge.  At  that  time 
strange  tiieories  and  doctrines  weie  clar-iiring  for  recognition,  and  everv  one 
was  seeking  ?.  royal  road  to  success  and  fame.  The  age  showed  an  utter 
want  of  the  love  of  studv. 

The  scholars  of  the  [leriod,  recognizing  the  fact,  refused  to  submit  to 
the  tendency  of  tiie  times.  Accordingly  men  of  virtue  and  intellect  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country  flocked  to  the  feet  of  Confucius,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand.  Among  these  were  only  seventy-two  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  six  liberal  arts.  Yen-tz  alone  went  among  his  fcllow-dis- 
cijjles  as  a  man  of  preeminently  studious  habits.  To  Tsang-tz  and  Tz-kung 
was  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the  great  "controlling  principle."  The 
actions  and  words  of  Confucius  were  jotted  down  by  his  disciples  at  the 
time,  and  the  materials  thus  collected  form  the  book  of  "  Lun-yu."  Tsang-tz 
took  notes  of  what  Confucius  said  about  filial  duties,  and  compiled  the 
treatise  on  "Filial  Duties."  In  after  ages  the  Hook  of  Changes,  the  Hook  of 
Chronicles,  the  liook  of  Odes,  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  the  Hook  of 
Kites,  the  Hook  on  Music  came  to  be  called  the  six  classics  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  sometimes  also  designated  as  the  six  liberal  sciences.  The 
Hook  of  Rites  and  the  Hook  of  Music,  are  sometimes  taken  as  forming  but 
one  book  ;  then  the  name  of  Five  Classics  is  given  to  the  above  mentioned 
works.  The  name  of  "Seven  Classics"  is  also  sometimes  seen  which  is 
applied  to  the  Five  Classics  mentioned,  together  with  the  Analects  of  Confu- 
cius and  the  treatise  on  Filial  Duties.  There  is  not  a  Chinese  youth,  before 
being  admitted  into  the  local  government  school,  but  has  thoroughly  mas 
tered  the  Seven  Classics  together  with  the  Analects  of  Mencius,  and  become 
well-grounded  in  the  principles  set  forth  therein,  thus  rendering  himself 
perfectly  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life. 

Mencius  belonged  lo  the  third  generation  of  Confucius'  disciples.  After 
tlie  Chau  and  Tsin  Dynasties,  there  appeared  a  host  of  eminent  writers,  each 
!:.".%  :ng  his  own  theories  to  propound.  Some  of  their  works  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  some  have  been  lost.     .\s  those  men  added  nothing  new  in  the 
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w:iy  of  (Idiliiiu's  to  wliiit  the  Cniifuciiin  schools  Ihiii  alrciidy  luul,  tliev  could 
gather  in  hut  ;i  few  follinvt-is. 

Upon  the  accession  of  tiic  Mouse  of  Tsin,  llie  occupant  of  the  throne, 
who  wielded  the  power  of  'I'ani,'  and  \Vu  with  the  characteristic  l)arl)arity  of 
K.ieh  and  Tsao,  was  fearful  lesl  the  Coiifucianisis  should  animadvert  upon 
the  tyrannous  acts  ami  iconoclastic  policies  of  his  reiyn,  by  making  compar- 
isons to  his  disadvantage.  He  accordingly  ordered  that  all  tlie  hooks  found 
in  his  realm  siioulil  he  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  all  the  Confucianists  he 
could  lay  hands  on  be  buried  alive  so  as  to  silence  their  voice  forever.  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han,  a  grand  research  was  made  for  literary 
remains  of  the  past.  Some  works  wiiicli  had  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion, owing  to  their  being  hidden  in  the  walls  of  houses,  were  brought  out; 
and  others  were  re-written  by  those  who  had  committed  their  texts  to  mem- 
orv.  Thus  tiie  six  classics  were  restored  in  some  measure  to  their  original 
fonu.  The  Hook  of  Ciianges  was  the  only  work  that  had  come  out  of  the 
general  contlagvation  entire,  and  has  come  down  tons  just  as  it  was.  More- 
over, (luring  tiie  1  Ian  Dvnasty,  special  officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  ])ul)lic  instruction.  The  Confucianists  of  the  Han 
1,)vnastv  niav  be  said  to  have  infused  energv  into  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Confucius,  and  given  it  a  period  of  vigorous  growth.  .Still,  the  official  acts 
of  the  I  Ian  and  Tang  Dynasties  shmv  that  the  doctrine  of  both  Hwang-ti 
and  l.ao-tz  were  at  the  same  time  (|uile  generally  received,  and,  conse- 
i|uentlv,  affected  the  ihduifht  and  tendency  of  those  times.  Now,  Hwang-ti 
was  one  of  llie  first  nders  nf  the  Chinese  peoi)le,  and  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  111  PI  )k  of  Changes  wifii  the  same  respeel  as  those  of  Vao  and  Shun. 
Lao-t/  was  a  liisloriogra[)iier  ot  the  Chan  Dvnastv.  To  him  ("onfueius  once 
applied  for  information  res|)ecting  various  points  of  ceremonial  law. 

During  flic  Sung  Dynasty,  eminent  Confucianisfs^a|)|)eared  in  the  per- 
sons of  l.ien.  Loll,  Kwan  and  Min.  Through  their  influence,  the  system  of 
doctrines  and  i>recepts  taught  by  Confucius  shone  forth  like  the  sun  in  the 
firmanent  of  heaven,  and  other  svstems  iiad  to  hi<le  their  diminished  heads. 
I'rom  that  time  on  all  sciioolbovs  have  learned  to  become  followers  of  Con- 
fucius. The  learning  of  tiie  various  schools  cjf  Confucian  philosophy  has  for 
its  limits  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  (jf  nature,  and  for  its  foundation  the  well- 
defined  ])rineiples  that  govern  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  the  Han  Dynast\  is  char- 
acteri/eil  liv  profundity  and  solidity,  and  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Sung  Dvnaslv  by  subtle! v  and  brilliancv.  The  scholars  o.  he  Han  Dynasty, 
owing  to  tiieir  very  profundity  and  soli<iity,  held  to  the  teachings  of  a  single 
school;  the  scholars  of  tiie  Sung  Dvnastv,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  their 
very  subtletv  and  brilliancy,  selected  what  was  best  from  all  schixtls.  Chu-tz 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  other  Confucian  scholars,  and  seemed  to  unite 
in  his  single  person  the  essences  of  tiieni  all.  I  le  taught  and  expounded  the 
classics,  collected  the  writings  of  the  four  foremost  Confucian  scholars,  and 
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produced  the  work  on  the  Education  of  Youth.  He  practically  exhausted 
the  multifariou.s  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  six  liberal  arts,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  the  five  social  relations.  Even  at  the  [jresent  day,  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  highest  honor  and  greatest  veneration.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties  the  learning  of  the  various  schools  of 
Confucian  philosophy  experienced  alternate  periods  of  purity  and  corrupt- 
/ness,  and  consequently  of  progress  and  decline.  On  tiie  whole,  the  state  of 
the  nation  at  any  particular  period,  whether  peaceful  and  prosperous  or 
wretched  and  unhappy,  usually  corresponded  with  the  |)rogress  or  decline  of 
Confucian  learning.  '  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  |)urity  or  corruptness  of 
Confucian  learning  depended  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  nation.  As  long 
as  the  sy-stem  of  learning  was  pure,  the  system  of  administration  was  pure 
also;  so  the  learning  of  the  different  schools  contributed  to  the  effective 
administration  of  the  government.  But  as  long  as  the  system  of  learning 
was  corrupt,  the  system  of  administration  was  corrupt ;  so  the  learning  of  the 
different  schools,  by  reason  of  its  resting  on  no  solid  foundation,  could  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  On  this  account,  when- 
ever the  signs  of  the  times  indicated  peace  and  prosperity,  there  always 
appeared  some  statesman  who  distinguished  himself  by  rendering  good  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  Confucianism.  Whenever  the  signs  of  the  times  indicated 
confusion  and  decay,  there  always  appeared  some  politician  who  made  no 
scruple  of  offending  against  the  iloctrines  and  precepts  of  Confucius.  The 
difference  between  rendering  a  service  and  committing  an  offense  against  the 
cause  of  Confucianism  is  simply  llie  difference  between  the  compliance  and 
non-compliance  with  the  j)rinci|)ies  of  the  five  social  relations.  It  is  not  at 
all  strange,  then,  that  scholars  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Confucius. 

The  wise  rulers  that  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  present  Dynasty 
are  princes  possessing  intellectual  endowments  of  the  highest  order.  Thev, 
too,  think  it  essential  to  advance  in  knowledge  step  by  step,  from  the  very 
rudiments,  by  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  study.  In  this  way  their 
natural  endowments  and  acquired  attainments  are  made  to  supplement  each 
other.  The  Emperor,  Kang-si,  in  his  s[)ecial  instructions  to  his  officers  and 
to  the  people,  took  for  his  first  theme,  "Giving  weight  to  filial  piety  and 
brotherly  love,  with  a  view  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  social  rela- 
tions." On  another  occasion  he  took  for  his  theme  ".Suppressing  heretical 
doctrines  with  a  view  to  uphold  the  system  of  orthodox  learning."  Among 
the  titles  he  gave  to  various  officers  of  the  government  may  be  mentioned 
".Supreme  Instructor,"  "Orand  Doctor  i)f  .\rts,"  ".Supreme  Tutor," 
"Supreme  Guardian."  He  gave  to  the  Provincial  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  title  of  "Superintendent  of  Learning." 

The  schools  in  China  are  divided  into  several  grades.  There  are  family 
schools,  national  academies,  endowed  institutions  of  learning.  The  differ- 
ent departments,  prefectures,  and  districts  have  their  respective  schools,  the 
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general  name  for  them  ail  heini,'  Confiitiaii  soluxils.  Hut  what  is  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  these  sclio;>ls  ?  Literature  and  art  are  considered  merely 
as  adjuncts,  and  the  exposition  of  social  duties  is  the  fundamental  thin^. 
Thus,  from  the  u|>per  cLTi.ies  to  the  lower,  there  is  not  a  dav  in  which  the 
observance  of  social  duti.'s  is  not  inculcated.  Accordingly  every  Confucian 
school  consists  of  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  Confucius,  hearing  the  words 
"Ta  Ching,"  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  "(Ireat  Completeness ")  and  a 
hall  for  the  assembling  of  students,  bearing  the  words  "  Ming  I,un,"  (which 
is,  lieing  interpreted,  "  Exposition  of  Social  Duties.") 

1 1 KTE RODO.K   D( )C  T K INKS. 

"Attack. heterodox  doctrines,"  says  Confucius,  "on  account  of  the  mis- 
chief they  do."  For  purposes  of  self-improvement  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  specialize  our  studies.  "Those  wiio  agree  with  us  are  not  for  tliis 
rea.son  right ;  those  who  differ  with  us  are  not  for  thi»  1 .  ison  wrong,"  is  also 
one  of  Confucius'  savings.  The  object  of  studv  is  to  gain  a  breadth  of 
view  and  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  eliminates  self  from  all  calculations. 
We  all  learn  from  others.  In  the  realm  of  human  knowledge,  what  does 
not  admit  of  a  difference  of  ojiinion  can  be  summed  up  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  "three  mainstays"  and  of  the  "five  relations"  of  human  societv.  l'-xce()l 
these,  every  one  is  free  to  follow  his  own  predilections  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  and  cannot  be  dragooned  into  any  sort  of  uniforinitv.  'Ihere 
is  no  harm  in  the  lack  of  uniformity.  The  dynasty  of  Ch.au  established 
three  hundred  and  sixty  governmental  offices.  Each  trade  and  profession 
had  an  official  overseer  to  look  after  its  interests,  and  the  same  trade  or  pio- 
fession  was  handed  down  in  the  family,  so  that  the  peculiar  knowledge  and 
skill  belonging  to  each  trade  or  profession  might  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  with  greater  hope  of  completeness.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  choice  of  professions.  After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  East,  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  the  power  of 
the  central  government  began  to  wane,  and  the  territorial  lords  graduallv 
usurped  sovereign  authority.  The  rightful  officers  of  the  state  were  shorn 
of  their  legitimate  functions.  The  various  schools  of  philosophy,  with  their 
peculiar  tenets  and  their  peculiar  practices,  swarmed  forth  like  bees  into  the 
political  arena.  The  members  of  the  different  sects,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
special  exponent  of  a  particular  doctrine,  tilled  the  country  with  wind  and 
noise,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  easv  road  to  honor  and  wealth  by  gaining  the 
car  and  favor  of  some  territorial  lord.  China  had  never  been  before,  nor 
has  been  since,  such  a  battleground  for  contending  hosts  of  conflicting  doc- 
trines. Upon  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han,  the  historians  of  those 
times  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets  which  the 
different  schools  of  the  preceding  age  had  taught  and  held.  They  fountl 
that  there  were  decades  of  the  ancient  schools  that  still  had  living  expon- 
ents.    Among   them   were   the   Confucian,  Taoist,   Penal,   Eegal,  Military, 
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Molii.st,  \  iiiv.iiii,',  and  Alliance  mIkioIs.  Tiic  /caldiis  fi)ilnwir.s  of  llic^c 
scliools  nunil)C'i(il  abmil  a  hw  liiiiuircd,  will)  the  Confucian  school  standing 
at  the  head  of  Ihc  list,  'fliougli  the  doctrines  and  |>raclices  (jf  the  schools 
were  different  from  one  another,  yet  there  were  none  that  did  not  treat  the 
"three  niainslavs  and  live  relations  of  liinnan  society,"  as  taught  by  the 
Confucian  school,  with  respect.  It  must  he  said,  however,  that  having  just 
eniergetl  from  a  period  characterized  by  jiolitical  convulsions  and  fretiuent 
usurpations,  tlie  followers  of  (."onfucius  coidd  not  l)e  ex|M;cted  to  hold  fast 
what  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  wise  men  of  antiquity  in  all  its  purity. 
Still,  their  intluencc  was  so  great  that  the  ])rinccs  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty 
endeavored  to  get  rid  of  them  from  feur  of  their  ])ower. 

After  the  House  of  I  Ian  acceded  to  the  throne,  the  Confucian  school 
came  to  include  all  who  |)rofessed  to  follow  the  exani[)le  of  Vao  and  Shun, 
and  chose  Wen  and  \Vu  for  their  model,  and  who  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edged Confucius  as  master  and  teacher,  and  held  his  word  in  respect.  For 
this  reason,  what  the  Confucian  school  has  held  as  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  three  mainstays"  and  "live  relations"  has  become 
the  recognized  canon  of  orthodox  instruction. 

During  the  Chan  and  Sain  Dynasties,  when  tlie  i)hilosophers  of  rival 
schools  were  vying  with  one  another  in  their  effort  to  gain  popular  applause, 
the  teaching  of  Ciautama  began  to  lind  its  way  into  tMiina.  The  historio- 
grai)hical  works  of  China  menlion  the  fact  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Hud- 
dhists  were  brought  into  China  during  the  reign  of  the  Ilmperor  Ming  of  the 
Han  Dynasty.  All  (he  Ihiddhistic  writings  that  have  been  translated  from 
the  original  into  Chinese,  from  that  lime  down  to  the  present  dav,  would 
lil!  a  building  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  would  make  up  a  load  heavv 
enough  to  cause  an  ox  to  sweat.  Still  thev  onlv  treat  of  the  methods  of 
obtaining  release  from  this  world,  and  have  not  a  word  to  sav  concerning 
the  arts  by  which  the  world  is  ruled.  The  book  enlillcd  the  "  I'^soteric 
Canons  "  takes  up  llie  subject  of  human  understanding  and  faculties  in 
general,  and  is  particularly  abstruse  and  |)rofoun(l.  What  is  treated  of 
therein  mav  be  said  to  correspond  in  some  measure  to  what  Confucianists 
have  to  say  about  the  observation  of  facts,  the  sysleniatization  of  knowledge, 
the  establishment  of  right  ])rinciples,  the  rectification  of  the  heart,  and  the 
disciplining  of  self.  Moreover,  the  words  used  are  often  taken  in  a  sense 
that  is  altogether  new.  liut  what  Confucianists  have  to  say  about  the  regu- 
lation of  the  family,  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  the  pacification  of 
the  world — seems  to  have  no  counteri)art  in  the  Buddhistic  scriptures. 
Inasmuch  as  the  l?uddhistic  scrijjtures  are  silent  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  regulation  of  the  family,  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  any  con- 
flict between  the  teachings  of  Buddha  and  the  affairs  of  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  the  words  used  in  the  Buddhistic  scriptures  are  often 
taken  in  a  sense  that  is  altogether   new,  there  are  words  and  expressions, 
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llii'icfiiif,  lliat  si'.L'in  Id  have  lioi'ii  laki.'ii  liodily  frmii  (lie  \viilinj;s  of  Cliaii-t/, 
anil  ('liiiaiii,'-t/.  On  lliis  acidiint,  lli<iu,i,'li  the  li'acliini,'s  of  Huildha  aic  r- 
talk'd  liuk'riulDx.anil  niil  aicfplcil  l)y  tlic  Coiifucianists  as  a  Ixjily,  yet  tli'.TC  \ 
arc  C'onfuiiani.sls  who  arc  fascinated  with  tlic  nivslicisni  of  tlic  ideas  sot 
forth.  At  tiie  present  day.  tiiu  foMowers  of  Hiuldha  in  China  are  niereiv 
priests  living  in  cloisters.  Few  of  them  are  versed  in  the  classical  works  of 
their  relitjion.  Among  the  heterodox  faiths  in  ("hii\a,  IJiiddliisni  can, 
doubtless,  muster  tiie  greatest  number  of  believers. 

Lao  tan,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  was  a  historiographer  of  the  Chan 
Dynasty,  and  a  contemijorarv  of  Confucius.  His  system  of  philosophy  is 
eclectic,  and  not  original,  being  characterized  by  a  sincere  .seeking  after 
truth,  and  by  a  love  for  antiquity.  The  only  work  of  his  that  is  still  extant  is 
the  treatise  on  Wisdoir  and  Virtue.  It  consists  of  live  tiiousand  words  and 
is  said  to  be  a  compilation  made  by  him  of  the  maxims  of  llwang-ti, 
respecting  the  government  of  the  nation  and  the  government  ol  the  armv. 
The  substance  of  his  teaching  is  tliat  pui)lic  affairs  should  be  adminislered 
in  a  (juiet  way  and  with  entire  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
servants,  who,  having  performed  the  required  service,  should  at  once  seek 
retirement.  Taoism  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  derived  its  doctrines 
and  precepts  from  llwang-ti  and  I.ao-tz.  Now,  Hwang-ti  was  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  ^'ao,  who  is  regarded  by  Confucianists  as  their  pattern  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  So  it  seems  that  both  Confucianism  and  Taoism  may 
be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  On  this  account  a  chronicler 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  remarks  that  Taoism,  which  recognizes  an  ancient  his- 
toriographer as  its  founder,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  peo|)le's  right  to 
rule,  practically  accords  to  Yao  his  approval  of  his  choosing  a  successor 
from  among  the  people.  Since  the  imitation  of  ^'ao  and  Slum's  exanqjle 
became  the  distinguishing  test  of  the  Confucian  School,  the  adherents  of 
other  schools  that  flourished  during  the  Ilan  Dynasty — such  as  the  Militarv, 
I'enal,  Medical,  Sacerdotal,  I'aphian,  Spiritualistic,  Alcheniistic,  Incantation- 
believing,  Oracle-believing  schools,  and  the  like— who  claimed  to  have 
derived  their  doctrines  from  Ilwang-li  and  l.ao-tz,  and  who  were  not  num- 
erous enough  to  form  a  school  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  were  not 
allowed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Confucian  School,  have  been  lumped 
together  finally  with  the  followers  of  Taoism.  Still  the  doctrines  and  ])rac- 
tices  of  these  sects  differ  widely  from  the  original  teachings  of  Hwang-ti 
and  Lao-tz.  Since  the  Han  and  Tang  Dynasties  there  have  been  but  few 
pro]iagandists  of  the  doctrines  of  Hwang-ti  and  Lao-tz.  The  living  exponents 
of  Taoism  at  the  present  day  are  an  ignorant  priesthood,  consisting  of 
temple-tenders  merelv.  Though  the  tem])les  of  the  Taoists  and  the  Bud- 
dhists are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  yet 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  course  pursued  by  each  sect  to  gain 
proselytes.  The  .so-called  Buddhists  and  Taoists  of  the  present  day  differ 
not  at  all  in  their  training  and  practices  of  priests,  and  are  not,  therefore. 
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allowed  III  ci>nipete  at  the  piiiilic  exiiiniiiatioiis  wilh  the  C'uiifucinnists.  'I'lie 
reason  is,  that  liie  Confiicianists  devote  themselves  to  tiie  study  of  things 
human,  while  the  priests  of  the  two  sects  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
things  spiritual. 

What  the  Confucianists  call  things  spiritual  is  nothing  more  than  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction,  which  operates  upon  matter  without  suffering 
loss,  and  which  causes  the  seasons  to  come  round  without  deviation.  What 
priests  of  the  two  sects  call  things  spiritual  consist  of  prayers  and  repent- 
ance, which  they  make  use  of  as  a  means  of  practicing  decepticjn  upon  the 
people  1)V  giving  out  that  they  can  reveal  the  secrets  of  happiness  anil  mis- 
ery thereby.  As  a  rule,  they  are  men  given  to  speculations  on  the  invisible 
world  of  spirits,  and  neglectful  of  the  re(|uirements  and  duties  of  life. 
For  this  reason  they  are  employed  by  public  functionaries  to  officiate  on 
occasions  ol  public  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  despised  by  the 
Confucianists  as  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  there  are  authentic  records 
extant,  placing  the  institution  of  a  priesthood  in  China  as  far  back  as  five 
thousand  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  Mwang-ti,  \Vu  Pang  and  \Vu  Hsien, 
who  were  called  divine  priests,  were  eminent  statesmen,  and  not  common 
men.  In  the  time  of  Siao  Ilau,  son  of  Ilwang-ti,  every  family  employed  a 
|)ricst  to  record  the  important  events  that  occurred  in  the  family.  The 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  |)eople  soon  became  so  inextricably 
mixed  that  misfortunes  and  caianiities  repeatedlv  overtook  the  communit)'. 
'I'Ir'  I'',m])en)r,  Chuan  Kuli,  grandson  of  Hwang-ti,  compelled  the  priests  to 
return  to  their  |)ropcr  functions,  and  prohibiteil  them  from  interfering  with 
the  private  affairs  of  the  peo|)le.  This  is  the  lirst  instance  on  record  of 
priests  practicing  deception  upon  the  common  people,  and  of  a  Chinese 
ruler  making  strenuous  efforts  to  purge  the  countrv  of  their  influence. 

During  the  Ch.iu  dynasty  there  were  officers  of  the  government  who 
bore  the  titles  of  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Priest  and  Priestess.  The  present 
(Ivnastv  follows  the  practice  of  the  Chau  dynasty  by  appointing  sj)ecial 
ofticers  to  officiate  on  f)ccasions  of  ceremony  such  as  offering  sacrifices  to 
Heaven,  and  worshi|)ing  spirits.  The  Huddhists  and  Taoists  have  a  high 
priest  set  over  them  who  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  matters  relat- 
ing to  religious  worship. 

There  is  a  personage  called  Tien-sz,  Heavenly  Teacher,  who  is  charged 
with  instructing  those  who  make  the  management  of  all  spiritual  concerns 
their  jirofession.  Me  has  the  power  of  controlling  evil  spirits,  and  does  not 
practice  deception  upon  the  people  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  false  dei- 
ties. I  le  is  a  hereditarv  nobleman  of  the  third  class.  He  is  privileged  to 
follow  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  his  <iwn  faith,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hoard  of  Kites.  As  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  state  affairs,  he  cannot 
come  into  conflict  with  the  tioctrines  and  ])ractices  of  Confucianists. 

According  to  the   laws  of  the  empire  Buddhist  priests  and  nuns,  and 
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Taoist  priests  and  nuns  are  all  recjuired  to  pay  proper  respect  to  their 
parents,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  to  put  on  mourning  for  tiieir 
relatives  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  tliey  iiold  to  the 
deceased,  in  all  respects  like  the  common  people.  Any  violation  of  these 
provisions  is  lial)le  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  lashes,  and  hy  being 
remanded  to  a  secular  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  tolerated  to  follow 
their  practices  without  molestation,  Inil  not  permitted  to  misuse  this  privi- 
lege in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  cast  aside  all  social  re(|uircments 
and  restraints,  and  put  themselves  outside  the  i>ale  of  the  established  doctrines 
and  practices. 

The  Mohammedans  cling  to  their  peculiar  form  of  worship  and  pecidiar 
practices  in  China.  There  are  .some,  however,  who  conform  to  the  rccpiirc- 
nients  of  the  Confucian  school  and  enter  the  public  service  of  the  govern- 
ment in  various  capacities.  As  for  Zoroaslrianism,  even  during  the  Wei 
and  Tsin  Dynasties,  there  were  temples  in  China  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  fire.  The  followers  of  Zoroaster  came  from  I'ersia.  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  China  by  the  Nestorians  during  the  Tang  Dynasty.  A 
tablet  still  exists  with  Chinese  inscriptions  giving  an  account  of  their  labors. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  that  the  Chines'e  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  Scriptures  oi  the  Christians  from  translations 
made  by  Matteo  Ricci  and  other  Jesuits.  The  Protestant  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  only  recently  found  its  way  into  China. 

THE  LAWS  OF  IIUMANirV, 

"  Man,"  says  Confucius  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  "is  the  product  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  the  conjunction  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  and  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  five  elements."  Again  he 
says,  "  Man  is  the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  five  ele- 
ments, formed  by  assimilating  food,  by  distinguishing  sounds,  and  by  the 
action  of  light."  Now,  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  active  and  passive  princi- 
ples, and  the  soul  and  spirit  are  dualisms  resulting  from  unities.  The  prod- 
uct of  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  the 
conjunction  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  are  unities  resulting  from  dualisms.  Man, 
being  the  connecting  link  between  unities  and  dualisms,  is  therefore  called 
the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth.  By  reason  of  his  being  the  heart  of  heaven 
and  earth,  humanity  is  his  natural  faculty  and  love  his  controlling  emotion. 
"Humanity,"  says  Confucius,  "is  the  cliaracteristic  of  man."  On  this 
account  humanity  stands  at  the  head  of  the  five  faculties,  or  innate  qualities 
of  the  soul,  namely,  humanity,  rectitude,  propriety,  understanding  and  truth- 
fulness. Humanity  must  have  the  social  relations  for  its  sphere  of  action. 
Love  must  begin  at  home. 

What  are  the  social  relations  ?  They  are  sovereign  and  subject,  parent 
and  child,  husbaiul  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brothers,  and  friends.  These 
are  called  the  five  relations,  or  natural  relations.     As  the  relation  of  husband 
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and  wife  imist  bnve  \k'v\\  rcco^iii/od  hcfore  lliat  of  sovcifi^n  iiiul  subject,  nr 
that  of  parent  and  child,  the  relation  of  hushand  and  fe  is,  tiicrefore,  the 
first  of  tlie  social  relaiions.  The  relation  of  hushand  and  wife  bears  a  cei- 
tain  analogy  to  that  of  "  kien"  and  "  kiun."  The  word  "kien  "  maybe  taken 
in  the  sense  of  heaven,  sovereign,  parent,  or  husband.  As  the  earth  is  sub- 
servient to  heaven,  so  is  the  subject  subservient  lo  the  sovereign,  the  child  to 
the  parent,  and  the  wife  to  the  husband.  These  tinee  mainstays  of  the  social 
structun;  have  tiieir  origin  in  tiie  law  of  nature,  and  do  not  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  invention  of  men. 

The  emotion.s  are  but  the  manifestations  of  the  soul's  faculties  wiicn 
acted  upon  by  external  objects.  I'here  are  seven  emotions,  namely,  joy, 
anger,  g'rief,  fear,  love,  hale,  and  ilesire.  'I'he  faculties  of  the  soui'derive 
their  origin  from  nature,  and  are,  tiierefore,  called  natural  faculties  ;  the  emo- 
tions emanate  from  man,  and  are,  therefore,  called  human  emotions. 

Humanity  sums  up  the  virtues  of  the  live  natural  faculties.  Filial  duty 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  humanity.  The  sense  of  |)ropriety  serves  lo  regu- 
late the  emotions.  The  recognition  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is 
the  first  step  in  tiie  cultivation  aTul  development  of  humanity.  The  prin- 
ciples that  direct  human  progress  are  sincerity  and  charity,  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  carrv  it  forward  are  devotion  and  honor.  "  Do  not  unto  others," 
says  Confucius,  "whatsoever  ye  would  not  that  others  sh.)uld  do  unto  you." 
Agaii\  he  says  :  "  .\  noi)lc-min<led  man  lias  four  rules  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct: to  serve  one's  parents  in  such  a  manner  as  is  reipiired  of  a  son  ;  to 
serve  one's  sovereign  in  such  a  manner  as  is  re(|uired  of  a  subject ;  to  serve 
one's  elder  brother  in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  of  a  \<junger  brotiier;  to 
set  an  example  of  dealing  with  one's  friends  in  such  a  manner  as  is  required 
of  friends."  This  succinct  statement  puts  in  a  nutshell  ail  the  rei|uirenients 
of  sincerity,  charity,  devotion  and  honor,  in  other  words,  of  humanity  ftself. 
Therefore  all  natural  virtues  and  established  doctrines  that  relate  to  the 
duties  of  man  in  relation  to  society,  must  have  their  origin  in  humanity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  princii)le  that  regulates  the  action  and  conduct  of  men 
from  beginning  to  end,  can  be  no  (jther  than  pro|)riety.  What  are  the  rules 
of  propriety?  The  Hook  of  Kites  treats  of  such  as  relate  to  ceremonies  on 
attaining  majority,  marriages,  funerals,  sacrifices,  court  receptions,  b^nfjuels, 
the  worship  of  heaven,  the  observance  of  stated  feasts,  the  sphere  of  woman, 
and  the  education  of  youth.  The  rules  of  propriety  are  based  on  rectitude, 
and  should  be  carried  out  with  understanding  so  as  to  show  their  truth,  to 
the  end  that  humanity  may  appear  in  its  full  s|)lendor.  The  aim  is  to  enal)le 
the  five  innate  qualities  of  the  soul  to  have  full  and  free  play,  and  yet  to 
enable  each  in  its  action  to  promote  the  action  of  tiie  rest.  If  we  were  to  go 
into  details  on  this  suliject,  and  enlarge  on  the  various  lines  of  thought  as 
they  present  themselves,  we  should  tiiul  that  myriads  of  words  and  thousands 
of  paiagraphs  would  not  sullice  ;  for  then  we  should  have  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  relate  to  the  observation  of  facts,  the  systemali/ation  of  kiiowl- 
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edge,  the  estahlislimcnt  of  riiflit  principles,  the  rectiflcatioi)  of  tin;  heart,  the 
(iiscipiinin^  of  .•lelf,  the  regulation  of  tiie  family,  the  ^'overnnient  of  the 
nation,  and  the  pacilicalion  of  the  world.  If  for  the  purpose  of  showing'  the 
methods  of  imparting,'  instruction  to  the  people  in  the  duties  of  private  life, 
such  as  how  to  serve  their  parents,  how  to  worship  their  ancestors,  how  to 
set  hounds  to  the  sphere  ol  woman,  and  how  to  train  up  ciiildren,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,'  the  methods  a(h)ptcd  for  imparting  instruction  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  world  liy  means  of  ceremonies,  music,  punishments, 
and  laws,  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  moral  tone  of  society,  of  renewin>,' 
the  youth  of  the  people,  aixl  of  securing  the  greatest  good,  we  were  to  go 
into  details,  and  enlarge  on  all  the  lines  of  thought  that  may  present  them 
selves,  we  should  find  that  myriads  of  words  and  thousands  of  paragraphs 
woulil  not  suRice.  Such  are  the  elements  of  instruction  and  self-education 
which  Confucianists  consider  as  essential  to  make  man  what  he  ought  to  he. 
Now  man  is  only  a  species  of  naked  animal.  In  primitive  times,  his 
food  was  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  his  drmk  was  water  from  flowing  streams. 
There  were  not  many  removes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  animated 
creation.  Besides,  he  was  not  furnished  by  nature  with  h<jrns  and  claws, 
for  resisting  the  attacks  and  molestations  of  other  animals,  nor  with  feathers 
or  furs,  as  a  protection  against  heat  and  cold.  ISeing  obliged  to  face,  alone 
and  helpless,  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  doubtless  at  lirst  regarded  his 
phvsical  organization  as  in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals. 
At  the  sight  of  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the  lielil,  and  every  soft-bodied 
creature  that  lived  in  the  air  or  moved  upon  the  earth  he  was  naturally 
stricken  with  fear,  and  went  so  far  as  to  worship  them,  for  the  reason  that 
he  himself  was  helpless,  while  they  had  the  power  to  do  good  or  harm.  To 
circumstances  like  these  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  religious  worship.  It 
was  only  man,  however,  that  nature  had  endowed  with  intelligence.  On 
this  account,  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  useful  properties  of  tire,  tjy 
molding  metal  into  weapons,  and  fashioning  clay  into  utensils.  Ills 
|)rimary  object  was  to  increase  the  comforts  and  remove  the  dangers  of  life. 
In  course  of  time,  he  felt  his  own  superiority,  and  apfiropriated  as  his  own 
the  land  that  had  been  occupied  by  birds,  beasts,  (ishes  and  other  living  creat- 
ures in  common  with  him.  Furthermore,  he  came  to  eat  their  flesh  and 
sleep  on  their  skins.  Then  he  changed  his  dwelling-place  from  rudely-built 
huts  and  natural  caves  to  substantial  houses  ;  and  his  clothing  from  raw  jjclts 
and  hides  to  fabrics  of  cloth  and  silk.  He  soon  cultivated  a  knowledge  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  noted  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  Tablets  bound  with  leather 
thongs  were  substituted  for  the  strings  and  knots  that  had  been  used  for  the 
recording  of  memorable  events.  As  he  passed  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized 
state,  he  initiated  movements  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  by 
defining  the  relations  and  duties  of  society,  and  by  laying  special  em|)hasis 
on  the  disciplining  of   self.     Music  was  called    into  rei|uisitioii   to  proclaim 
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tlie  virtues  of  iiiankiiul,  ami  nili-s  nl  |)iip|)ni'ly  were  framed  lo  reijiiliiie  llie 
coiitlictinis'  cliiiins  uf  in(livi<lual>  in  llie  interest  uf  peaee.  Iiivenliim  after 
inveiitiiiii,  ami  disiDvery  alter  iliMoverv,  liecanie  the  pripperlv  "f  liu'  race, 
and  inereased  in  ennipleleness  ami  inarvelniisness  with  the  lap>e  of  veai>. 
'I'herefi)re,  man  is  tailed  tlie  "  niielens  uf  llie  live  elements,"  an>l  "the 
ethereal  essence  uf  the  live  elements  fi)rnied  liy  assiinilatini,'  food,  \>y  distin- 
miishiny  sounds,  and  by  the  action  of  livdil."  Herein  lies  the  dii,'nitv  of 
hinnan  natuie.  Herein  we  recoL;ni/e  llie  thief  ( liaracteristic  that  distin- 
i^uishes  man  from  animals. 

The  v.irioiis  tribes  of  I'ealhered,  haired,  scaled  or  shelled  animals,  to  he 
sure,  are  iioi  entirely  incapable  of  emotions.  As  emotions  are  only  phe- 
nomena of  the  soul's  <lifferenl  faculties,  animals  may  be  said  to  possess,  to 
a  limited  decree,  faculties  similar  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  entirely  devoid  of  the  pure  essence  of  nature.  Miit  animals  know 
only  their  mothers,  and  not  their  fathers,  when  yoiini;.  When  tiiey  have 
reached  maturity  they  then  take  iheir  departure,  or  llv  awav,  cutting  loose 
even  from  their  mothers,  I'he  fad  thai  animals  .i,'enerallv  choose  their 
mates  with  care,  may  be  called  likewise  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive 
|)riiiciples  of  nature.  Hut  some  are  mated  lor  life,  and  others  only  for  the 
time  beint,'.  The  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  a  rule,  coiit^reijate  and 
comininifle  promiscuously.  We  can  lecoifnize  some  elements  tjf  the  icia 
ttons  existini,'  between  friends  in  such  an  asseniblini;  of  individuals.  Hut 
we  cannot  delect  any  knowleili,'e  in  them  of  the  relations  of  sovereitjn  and 
subject,  and  of  elder  aiul  youiii,'er  biolhers.  l''roiii  ihe  bei,'iimini,'  ol  the 
creation  the  intelliiielice  of  animals  has  remained  the  same,  and  will  doubt- 
less remain  the  same  to  the  end  of  time.  'I'hey  are  inca|)alile  of  iin|)rove- 
ment  or  pnii,'ress.  This  sliow>  that  the  substance  of  their  or>,'ani/atioii 
must  be  derived  from  the  im|)erfe(t  and  t,'idss  elements  of  the  earth,  so  that 
when  it  unites  with  the  ethereal  elements  to  form  the  faculties,  the  spiritual 
(|ualities  cannot  uain  full  plav.  as  in  the  case  of  man.  "  In  the  evohilioii  of 
the  animated  creation,"  savs  Confucius,  in  coiiiieclion  wilh  this  subject, 
"  nature  can  only  act  upon  the  substance  of  each  or^ani/'ed  beini;,  and 
bring  out  its  innate  qualilies.  She,  therefore,  furnishes  proper  noiirishnienis 
to  those  individuals  that  stand  erect,  and  tramples  upmi  those  individuals 
that  lie  prostrate."      I'he  idea  is  that  nature  has  no  motive. 

.\s  for  man  he  also  has  natural  imi)erfectioiis.  I'his  is  what  (,'oiifu- 
cianists  call  essential  imperfections  in  Ihe  constitution.  'The  reason  is,  that 
the  ort;ani/ations  which  different  individuals  have  received  from  the  earth 
are  very  diverse  in  character.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  faculties  of  different 
individuals  should  develo|)  abilities  and  capabilities  which  are  equally 
diverse  in  degrees  and  kinds.  It  is  not  that  different  individuals  have 
received  from  nature  different  measures  of  intelligence.  Man  only  v-an 
remove  the  imperfections  inherent  in  the  substance  of  his  organization  by 
directing  his  mind  lo  intellectual  pursuits,  by  abiding  in  virtue,  by  following 
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till'  iliilati's  of  liuiiiiiuity,  liv  Milnluiiii,'  lUiyiT.  ami  bv  iCNliainini;  tlii'  apijc- 
titcit.  l.ovcrs  iif  inaiikiiul,  who  have  iIil-  ri.\t,'t'iu"ratiiin  of  llic  worlil  at  hcarl, 
would  (liiiibtli'ss  ('Oilfiller  it  dosiralilL'  to  have  soiiu'  inoial  panacea  which 
loiilil  c:om|ilL'lclv  ii'inovc  all  the  iiiii)i.M[i'c'tions  lioni  the  or^'anic  Mihslancc 
of  thi;  hiiiiian  spucics,  so  that  tlii;  whole  race  iiiii,'hl  lie  refoiiiie<l  with  ease 
and  expedilicni.  Itut  such  a  nR'tho<l  of  |)idceduie  does  not  seem  to  he  the 
wav  in  which  nature  works.  She  only  hrintts  out  the  innate  (|ualilies  of 
every  suhstance.  Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  ciierish  such  11  desire,  on  nccount 
of  its  tendency  to  elevate  human  natuie,  llioiiuh  we  know  it  to  he  iinpos- 
silile  of  fuhillment,  owiiii;  to  the  limit, itions  of  the  human  or>{ani/ation, 

'I'here  tire  certain  sclmliirs  who  liuM  thai  the  difference  in  inlelli),'ence 
lietween  man  and  animals  lies  in  the  fact  that  animals  are  only  endowed 
with  power  to  eat  food,  to  drink  w. iter,  ami  to  move  upon  the  earth,  hut 
man  only  can  turn  the  elements  of  111 c  ami  nu-tal  to  his  own  use,  lie  is 
thus  |)ossessed  of  the  essence  of  the  live  eleineiils  in  their  completeness. 
Hence  comes  his  iiilellivjeiice.  this  is  mu'  theory.  It  must  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  man  his  made  use  of  the  violent  properties  of  metal  and  lire  to 
his  own  hurt,  as  well  as  the  useful  pro|)erties  of  metal  and  the  to  his  own 
advantage.  It  would  seem  that  a  limit  in  either  <liiection  iniL;lil  soon  he 
reached, 

Man  is  then  endowed  with  faculties  of  the  highest  diijnity.     \'et  there 

are  those  who  so  far  deitrade  their  manhood  as  to  L(ive  themselves  up  to  the 

unlimited  indulgence  of  those  appetites  which  tlicv  have   in  comimm  with 

liirds,  beasts,  (ishes,  and   every  soft  bodied   creature   that   Hies   in   the  air,  or 

moves  u|)oii   the  earth,  to   the  utter  loss  of  their  moral   sense,  without   bciiii,' 

sensible  of   their   (let,'ra(lati<m.  pcHiaps.      In   case   they  have    really  become 

'        insensible,  then  even   heaven  laniiot   |iossibly  do  anvthini,'  witli  them.      liut 

if  they,  at  any  time,  become   sensible  of  their  conililion,  how   thev  must  be 

I      stricken   with  a  sense  of  shame,   not    uniningled,   perhaps,  with    fear  and 

;     tremblini?.     If  after  ex|)eriencini,'  a  sense  of  shame  miiiLjIed   with  fear  and 

'     tremblinj,',  they  repent  of  their  evil  doim,'s,  then  they  become  men  aitain 

I    with   their    humanity   restored.     This    a   doctrine   maintained    by    all    the 

schools  of  Confucianists, 

TIIK  LAWS  ()!••    IIIK  SI'IKITUAL  WOKLD, 

"Reason,"  says  Confucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Book  of  Changes,  "con- 
sists in  the  proper  union  of  the   active  and   passive   principles  of  nature 
Again,  he  says  :  "What  is  called  spirit  is  the  inscrutable  state  of  '      <'        1 
'  vang,"  or  the  passive  and  active  princi|)les  of  nature,"     No  i> 

heaven,  or  ether.     Whenever  ether  by  condensation,  assumes  ,  iiitive 

form  and  remains  siis|)ended  in  the  heavens,  there  is  an  adni  of  the 

active  and  passive  j>rinci|)les  of  nature,  with  the  active  i)riiiciple  pi'domi- 
nating.     "Vin,"or  the  |iassive  principle  of  nature,  is  earth  or  subslaiu 
Whenever  a  substance   which  has   the   property  of    absorbing  ether  is 
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iUtrailctl  to  IliL-  carlli,  tlicic  is  an  ailiiiixtiitc  nf  tlic  ailivc  and  passive 
princi|)les  <il  iiatuic,  with  tlio  passive  i>rinci|)le  iJiudoniinatiiii,'. 

'riic  clcnifnt  (if  lirt',  wlicii  coniini;  in  Cdntail  wilii  the  sun,  is  externally 
active  and  inteniallv  passive.  'he  element  of  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlien  eon'ini,'  in  eoiit;'.cl  with  the  earth,  is  externally  passive  and  internally 
active.  ''herefore.  the  sun  as  soon  as  it  rises,  can  turn  by  its  heat,  water  into 
vapor,  and  make  it  rise  from  the  earth  ;  liit  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  below 
the  horizon,  then  the  vapoi>,  lailen  witli  tli"  heat  of.  the  sun,  retarn  to  the 
earth. 

.\s  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  its  ^oini,'  ami  comini,' 
niaUing  one  dav,  so  tin;  quantitv  of  ether  which  the  earth  holds  varies  troni 
time  to  time.  Mxhalation  lollows  absorption  ;  systole  succeeds  diastole.  It 
is  these  small  chanires  that  produce  dav  and  niijht.  .Vs  the  sun  travels  also 
from  north  to  south  aiul  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  one  vear,  so  the 
(]uantitv  of  ether  which  the  earth  holds  varies  from  time  to  time.  Ivxlialation 
follows  absorption;  svstole  succeeds  diastole.  It  is  these  great  changes  tnat 
produce  heat  and  cold.  The  movements  of  the  acli\e  and  passive  principles 
of  the  universe  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  movements  of  the  sun. 
There  are  |)eriods  of  rest,  periods  of  activity,  periods  of  expansion  and  per- 
iods of  c -ntraction.  The  two  principles  may  sometimes  ie])el  each  other,  but 
can  nevei  go  bevond  each  other's  intluence.  Thev  may  also  attract  each 
other,  but  lo  not  by  this  means  s])end  their  force.  They  seem  to  permeate 
all  things  from  beginning  to  end.  'I'hey  are  iTivisible  and  inaudibfe,  vet  it 
cannot  be  said  tor  this  reason  they  do  not  exist.  This  i.s  what  is  meant  by 
inscrutabilitv,  and  this  is  what  Confucius  calls  spirit. 

Still  it  is  necessarv  to  guard  against  confounding  this  concejjtion  of 
spiiit  with  that  of  nature.  Nature  is  an  entirely  active  element,  ant!  must 
needs  have  a  |)assi\e  elcTuent  to  ojjerate  upon,  in  order  to  bring  out  its 
energy.  On  (he  other  hanil,  it  is  also  an  error  lo  coid'oiind  spirit  with  mat- 
ter. Matter  is  entirelv  passive,  and  must  needs  have  some  active  element  to 
act  upon  it  in  order  to  concentrate  its  virtues.  It  is  to  the  action  and  reac- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  mutual  sustenation  of  the  essences  of  the  active  and 
passive  princi|)les  that  the  spirit  of  anvthing  owes  its  being.  In  case  there 
is  no  union  of  the  active  and  passive  ])rinciples,  then  the  etiiereal  and  sub- 
.stantive  elements  lie  separate,  and  the  intluences  of  the  heavens  and  the 
"arth  cannot  come  into  ci injunction.  This  being  the  case,  w'lence  can  spir- 
its derive  their  substance  ?  I'hus  the  intluences  of  the  heavens  and  material 
objects  must  act  ami  react  upon  each  other,  and  enter  into  the  comiiosition 
of  each  other,  in  order  to  enable  every  material  bject  to  incorporate  a  due 
proportion  of  energv  with  its  virtues.  Mach  object  is  then  able  to  assume 
its  j)roper  form,  whether  large  or  small,  and  ac'|uire  the  properties  petidiar 
to  its  constitution,  to  the  end  that  it  may  fulfill  its  functions  in  the  economv 
of  nature.  For  example,  the  spirits  of  mountains,  hills,  rivers  and  marshes 
are  invisible  ;  we  see  only  the  manifestations  oi  their  power  in  winds,  clouds. 
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tliuiidt'is  and  rains,  'I  lir  spirits  of  i)ii(ls,  (|iiailiii|)((ls,  insuits  and  lislu'S  aiu 
invisible  ;  wo  sec  oidv  tlio  manifestations  if  tlicir  pciwcr  in  tU  int;,  ninnini;, 
huiTowini,'  and  swiinniint,'.  I  lu'  spirits  of  terrestrial  ami  ai|iiatie  plants  are 
invisihie;  we  see  oidv  the  manifestations  of  their  ])ower  in  tlowers,  fruits  and 
the  various  tissues.  Tlie  s|)irit  of  man  is  invisiijle  ;  vet  wiien  we  eonsider 
that  the  eyes  can  see,  the  cars  can  hear,  the  mouth  can  distinguish  flavors, 
the  nose  can  smell,  and  the  mind  can  grasp  what  is  most  minute  as  well  as 
what  is  most  remote,  how  can  we  account  for  ail  this?  Hul  the  Spirit  who 
rules  this  universe  of  created  things;  who  acconi|)lisiies  all  his  |)urposes 
without  effort  ;  whose  ])resenee  cannot  he  perceived  liv  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  of  smell  ;  who  dwells  ever  in  an  atmos|)here  of  serene  majeslv;  who 
is  the  disi)eiiser  of  all  things,  is  lalled  liv  (  dnfucianists  "  Ti,"  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  not  merelv  "shen,"  s|»irit.  The  "  I'i,"  Supreme  Ruler,"  is  eternal 
and  unchangeahle.  iSeforc  the  creation  of  the  uni\erse  he  existed,  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  universe  he  will  remain  the  same.  Itut  a  "shen," 
spirit,  (lejiends  on  the  created  things  for  its  existence,  it  co-exists  with  the 
bodv.  In  the  case  ol  man  the  sjiirit  is  in  a  n\ore  concentrate<l  and  better 
disciplined  state  than  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  created  things.  On  this 
account  the  spirit  of  man  after  death,  though  separateil  from  the  body,  is 
still  able  to  retain  its  essential  virtues,  and  does  not  become  easily  dissipated. 
'Ihis  is  the  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit. 

I'he  followers  of  I'aoisni  and  JUiddhism  often  speak  of  immortalitv  and 
everlasting  life.  Accordingly  they  subject  themselves  to  a  course  of  dis- 
ci|)liiie,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  by  this  means  attain  to  thai  ha|)pv  liud- 
dhistic  or  Taoistic  existence.  Thev  aim  merelv  to  free  the  spnit  Irom  the 
limitations  of  the  bodv.  I  aoist  and  iiuddhisl  ])riest>  olleii  speak  of  the 
rolls  of  s|)irits  and  the  records  of  souls,  and  make  lrei|uent  mention  of 
heaven  and  hell.  Thev  seek  to  inculcate  tliat  the  good  will  receive  iheii 
due  rewani,  and  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal  punishment.  rhe\  mean  to 
con\e\'  the  ulca,  ot  course,  that  rewaids  and  punishmenls  will  be  ilcalt  out 
to  the  spiriis  of  men  after  death  according  to  then'  deseits.  Such  lielkf> 
doubtless  have  their  origin  in  altenipiv  to  intlnence  the  aitions  of  men  b\ 
appealing  to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Tin;  |Hnpo>e  of  inducing  men  I(j  c|o 
good  and  forsalu'  evil  b\'  pri'senling  in  strikip.g  contrast  a  herealter  lo  be 
striven  for  and  a  hrrcallir  Im  be  avoidid,  is  laudable  enough  in  some 
respects.  Hul  il  is  die  perpetuali"ii  of  f.useh<iod  bv  slavishK  clinging  lo 
errors  that  ilcscrse  condemnation.  I'or  ih;^  rea.-on  (  nufuciani^ts  do  nol 
accejit  .-'iich  doctrines,  though  Ihes  make  no  attcm|)l  to  suppress  llurii. 
"We  ciniiol  as  vel,"  savs  Confucius,  "perform  our  dulies  to  men  ;  Iniwcan 
we  perform  our  dulies  to  spirits  .-■'■  Attain  lu  >ii\s,  "We  know  not  as  vet 
about  lif<' ;  how  can  we  know  about  dc.ilh  ?"  "  I'mm  this  tinu-  on,"  s.us 
'I'saiig  I/,  "  I  know  that  I  am  s.ued.  '  "  Let  mv  consistent  actions  remain," 
sa\s  ('hang  I/,  "and  1  shall  die  in  piace.  '  ll  will  be  seen  that  the  vvisc 
and  good  men  of  China  have  never  thoui;ht  it  advisable  to  give  up  teaching 
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lla'  iliitics  of  lifi',  ;ui<l  luni  to  s|)L'ciil;Uii)iis  on  llic  coiiililions  of  souls  and 
spirits  after  ik-utli.  Hut  fmiii  vaiious  |)a>sauus  in  the  liook  of  t'liangcs,  it 
niav  l)c  iiifcircd  that  tliu  souls  of  men  after  death  are  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  before  birth.  'I  lie  priests  of  the  IJuddhist  and  i'aoist  seets  seem 
to  lake  delight  in  exi)atiatint,'  on  this  siibjeel,  basing  tlieir  l)elief  in  the 
existenee  of  siiirits  on  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

Why  is  it  that  Confucianists  api)ly  the  word  "  I'i "'  to  Heaven,  and  not 
to  s])irits?  'the  reason  is  that  there  is  but  one  "i'i,"  or  Su|)reine  Kuler,  the 
.ifovernor  of  all  siiboidinale  s|)irits,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  pro|)itious  or 
un|)ropitioiis,  benelieent  or  malelieent.  Inferior  >])irits,  on  the  other  hand, 
owe  their  existenee  to  material  sidistanees.  ,\s  substances  have  noxious  or 
useful  properties,  so  xmie  spirits  may  be  propitious,  others  unpropitious, 
and  some  benevolent,  others  male  olent.  Man  is  part  of  the  material  uni 
verse;  the  s|)iril  of  man,  a  species  if  spirits.  All  created  things  can  be 
distributed  into  groups,  and  indi>  iduals  of  the  same  species  are  geiierallv 
found  together.  A  man,  Iheiefore,  whose  heart  is  j,'ood,  must  have  a  good 
s|)irit.  1)V  reason  of  the  iiilluence  exerted  bv  one  s|)irit  upon  another,  a 
good  spirit  naturally  tends  to  attract  all  other  pro|)itious  anil  go(jd  spirits. 
This  IS  happiness.  \ow  if  every  individual  has  a  good  heart,  then  from  the 
action  and  reaction  of  s|)irit  upon  s|)irit,  oiilv  propitious  and  good  intluences 
can  flow.  'I'lie  euuntry  is  blessed  with  prosperity;  the  g:)vernment  fulfils 
its  purpose.  What  happiness  can  be  compared  with  this?  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  man  has  an  evil  heart,  his  s])irif  cannot  but  be  likewise  evil. 
( )n  account  of  the  inlluriice  exerted  bv  one  spirit  upon  another,  the  call  of 
this  s|)irit  naturallv  meets  with  readv  responses  from  all  other  unpropitious 
and  evil  spirits.  This  is  miserv.  If  everv  individual  harbors  an  evil  heart, 
then  a  responsive  chord  is  struck  in  all  unpropitious  and  evil  spirits.  Evil 
intluences  are  scattered  over  the  eountrv.  Misfortunes  and  calamities 
overtake  the  land,  i  here  is  an  end  of  good  g(jverninent.  What  miserv  can 
be  compared  with  this?  'Ilius,  in  the  administration  of  ])ublie  affairs,  a 
wise  legislator  alwavs  takes  into  consideration  the  s|)irit  of  the  times  in 
devising  means  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  civilization.  He 
puts  his  reliance  on  ceremonies  and  music  to  carrv  on  the  good  work,  and 
makes  use  of  punishments  and  the  sword  as  a  last  resort,  in  accordance  with 
the  good  or  bad  tendency  of  the  age.  His  aim  is  to  restore  the  human  heart 
to  its  ])ristine  innocence  bv  establishing  a  standard  of  goodness  and  by 
pointing  out  a  wav  of  salvation  to  everv  creature.  The  right  |)rinciples  of 
action  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
active  and  passive  elements  of  nature  as  set  forth  in  the  Hook  of  Changes, 
and  surely  cannot  be  understood  bv  those  wlio  believe  in  what  |)riests  call 
the  dispensations  of  I'roviileiice. 

Now,  human  affairs  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  acts  of  individuals. 
What,  therefore,  constitut(;s  a  good  action,  and  what  a  liad  action  ?  What  is 
ilone  for  the  sake  of  others  is  disinterested  ;  a  disinterested  action  is  good 
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and  iiiav  he  called  hinuliciai.  What  is  dinio  f(ir  llio  sake  nf  oik's  self  is 
seifisli ;  a  selfish  action  is  had,  and  naturally  springs  from  avarice.  Suppose 
there  is  a  man  who  has  never  entertained  a  good  thougdit,  and  never  done  a 
good  deed,  tloes  it  sland  to  reason  tiiat  such  a  wretch  can,  hv  means  of  sac- 
ritice  and  prayer,  attain  to  the  blessings  of  life  ?  Let  us  take  the  o[)posile 
case,  and  suppose  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  never  harbored  a  had  thought 
and  never  done  a  bad  dee<l,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  such  a  man  from  adverse  fortune  exce])l  through  pravers  and  sacrifices? 
"  Mv  pravers,"  sa\s  Confucius,  "were  oflered  tip  long  ago."  'I'lie  meaning 
he  wishes  to  convey  is  that  he  considers  his  jirayers  lo  consist  in  living  a 
virtuous  life  and  in  constantly  oheving  the  dictates  of  conscience,  lie,  there- 
fore, looks  upon  pr.ners  as  of  no  avail  to  deliver  anv  one  from  sickness. 
"He  who  sins  against  I  leaven,'  again  he  savs,  "has  no  place  to  prav." 
What  he  means  is  that  even  spirits  have  no  power  to  bestow  blessings  on 
those  who  liave  sinned  against  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

The  wise  and  the  good,  however,  make  use  of  ollerings  and  sacritices 
simplv  as  a  means  of  piirifviiig  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  the 
world,  so  that  they  may  become  susceptible  of  s|)iiitiial  influences  and  be  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  iiwisible  world,  to  the  end  that  calamities  may 
be  averted  and  blessings  secured  thereby.  Still,  sacrifices  cannot  be  offered 
by  all  persons  w.Jiout  distinction.  Onlv  the  I'",mperor  can  offer  sacrilices  to 
Heaven.  ()nlv  governors  of  |)rovinces  can  offer  sacrifices  to  the  si)irits  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  land  and  agriculture.  Lower  oflicers  <if  the  govern- 
ment can  offer  sacrilices  onl\-  to  llieir  ancestors  of  the  five  preceding  gener- 
ations, but  are  not  allowed  to  oiler  sacrifKes  to  Heaven.  'I'lie  common 
jieople,  of  course,  are  likewise  denied  this  |)rivilege.  'I'hev  can  offer  sacri- 
fices onl\'  to  their  ancestors.  .\il  persons,  Ironi  the  Lnipeior  down  to  the 
common  peojile,  are  slricllv  required  lo  observe  the  worshij)  of  ancestors 
'I'lie  onlv  wav  in  which  a  virtuous  man  and  dulifid  son  can  show  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  authors  of  his  being  is  to  ser\e  them  when  dead,  as  when 
tliev  were  alive,  when  dejiarted  as  when  presi'iit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
most  enlighteneil  rulers  have  alwavs  made  filial  diitv  the  guidini:  |)rincip!e  ol 
go\ernmeiit.  (  ibsei  vaiice>  of  this  character  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
celebrations  and  ceremonies. 

'I'oward  the  close  of  the  Mmg  DMiasty.  the  local  authorities  of  a  cer- 
tain district  invited  a  ])riesl  Iroiii  Tsoh  to  live  in  their  midst.  The  jieople 
began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  worship  the  new-fan- 
gled deities  of  Tsoh.  Shortly  afterwards  an  invitation  was  extended  to  a 
priest  from  \'ueh  to  settle  there  also.  Then  the  [leople  in  like  manner 
began  to  vie  with  one  aiiotlu'r  in  their  eagerness  to  worship  the  new  tan- 
gled deities  of  \'ueh.  I'he  Tsoh  priest,  stirred  U])  with  envv,  declared  to 
the  peojile  that  the  heaven  he  tauudit  was  the  onlv  true  heaven,  ami  the 
deities  he  served  were  ihe  only  true  deities,  adding  that  bv  niakint;  use  of  his 
prayers,  they  could  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and   the  blessings  of 
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life,  and  if  they  did  iKit  make  use  of  liis  prayers,  even  the  good  could  not 
attain  to  liappiness.  He  at  the  same  time  denounced  the  teachings  of  tlie 
Yueh  priest  as  altogetiier  false.  The  Vueh  priest  then  returned  the  coinjili- 
mont  in  similar  hut  more  energetic  language.  Vet  they  made  no  attack  on 
the  inefficacy  of  prayers,  the  rea>'in  l^wng  that  both  em])loyetl  the  same 
kind  of  tools  in  carrying  on  their  trade.  In  say  that  there  are  true  ami 
false  deities  is  reasonable  enough.  lUit  can  heaven  be  so  divided  thai  one 
jjart  may  be  designated  as  belonging  to  Tsoh,  and  another  jiart  to  Yueh  ? 
It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  |)ractice  on  the  credulity  of  men,  to  dogmatize  on 
the  dis|)ensation  of  Providence,  bv  saving  that  no  blessings  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  good  without  praver,  and  that  praver  can  turn  into  a  blessing  the 
retribution  that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked. 

SUPPLEMENT  FIRST. 

I  have  always  read  with  delight  the  writings  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
Asia,  but  unfortunatelv  I  am  not  gifted  with  a  retcniive  meniorv.  Though 
the  founders  of  the  most  wide-s])rcad  historic  faiths,  like  Zoroaster,  (lautama, 
Christ  and  Mohaniiiicd,  were  all  liorn  in  Asia,  vet  Ihcv  iii.ide  use  of  diffciciit 
languages  to  coiniminicate  their  teachings.  Willi  the  excei)lion  of  the  Hud- 
dhistic  and  Christian  Scriptincs  llieie  are  no  good  Chinese  versions  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  other  great  faiths.  What  is  found  in  China,  therefore, 
about  Zoroaslrianisni  and  Mnliamnieilanism  is  somewhat  fragmentarv.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  ("hristiaii  Scri])tures  have  been  translated  into  Chi- 
nese thus  far  only  by  men  evidcntiv  deticient  in  doctrinal  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  lingual  rei)uiremenls,  so  that  the  best  version  of  the  Christian  Hible  is 
far  inferior  to  the  versions  of  the  Hiiddliistic  scriptures.  There  is  no  Chinese 
scholar,  after  reading  a  lew  lines  of  it,  bul  lavs  if  aside.  .Since  I  came  to 
.\merica,  I  have  dipped  into  English  a  little  bit.  Knowing  \\ell  that  the 
|)()litical  and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  are  founded  upon  the  i)rincii)lcs  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1  recogni/e  the  ini|)ortance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  [irinci- 
ples  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  anyone  who  desires  to  make  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  West  a  subjeit  of  study.  During  these  six  or  seven 
years  I  have  from  time  to  time  carefullv  looked  over  the  I'"iiglisli  version  of 
the  Bible  and  have  found  it,  in  point  of  literary  merit,  vastly  sui)crior  to  any 
of  the  Chinese  versions. 

Naturally  there  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  fathom  the  true  meaning  of.  Christ  teaches  men  not  to  "  lay  up  treasures 
on  earth,"  and  to  take  no  thought  saving,  "  What  shall  we  cat  ?  or  what 
shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewitha'  shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  "  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon,"  he  savs.  I't  'oniinands  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  what 
he  has  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  afterwards  adds  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eve  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  God."     There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  thought  between  these 
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sayings  of  Christ  and  tliose  of  otiier  rcligiuiis  teachers.  We  iiiiotc  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  In  order  U>  he  'laiii;  .iiid  Vii,"  says  I'au  I'ah-t/.,  "we  must  return  our 
gold  tothe  mountains  and  tling  nur  preeious  stones  into  the  abyss." 

"Ifvouwiiuld  diminish  selfishness  and  lessen  desires,"  savs  I.ao-tz, 
"do  not  retain  gold  and  jade  in  your  possession."  Huddha  taught  the 
same  thing  hv  his  forsaking  love  and  gratitude,  and  in  his  viewing  pros- 
perity with  a  feeling  of  |)ain. 

NVhat  Christ  means  to  teach  l>y  calling  attention  to  the  lilies  of  the  lield 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Confucian  doctrine  of  doing  one's  daily  duties  and 
awaiting  the  call  of  fate.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  teach  men  to  put 
down  Ihe  desires  of  the  lle^h  and  to  |)reserve  the  moral  sense  which  is  inher- 
ent in  human  nature  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  meaning  of  the  above 
cited  |)assagcs  is  clear  enough  from  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Knglish  ver- 
sion of  the  liible.  .Missionaries  in  China,  however,  tiflcn  contend  in  their 
ccuitroversial  writings  that  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  owe  their 
material  well-being  and  political  ascendency  to  their  religion.  It  is  difti- 
cult  to  see  upon  what  this  argument  is  based.  When  teachers  of  religion 
sjieak  of  material  prosperity  and  political  ascendency  in  such  conimeiulable 
terms,  thev,  in  fact,  turn  awav  from  teaching  religion  to  propagating  such 
theories  of  government  as  were  advocated  bv  Kwan-t/,  .Shang-tz  and  Tao 
Chukung.  It  is  Ihe  cn<l  of  every  governnu'iit,  indeeil,  to  strive  after  material 
prospcritv  and  political  ascendencv.  Christ,  however,  ])roposes  an  entirelv 
diffcient  end  which  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  le  certainlv  did 
not  hold  up  the  foreign  masters  that  were  exercising  supreme  political  con- 
trol over  his  own  country  at  the  time,  as  an  example  worthvof  imitation. 

Christ  teaches  his  disciples  not  to  kill,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to 
steal,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  to  honor  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  to 
love  their  ncighbrjrs  as  themselves.  .Siniilar  |)rccepts  are  also  found  in  other 
systems  of  religious  moralitv.  Christ  savs:  "Whosoever  looketh  ujion  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."  That  he  makes  light  of  plucking  out  the  right  eye  and  cutting  off 
the  right  hand  and  casting  them  awav,  shows  what  severe  self-discipline  he 
enjoins  upon  his  disci|)les.  l.ao-tz  recommends  refraining  from  .seeing  what- 
ever excites  desire  in  order  not  to  throw  the  heart  into  agitation.  (Jn  this 
subject  Confucius  says:  "  When  youthful  blood  has  not  yet  settled  to  an 
even  flow,  what  must  needs  be  guarded  against  is  female  beautv."  On  this 
account,  even  as  long  as  six  thousand  years  ago,  Fuh-si  instituted  marriage 
to  [)revent  the  free  connningling  of  the  sexes.  The  wise  legislators  of  after 
ages  have  never  relaxed  this  restriction.  There  is  no  Chinese  but  has  it 
installed  into  his  very  bones  that  <lue  observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
j)rieties  that  .serve  to  isolate  the  sexes  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  virtuous 
conduct.  The  result  as  shown  by  experience  from  long  observation  of  this 
custom  in  China  is  that  charactei  plays  a  more  important  part  in  most  cases 
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of  matrimonial  alliances  than  beauty,  an<l  that  (lomcslic  diffcroiices  seldom 
loatl  lo  a  fatal  issue.  The  lcss(jn  which  Christ  teaches  when  he  says:  "It 
is  protitalile  fur  tiiee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  .should  be  cast  into  hell,"  and  "It  is  more  pnjiitahle  for  that  man 
to  hang  a  millstone  about  his  neck  and  be  cast  into  the  sea  than  that  he 
should  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumi)le,"  I  consider  to  have  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  educational  priiici|)les  of  China  aim  at  by  remov- 
ing every  conceivable  tem|Jtation  and  eradicating  all  po.ssible  evil  tendencies. 
'I'he  difference  lies  only  in  the  expression  of  the  idea.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
educational  .system  of  China  imposes  too  many  restraints  upon  the  freedom 
of  young  people,  I  have  only  to  say  with  Christ  that  "wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction  :  and  straight  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leadelh  unto  life."  Followers  of  ("hrist  will  readily 
assent  to  the  truth  of  my  words  without  further  ami)lilication  on  my  part. 

1  once  looked  up  the  derivation  of  the  word  "sing"  (surname)  which  is 
given  by  IIsu  She,  the  i)hilologisl,  to  i)e  "the  product  of  man."  He  adds 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Holy  Mother  conceived  a  child  by  heaven,  who  was 
called  the  Son  of  Heaven  ;  on  this  account  the  character  "  sing  "  is  made  i\\) 
of  two  i>arts — "nu"  (woman)  forming  the  one  |)art,  and  'shang  '  (born) 
the  other.  In  the  historical  sketches  of  ancient  times  are  recorded  many 
instances  of  wonderful  birlii.  It  was  not  confined  to  men  of  wisdoiii  and 
virtue.  'I'liere  is  an  ancient  saying  that  remarkable  men  have  remarkable 
circumstances  attending  their  births.  Tradition  has  handed  down  many 
marvelous  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  Confucius.  It  is  said 
tliat  two  dragons  woimd  their  bodies  nuiii<l  the  house  where  he  was  born  ; 
that  live  men,  venerable  with  age,  representing  the  live  planets,  descended 
mito  the  open  court ;  that  the  air  wa.s  tilled  with  nnisic ;  that  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  heavens  saying:  "Tliisis  a  heaven-born,  divine  child,  hence  the 
sound  of  melodious  music  descends;"  that  a  unicorn  threw  out  of  its  mouth 
a  book  of  jade,  upon  which  was  engraved  this  inscrii)tion  :  ".Sun  of  the 
essence  of  water,  who  shall  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  degenerate  house 
of  Chau."  It  is  ;Uso  said  that  the  Duke  of  Chau,  who  lived  live  hundred 
years  before  Confucius,  on  coming  to  the  place  where  Confucius  was  to  be 
born,  sai'l  :  "Five  hundred  years  hence,  on  this  sacred  s])ot,  shall  a  divine 
character  be  born."  As  Confucius  appeared  at  the  time  predicted,  the  Duke 
of  Cha\i  is  therefore  considere<l  to  have  had  a  ])revious  knowledge  of  the 
coming  of  C'oitfucius.  The  fact  that  Confucius,  during  his  lifetime,  often 
dreamed  of  the  Duke  of  Chau,  is  al.so  attrilmted  to  this  circumstance. 
'I'ales  of  this  character  were  scattered  broadcast  duiing  the  Han  Dynasty  by 
men  who  delighted  in  the  mysteries  of  geoinancs'.  priestcraft  and  sooth- 
saying. Though  Ciu)fucianists  do  not  reject  such  stories  altogether,  thev  do 
not  set  much  value  on  them.  Marvelous  tales  have  always  exerted  a  sort  of 
fascinating  inllueTue  over  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  peo])le  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times.     Hut  the  Confuciaiiisis  hold  Confucius  in  the  highest 
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lioiior  and  vcncriilion,  not  l)v  reason  of  miraculous  purforniances  of  any 
kind,  hut  liy  reason  of  his  virtuous  example. 

Tlie  practice  of  medicine  was  in  foimer  linu's  one  of  the  finictions  oi 
the  priestiv  ollice.  It  can  be  traced  to  Wu  I'unu;  and  W'u  Ilsien  and  other 
famous  hierarchs  of  ancient  times.  Wonderful  cures  were  attributed  to 
those  lirst  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  said  thai  they  could  make 
the  <luinb  speak,  the  maimed  whole,  the  lame  walk,  tlu  blind  see,  and  that 
they  had  the  power  to  pacify  the  winds  and  waves  and  cause  the  rain  to 
come  down.  .Men  possessing  such  supernatural  powers,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  any  j)articu!ar  age.  Even  at  the  present  dav  there  are  priests 
who  can  effect  extraordinarv  cures  by  incantations,  and  there  are  Thibetan 
lamas,  of  the  red -robe  varietv,  who  also  understand  the  art.  Such  |)owers 
of  healing  can  evidently  be  ac<iuired  by  practice.  There  is  no  need  of 
attributing  them  to  a  higher  source.  I  remendier  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  I'ao-1'o-t/.  had  the  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  certain  compountl 
whose  virtue  was  so  great  that  by  applying  it  to  the  feet,  one  could  walk 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  ap|)lying  it  to  the  nose  one  could  remain 
under  water,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  body  one  could  rentier  one's  self 
invisible.  Performances  of  this  nature  are  not  reckoned  tiy  Confucianists 
among  the  virtues,  but  freaks  (;f  magic. 

Huddhistic  writings  make  mention  of  a  (|ueen  who  went  U|)  a  high 
tower  and  expo.sed  her  breasts,  from  which  milk  issued  forth  in  five  hundred 
streams,  and  shot  into  the  mouths  of  her  thousand  children.  It  is  related 
that  they  then  knew  her  to  be  their  mother,  and  abandoning  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  other  weapons,  rushed  toward  her.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
ISuddhistic  writings  to  the  effect  that  a  drop  of  refreshing  dew  sutTiccs  to 
spriid<le  a  thousand  worlds.  These  i)assages  bear  a  strong  resend)lance  to 
the  feeding  of  thousands  of  people  with  a  few  loaves  and  (ishcs. 

The  followers  of  Huddhism  and  Taoism  distinguish  the  true  bodv  from 
the  tkshy  body,  tlie  true  father  and  mother  from  the  worldly  father  and 
mother.  Christ  savs,  "  T'lesli  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  and  also,  "Who  is  ir,v  Motht'r  ?  "  These 
])assages  show  that  there  are  similar  distinctions  in  both  religions. 

it  is  related  that  Sakya  Muni,  while  in  the  bodv  of  the  jiatient  saint, 
snfferetl  dismemberment  at  the  hands  of  an  angrv  prince,  ar.d  instead  of 
showing  resentment  promised  that  he  would  at  some  future  stage  of  his  soul's 
wandering,  guide  his  torturer  into  the  way  of  truth.  Self-abnegation  is  the 
teaching  of  Huddhism.  liuddha  was  readv  to  sacrilice  his  head  or  eyes  for 
the  good  of  others.  The  same  doctrine  was  taught  by  Moh-t/,  who  made 
nothing  of  suffering  his  head  to  be  l)ruised  or  his  feet  to  be  amputated  if  the 
world  was  to  derive  any  benelit  therefrom.  Christ  inculcates  the  same  doc- 
trine when  he  says,  "  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  yo"  :  pray 
for  them  that  des])itefully  use  you  and  persecute  y<ni,"  and  when  he  speaks 
of  saving  the  world  with  his  blood.  Christ  was  tempted  bv  the  devil  to  com- 
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niiiiid  stoiius  to  lic(.:i)iiiL'  liriMil.tci  lasl  liiuiM'lt  iliiuii  fiom  ilir  piniiiiLlL'  of  llie 
tcmplu,  luiil  to  |)oss(.'-.s  liiiusc'll  of  all  tlii;  kiiiL'noiii-.iil  the  w  cuitl  and  tliu  i,'l<iry 
(i|  tlieiii.  Tlic  famous 'l"aoi>l,  I, u  Slum  Vaiii,',  is  said  to  liavo  |ias>L'd  lliroiii,'li 
tun  ti'illplatioiis  to  wliiuli  (lie  devil  sulijcrled  liim  In  li\'  setlilli,'  Indole  him 
riclies  and  IkiiidI'  iim  the  one  hand,  and  iliie  ealamities  thai  would  hefail  his 
kindred  as  well  as  him>eir  on  the  other.  T'ei  (Jliaiiif  l''ani,',  the  maL;ieian,  is 
said  to  havt  suffered  teMi|itation  al  the  hands  of  the  ilevil,  when  the  evd  one 
suspended  liy  means  oi  a  mlten  rope  a  laiLfe  stone  over  his  head  anc\  eaiised 
a  snake  to  v;naw  the  rope  until  it  was  readv  to  snap.  lUidilha  is  also  said  to 
liave  suffered  teni|)tations  at  the  hands  of  tin;  devil  when  I'o  sun,  the  liud- 
dhist  15uel/clnil),  was  sent  with  an  inminierahle  ho.st  to  destroy  him.  It  is 
related  that  the  success  which  a  disciple  of  IJuddha  met  with  in  spreadinjif 
the  new  doctrine  shook  the  kiiiijdom  of  the  evil  one  to  its  foundations,  and 
so  thonniifhly  friLfhtened  I'o-sun,  the  IJuddhist  iJeel/ehuh,  that  he  marched 
fcjrtli  with  all  the  infernal  forces  he  could  muster  to  do  battle  with  the  saint.s. 
Narratives  of  this  kind,  when  they  have  reference  to  the  propaifation  of  new 
doctrines,  and  to  the  self-diseiplinini(  efforts  of  puttiuL;  down  desires  and 
ohevint,'  the  dictates  of  conscience,  can  only  he  taken  in  a  lii,nirative  sense  as 
expression  of  the  strnis'L,'le  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Confucianists 
have  similar  ideas  but  express  them  in  a  different  form.  As  loiii,'  as  there  is 
an  inner  nieaninij  to  inherentlv  improbable  narratives,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  look  into  the  probability  and  im|)robal)ility  of  the  events  narrated.  If  Chi- 
nese fables  and  allegories  of  this  kind  were  to  be  collected,  the  various  books 
on  the  subject  would  sul'liee  to  till  more  than  one  L;ood-sized  buildini,'  from 
floor  to  ceilini,'  and  load  more  than  ten  wagons  to  Iheir  fidl  capacity.  If  the 
marvelous  were  the  thim(  soutflit  after,  one  eoidd  easily  tind  amoni,'  the  Chi- 
nese works  stories  more  marvelous  than  any  that  are  related  in  the  (jos|)els. 
Hut  both  these  who  ijive  credence  to  such  stories  without  discrimination  and 
those  who  reject  such  stories  without  discrimination,  are  looked  ujjon  by 
('onfucianisis  as  men  whose  learning  and  knowledge  are  neither  profound 
nor  extensive. 

What  Confucianists  set  mf)st  value  Ufjon  are  the  simple  truths  relatim; 
to  the  s<jcial  relations.  We  desire  to  i|uote  the  words  of  Christ  un  this  sub- 
ject.    He  says: 

"  Render  unto  Cesar  the  thinirs  that  are  ("Cesar's." 

"Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  ;  and  who.so  curseth  Father  and 
Mother,  let  him  die  the  death." 

"I'or  this  cause  ....  shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  What,  tlierefore,  (jod  hath  j(jined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  exce|)t  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shall  marry  another,  commilteth  adultery ;  and  whuso  marrieth 
her  which  is  ()ut  away  doth  Cftmmit  adultery.'' 

"Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  cause  shall  be  in  danger 
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of  llic  jii<l,t,'iiu'iil  :  .  .  ,  ,  l)iil  whosoever  shall  sav,  Tlioii  f(  ol  '  shall  lie 
in  (laiiKer  of  hell  tire," 

"  Lovu  thy  neiiihijor  as  thyself.  Whatsoever  ye  woiiM  that  men  should 
do  nnto  yon.  do  ye  even  so  inilo  llieni," 

I'he  above  |)assa,L,'es  all  have  refereiiee  to  (he  social  relations,  and  con- 
tain precepts  such  as  Confucianists  lay  down  lor  the  re,i,'iilation  of  conduct. 
Christ's  method  of  teachini,'  bv  simililiides  and  parables  was  extensively 
employed  by  the  different  schools  of  philosopliv  diirini,'  the  Chan  and  'I'sin 
Dynasties.  In  regard  to  the  proprieties  that  shouhl  govern  llie  n'lation  of 
sovereiis'n  and  subject,  jjarent  and  child,  husband  ami  wife,  ehlor  ami  voiimfer 
brothels  and  friends,  Confucianists  amplifv  on  every  point  and  i,'o  into  the 
minutest  details.  Moreover,  the  philosiipliers  of  the  various  schools  have 
handled  the  meta|>hvsical  (|uestions  respectini,'  the  human  faculties  and  the 
principles  (jf  moralilv  with  a  fulness  and  subtlelv  thai  is  reallv  confu.'-inif. 
We  seek  in  vain  for  li,i,'lit  on  such  subjects  in  the  CJospels.  The  meatferness 
of  the  (lospel  narratives  niav  iiccount  for  this  deticiency ;  for  the  four  ( los- 
pels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  I. uke,  and  John  form  reallv  one  (losi)el,  thoui,di  in 
each  may  be  found  some  minor  details  not  Ljiveu  in  anv  of  the  others.  .Vs 
the  books  written  by  men  both  before  and  after  (Jhrist  derive  their  aullioritv 
from  Christ  himself,  it  cannot  be  exprcted  that  one  who  is  not  a  profession  d 
Christian  should  sjiend  much  time  in  iliscussim;  their  merits.  On  iliis 
account,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  (lospels. 

Takinji  the  (lospels  as  a  whole,  F  admit  that  the  svstem  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  contained  therein  may  form  by'itself  a  school  of  philo.sophical 
and  reli,i,'ious  thouijlit.  .\s  Confucianists  have  made  the  thouis'hts  of  other 
thinkers  tiieir  own,  it  is  difticult,  perhaps,  to  shut  out  the  llioui;hts  of  anv 
particular  thinker.  I5ut  it  is  also  not  an  easv  matter  for  the  thoni,'lits  of  anv 
tliinker,  after  gainimf  admission  into  another  countrv,  to  sweep  awav  the 
thouglits  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  thinkers  of  that  country. 

SUIM'LEMKNT  SKCO.N'D. 

The  unclouded  and  empty  intelligence  which  man  received  from 
nature  is  called  by  the  Confucian  School,  jjure  consciousness.  .Vs  the  rela- 
tion between  nature  and  man  is  so  intimate  that  there  is  constant  communi- 
c.itioii  ln'lwi'fii  llicm,  therefore  to  call  lln'  purr  crealivc  powci'  of  naluic, 
father,  and  the  pure  consciousness  of  man,  child,  is  by  no  means  contrary 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Changes.  The  Buddhists  call 
this  pure  consciousness  the  innate  faculty  of  great  fineness  and  purity, 
which  contains  within  itself  all  the  principles  of  life  ;  and  the  Taoists  call 
it  the  ein|>ty  s])irit  of  immortality  whose  usefulness  is  |)roportioned  to 
nothingness.  In  the  [)ractice  of  virtue  bv  following  the  dictates  of  nature, 
the  Confucian  school  lays  much  stress  on  conscientious  self-examination 
and  a  humane  dis|)osition.  The  aim  is  to  secure  a  perfect  self-control  and 
spoiitaneuut)  obedience  lu  the  rulet>  uf  propriety.     The  result  uf  this  self- 
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iMil)i)>u(l  l:i>k  iiiM\'  lii'  <iiiisiilfUil  a,s  .s;Ui>fiU'liMV  if  the  unniiul  t,M!iu'il  I'.ill 
l)i;  iftaiiicil  [or  lliiui.'  eiiiisi'i:tili\f  iiiiii\tli>  willioul  once  t;iviiiL;  .i\v;iv.  Siiili 
a  iini;  will  tiiiil  III!  (liiruiillv  ill  ^\>tciiial]/iML!  liifsaiit'il  tx|iiiii'in.t>  cil  life 
ami  ttttaiuiiii;  In  a  liaiiiiniiiiiu^  mean.  I'lUl  il  i>  lianlly  [nisMJile  In:  lliosf 
who  are  hilow  tin'  average  in  iiiteilii,'elH'e  to  leaeli  siieli  a  state  of  moral 
elevation.  I'm  llii>  leasoii,  afliM  (lie  |irinri|iles  of  ilie  social  relations  are 
clearly  (lelilied  ami  the  rights  ami  dulir^  ..I  in.in  to  in.ui  clLtcimincii,  even 
those  who  are  IjcIow  the  a\i  rai^c  in  intelligence  will  not  hnd  il  dilliciilt  to 
know  their  |)laces  in  llu,'  social  scale  and  In  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  their  guidance.  I'^veii  if  this  aic  ii"t  aMc  to  trace  tin'  i  oiirse  ol  their 
action.s  t(j  pure  consciousness  as  the  ultimate  source,  they  cannot  hel|) 
ac(|uiring  a  certain  sense  of  self  respect  and  hecoinini;  good  subjects  such 
as  may  he  accounted  worths  to  be  subjects  of  a  sovereiis'ii  like  Vao  or  Shun. 
Thus  Huddhn  coniinunicate<l  his  knowledge  of  the  human  faculties  and 
passions  only  to  the  favorite  few,  while  he  devised  for  the  multitude  the 
method  of  repeating  a  certain  form  ol  praxcr  over  ami  over  again  as  a 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  imperturbabililv  of  soul.  !  .aotz.on  the  other 
hand,  recommended  to  the  general  bodv  of  his  followers  the  practice  of 
shutting  themselves  up  in  the  hoii.-,e  tot  the  |mipo;,e  of  purifying  them- 
selves from  the  lusts  of  the  th>h.  ( 'hrisl  likewise  taught  his  followers  to 
enter  into  a  closet  and  shut  the  cloor  when  they  praved.  The  three  great 
teachers  have  |)ractically  the  same  end  ill  \  ieu,  though  each  points  out  a 
different  road  to  reach  it.  The  general  bod\'  of  men,  blinded  a,-,  a  rule  b\ 
the  passions  and  desires  of  the  tlesh,  can  liardK  lie  expected  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  truths  conveyed  to  them  in  a  metaphysical  form.  To 
render  such  truths  digestible,  therefore,  some  method  must  be  devised.  II 
by  this  means  any  one  is  led  to  forsake  a  single  worldly  desire,  by  just  so 
much  he  refrains  from  violating  the  laws  of  nature.  One  step  upward  and 
onward  |)aves  the  way  for  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  If,  bv  living 
accoriling  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  by  suppressing  the  desires  of  tlesh 
one  arrives  at  a  perfect  agreeineiit  with  nature,  and  obtains  a  C(Mn|)lete 
mastery  over  desires,  such  a  one  Huddhists  call  a  IJuddha,  Taoists  a  genius,. 
and  Christians  a  child  of  (lod.  The  Confucian  school  regards  men  who 
have  attained  lo  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  the  embodiment  of  huinauilv 
and  applies  to  llicm  the  iiilc  of  saire  .iiid  man  n\  virtue.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  all  derive  their  existence  and  being  from  nature.  All  philosophi- 
cal systems  recognize  some  ideal  state  of  human  [)erfection.  though  it  is 
known  under  dilferciit  names.  It  seems  rather  unnecessary  for  thinkers  of 
different  schools  to  attack  the  opinions  of  one  another,  for  nwiiig  to  the 
difference  of  natural  endowments  and  social  surroundings,  all  men  cannot 
possibly  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  on  any  subject. 

Ciranting  that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  regarding  the  creative 
l)ower  of  nature  as  ])arent  and  the  pure  intelligence  of  men  as  offspring, 
Still  wc  are  hardly  justified  in  losing  sight  of  the  relations  of  sovereign  and 
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silliji'cl,  |>MK'iil  .111(1  ilijld,  Iiii.-'Ii.iikI  .iiiiI  wile,  clcli'i  .Mill  \  ouiii^i  r  IhiiiIu'I's, 
atui  liit'iiils,  iiinl  liialiiiL;  llic  wlinlc  v\<ni(l  ^ilikc  linni  ilic  Im  i  ili.ii  all  nioii 
ari' lilt' llll^|lllllL!  III  iialiiK'.     A  iiiiim'I>.iI  luvc  i>l   iii.iiikiinl   witliniit   ili^liiu'' 

timi  111  |H'lMill>,  l,'i\r>  llliiir  In  lillii  111  wli'illi  l^^^  l>  illlr,  ,uii|  li>>  In  lillll  In 
uliiiin  iiinii'  is  dtiL'. 

I  Ik'  IIIl' III  man  i--  |ii,iilhall\  liiinU'il  \i\  naiinc  In  a  liumluil  scars. 
W'lial  Is  ii'i|iiiii'il  III  linn  in  iIk;  \  ai  mas  u-lalmn-  lu'  sLiniN  in,  as  siivciciL^n  .iml 
siiliji'i't,  jiart'iil  anil  ( liiM,  hnsliaml  .uiil  wik',  clilci  ami  vniiiiv't'i  IhiiUk'i  ami 
friciul,  is  sii  nnillil.ii  iiiiis  llial  a  lailliliil  iicrlniinami.'  n|  all  liis  iliilics  wniilil 
cfllainls  lakt.'  inmi'  ill, in  ,i  Iminlicil  vi-ai'.  \\  li.il  |ii,irliL',il  |iiiriiiisi'  dnis  il 
.si'ivi',  tlicn.  In  fliijam;  in  senseless  diseussiniis  res|ifilini;  the  slate  nf  inaii 
|iri'\  inns  to  his  inniiiii,'  intn  exisleiiee.  m'  in  Innlish  eniiiiHlmes  enneeiniiii,'  a 
life  III  lia|i|)iness  nr  iniseiv  that  inav  lie  in  stme  fur  liini  after  death,  while 
uiie  leaves  his  duties  In  smiely  iinpei  funned  and  alluws  the  tliltinu  vears  tn 
ifii  li\'  withmit  feai  iir  leitret,  as  if  the  preeimis  lime  were  ihriisl  u|iun  his 
hands  attniiisl  his  will  ?  (  (ii  the  ulher  h.iiid,  il  unr  h.is  dune  ihnse  lliim,'s 
that  he  shuiild  dn,  his  euiisiieiiee  is  ele.ir  Imih  liefnre  men  ,is  well  as  liefnie 
Heaven.  (Iranlini.;  thai  Ihe  lielief  in  ile.uen  and  hell  and  llie  llnal  jmli,'' 
nielll  iif  the  wuild  is  well  fnunded,  he  w  liu  has  tasted  ihe  pleasures  derived 
frnm  the  fiillillmeiit  uf  his  duties  tn  sneielv,  has  alieadv  aseemled  inlu 
Heaven,  and  he  wlin  alluws  the  hist  uf  Ihe  llesh  In  delile  his  heart  and  per- 
vert the  use  uf  his  senses  has  alreadv  entered  intu  lu-ll.  \\  hat  need  is  there 
of  tiutililini;  Ihe  "(ileal  l.urd  nf  the  I'.asteiii  Muiinlaiiis  "  nf  the  'lunists, 
the  "Veil  l.o"  uf  the  l!iidilliisls,  and  the  (ilirisi  nf  the  (hristians,  tn  jiidu'e 
the  (lead  after  death  ami  reward  e\er\'  man  aieuidiiiL;  In  his  deserts  ,•'  (  )n 
this  accuiml   fui  Ihuiisamis   uf    vears  the  instriietnrs  uf  the  peuple,  fmni  the 

Kniperur  down  In  the  si  1 1  te.uher,  have  never  departed  frum  iiuiilealini; 

the  principles  ol  sueial  rel.itiuiis.  I'Aervnne,  Iheiefme,  as  Iuhl;  as  he  dues 
not  attempt  lu  lliiuw  the  soeial  order  intn  euiifusiun,  is  free  In  read  even 
heretical  hooks  as  well  as  the  wriliniis  of  Ihiddhists  and  Tauists,  In  wurship 
such  divinities  uf  the  heavens  and  Ihe  earth  as  are  reeuL;ni/ed  li\'  Ihe  (Inv 
eninient  in  its  eeremmiial  cmle,  and  In  pav  hninai;e  In  l'>mldha  and  In  the 
^enii,  iiiasmueh  as  such  acts  are  not  |)rohil)iteil  liv  law.  The  reason  is  thai 
the  capacity  of  each  individual's  intellect  is  lixed.  It  is  inipossilile  In 
drai,'oon  all  to  an  inveslii;aliuii  of  the  lirsl  principles  uf  thing's  with  a  \iew 
to  determine  the  grounds  n|)un  which  the  w  hole  system  of  moral  law  is 
based.  All  that  is  rec|uired  of  every  one  is  to  huld  fast  that  which  is  Liund, 
and  depart  frmn  evil.  As  for  other  matters,  each  one  can  consult  his  uwn 
pleasure  and  inclinatiun.      There  is  im  pruhihiiinn  of  any  kind. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Mini;  Dvnasly,  Matteo  kicci  and  other  Jesuits 
arrived  in  China.  They  a|)plied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions and  educational  methods  of  the  country,  and  through  their  scientilic 
attainments,  especially  their  tliormigh  knowledge  of  astionomv  and  mathe- 
matics, soon  made  their  way  into  the  official  circles  of  the   I'!ni|)ire.     Some 
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ot  tlicm  did  licii  iiK.kc  a  llll^ill(.■^s  ul  pmp.ia.il iiii,'  rcliyioii.s  Iculrincs.  'hie 
Idled  till.'  |)i)>t  id  Su|)criiilL'iidiMil  nl  the  .\>lr'iiii)iiiii.:d  riiiicau  '.villi  t,'n.-;it 
distiiu'tiiiii,  and  (inallv  allaiiicd  ti)  llir  liiudi  cdlirc  id  X'icc  I'lcsiiU-nl  of  the 
liiiaiil  id  \\'iiik>.  I  jioii  lii>  death  lie  reeeiwd  the  eii\  aide  linnni  nf  havin.U 
the  |)u>tluiiiuiii>  Idle  id  the  |)ilii,'eiit  ami  liitellineiil  eiinfeired  ii|)iiii  liini  liv 
iiiipeiial  deeiee.  Diuiiii.;  his  lileliiiie  lie  lived  mi  intimate  terms  with  such 
(listintjiiislied  men  as  Sii  Kuaiit;  (hi,  \\  aiii;  Keiiu  I  aiii;.  Slieii  \'un.i;  Chu. 
l.iChi  Tsai),  Id  lien  C  liiiiy.  Wei  Wen  lliii,  (  Ikiiil;  Kai  Kwo  s/  and  Lama 
and  y.iun  Kwaiii,'  Sieii.  I  lieie  are  still  tu  he  inel  with  aeemints  id  cmi 
veisatiiMi>  and  diseussiiiiis  wliieli  he  had  e:i,i,'aL;ed  in  with  thl>.^e  eiiiinelil 
statesiiiuii  of  the  I'diipiie  on  various  iiilerestinj,'  topics. 

t)n  the  otlier  iiaml,  the  foreign  iiiissionaries  that  have  for  the  pasi 
thirty  \ears  labored  in  tdiina  have  coiiR  into  eontael  onlv  with  the  lowest 
element  of  Cl'iiiese  society.  Ilavinir  introduced  iiit  >  the  eounlrv  a  strangle 
tonuue.  a  strange  doctrine,  and  a  straiiLfe  writiiii,',  lliev  maUe  no  attemid  to 
study  tlie  political  institutions  and  ediicalional  principles  of  tlij  Chinese 
people,  and  aim  oiil\-  to  carrv  out  their  own  notions  ol  what  is  riuht- 
Moriover,  the  diplomatic  agents  d  the  loreiyn  powers  in  (  hiiia  have  sup- 
ported the  |)relensions  ol  the  missionaries  liv  arL;iinient.  which  ic<eal  more 
kiiowieilue  of  the  politic. il  and  si  cial  customs  of  their  own  loinilrv  than  of 
till'  customary  courtesies  of  diplomatic  inleicoiiise.  At  tlr.-t  the  cullnred 
people  of  China  enlerlained  the  idea  thai  there  s',iould  he  no  ijieat  differ 
eiice  in  the  end  of  education  as  viewed  eitlici  from  the  Ilastern  or  the 
Western  standpoint,  and  that,  the  inissionaries  niii;lit  not  re|)resent  the 
senliments  of  the  people  at  home.  I'.iit  since  a  diplomatic  ollicer  of  hiyh 
rank  lent  his  poweiliil  tcstimom  to  the  support  of  the  missionarv  causi', 
every  self  lespectint,'  man  has  studioiisU  avoided  the  sight  of  missionaries, 
knovvini,' that  their  cliief  olijeet  is  to  undermine  liy  their  teaehiui,' what  he 
liolds  >iear.  'I  he  tiiiludeni  chiiienl  d'  the  |)opiilatioii,  how  jver,  often  li  id  il 
to  tiicir  interesi  to  linn  (  liristiau.  I'leeini;  liom  the  ii.rsuil  id  justice,  lliev 
recoijni/e  in  every  missionary  a  powerful  prolecli  :,  a.'d  in  every  church  a 
link  of  ieflii,ie.  I  lider  such  circiinist.iiices  il  is  not  slrani,'e  that  lliev  sluiiild 
lieconie  converts  and  persuade  ihe  missionaries  to  huild  churches, 
lint  how  inipov>il)|e  il  is  to  make  them  understiuii!  that  they  oni;ht 
to  do  uood  and  live  virtuous  lives.  Whenever  a  dislurhance  arises, 
in  which  the  lurliulent  (  hrislian  and  non-Christian  elements  of  the 
coninuinitv  take  jiart,  some  missionarv  is  invariahly  the  victim.  'Idie  local 
aulhorilies  who  are  charL;ed  vvilli  Ihe  settlcmeiil  of  dilliculu,  in  order  to 
placate  the  injured  forci,t;ner,  uaturallv  deal  mil  haril  measures  to  the  non- 
Chrislian  orfeuders.  who  accordiniilv  cherish  a  hatred  not  ai^ainst  the 
ruthorities  hut  ai,'ainst  the  missionaries.  Such  h.ilred  mdv  increases  iii 
.nteiisilv  with  every  suhsequeiit  offence  and  its  consei|uent  piinishnieiil. 
Missio  iar!es  take  threat  pleasure  in  tcachini.;  others  in  the  name  of  ChrisI 
thai  after  de.itli  llu'v  may  hope  to  l;o  to  he-iven,  nut  the  people  of  the  MasI 
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liavc  llie  notion  lliat  afti.-r  lU-alli  i!k-  soul  (lcML-nd>  into  ll.ulcs.  W  lien  1 
was  altaclu'il  to  ilii;  Hoard  of  I'linislinn'iU  as  l.ani,'  t'luinvr,  1  often  had 
()|)|)ortiniilv  to  fxainine  tin.'  |ia|i.-i"s  rcl.itini,'  to  L'ase:>  of  riot  ai,'ainst  ini>sioii- 
aries  winch  iiail  heon  sent  up  to  ti>e  hoard  hv  the  |MoviiU'ial  luthorilies.  I 
frei|ueiillv  cauie  across  ex|)ressioiis  like"!  prefer  to  l;o  to  llades  :  let  him 
j^i  to  I  leaven."  used  \w  llic  dek  udaiits  in  Iheii'  de•>:l^llion>.  It  is  eas\-  to 
infer  the  intense  i>iUerness  of  'heir  liatr.'d  from  this.  i  hose  men  were 
evidently  under  the  ini|)ressioii  that  ihev  were  wriliiii;  their  hostile  feelinus 
aLfiinst  Christ,  llioUL;h  th.i'\  knew  not  who  ('iirist  was.  Since  1  entered  the 
military  service,  I  have  lieen  away  from  the  ca|iital  for  ever  ten  years  and 
have  had  no  occasion  to  examine  into  the  criminal  cases  of  the  ])rovinces. 
Year  before  last  I  was  somewhat  sm|.'ri>ed  lo  receive  tlie  intelliiience  tli.it 
disluriiances  had  lirokeii  out  with  renewed  violence  in  various  places 
lu-tweeii  ("hristian  and  non-( 'hri>lian  portions  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  I 
li;nl  foi  .soini.'  iniie  hceii  i  hcrisliiin,'  ;lu-  Inlicl  ill. it  ('hristi.m  convirts  .ind 
the  peoj)le  had  loiiy;  lived  toi,'ctlier  .it  p.Mce.  'I'lu;  cause  of  all  the  period- 
iv-al  outlireaks  on  the  part  of  ih-  (  liincse  p.i.ple  ai,Minst  the  niissionarie-. 
nnvy  In-  tr.iced  lo  the  h.isle  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  themselves  in 
securinij  proselytes  v.ithout  insliliitiiit;  a  searchiii!.;  iiKjuirv  into  their  moral 
eharaiier  lir.sl.  This  year  a  few  score  are  catliered  into  the  fold;  next 
vear  this  nuniliei  mcreasfs  to  hundred,-,  .ind  Ihi.-  ce.ir  alter  to  ihous.uids. 
Such  an  increase  in  the  numher  of  t'oiiverls  is  considered  as  a  mc.isure  of 
the  success  of  missionary  labors,  and  ma\'  be  made  a  subject  of  boast  on  the 
part  of  (111-  missionary  concerned  in  his  ii|ials  to  tlio.se  ih;a  sen!  him. 
I'iveii  il  then'  are  law  abidiiiL,'  individuals  anionu;  the  converts,  it  may  be 
asserted  with  coiilidence  thai  there  aie  no  intelligent  and  educated  persons 
anioiiL;  them.  Ii^rthe  re.ison  th.it  no  intelliyeiU  :>iid  educated  |ier.-on  will 
embrace  the  reliniiui  of  another  people.  Stiil  such  intidliueiit  and  educated 
Itersons  will  not  .iltai.k  the  religious  leachinu's  of  Chrisl.  .Ml  the\  atlenipt 
lo  do  is  to  •.,01. lid  ihe  soiiiiii  i,'eiieralioii  under  their  i  .uc  ae.iiiisl  tlu' 
intliieiicv  oi  such  leachinifs  by  (loiMliiii^  oat  Ihe  errors. 

Chris'.i.m  missionaries  in  ('hina  can  do  iieilhei'  uood  lioih.uin  lo  the 
Jiower  ol  ( 'oiili'i  ianisin  b\  s|'ieidine  the  doc  ti  ines  they  espouse  because  they 
associate  only  witli  the  drcijs  of  the  peo|)!e  cw educated  meiiof  loose  nuMal.s. 
Still  I  cannot  but  pity  tlieiii  for  Ihev  do  not  themscdves  come  from  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  I  !;iio-.v  that  ihev  will  ip'ote  ( 'hiisl's  u'ords,  "  I  come 
not  to  save  Ihe  riyhteoiis  but  .-mners,"  to  refute  me.  'I'his  idea,  to  be  sine. 
is  excellent  but  can  h.irdlv  be  made  applic.ible,  it  scein.s  to  me,  to  the 
present  slate  of  thiiiLis. 

Suppose  Ihal  in  this  wide  uoild  without  leyaicl  to  naticui.ililv,  there  are 
twii  inti  iiisic  ,ill\'  b.id  men  in  e\ei\  hiindre;!.  il  caniiol  be  s.iid  tlia'  this  num- 
ber is  too  h!i,di.  The  population  of  ('hira  miisl  ut  Ihi-  rate  h.ue  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  ol  men  w  ho  au'  inti  ins  c.ilK  u  :•  kcd.  b\cii  S  .lo  and 
Shun  fcdt  tlleniselves  nnecnial  to  ihe  l.isk   cd    citectinu    a   couiplelc   leueiicia- 
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tioii  of  iii:iiikiiul,  iiui  to  sav  llii;  iiii>>si(iiiariL->.  In  Ihc  deep  ictcsscs  i)f  moun- 
tains il  is  inipossilile  that  within  Ihi'  spacf  of  a  s(|iiai(.'  lie  only  siicii  nohje 
trees  as  the  (ir  anil  the  oak  ami  thai  such  fiai,'iant  plants  as  the  sesainum  and 
the  epidendiinn  can  find  lodi,'ment  in  ihe  soil,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  use- 
less trees  and  noxious  weeds.  Such  seems  to  he  ihe  worUiuL;  ol  nature's 
laws.  How  can  man  |jrevail  aLjainsl  it?  What  wise  rulers  can  do  with 
men  is  onlv  to  lead  them  into  the  jjatlis  of  virtue  and  ]iro])riet\'  and  at  the 
same  time  deter  them  from  wronu-dijim;  by  laws  and  punishments  in  order 
to  secure  to  each  iiulividual  as  free  an  eiijoyinent  of  lifeastan  he  permitted 
without  encroachint?  upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  all  the  useless  trees 
could  hv  :u)v  natural  process  be  turned  into  lirs  and  oaks,  and  all  noxious 
weeds  into  sesamums  and  epidendrums,  Christ  would  not  have  said  thai  I' 
sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  the  Kood  and  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  There  is  nothing  new  and  strange  in  these  ideas  as  they  ha^eheen 
known  to  all  nations  from  time  immemorial. 

Since  I  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have  learned  with  a  seu^e  of 
thankfulness  that  the  selection  of  men  for  missionary  labors  in  China  iscarc- 
fullv  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  i)est  men  possible.  .\s  far  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  framed  by  missiimaries  in  China  for  the  government  of  their 
respective  churches  are  concerned,  they  are  clear  and  strict,  and  in  some 
respects  l)etter  than  those  in  force  in  their  own  counSry,  and  in  no  respect 
worse.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  intentions  of  the  missionaries  are  good 
and  their  purpose  is  sincere.  The  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
whole  look  upon  Christian  converts  in  their  midst  as  an  element  less  desira- 
ble than  Huddhists,  Taoists  and  Mohammedans,  is  because  Buddhists,  'I'ao- 
ists  and  Mohammedans  make  no  scruple  of  paying  due  homage  to  their 
parents  and  of  offering  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  and  Mohammedans  still 
have  so  much  respect  for  public  ojiinion  as  to  enforce  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  wherever  thev  go.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  foreign  mission- 
aries in  China,  Americans  are  on  the  whole  more  desirable  than  Englishmen, 
and  Englishmen  are  more  desirable  than  P'renchmcn.  Such  is  the  general 
opinion  in  China.  I  am  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  my  residence  in  this 
countrv  in  making  this  statement. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  tendencv  on  the  ])art  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  lo  draw  closer  to  each  other  in  ])eace  and  amity.  If  the  I'ope  and 
the  Propaganda,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  I'rotestant  Missionary  Societies 
on  the  other,  reallv  desire  to  confer  some  lasting  benefits  upon  the  jjei  pie 
of  China,  as  well  as  to  show  the  love  they  bear  to  Christ,  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  such  men  be  selected  for  missionarv  work  in  China  as  shall  comt)ine 
with  their  religious  (|ualificati(ins  a  proficiency  in  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  such  as  sociologv,  philosophv,  political  economy,  natural  science, 
chemistrv,  inlerualion.il  law,  astronomv.  geologv,  mathematics  and  the  like. 
International  law  is  a  studv  which  Chinese -scholars  and  officials  have  a 
special  liking  for  because  the  principles   upon  which   the  science   is  based 
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bear  a  striking  reseinljlance  to  the  principles  goveriiiifi,'  the  intercliange, 
transformation  and  invuriabiiitv  of  forces  as  discusseil  in  the  liook  of 
Changes,  and  also  to  the  principles  of  holding  the  strong  in  check,  and 
diseonntenancing  usiir()ations  as  inculcated  in  the  Spring  and  Autiiniii 
Annals.  ()tlier  branches  of  study  of  course  all  have  their  peculiar  advan 
tages  and  Tn:'.v  be  in;ide  to  su|)plenient  each  other.  If  missionaries  in 
China,  therefore  set  a  higher  value  upon  scientilic  knowledge,  be  less  zeal 
ous  in  religious  matters,  seek  the  society  oi  respectable  persons  and  turn 
away  from  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  wicked  will  disappear  without  any 
atlemi)tto  hunt  them  down  and  those  that  had  in  former  times  avoided  the 
sight  of  a  missionary  and  had  resisted  his  efforts  to  the  ulinost  will  turn 
around  and  vie  with  one  another  in  inviting  him  to  teach  them.  The  result 
from  such  a  change  in  missionary  methods  wiil  doubtless  be  immediate  and 
satisfactory.  Moreover,  Chinese  converts  to  Christianils  will  be  i)erniitted 
to  live  in  peace  antl  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  oL  their  labors  and  not 
stand  so  low  in  the  oj)inion  of  their  fellow  men.  .Missionaries  as  a  class 
will  iloublless  be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  Huddhist  and  'I'aoist 
pi  lasts  in  cou'se  of  time. 

Dr.  William  .\.  1'.  Martin  is  the  onlv  mi'  sionarv  living  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  interchange  visits  with  dukes,  marquises  and  eminent  statesmen 
and  to  inimrle  with  scholars  and  olficials  on  terms  of  i)erfcct  eijuality. 
Since  S.  haal's  time  Ik  is  the  only  missionary  that  has  enjoyeil  this  unii|ue 
distinction.  On  this  account  all  Coiifiicianists  hold  him  in  great  respect. 
The  best  thing  missionaries  can  do  is  to  follow  sucli  a  worlhy  example. 
The  next  best  lliing  thev  can  do  is  to  impress  upon  the  male  |>ortion  of 
their  converts  the  iin|>ortance  of  teaching  the  female  ])ortion  at  home  in 
order  not  lo  have  winiien  and  girls  tiequei.l  churches.  I'he  onlv  (iod  is 
omnipresent  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  ('hrisi  himself 
jiraxed  only  for  other-^  in  jniblic  worshio  while  he  taught  his  disciple.--  ti> 
pray  in  ^i  cret  and  never  recommended  llial  men  and  women  should  go  to 
the  iiouse  of  worship  together.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  men 
teaching  men  and  women  teacliint;  women  in  separate  houses  of  worshi]). 
In  the  next  place,  tdiristian  converts  in  China  should  be  made  to  under 
stand  thai  Ihev  should  look  after  and  supj)orl  their  aged  and  intirin  paicnis, 
and  should  '■•■  permitted  ihiiIki  Io  liw  .ipail  from  their  |iarenls  nor  to 
destroy  the  luilb  for  the  worshi|)of  llieir  ancestors.  I'eihaps  the  customs  of 
tiie  Chinoe  peo|)le  are  different  fnmi  the  customs  of  the  Weslern  nalions 
in  this  n  >pect,  but  there  is  iiolhing  in  Ihis  piai  lice  ihat  seems  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  ((iinmandment  given  by  Moses  and  Christ,  "  I  hou  shail  honor  lliv 
father  and  thv  mother."  These  l\fo  things  are  the  most  important  fo'  mis- 
sionaries lo  bear  in  mimi  it  llie\  have  llie  welfaie  of  ihe  missionary  cause  in 
China,  at  heart  and  desir(?  to  secure  to  thiniselves  the  enjo\inent  of  peace 
and  freedom  friiu  molestation. 

As  for  the  mages  o(  celestial  and  terrestial  deities,  Buddhas  and  genii 
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ami  tli(j  like,  llic  i.'oiLiiioiiial  cock-  uf  llic  IJnpin'  dues  not  icc(ii,'iii/c  llieni  as 
|)ii)|iei  objects  of  worsliip  li\  the  [n-oplt:.  I'lic  followiTs  of  C'onfticius 
would  hanllv  know  tlic  difference  if  in  the  |il;aes  of  tiuise  iiuavies  t'iiiislian 
converts  sliould  put  iniai,'es  of  (Jod,  \'iri;in  Marvand  Christ. 

In  case  any  dis|)Ute  should  arise  between  a  Chinese  ami  a  foreigner, 
missionaries  would  without  doubt  lie  justitied  in  seeing  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  foreigner,  but  in  case  anv  disturbance  should  arise  between 
l)arties  that  are  both  Chinese,  a  decision  >hould  be  rendered  oidy  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter  in  eontroversv  without  refeieme  to  IJie  i)arlies  being 
converts  or  non-converts,  and  no  interference  of  anv  kind  should  be 
tolerated. 

( )n  occa>ions  of  local  feslivilv,  which  gelieiallv  takes  the  form  of 
theatrical  amusements  and  ceremonial  |iroccssions,  everv  mend>er  of  the 
conimunitv  lias  to  bear  his  shari'  erf  the  expenses.  Occasions  of  this  char- 
;uler  which  have  fur  their  objcrl  the  promolinn  nl  good  feeling  and  fellow- 
shi|)  among  the  individual  members,  are  not  conlined  to  anv  one  countrv  or 
to  any  one  ]>eople.  Chinese  visiting  other  counlrics  and  foreigners  visiting 
China  often  meet  willi  sueli  Icjcal  fi.sl ivilie.-  and  volunlarilv  and  gladlv  lend 
their  assistance  in  everv  wav  to  make  such  occasions  Ihoroughlv  cTijovable 
without  ever  troubrng  themselves  about  the  religious  character  of  those 
festivities,  ("hincse  conxcrts  are  slill  Chinese  subjects.  The  sooner  thev 
are  made  to  give  up  the  notion  that  bv  turning  ( "hristians  thev  can  claim 
exemptions  from  buideii^  which  the  rest  of  the  comnnmitv  have  to  bear,  the 
belter  it  is  for  their  good.  Missionaries  ought  to  be  able  to  lind  some  solu- 
tion for  ]uA  such  dilticullie.s,  'I'lie  sums  a.^scssed  in  general  contributions  of 
this  character  are  small  in  comjiarison  with  the  amount  of  good  thev  do. 

The  ])ropagation  of  religious  doctrines,  as  a  rule,  meets  with  fewer 
obstacles  in  a  countrv  thai  has  no  civilization.  .\  people  that  is  willuait 
knowledge  and  without  experience  can  readilv  accept  everv  word  without 
cp.estioning.  ,\  people  that  is  already  grown  up  in  knowledge  and  in 
experience  can  only,  with  difliciillv,  be  shakin  in  it.s  deep-rooted  belief. 
I'.vcTi  l.ao  t/,  in  his  own  davs,  com|)lained  of  the  dillieullv'  ol  governing  ihc 
peo|)le  because  thev  i^nevv  t<M)  nnich.  Confucius  attem|ited  lo  benelit  the 
peo|)le  onlv  in  the  direction  in  which  they  desired  to  be  beneliled.  For 
this  reason  I  beg  to  commend  to  the  careftd  consideration  of  ndssionaries  to 
(!hina  two  importani  juints.  The  tirst  is,  that  the\' should  studs  the  i)olitical 
institutions  and  social  i  ustoms  of  the  K,m|)ire.  The  second  is,  that  thev 
should  iii'piire  carcfnllv  into  the  moral  character  of  their  converts.  If  a 
rule  be  Chlablishcd  bv  everv  c  hurch  to  tlu'  effect  ill. it  aii\-  member  who  breeds 
mischief,  or  practices  deceptions,  shall  be  excommunieated.  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  digiiitv  of  religion  iiself ;  then,  in  the  course  of  vears, 
perhaps,  the  peojile  and  the  Christian  converts  inav  be  able  to  live  together 
peaceably.  The  missionaries  at  the  same  time  will  win  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  ueople  and  of  '.he  gentry.     When  the  people  and  the 
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gi'iiliv  arc  Weill  over,  tlicy  lammt  hut  In'  xpuylii  after  hv  ^olmlars  and 
officials..  When  tlie\-  are  siuiL;|it  alter  liv  m  liiil.ir->  ami  ultieials,  ilie\-  will 
then  have  far  nioic  clfeelive  proteetioii  than  treatv  iirovisions  can  secure  t(i 
them.  'I'his  lieiiii,'  the  case,  if  (littleiilties  shoiihl  at  aii\'  time  arise  lietween 
China  and  any  loreinn  pnwer.  the  missinnaries  woidd  lia\i'  nuthiiii;  In  fear. 
'I'licrt-  liave  liecn  I'.iidilhisis  and  Muhamiiiedan.^  in  China  fur  the  last  two 
thou.sand  years.  'I'heN'  have  not  relied  for  proleetion  upon  treatv  provisions 
or  upon  their  co-ieliiiioiiists  elsewhere.  xH't  Ihevlunc  lieen  able  to  tlnuri>h 
and  multiplv.  It  is  worth  while,  iherefcjic.  lo  i,'ive  this  in. liter  a  little 
thought. 

I  am  not.  perhajis,  the  |iropi'r  perxui  lo  diseu»  H'liyious  mailers.  .\>  I 
liave  .said  lieiore.  the  |)roifress  of  Clirislianit v  does  not  concern  Confueianisls 
in  the  least.  I!ut  as  1  look  over  the  proi;ram  of  suhjects  pidpo>ed  for 
discussion,  I  liiid  aniontr  them  one  which  read>  "Duties  of  l'',uropean  and 
American  Nations  to  China."  Inasmuch  as  tlii>  will  he  a  suiiject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  I'arlianieiit,  i  feel  that  I  cinnol  pass  it  over  without  notice.  In 
regard  to  the  proper  Irealmeiit  which  should  he  aicorded  hv  .\mcrican  and 
European  nations  to  Chinese  sulijccts  icsideiit  in  .\iiierican  and  luiropean 
countries,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ex|)rcss  an  opinion,  hut  I  hojie  that 
Euro|iean  and  .American  nations  will  dircit  the  allcntiiui  of  the  missionaries 
they  send  out  to  what  I  lia\e  said  respecting  the  |iroper  treatment  that  should 
lie  accorded  hv  European  and  American  nations  to  ('hinesc  sulijccts  in 
China,  so  that  they  may  he  ahli'  to  gel  a  few  iileas  as  to  the  proper  measures 
to  he  adojited  for  securing  to  thenisclves  the  iiiiintenupled  pmsecution  of 
their  work,  and  to  their  converts  llie  peaceful  enio\nient  of  their  lives  and 
property.  If  one  less  missionary  he  siut  to  In  avcn.  a  less  iiumher  of  rioters 
will  he  sent  to  liades.  Confueianisls  and  Christians  alike  helicve  that  it 
pleases  heaven  to  save  life.  1  have  thus  taken  the  lihertv  lo  discuss  this 
subject  by  following  the  lead  of  so  many  distinguished  Christian  re[)reseii- 
tatives. 
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I  liikc  iinu'li  pk'iiMin.'  ill  .iildrtsMiiL!  mui,  mv  linilluTS,  nil  tin.'  oi-casiun 
of  llio  I'lr.si  Woild'.s  kiliijiiius  CoiiLjii'ss,  l)v  your  kind  indulijeiu't.',  wlial  lias 
coiiK'  iiilii  inv  mind  today,  witliout  aiiv  |)r(.'[)aiation,  which  1  liave  been 
uiialilc  to  t;ivu,  as  I  was  too  Inisv  in  inlnprctiiii,'  (or  thu-  four  llijiris  who 
came  with  mc  to  atti'iiil  the  I\Ldii,'ious  C'oiiL(ress. 

As  \i)ii  ivnieml)i.'H'd  (  uhimhus  for  his  discovery,  and  as  you  hrouyhl  to 
complulioii  till;  woiidi-rful  iMilcrprisc  of  tlu'  World's  l*'air,  1  also  have  one  to 
remeiiiher  whose  knoeks  at  the  hiii^'elosed  door  of  mv  eountrv  awakened 
us  from  our  loiiu'  undisliirl)e(l  slumber  and  led  us  to  open  our  eves  to  the 
cfindition  of  other  eivili/ed  countries,  iiieliidini,'  that  in  which  1  now  am, 
wondering;  at  its  greatness  aii<l  beaut v  especiallv  as  it  is  ejiitoiiu/cd  in  the 
World's  I'air. 

I  refer  to  :'ie  famous  ( 'iiniiiii)dore  l'err\'.  I  inusl  do  for  him  what 
Americans  have  done  and  do  ftir  ( 'ulunibus.  With  him  I  have  one,  too. 
to  remember.  who>e  statue  you  have  doubtless  seen  al  (he  World's  l''air. 
Ilis  name  w;s  Xaosuke  ji,  the  Lord  of  llikic^e  and  the  UK-'nt  ("hancellor  of 
iiakufu.  I  le  was  uulorluualelv  assa>sin.iteil  bvtlie  hands  of  the  conserv- 
ative part\,  which  proclaiineil  luni  a  traitor,  because  he  o])eiied  the  door  to 
the  slranu'er  without  waitini,'  for  the  periiiission  of  his  master  the  i'.niperor. 

Since  we  opened  the  door  about  ihiilvsix  vears  have  |iassed,  duriiii,' 
which  time  wonderful  cliaiiues  and  provtres.--  have  taken  |>lace  in  mv 
counlrv,  so  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  White  Cilv  and  the  World's  I'air, 
I  do  not  find  nnself  wonderim;  so  much  as  a  barbarian  would  do.  Who 
made  mv  countiv  so  civilizeil  .-'  lie  was  the  Knocker,  as  1  called  him. 
Commodore  I'errv.  So  mv  jieople  owe  a  ureat  deal  to  him  and  to  the 
America  that  uave  him  to  us. 

I  must,  therefore,  make  some  return  to  him  for  his  kindness,  as  you  are 
doing  in  the  Woild's  l''air  to  Columbus  for  his  discovery.  .Shall  I  offer  vou 
who  represent  him  Japanese  teapots  and  teacujis  ?  No.  .Silk  fabrics?  .No. 
I'ictures  and  laiis  '  \o.  no,  no;  a  thousand  times  no.  .Shall  I  then  o])eii  a 
World's  !''air  in  mv  C(Uintr\  in  honor  to  his  memory  ^  No.  Then  what  is 
to  he  done  .''  Those  thintfs  that  we  have  just  laid  aside  as  inade<iuate  are 
onlv  materials  which  lire  and  water  can  destroy.  In  their  stead  I  bring 
something  which  the  elements  cannot  destroy,  and  it  is  the  best  of  all  my 
possessions.  What  is  that  ?  Huddhi.sm  1  As  you  sec.  1  am  sinipiv  a  lay- 
man, and  do  not  belong  to  any  sect  of  liuddhism  at  all.  So  I  present  to  you 
fou     Buddhist  Sorios,  who  will  give  their  addresses  before  you  and  place 
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Ill  your  hands  iiuiiiv  tlKiiisaiid  co|)ies  of  I'.nijlisli  tianslalions  of  liiiddliist 
works,  such  as  "( )iitliiR's  of  the  Muhayaiiii,  as  'I'aii^hl  hy  liiiihlha,"  "A  ISricf 
Account  of  Shin-shii,"  "A  Shiii-shu  Catediisin,"  and  '''rhu  Sutra  of  Korty- 
two  Sections  an<l  Two  <  Uhcr  Short  Sutras,"  etc,  Hesides  these,  four  liundreil 
voUmies  of  llie  coniplele  Ikiddha  Shaka's  Sutra  arc  imported  for  the  first  time 
to  tills  country,  as  a  preseni  to  tlie  Chairman  of  this  Congress,  hy  the  four 
lUuhihist  Sorios.  I'hese  are  iJhincse  translations,  which,  of  course,  Jajianese 
can  read,  made  from  the  orit;inal  Sanscrit  hy  many  Chinese  Sorios  In  ancient 
times.  I  hope  they  will  be  traiishited  into  l'!ni,dlsh,  which  can  be  understood 
by  almost  all  the  people  of  the  world.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  Is  [irobably 
no  Mahayana  doctrine,  which  is  the  hij^hest  order  of  liuddlilsl  leacliinj,',  tran.s- 
lated  into  Kngllsli.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  Mahayana  doctrine  is,  vou 
must  learn  how  to  read  ('hinese  or  Japanese,  as  you  are  dolni,'  In  the  Chautau- 
<iua  system  of  e<lucation,  otherwise  Chinese  or  Japanese  must  learn  luigli'-h 
enough  to  translate  them  for  Knglish-reading  people.  Whichever  wav  it  be, 
we  religionists  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  1  have  devoted  son.e 
years  and  am  now  devoting  more  years  to  learning  I'',iigllsh,  for  the  |)urpose 
of  doing  this  in  my  private  capacity.  Hut  the  work  Is  loo  hard  forme.  For 
example,  I  have  translated  Rev.  I'rof.  I'okunaga's  work  without  any  help 
from  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  want  of  lime.  I  am  very  sorry  that  1  have 
not  enough  cojiies  of  that  bf)ok  to  distribute  them  to  you  all,  for  1  almost  used 
them  up  in  presents  on  my  way  to  this  city.  I'ermit  me  to  distribute  the  ten 
last  copies  that  still  remained  In  my  trunk  to  those  who  happened  to  take 
seats  nearest  me. 

1  have  s|)ent  too  much  time  in  Introductorv  remarks,  so  I  will  speak 
about  my  subject  very  briefly.  Well,  then,  my  subject  is  "  The  Religion  of 
the  \V(uld.''  How  many  religions  and  their  sects  are  there  in  the  world  .'' 
Thousands.  Is  It  to  be  hoped  thai  the  number  oi  religions  in  the  worl'i 
will  be  Increased  by  thousands  more?  No.  ^\'hy  ?  If  such  were  our 
ho])e  we  ought  to  linally  bring  the  number  of  religions  to  as  great  a 
tiguie  as  that  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  the  ])riests  of  the 
.various  religions  should  not  be  allowed  to  pleach  for  the  |)urpose  of  bring- 
ing the  people  Into  their  res|)ectivc  sects.  In  that  case  they  should  rather 
sa}',  "Don't  believe  whatever  we  ])reach  ;  get  away  from  the  church,  and 
make  your  own  sect  as  we  do."     Is  it  right  for  the  priest  to  say  so  ?     No. 

Then  is  there  a  hope  of  decreasing  the  number  of  religions?  \'es. 
How  far?  Id  (.lie.  Why?  Mecause  the  Iriilh  Is  only  one.  l-iacli  sect  or 
religion,  as  Its  ullimate  object,  alms  lo  allalr  truth.  Ceonietrv  leaches  us 
that  the  shortest  line  between  Iwo  poinis  is  limited  to  onlv  one;  so  we 
must  tind  out  that  one  way  of  allaining  llie  Irulli  among  the  thousands  of 
ways  to  which  the  rival  religions  |)oin(  us,  and  if  we  cannot  lind  that  one 
way  among  the  already  estalillslied  religions,  we  must  seek  it  in  a  new  one. 
So  long  as  \te  have  thousands  of  religions,  the  religion  of  the  world  has  not 
yet  attained  its  full  development  in  all  respects.     If  thousands  of  religions 
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(III  ciiiiliiuK.'  til  (k'vc'lii|i  ami  icacli  llic  hl.ilc  nf  lull  ilr\clii|iiiifMl  ihcru  will  In- 
111)  muw  any  (li>liiu:liiiii  ln-lui'cii  llinn.  m  am  ililli-icini'  licluicn  lailli  ami 
reason,  rcliuimi  ami  s(.-ic-iux'.  That  i>  tin-  cml  al  wliirli  wc  aim,  and  to 
which  wc  liulii'vc  that  \vi'  Umiw  the  >linrti'>i  wa\.  I  i>]\■(^{  \iiu,  iadiu.-.  and 
j,'entlemen  of  the  Wmld's  I'aiiiami'nt  of  KidiL^ions,  the  ),'athcTin.i,'  to),'L'tliLT 
of  wliich  is  an  ini|)ortant  step  in  that  direction. 
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THK   RK.\[,   I'OSI'PION  OF  JAPAN  TOWARD 
ClIRlsriANriT. 


iiV    KlN/.A    KlllilC    M.    HiKAI. 

This  Parliament  of  Religions  is  the  reaii/.ation  of  a  lonp  cherished 
dream,  and  its  aim  is  to  linally  establisli  religiniis  alliiiity  all  overlhe  world. 
As  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  try  to  remove  any  obstacle  that  might  prevent  the 
completion  of  this  ultimate  jiurpnse,  and  to  caution  against  an  impediment 
toward  the  fuKiliment  of  this  grand  desire,  I  wish  to  show  to  this  assemi)ly  n 
vigorous  obstacle  which  is  ignored  generally,  but  which  really  is  in  the  way 
and  prevents  our  progress  towards  this  destiny,  or  at  least  offers  a  great  hind- 
rance to  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  I  may  perhaps  lind  similar  cases 
everywhere;  but  partly  because  the  space  of  this  paper  does  not  allow  a  long 
dissertation,  anti  partly  because  I  belong  to  the  nationality  of  Japan,  this 
presentation  of  my  observati(jns  refers  only  to  my  country. 

There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  so  misunderstood  as  Japan. 
Among  innumerable  unfair  judgments,  the  religious  thought  of  our  country- 
men is  especially  misrepresented,  and  the  whole  nation  is  condemned  as 
heathen.  He  they  heathen,  jjagan  or  something  else,  it  is  a  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  Ja])an  has  received  all  teachings  with  open 
ni'nd  ;  and  also  that  the  instructions  which  came  from  outside  have  com- 
mingled with  the  native  religion  with  entire  harmony,  as  is  seen  by  so  nianv 
temples  built  in  the  name  of  truth  with  a  mixed  appellation  of  Buddhism  an<i 
Shintoism  ;  as  is  seen  by  the  alfinity  among  the  teachers  of  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  or  other  isms  and  the  Huddhist  and  Shinto  ])riests  ;  as  is  seen 
by  an  individual  Ja()anesc  who  |)ays  his  or  her  respects  to  all  teachings 
mentioned  above  ;  as  io  seen  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Ja|)anese 
houses,  which  have  generally  two  rooms,  one  for  a  miniature  Huddhist  tem- 
ple and  the  other  for  a  small  Shinto  shrine,  before  which  the  family  stuilv 
the  respective  scriptures ;  as  is  seen  by  the  po])ular  ode  : 

"  Wake  noboru 
Fumoto  no  michi  wa 
(Joke  redo, 
Onaji  takane  no 
Tsuki  wo  miru  Kana," 

which  translated  means,  "  Though  there  are  many  roads  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  yet,  if  the  to])  is  reached,  the  same  moon  is  seen,"  and  other  sim- 
ilar ones  and  mottoes,  which  will  be  cited  from  the  mouth  of  an  ignorant 
country  old  woman,  when  she  decides  the  case  of  bigoted  religious  conten- 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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timi  ainoiiL;  vcmiii,'  Miil.<.  In  it.ililv  SmiIIkIk'  U'll^inn,  or  I'.ntiliMii,  is  llit 
hi|iaiu'sc  s|ifLialtv,  iiiiil  1  will  imt  luMlalc  lu  i.ill  il  .|a|iiiiii.-.Tii. 

Iliit  \iiii  will  pmli-sl  and  ,sa\,  vvliv  lliiii  is  (  liiisiianitv  imt  sn  vvannlv 
ai'i'i'pti'il  l)V  \(iiii-  iialioii  as  ciIIht  ii'litjiiiii^  .■'  j  his  is  llii'  jidinl  wliirli  I  wisii 
t's|H'ciallv  III  |irfsi'iil  lu'lmr  miu. 

'I'Ik'H'  au'  Iwii  (alls^■^  «h\  ( 'liristianily  is  imt  sn  iindially  rocrivoci. 
Tills  j,'rt'al  ii'linidn  \va>  widilv  s|in'ail  in  my  tnuntiv,  imt  in  it>\'  the  C'Inis- 
lian  missionarii's  (ciinhini.'d  \N  illi  iIk'  c'cmvt'rts,  cansid  a  liayii-  and  Moody 
irhtdlion  a^'ainsl  the  loiinlry,  and  it  is  iMidt'istiiud  llial  thuM'  inissii>naiii's 
intiMidi'd  to  sidijunatf  Japan  to  lliidr  own  inothrr  counlrv.  'i'his  shocked  all 
Japan,  and  the  governineiil  of  the  Shoyun  tooL  a  year  to  sii|)piess  this  teiiilile 
and  intrusive  eoninmlion.  I'd  those  who  aieuse  us  that  our  eoiintiv  prohili- 
ited  (.'hristianitv,  not  now,  luil  in  an  historical  ai,'e,  1  will  rejilv  that  il  was  not 
from  religious  (jr  racial  antipathy,  iuit  in  prevent  another  snch  insur- 
rection, and  to  protect  our  independence  llial  we  were  oliliLjid  In  proliihit 
the  proimilgatlon  of  the  i,'osp(ds. 

If  onr  histoi  \' had  had  no  mu  h  lecord  of  fureii,'ii  devastation  under  the 
(lisLtui.su  of  reli>,'ion,  and  if  our  |)enplc  had  had  no  hereditary  horror  and 
])rejudice  against  the  name  of  (liristianily,  it  iiii>,dit  have  lieeii  eagerly 
enilirace<l  liy  the  whole  nation.  l!ut  this  incidenl  has  passed,  and  we  niav 
forget  il.  N'et  it  i.s  not  entirciv  unreasonahle,  that  the  terrified  suspicion,  or 
you  niuv  .say  superstition,  that  Christianity  is  the  instninient  of  depredation, 
is  avowedly  or  unavowedly  aroused  in  the  <  )riental  mind,  when  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  some  of  the  powerful  nations  of  ("hristendom  are  gradu- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  <  >rieiit,  and  when  the  following  circumstance  is 
daily  imjiressed  njion  our  minds,  reviving  a  vivid  memory  of  the  past  histori- 
cal occurrence. 

The  circumstance  of  wliicli  1  am  about  to  speak  is  tiie  |)reseiit  experi- 
ence of  ourselves,  to  which  I  especially  call  the  attention  of  this  Parliament ; 
not  onlv  this  Parliament,  hut  also  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Since  1853,  when  t'ommodore  Perry  came  to  Japan  as  the  Kmbassador 
of  the  President  of  the  I'niled  States  of  America,  our  country  began  to  be 
bc'ter  known  by  all  western  nations,  and  the  new  ports  were  widely  opened 
and  the  prohibitiim  of  the  gosj)el  was  abolished,  as  it  was  before  the  Chris- 
tian rebellion.  P>y  the  coiiventiiui  at  Vedo,  present  Tokyo,  in  1858,  the 
treaty  wa.s  stipulated  between  America  and  Japan,  and  also  with  the 
European  jxiweis.  It  was  the  lime  when  our  country  was  yet  under  the 
feudal  government ;  and  on  account  of  our  having  had  but  little  intercourse 
with  other  nations  for  <iver  two  centuries  since  the  Christian  rebellion  of 
I()37,  <lii)lomacy  was  i|uite  a  new  experience  to  the  feudal  ofVicers,  who  ])Ut 
their  full  conlidence  upon  western  nations,  And  without  anv  alteration 
accepted  every  article  of  the  treaiv  presented  from  the  foreign  governments. 
According  to  this  treaty  we  are  in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation ;  and 
amongst  the  others  there  are  two  prominent  articles,  which  deprive  us  of  our 
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rights  and  advantaitcs.  ( )iic  is  tlie  ex-tfriitoiiaiily  of  western  nations  in 
japan,  In*  which  all  cases  in  regard  to  right,  whether  of  |)roperty  or  person, 
arising  between  the  subjects  of  the  western  nations,  in  niv  country,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  the  Japanese,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  of  the  western  nations.  Another  regards  the  tariff,  which,  with 
the  exception  o(  live  |)er  cent,  lul  7'ii/oriiii,  we  have  no  right  to  inii)ose  where 
it  might  properly  be  done. 

It  is  also  stipulated  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  this  treaty, 
on  giving  one  year's  previor.s  notice  to  the  othei',  may  demand  a  revision 
thereof,  on  or  after  the  1st  of  July,  1S72.  'I'herefore  in  1871  our  Ciovern- 
ment  demanded  a  revision  ;  anil  since  tiien  we  have  been  constantly  rei|uest- 
ing  it,  but  foreign  (iovcrnnients  iiave  simply  ignored,  making  many  excuses. 
One  part  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
concerning  the  tariff  was  annulled,  for  which  we  thank,  with  sincere  grati- 
tude, tile  kind-hearted  American  nation  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  no 
Kuropean  power  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  America  in  this  respect,  our 
tariff  right  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before. 

We  have  no  judicial  j)ower  over  foreigners  in  Jajian,  and  as  the  nat- 
ural conse<|uence  we  are  receiving  injuries,  legal  and  moral,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  seen  constantly  in  our  native  newsi)a|)ers.  As  the  western  people 
live  far  from  us,  thev  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances.  I'robably  they 
will  hear  now  and  then  the  reports  from  the  missionaries  and  friends  in 
Japan.  1  do  not  den'-  their  reports  being  true;  but  if  a  person  wants  to 
obtain  a. IV  unmistakable  information  in  regard  to  Ids  friend,  he  ought  to 
hear  the  opinions  about  him  from  many  sides.  If  you  closely  examine  with 
your  unbiassed  mind  what  injuries  we  receive  \ou  will  be  astonished. 
Among  many  kinds  of  w  roiigs,  there  are  some  which  were  utterly  unknown 
before  and  entirely  new  to  us  iieathen,  none  of  whr)ni  will  dare  to  speak  of 
them  even  in  inivate  conversation. 

It  is  perfectly  right  and  just  that  we  reject  this  wlK)le  treaty,  because  its 
term  lias  already  passed,  and  because  it  is  the  treaty  negotiated  and  signed 
by  the  feudal  .Sliogun  and  his oliicers  without  the  ratification  of  the  Mmperor; 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  injure  the  feeling  (jf  good  friendship  which  now 
exists  lietween  Japan  and  the  West.  Would  not  the  peo])le  of  America  and 
Kuropc  think  that  thev  were  trampled  iijjon  and  their  rights  ignored,  if  they 
were  denied  the  a|)plication  of  their  judicial  power  over  those  cases  which 
occur  at  home  ?  Would  not  the  western  nations  be  iiulignant  and  consider 
that  thev  were  deprived  of  indei)endence,  if  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
their  rightful  custom  duty  ?  1  read  in  the  western  books  and  papers  all 
sorts  of  treatises  regarding  human  rights  and  the  rights  of  state,  and  al.so  I 
see  innumerable  works  in  which  profound  ethical  reason  ba.sed  on  the  altru- 
istic sentiment  is  earnestly  argued  to  promote  human  iiappiness.  Again,  I 
observe  numerous  churclies  of  Christianity  and  their  members,  tigetlier  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  who  are  sincerely  looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
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human  good.  While  I  admire  this  placing  of  so  much  importance  on  these 
topics,  1  no  not  understand  whv  the  Christian  lands  have  ignored  the  rights 
and  advantages  of  forty  million  souls  of  lapan  for  ff)rty  years  since  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  excuses  offered  by  foreign  nations  is  that  our  country  is  not 
yet  civili/ed.  Is  it  the  principl»;  of  civilized  law  that  the  rights  and  profits 
of  the  .so-called  uncivilized,  or  the  weaker,  should  be  saciilketl  ?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  spirit  and  the  necessity  of  law  is  to  protect  the  rights  and 
profits  of  the  weaker  against  the  aggression  nf  the  stronger;  but  I  have 
never  learned  in  my  shallow  study  of  law  that  the  weaker  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  stronger. 

Another  kind  of  apology  comes  from  the  religious  source,  and  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  Japanese  are  idolaters  and  heathen.  Whether  our  people 
are  idolaters  or  not  you  will  know  at  once  if  you  investigate  our  religious 
view  without  prejudice  from  the  authentic  Japanese  .source.  Hut  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  are  idolaters  and  heathen,  is  it  Christian 
morality  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  advantages  of  anon-Christian  nation, 
coloring  all  their  natural  happiness  with  the  dark  stain  of  injustice  ?  I  read 
in  the  Bible,  "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also  ;"  but  1  cannot  discover  there  any  passage  which  says  :  "  Who- 
soever shall  demand  justice  of  thee  smite  his  right  cheek,  and  when  he  turns 
smite  the  other  also."  Again,  I  rea<l  in  the  Kiiile :  "  If  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ;"  hut 
I  cannot  discover  there  any  passage  which  says:  "If  thou  shait  sue  any 
man  at  the  law,  and  take  away  his  coat,  let  him  give  thee  his  cloak  also." 
You  send  your  missionaries  to  Japan  and  they  advise  us  to  be  moral  and 
believe  Christianity.  We  like  to  be  moral,  we  know  that  Christianity  is 
good ;  and  we  are  very  thankful  for  this  kindness.  liut  at  the  same  time  our 
people  are  rather  perplexed  and  very  much  in  doubt  about  their  advice.  Kor 
when  we  think  that  the  treaty  stipulated  in  the  time  of  feudalism,  when  we 
were  yet  in  our  youth,  is  still  clung  to  by  the  powerful  nations  of  Christen- 
dom ;  when  we  find  that  every  year  a  gotxl  many  western  vessels  of  seal 
fishery  are  smuggled  into  our  seas ;  when  legal  cases  are  always  decided  by 
the  foreign  authorities  in  Japan  unfavorably  to  us ;  when  some  years  ago  a 
Japanese  was  not  allowed  to  enter  a  university  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  because  of  his  being  of  a  different  race  ;  when  a  few  months  ago 
the  school  board  in  San  Francisco  enacted  a  regulation  that  no  Japanese 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  public  school  *here ;  when  last  year  the  Japa- 
nese were  driven  out  in  wholesale  from  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States ;  when  our  business  men  in  San  Francisco  were  compelled  by  some 
union  not  to  employ  the  Japane.se  assistants  or  laborers,  but  the  Americans  ; 
when  there  are  some  in  the  same  city  who  speak  on  the  platform  against 
those  of  u.*;  who  are  already  here ;  when  there  are  many  men  who  go  in  pro- 
cession I  listing  lanterns  marked  "Japs  must  go  ;"  when  the  Japanese  in  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  were  deprived  of  their  suffrage;  when  we  see  some  west- 
ern people  in  Japan  who  erect  before  the  entrance  of  their  houses  a  special 
post  upon  which  is  the  notice,  "  No  Japanese  is  allowed  to  enter  here" — 
just  like  a  hoard  upon  which  is  written,  "  No  dogs  allowed ;"  when  we  are 
in  such  a  situation,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  the  western  nations 
from  one  point  of  view,  who  send  their  missionaries  to  us,  that  we  unintel- 
ligent heathens  are  embarrassed  and  hesitate  to  swallow  the  sweet  and  wann 
liquid  of  the  heaven  of  Christianity,  will  not  be  unreasonable.  If  such  be 
the  Christian  ethics — well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  heathen.  If  any 
person  should  claim  that  there  are  many  people  in  Japan  who  speak  and 
write  against  Christianity,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  and  I  will  frankly  state  that 
I  was  the  first  in  my  country  who  ever  publicly  attacked  Christianity  ;  no, 
not  real  Christianity,  but  false  Christianity — the  wrongs  done  toward  us  by 
the  people  of  Christendom.  If  any  reprove  the  Japanese  because  they  have 
had  .strong  anti-Christian  societies,  I  will  honestly  declare  that  I  was  the 
first  in  Japan  who  ever  organized  a  society  against  Christianity  -  no,  not 
against  real  Christianity,  but  to  protect  ourselves  from  false  Christianity  and 
the  injustice  which  we  received  from  the  people  of  Christendom.  Do  not 
think  that  I  took  such  a  stand  on  account  of  my  being  a  Buddhist,  for  this 
was  my  position  many  years  before  I  entered  the  Buddhist  Temple.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  will  proudly  state  that  if  any  one  discussed  the  affinity  of 
all  religions  before  the  public  under  the  title  of  Synthetic  Religion,  it  was 
I.  I  say  this  to  you  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  a  bigoted 
Buddhist  sectarian.  Really  there  is  no  sectarian  in  my  country.  Our  people 
well  know  what  alnstract  truth  is  in  Christianity,  and  we,  or  at  least  I,  do  not 
care  about  the  names  if  I  speak  from  the  point  of  teaching.  Whether  Bud- 
dhism is  called  Christianity  or  Christianity  is  named  Buddhism,  whether  wc 
are  called  Confucianists  or  Shintoists,  we  are  not  particular;  but  we  arc 
very  particular  about  the  truth  taught  and  its  consistent  application. 
Whether  Christ  saves  us  or  drives  us  into  hell,  or  whether  Gautama  Buddha 
was  a  real  person  or  there  was  never  such  a  man,  is  not  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration to  us  ;  but  the  consistency  of  doctrine  and  conduct  is  the  point  on 
which  we  put  the  greatest  importance.  Therefore,  unless  the  inconsistency 
which  we  observe  is  removed,  and  especially  the  unjust  treaty  i)y  which  we 
are  curtailed  is  revised  upon  an  equitable  basis,  our  peo[)le  will  never  cast 
away  their  prejudice  about  Christianity  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  orator  who 
speaks  its  truth  from  the  pulpit.  We  are  very  often  called  barbarians,  and 
1  have  heard  and  read  that  the  Japanese  are  stubborn  and  cannot  understand 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  I  will  admit  that  this  is  true  in  some  sense,  for 
though  they  admire  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  wonder  at  his  courage, 
though  they  approve  his  logical  argument,  yet  they  are  very  stubborn,  and 
will  not  join  Christianity  as  long  as  they  think  that  it  is  western  morality  to 
preach  one  thing  and  practice  another. 

But  I  know  this  is  not  the  morality  of  the  civili/.ed   West,  and   I  have 
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the  firm  belief  in  the  highest  humanity  and  noblest  generosity  of  the  Occi- 
dental nations  toward  us.  Especially  as  to  the  American  nation,  I  know 
their  sympathy  and  integrity.  I  know  their  sympathy  by  their  emancipation 
of  the  colored  people  from  slavery.  I  know  their  integrity  by  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  the  circumstances  which  made  the  American  people 
declare  independence  are  in  some  sense  comparable  to  the  present  state  of 
my  country.  1  cannot  restrain  my  thrilling  emotion  and  synipathetic  tears 
whenever  I  read  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  passages:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  e({ual ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  an»l  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  iilidlish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  Its  powers  in  such  forms,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likelv  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  g(»vernments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes,  and  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  wiiich  they  are  accustomed.  But, 
when  u  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies,  anil  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government." 

You,  c'ti'ens  of  this  glorious  free  United  States,  who,  when  the  right 
time  came,  struck  for  "  Liberty  or  Death  ;"  you,  who  Wiided  through  blood 
that  you  might  fasten  to  the  mast  your  bannei  of  the  stripds  and  stars  upon 
the  land  and  sea;  you,  who  enjoy  the  fruition  of  liberty  through  your 
struggle  for  it ;  you,  I  say,  may  understand  somewhat  our  position,  and  as 
you  asked  for  justice  from  your  motiier  country,  we,  too,  ask  justice  from 
these  foreign  powers. 

If  any  religion  urges  the  injustice  of  humanity,  I  will  oppose  it,  as  I 
ever  have  opposed  it,  with  my  blood  and  soul.  I  will  be  the  bitterest  dis- 
senter from  Christianity  or  I  will  be  the  warmest  admirer  of  its  gospels.  To 
the  promoters  of  this  Parliament  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  world 
who  are  assembled  here,  I  pronounce  that  your  aim  is  the  realization  of  the 
religious  union  not  nominally,  but  practically.  We,  the  forty  million  souls 
of  Japan,  standing  firmly  and  persistently  upon  the  basis  of  international 
justice,  await  still  further  manifestations  as  to  the  morality  of  Christianity. 


SHINTOISM. 


By  TiiK.  Rt.  Kkv.  Kkuciii  Sihbata. 


I  fuel  very  happy  to  lie  able  to  atlciul  tlii.s  Congress  of  Religions  as  a 
member  c)(  the  Advisory  Council,  and  to  hear  the  higli  reasonings  and  pro- 
found opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  come  from  various  countries  of  the 
world.  As  for  me  it  will  be  my  proper  task  to  explain  the  character  of 
Shintoisni,  especially  of  my  Zhikko  sect. 

The  word  Shinto,  or  Kami-no  michi,  comes  from  the  two  words  "Shin" 
or  "Kami,"  each  of  which  means  Deitv,  and  "  lo  "  or  "  michi  " — (way), 
and  designates  the  way  transmitted  to  us  from  our  Divine  Ancestors,  and  in 
which  every  Japanese  is  hound  to  walk.  Having  its  foun<lation  in  our  old 
history,  conforming  to  our  geograjjliical  positions  and  the  disposition  of  our 
people,  this  way,  as  old  as  Japan  it.self,  came  down  to  us  with  its  original 
form,  and  will  last  forever,  in.se[>arable  from  the  eternal  Imperial  House  and 
the  Japanese  nationality. 

According  to  our  ancient  .Scriptures  there  were  a  generation  of  Kami, 
or  Deities,  in  the  beginning,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  together 
with  all  tliin-js,  including  human  beings,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Japanese. 

Of  these  Deities,  D.anagi-no-Kami  anr"  Izanami-no-Kami,  the  one  a 
male  anil  lliu  other  a  female  Deity,  descending  from  Heaven  "  made  and 
consolidated"  the  land.  They  begot  numerous  Deities,  among  whom  was 
Amaterasu-ohomikami,  a  female  Deity  ("  lleavc.-shining-dreat-.Vugust,") 
and  ruled  the  '"  I'lain  of  High  Heaven."  Having  handed  the  three  Divine 
treasures  of  Vasakami-no-magatama  (gem),  Vata-no-kagami  (mirror)  and 
Kusahagi-no-tsurugi  (sword)  to  her  divine  grandson,  Ninigi-no-mikoto,  the 
august  Deity  sent  him  down  lo  the  land  of  Japan  with  these  words  of  bene- 
diction :  "'I'he  ever-fruitful  land  with  its  reed-covered  plains  and  its  lux- 
uriant rice  fields  (Japan)  is  the  land  which  our  posterity  shall  govern.  Our 
line  shall  flourish  forever  with  the' heavens  and  the  earth;"  and  ordered  the 
Deities  Amero-koyane-no-mikoto,  Ameno-futotama-no-mikoto  and  others 
to  attend  him.  Thus  originates  the  inseparable  relation  lietween  the  ever- 
unbroken  line  of  Imperial  blood,  the  ever  loyal  subjects,  and  the  fruitful 
land  of  Japan. 

Jimmu-tenno,  the  grandson  of  Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  was  the  first  of  the 
human  Kmperors.  Having  brought  the  whole  land  under  one  rule,  he  per- 
formed great  services  lo  the  Divine  .Viicestor.',,  cherished  his  subjects,  and 
thus  discharged  his  great  tilial  duty,  as  did  all  the  Kmperors  after  him.  So 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  li. 
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also  all  tliu  sul)jects  were  (lfc|)  in  tliuir  respect  and  adoraticin  toward  the 
Divine  Ancestors  and  tlie  Emperors,  their  descendants.  Though,  in  the 
course  of  time,  various  doctrines  and  creeds  were  introduced  in  the  country, 
Confucianism  in  the  reign  of  tiie  hftuenth  Kmperor  Ojin,  Huddhism  in  tlie 
reign  of  the  twenty-ninth  Emperor  Kimmei,  and  Cl\ristianity  in  modern 
limes,  the  Einpjror  and  the  sulijects  never  neglected  the  great  duty  of 
Shinto.  The  present  forms  of  ceremony  are  come  down  to  us  from  time 
immemorial  in  our  history.  Of  the  tiirce  Divine  Treasures  transmitted  from 
tlie  Divine  Ancestors,  the  Divine  Gem  is  still  held  sacred  in  the  Imperial 
I'alace,  the  Divine  Mirror  In  the  (ireat  Temple  of  Ise,  and  the  Divine 
Sword  in  the  Temple  of  Atsuta  in  the  province  of  Owari,  To  this  day,  hir 
Majesty  the  Emperor  pt-rfornis,  himself,  the  ceremony  of  worship  to  the 
Divine  Ancestors;  and  nil  the  suhjects  perform  the  same  to  the  Deities  ol 
Temples  which  are  called,  according  to  the  local  extent  of  the  festivity,  the 
national,  the  provincial,  the  local  and  the  birth-place  Temple.  When  the 
festival  day  of  Temples,  especially  of  the  birth-place,  etc.,  comes,  all  people 
who,  living  in  the  place,  are  ccmsidered  specially  protected  by  the  Deity  of 
the  Temple,  have  a  holiday  and  unite  in  performing  the  ancient  ritual  of 
worship  anti  praying  for  the  pL-rpcluity  of  the  Imperial  line,  and  for  profound 
peace  over  the  land  and  families.  The  Deities  dedicated  to  the  Temple  are 
Divine  Imperial  Ancestors,  illustrious  lovalists,  benefactors  to  the  i)lace,  etc. 
Indeed  the  Shinto  is  a  beaiiliful  Cullus  peculiar  to  our  native  land  and  is 
consiilered  the  foundation  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Im|)erial  Mouse,  the  loy- 
alty of  the  subjects,   and  the  stal)ility  of  the  Ja|)anese  .State. 

Thus  f.ir  I  have  given  a  short  description  of  Siiiiito  which  is  the  way 
in  which  every  Japanese,  no  matter  to  what  creed  -ev.-n  liuddhism,  Chris- 
tianity, etc.  he  belongs,  must  walk.  l,et  me  next  explain  briefly  the  nature 
and  origin  of  a  religious  form  of  Shinto,  /'.  r.,  of  the  /.liikko  sect  whose  tenel.s 
I  profess  to  believe. 

The  Zhikko  (practical)  sect,  as  the  name  indicates,  does  not  so  much  lay 
.stress  uijon  mere  siiow  and  speculation  as  upon  the  reali.iation  of  the  teach- 
ings. Its  doctrines  are  plain  and  simple,  and  teach  man  to  do  man's  proper 
work.  Iteing  a  new  sect,  it  is  free  from  the  old  ilogmas  and  prejudices, and 
is  regarded  as  a  reformed  sect.  The  scriptures  on  which  the  principle  teach 
lugs  of  the  i^cct  are  founded  are  Eorukoto-bumi,  Yamato-bumi  and  many 
others.  They  teach  us  that,  before  heavens  and  earth  came  into  existence, 
there  was  one  ab.solute  Deity  called  Ame-no-minakanushi-no-kami.  He  has 
great  virtue,  and  power  to  create,  to  reign  over  all  things ;  he  included 
everything  within  himself,  and  he  will  last  forever  without  end.  In  the 
beginning  the  One  Deity,  self-originated,  tctok  the  embodiments  of  two 
Deities,  one  with  the  male  nature,  and  the  other  female.  The  male  Deity  is 
called  Takami-musubi-no-kami,  and  the  female  Kaini-musubi-no-kami. 
These  two  D>.'ities  are  ii)thing  but  forms  of  the  one  substance,  and  unite 
again  in  the  Absolute  Deity,     These  three  are  calleil  the  "  Three  Deities  ol 
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CrcaliiiM."  '  'I'licy  cmiimmI  a  .i;L>iiorulii)ii  of  Deities  to  :i|)|H':ir,  \vlii>  in  tlu-ir  tiiiii 
giivc-  iiiith  to  ll)c  isiaiiils  of  the  Japanese  Arcliipela.uij,  Ihc  sun  and  moon,  llie 
niDuntaini'  and  streams,  the  Hivine  Anceslctrs,  etc.,  etc.  Su  tlieii  virtue  and 
|Miwer  are  esteenieii  wondrous  and  l)ountifnl. 

According  to  tlie  teachings  of  our  sect  we  ouglit  to  reverence  the  famous 
mountain  Fuji,  assuniini;  it  to  he  tiie  sacred  ahode  of  the  divine  Lord,  an<l 
as  the  lirain  of  the  whole  tflolie.  And,  as  every  chihl  of  tiie  llea>eniv  l)eilv 
came  inti  the  world  with  a  soul  sep;  nued  from  the  one  original  soul  of 
I)eilv,  he  ought  to  lie  just  as  the  I)eity  ordered  (in  sacred  Jai)anese  "kanna- 
gara"  )  and  make  I'liji  the  example  and  end>lem  <if  his  thought  and  action. 
For  instance,  he  must  l>e  plain  and  :  imple  as  the  form  of  the  mountain, 
make  his  liody  and  mind  pure  as  the  serenity  of  the  same,  etc.  We  should 
respect  the  present  worhl  with  all  its  jiraclical  works,  more  than  the  future 
world;  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  F^mperor  and  the  j)eace  of  the  countrv, 
and,  l)v  leading!  a  life  of  tcnjifrance  and  diligence,  C(joperating  with  one 
another  in  doing  puhlic  good^  we  shoidd  l>c  responsible  for  the  blessings  ot 
the  count  r\'. 

Tiie  founder  of  this  sect  is  llasegawa  Kakugyo,  who  was  born  in 
Nagasaki,  of  the  Ili/.en  province,  in  I.S41.  About  this  time  the  whole 
empire  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  long  series  of  atrocious  civil  strifes, 
accompanied  by  famine  aixl  i)estilencc ;  and  the  people  were  deeply 
alarmed  at  frightful  changes  due  to  physical  phenomena.  In  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  llasegawa,  full  of  grief  at  the  gloomy  state  of  things  over 
the  country,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  various  sanctuaries  of  famous  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  Shintoistic  anil  ISuddhistic  temples.  While  he  was  offering 
fervent  prayers  on  sacred  F'uji,  sometimes  on  its  summit  and  sometimes 
within  its  cave,  he  received  inspiration  through  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
mountain,  and  becoming  convinced  that  this  place  is  the  Imly  abode  of 
Ame-no-minakanushi-no-kami,  he  founded  a  new  sect  and  propagated  the 
creed  all  over  the  empire. 

After  his  death  in  the  cave,  in  his  hundred  and  sixth  year,  the  light  <if 
the  doctrines  was  handeil  down  by  a  series  of  teachers.  The  tenth  of  them 
was  my  father,  Shibata  Mananuiri,  born  at  Ogi  of  the  llizen  province  in 
1809.  He  was  also  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  when  he  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  this  sect.  Amidst  the  revolutionary  war  of  Meiji,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately,  he  exerted  all  his  power  to  propagate  his  faith  by 
writing  religious  works  and  preaching  about  the  provinces,  lie  corrected 
and  reformed  the  old  dogmas  and  prejudices,  and  gave  a  new  appellation 
"Zhikku"  to  the  sect  formerly  known  as  the  l'"uji  sect.  In  i.Srji,  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  he  returned  to  the  Shades,  and  1  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  sect. 

Now  I  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  (h)ctrines  of  our  religion  and  of 
its  history.  In  the  next  place  let  me  express  the  humble  views  that  I  have 
bad  for  some  years  on  religion. 
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As  iiiir  (Incli  ini's  tiMi'li  ii>,  :ill  aniniali!  ami  inanim;iU;  tiling's  Wvn:  Imrii 
friim  <  >iii'  I  Ir.iM-iiU'  I  >iil\ ,  a  III  I  iM'i  V  riiir  of  lliitu  lias  its  |iarli('iilar  inissinn  ; 
.so  we  oiixlit  to  lii\c'  tlii'iii  all  ami  also  to  i'i's|h><  I  the  varimis  furins  of  reliffioii 
ill  the  Wfirlil,  'I'licy  are  all  Itaseil,  I  believe,  on  the  fiinilatiieiitnl  truth  of 
reliKii)"  ;  the  difference  between  them  is  only  in  the  outward  form,  influenced 
by  variety  of  liistory,  the  disposition  of  tlie  people,  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  places  where  they  orii<inate(l.  As  it  is  impracticable  now  to 
combine  them  into  one  religion,  the  reliuionisis  oui<lil,  at  least,  to  conijiier 
hostile  feelings;  to  try  to  lind  out  the  common  truth  which  is  hidden  in  all 
forms  of  religious  thought,  and  to  unite  their  strenijth  in  searching  for  the 
common  object  of  religions. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  niorethoiiKht  that  I  wish  to  offer  here.  While  it  is 
the  will  of  Deity  and  the  aim  of  ail  religionists,  that  all  his  beloved  children 
on  the  earth  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in  one  accord,  many  counlries 
look  still  with  envy  ami  hatreil  toward  one  another,  and  iippear  to  seek  for 
Opportunities  of  making  war  under  the  slightest  pretext,  with  no  other  aim 
than  of  wringing  out  ransoms  or  robbing  a  nation  of  its  land.  Thus  regard- 
less of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Heavenly  Deilv,  they  only  inllict  pain  and 
calamity  on  innocent  jieople.  Now  anil  here  my  earnest  wish  is  this,  that 
the  time  should  come  soon,  when  all  nations  on  the  earth  will  join  their 
armies  and  navies  with  one  accord,  guarding  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  thus 
prevent  jireposterous  wars  with  each  other.  They  should  also  establish  a 
supreme  court  in  order  to  decide  the  case,  when  a  difference  arises  between 
them.  In  that  state  no  nation  will  receive  unjust  treatment  from  another, 
and  every  nation  and  every  individual  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  own 
rights  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  providence.  There  will  thus  ensue,  at  last, 
the  universal  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  seem  to  be  the  final  object  of  the 
benevolent  Deity. 

For  many  years  such  has  been  my  wisli  and  hope.  Tn  order  to  facilitate 
and  realize  this  in  the  future,  1  earnestly  plead  that  every  religionist  of  the 
world  may  try  to  edify  the  nearest  people  to  devotion,  to  root  out  enmity 
between  nations,  and  to  promote  our  common  object. 


KICH  I   RKV.  RKIC  HI  SIIIHATA,  JAl'AN. 

"l  CANNOT  HELC  IlolSCi  HONOR  T0  1HK  P^KI.IAMF.NT  OP  KKI.KIIONS  HRLD  IIEKK  IN  CHICAGO 
ASTHK  I'AKTIAl,  KFFORT  OK  1MOSK  I'MH-ANTHKOMt  nKOTHEKS  WHO  HAVK  1NI>EKTAKKN  THIS 
THE  (iKANI>EST    MEKTINIi  EVEK  HEI.D." 
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CONCKSSION  TO  NATIVK  IDKAS,  IIAVI\(i  SI'KCIAI, 
RKKKRKNCK  TO  HINDUISM. 

llV    KKV.    T.    E.   Sl.ATKR,   OK    IUNCAI.ORK,    INDIA. 

The  Hindus,  by  instinct  and  tradition,  are  the  most  religious  people  in 
the  W(irid.  'I'iiey  are  Ixirn  religiously,  they  cat,  bathe,  shave  and  write  relig- 
iously, they  die  and  are  cremated  or  Iniried  religiously,  and  fur  years  after- 
ward aie  devoutly  remembered  religiously.  'I'hey  will  not  take  a  house  or 
open  a  shop  or  ottice,  they  will  not  go  on  a  journey  or  engage  in  anv 
enterprise  without  some  religious  observance.  We  thus  appeal  in  our  mis- 
sionary effort  ttj  a  deeply  religious  nature ;  we  sow  the  gOijiel  seed  in  a 
religious  .soil. 

The  religion  of  a  nation  is  its  sucred  impulse  toward  an  ideal,  huwevt'r 
Imperfectly  apprehended  and  realized  it  may  be.  The  spirit  of  India's  relig- 
ions has  been  a  reflective  spirit,  hence  its  philosophical  character ;  and  to 
understand  and  appreciate  them  we  must  look  beyond  the  barbaric  shows 
and  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  get  to  the  undercurrents  of  native  thought, 
Hinduism  is  a  growth  from  within  ;  and  to  study  it  we  have  to  lay  bare  that 
inward,  subtle  soul  which,  strangely  enough,  explains  the  outward  form  with 
all  its  extravagances  ;  for  India's  gross  idolatry  is  connec'ed  with  her  ancient 
systems  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  with  an  extensiv  literature  in  the 
San.skrit  language  :  her  Kpic,  Puranic  and  Tantrika  mytholf  gies  anil  cosmog- 
onies have  a  theosophic  basis. 

India,  whose  worship  was  the  probable  cradle  of  all  other  similar  wor- 
shi])s,  is  the  richest  mine  of  religious  ideas;  yet  we  canno*.  speak  of  the 
religion  of  India.  What  is  styled  "  Hinduism  "  is  a  vague  tclecticism,  the 
sum  total  of  several  shades  of  belief,  of  divergent  .systems,  of  various  types 
and  characters  of  the  outward  life,  each  of  which  at  one  time  or  another 
calls  itself  Hinduism,  but  which,  apparently,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
other  beliefs.  l'",very  phase  of  religious  thought  and  philosophic  speculation 
has  been  represented  in  India.  S<jme  of  the  Hindu  doctrines  are  theistic, 
some  atheistic  and  materialistic,  others  pantheistic  -the  extreme  develop- 
ment of  idealism.  S(mie  of  the  sects  hold  that  salvation  is  obtained  by 
practicing  austerities  and  by  self-devotion  and  prayer;  some  that  faith  and 
love  (bhakti)  form  the  ruling  j)rinciple ;  others  that  sacrificial  observances 
are  the  only  means.  .Some  teach  the  <loctrine  of  predestination  ;  others  that 
of  free  grace. 

It  is  hard  for  foreigners  to  understand  the  habits  of  thought  and  life 
that  prevail  in  a  strange  country,  as  welt  as  all  the  changes  and  sacrifices 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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(lull  ciiiiNcr>i>iii  L'lil.iil.^;     .iml,   wiili    mii    l>iiisi|ui',    iii.iiici  nl  f.u  I    \Vf>U'iii 

iii>(iiu't.>i,  iiiul  iiiirliuk  iif  >|ilriliial  .iinl  |iliili»ii|iliii'   iiojk^lil,  we  t ftrii  uii 

forth  (li'iiiiuiiciiih'  till-  Irailitioiis  ainl  \viir>lii|i  of  ihc  pi-upU-,  uinl,  in  mi  llllill^, 
arc  npt,  with  our  lienvy  Iu-vIn,  tu  trainplf  mi  lii-lii'f>  and  si'iitirncnts  llmt 
have  a  ih'c\<  and  sairi-d  niol.  A  knuwled^i-  nf  ihr  inak'rial  on  which  wt- 
wiiik  i-i  (|uiti'  as  iiMpnrlanl  as  (U-fliifss  in  handliiii;  our  dxils ;  a  knowlc-dgt- 
i)(  the  soil  as  ncivs'.ury  as  Ilie  conviction  that  the  seed  is  good. 

I.ct  lis  fiance  now,  in  the  liricfcst  inanncr,  at  sonic  of  the  fiindanicntal 
ideas  and  aspects  of  Itrahinaiiical  I  lituhiisni,  that  may  liu  rc^ardc<l  as  a 
pri-jiaration  for  the  (jospcl,  and  links  liv  which  a  Christian  advocate  may 
connect  the  relit{ion  of  the  incarnation  and  the  cro>s  with  the  lli^dler  phases 
of  religions  thought  ami  life  in  Imlia,  It  should  he  home  in  mind,  however, 
througliiiiit,  that  this  foreshadowing  relation  Itetwceii  Hinduism  and  Chris- 
tianitv  is  ancient  rather  than  modern,  that  these  "  foreshadowin>js"  of  the 
gospel  are  unsuspected  hy  the  masses  of  the  people;  and,  further,  that  the 
points  of  similarity  between  the  two  faiths  are  soiiietiines  ap|>arent  rather 
than  real ;  and  that  the  whole  inipiiry  liecomes  clear  only  as  we  realise  that 
Hinduism  has  lieeii  a  keen  and  pathetic  search  after  a  salvation  to  he 
wrought  hy  man,  rather  than  a  restful  satisfaction  in  a  redemption  designed 
and  offered  l>y  (lod. 

The  underlying  element  of  all  religions,  without  which  there  can  he  no 
tpirilual  wursiiip,  is  the  belief  that  the  liiinian  worshiper  is  somehow  made 
in  the  likeness  of  the  divine.  And  the  central  thought  of  India,  which  binds 
together  all  its  conflicting  eleinenls,  is  the  revelation  of  life,  the  progress  of 
the  pilgrim  soul  through  all  finite  existences  to  reunion  with  the  inlinile. 
From  the  opening  youthful  hopefulness  an<l  self-sul'ticieiicy  depicted  in 
the  songs  of  the  Kig-veda,  where  the  spirit  is  bright  and  joyous,  and  homage 
is  given  to  the  forms  anil  powers  of  nature  the  mirror  of  man's  own  life 
and  freedom  -on  through  the  dreary  stage,  where  "the  weary  weight  of 
this  unintelligible  world"  presses  upon  the  mind,  and  the  soul  wakes  from 
the  illusive  dream  of  childlioo(l  to  experience  a  bitter  disappointment,  to 
realize  that  the  search  for  individual  lia|)piiiess  in  the  linite  or  phenomenal 
is  a  futile  one,  to  lind  that  the  world  is  a  vain  shadow,  an  empty  show,  the 
reverence  of  the  Indian  has  not  been  for  the  material  form,  but  for  pure 
spirit  for  his  own  conscious  soul  -whose  essential  unity  with  the  ilivine  is 
an  axiomatic  truth,  and  whose  power  to  abide  in  the  midst  of  all  changes  is 
the  test  of  its  everlasting  being  —  the  proof  of  its  immortality. 

The  ideal,  then,  before  which  the  Indian  agnostic  bows  is  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  soul  retires  within  itself,  in  a  slate  of  ecstatic  reverie,  the  highest 
form  of  which  is  called  Yoga,  and  meditates  on  the  secret  of  its  own  nature; 
and  having  made  the  discovery,  which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all,  that  the 
world,  instead  of  being  an  elysiiim,  is  an  illusion,  a  vexation  of  spirit,  the 
speculative  problem  of  Indian  |)hilosophy  and  the  actual  struggle  of  the 
religious  man,  have  been  how  to  break  the  dream,  get  rid  of  the  impostures 
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iif  souse  rind  linio,  cinaiuipalc  llio  self  fiDiii  tlu-  liuiidaiftrof  the  tk'cting  world, 
and  allaiii  the  -inc  lealilv  the  iiivisiliie,  the  divine.  This  can  <»nly  be 
ailiieved  by  beeoiuini,'  detached  from  material  tilings,  l)y  ceasing  to  love  the 
world,  by  the  morlilicntinn  of  desire.  And  though  this  "love  of  the  world" 
may  have  little  in  common  with  the  idea  of  the  Apostle  John,  yet  have  we 
not  here  an  al'linity  with  the  affirmation  of  Christianity,  that  "the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  arc  not  seen  are  eternal," 
(2  (.'or.  iv.  iX) ;  that  "the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,"  (i  John 
ii.  17)  ?  thfuigh  the  Christian  completion  of  that  verse — "  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  (Jod  abideth  forever" — marks  the  fundamental  defect  of  pantheistic 
India  and  its  striking  contrast  to  the  gospel. 

l"'or  the  God  of  Hinduism  is  a  pure  Intelligence,  a  Thinker;  not  a  Sover- 
eign Will  as  in  Islam,  nor  the  Lord  of  Light  and  Right  as  in  I'arseeism,  still 
less  having  any  Paternal  or  Providential  character.  Nothing  is  create<l  by 
his  power,  but  all  is  evolved  by  emanation,  from  the  one  eternal  Entity,  like 
sparks  from  fire.  No  commands  come  from  such  a  Heing,  but  all  things  How 
from  him,  as  light  from  the  sun,  or  thoughts  from  a  musing  man.  Hence, 
while  between  (jod  and  the  worshi|)er  there  is  the  most  direct  affinity,  which 
may  became  identity,  there  exists  no  bond  of  sympathy,  no  active  and  intel- 
ligent cooperation,  and  no  (juickening  jiower  being  exercised  on  the  human 
wili,  and  in  the  formation  of  character,  the  fatal  and  fatalistic  weakness  of 
Hindu  life  appears,  which  renders  the  Gospel  appeal  so  often  powerless;  the 
lost  sense  or  practical  moral  distinction,  of  the  re(^uirements  of  conscience,  of 
any  necessary  connection  between  thought  and  action,  convictions  and  con- 
duct, of  Divine  authority  over  the  soul,  of  personal  responsibility,  of  the  duty 
of  the  soul  to  love  and  honor  (lod,  and  to  love  one's  neighb.or  as  one's  self. 

Idol.atry  itself,  foolish  and  degrading  as  it  is,  .seeks  to  realize  to  the 
senses  what  otherwise  is  only  an  idea  ;  it  witnesses,  as  all  great  errors  do, 
to  a  great  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  by  distinctly  recognizing  and  liberating  the 
truth  that  underlies  the  error,  and  of  which  the  error  is  the  counterpart,  that 
the  error  can  be  successfully  combated  and  slain.  Every  error  will  live  as 
long,  and  t)nly  as  long  as  its  share  of  truth  remains  unrecognized.  Adapt- 
ing words  that  Archdeacon  Hare  wrote  of  Dr.  Arnold:  "  We  must  be 
iconoclasts,  at  once  zealous  and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the  ideas  that  the 
idols  carnalize  and  stifle."  Idolatry  is  a  strong  human  protest  against  pan- 
theism, which  denies  the  personality  of  (iod,  and  atheism,  which  denies  God 
altogether;  it  testifies  to  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  to  have  before  it 
some  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  -to  behold  a  humanized  god.  It  is  not, 
at  bottom,  an  effort  to  get  away  from  God,  but  to  bring  God  near. 

Once  more.  The  idea  of  the  need  of  sacrificial  acts,  "the  first  and 
primary  rites"  -eucharistic,  sacramental  and  i)ropitiatory  —  bearing  the 
closest  parallelism  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  prompted 
by  a. sense  of  personal  unworthiness,  guilt  and  misery — that  life  is  to  be  for- 
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fcilcil  to  llie  iliviiif  l'ii)i)ric'tor  -is  iiiL,'rainc(l  in  liic  wlmlt.'  svslt'ni  of  V'cdic 
lliniliiisni.  A  si'iisu  of  nriv'inal  CDrruptioii  has  l)C(.'ii  (ell  bv  all  classes  of 
Hindu,  as  iiidicali'd  in  the  prayer: 

"I  am  sinful,  I  commit  sin,  my  nature  is  sinful.  Save  ine,  <)  thou  lotus- 
eyetl  Hari,  the  remover  of  sin." 

The  first  man,  after  the  deiujije,  whom  the  Hindus  called  .Manu,  and  the 
1  lehrews  Noah,  offered  a  burnt  offerinij.  No  literature,  not  even  the  Jewish, 
contain.s  so  many  words  relating  to  sacrifice  as  .Sanskrit.  The  land  has  been 
.saturated  with  blood. 

'I'he  secret  of  this  great  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  authorship  of  the  institution  is  attributed  to 
"'..realion's  Lord"  himself  and  its  date  is  reckoned  as  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion. 'I'he  idea  exi.sts  in  the  three  chief  V'edas  and  in  the  lirahmanas  and 
I'npanishads  that  I'rajapati,  "the  lord  and  supporter  of  his  creatures  "  —  the 
I'urusha  ^primeval  male) — begotten  before  the  world,  becoming  half 
immortal  and  half  mortal  in  a  Ijody  fit  for  sacrifice,  offered  himself  for  the 
devas  (emancipated  mortals)  and  for  the  lienefit  of  the  world  ;  therebv  mak- 
ing all  subse<iuent  sacrifice  a  reflection  or  figure  of  himself.  The  ideal  of 
the  V'edic  I'rajapati,  mortal  and  yet  divine,  l)im.seir  both  priest  and  victim, 
wiio  by  death  overcame  death,  has  long  since  been  lost  in  India.  Among 
the  manv  gofis  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  none  has  ever  come  forward  to  claim 
the  vacant  throne  once  reverenced  by  Indian  rishis.  No  other  than  the  Jesus 
of  the  (lospels  — "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"-  has 
ever  appeareil  to  fulfill  this  primitive  idea  of  redemption  bv  the  efficacv  of 
sacrifice;  and  when  this  Christian  truth  is  preached  it  ought  not  to  sound 
strange  to  Indian  ears.  .\n  eminent  Hindu  preacher  has  said  tiiat  no  one 
can  be  a  true  Hindu  without  being  a  true  Christian. 

Hut  one  f)f  the  saddest  and  most  disastrous  facts  of  the  India  of  to-day 
is  that  modern  Hrahmanism,  like  modern  I'arseeism,  is  fast  losing  its  old 
ideas,  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  more  spiritual  portions,  the  distinctive  tenets, 
of  the  ancient  faitli.  Happily,  however,  a  reaction  has  set  in,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Kuropean  scholars  and  of  the  Arya-.Somaj  ;  and  the 
more  thoughtful  minds  are  earnestly  seeking  to  recover  from  their  sacred 
books  some  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past. 

For  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation  —  a  "  Word  of  (lod  "  —  communicated 
directly  to  inspired  sages  or  rishis,  according  to  a  theory  of  inspiration 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  religion  in  the  world,  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
Hindus,  and  is,  indeed,  universally  entertained.  \'et  the  conclusion  reached 
is  this  :  that  a  careful  comparison  of  religions  brings  out  this  striking  con- 
trast between  the  Hible  and  all  other  scriptures ;  it  esiat)lishes  its  sa/isfyini; 
character  in  distinction  from  the  seeking  spirit  of  other  faiths.  The  Hible 
shows  God  in  quest  of  man  rather  than  man  in  (|uest  of  (lod.  It  meets  the 
questions  raised  in  the  philosophies  of  the  Last,  and  supplies  their  only 
true  solution. 
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Tlu'  Vodas  present  "a  sliifliiii;  l>lav  of  liijlils  ami  .•.liadnws ;  xmu'timcs 
the  light  seems  to  j;ri)\v  l)riv;lili'i,  Imt  llie  dav  iievei  iipiiu's."  I'"iir,  on  exam- 
ining them,  we  note  a  remarkaliie  fact.  Wliile  they  show  that  liie  spiritual 
needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity  are  tiie  same — the  same  travail  of  the 
soul  as  it  bears  the  burdens  of  existence-and  contain  many  beautiful  pravers 
for  mercy  and  help,  we  fail  to  liiid  a  single  text  that  |)urports  to  be  a  Divine 
answer  to  prayer,  an  explicit  promise  of  Divine  forgiveness,  an  exi)ression 
of  experienced  peace  and  delight  in  (iod,  as  the  result  of  assured  |)ardon 
and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  realization  of  ideas.  The  Hible  alone  is 
the  ij  00k  of  Divine  Promise -the  revelation  of  the  "exceeding  riches  of 
God's  grace  "-  shining  with  increasing  britihtness  till  the  dawn  of  perfect 
day.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  uni(|ue,  not  so  much  Iti  its  ideas  as  in  its 
vitality;  a  living  and  regulating  force,  embodied  in  a  |)ersonal,  historic 
Christ,  and  chargeil  with  unfailintr  ins|)iration. 
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THE  SUPREME  END  AND  OFFICE  OF  RELIGION. 


By  the  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  O.S.P. 

The  end  and  bffice  <ji  icligion  is  to  direct  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
towatd  an  infinit^.,good,  and'  to  secure  a  perfect  fruition.  Man's  longings 
for  perfect  wisdomi  love  and  joy  are  not  aberrations  of  the  intelligence,  or 
morbid  conditions  of  ^y  kind  ;  they  are  not  purely  subjective,  blind  reach* 
ings  forth  towarci^o^Wig.  They  are  most  real  life,  excited  into  activity  by 
the  infinite  reality  of  thei  Supreme  Being,  the  most  loving  God,  calling  his 
creature  to  union  wit|fbiniise.l('  In  studying  the  office  of  religion  we  there- 
fore engage  in  tlie  invMtigatipn  of  the  highest  order  of  facts,  and  weigh  and 
measure  the  most  precious  products  of  human  conduct-  man's  endeavors  t6 
approach  his  ideal  condition.  ..     , 

l^aiiti.n,  jf  well  directed,  dedicates  our  best  efforts  to  progress  toward 
perfect  life;  and  if  religion  be  of  the  right  kind,  under  its  influence  .-ili 
huntaA  life  becomes  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  the,  ijivine  life  from  which-'  it 
sprung.  The  definition  j/f.  perfect  religious  life  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
that  w"  most  real  life ;  tire  human  spirit  moving  toward  perfect  wisdom  and 
joy  i»y  instinct  of  the  divine  Spirit  acting  up9n  it  both  in  the  inner  and 
outer  ^B^er  of  existence. 

I?eG^;neration. — But  man's  ideal  is  iliore  than  .humane  Man  would 
nevetin;  content  to  strive  after  what  is  no  better  than  his  own  best  self.  The 
longing  toward  virtue  and  happiness  is  for  the  rec?Jition  of  a  superior,  a 
divine  existence.     The  end  of  religion  is  regeneration. 

The  final  end  of  all  created  existence  is  the  glory  of  God  in  his  office  of 
Creator.  As  man  is  a  micro-cosmos,  so  the  human  nature  of  the  God-man, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  culminating  point  at  which  the  creative  act  attains  to  its 
summit  and  receives  its  last  perfection.  In  thai  li!tmanity,  and  through  it  in 
the  Deity  with  which  it  is  one  person,  we  all  are  called  to  share.  The 
supreme  end  and  office  of  religion  is  to  bring  about  that  union  and  to  make 
it  perfect. 

The  New  Life. — "  The  justification  of  a  wicked  man  is  his  transla> 
tion  from  the  state  in  which  man  is  born  as  a  son  of  the  first  Adam,  into  the 
state  of  grace  and  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  by  the  second  Adam,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."  These  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent  affirm  that  the 
boon  of  God's  favor  is  not  merely  restoration  to  humanity's  natural  inno- 
cence. Gml's  friendship  for  man  is  elevation  to  a  state  higher  than  nature's 
highest,  atfil  infinitely  so,  and  yet  a  dignity  toward  which  all  men  are  drawn 
by  the  unseen  attraction  of  divine  grace,  and  toward  which  in  their  belter 
moments  they  consciously  strive,  however  feebly  and  blindly. 
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Keligiun,  as  understood  by  Christianity,  means  new  life  for  man,  dif- 
ferent life,  additional  life,  a  superior  and  transcendent  life,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  natural  life  of  God,  given  to  man  to  elevate  him  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Deity — into  a  plane  of  existence  which  naturally  belongs  to  God 
alone. 

iVroNEMKNT  FOR  SiN. — It  may  be  asked,  why  does  Christ  elevate  us  to 
union  with  his  Father  through  suffeiing  ?  The  answer  is,  that  God  is  dealing 
with  a  race  which  has  degraded  itself  with  rebellion  and  with  crime,  which 
naturally  involve  suffering. 

God's  purpo.se  is  now  just  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  to  communicate 
himself  to  each  human  being,  and  to  do  it  personally,  elevating  men  to 
brotherhood  with  his  own  divine  Son,  making  tiieni  partakers  of  the  same 
grace  which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  sharers  hereafter  in  the  same 
blessedness  which  he  possesses  with  the  Father.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose Goil  originally  constituted  man  in  a  supernatural  condition  of  divine 
favor.  That  lost  by  sin,  God,  by  an  act  of  grace  yet  njorc  signal,  places  his 
Son  in  the  circumstances  of  humiliation  and  suffering  due  to  sin.  This  is 
ihe  order  of  atonement,  a  word  which  has  come  to  signify  a  mediation 
tiirough  suffering,  although  the  etymological  meaning  of  it  is  bringing 
together  into  one. 

In  the  present  order  of  things  atonement  is  first,  but  originally  media- 
tion, as  it  was  the  primary  need  of  imperfect  nature,  was  likewise  God's 
initial  work.  As  things  are,  too,  the  righteousness  through  sharing  the  cross 
of  Christ  elevates  man  tf)  a  degree  of  merit  impossii)le  if  the  gift  were  purely 
and  sim|)ly  a  boon. 

A  mistaken  view  of  this  matter  of  atonement  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
For  if  there  is  any  calamity  surpassing  the  loss  of  consciousness  of  sin,  it  is 
ihe  loss  of  consciousness  of  human  dignity.  If  I  must  believe  a  lie,  I  had 
rather  not  choose  the  monstrous  one  that  I  am  totally  depraved.  I  had 
rather  be  a  Pelagian  than  a  I'redestinarian.  But  neither  of  the.se  is  right. 
Christ  and  his  church  are  right;  and  they  insist  that  the  divine  life  and  light 
are  communicated  to  us  as  being  sinners,  ond  ip  an  order  of  things  both 
painful  to  nature  and  superior  to  it,  and  yet  will  allow  no  one  to  say  that  any 
man  is  or  can  be  totally  depraved. 

Religion  is  positive.  It  makes  me  good  with  Christ's  goodness.  Relig- 
ion does  es.sentially  more  than  rid  me  of  evil.  In  the  mansions  of  the 
F'alher,  Sorrow  opens  the  outer  door  of  the  atrium  in  which  I  am  pardoned, 
and  Love  leads  to  the  throne-room.  If  forgiveness  and  union  be  distinct,  it 
is  only  as  we  think  of  them,  for  to  God  they  are  one.  And  this  is  to  be 
noted :  all  infants  who  pass  through  the  laver  of  regeneration  have  had  no 
conscious  expeiience  of  pardon  of  any  kind,  and  )'et  will  consciously  enjoy 
the  union  of  filiation  for  ever.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  adults  whose  sanctification  has  h.-id  no  conscious  process  of  the 
remission  of  grave  sin,  for  many  such  have  never  been  guilty  of  it.     To 
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excite  them  to  a  fictitious  sense  of  sinfulness  is  untruthful,  unjust  and 
unchristian.  Hounding  innocent  souls  into  the  company  of  demons  is  false 
zeal  and  is  cruel.  Vet  with  some  it  seems  the  supreme  end  and  office  of 
religion.  This  explains  the  revolt  of  many,  and  their  bitter  resentment 
against  the  ministers  ard  ordinances  of  religion,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
God  whose  caricature  has  been  seated  before  their  eyes  on  the  throne  of  false 
judgment.  No  order  of  life  needs  truthfulness,  strict  and  exact  in  every 
detail,  so  much  as  that  known  as  the  religious.  The  church  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth.  The  supreme  end  and  office  of  religion  is  not  the  expia- 
tion of  sin,  but  elevation  to  union  with  God. 

Pardon  and  Love. —  The  expiation  of  sin  is  the  removal  of  an 
obstacle  to  our  union  with  God.  Nothing  hinders  the  progress  of  guileless 
or  repentant  souls,  even  their  peace  of  mind,  more  than  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions on  this  point.  Freed  from  sin,  many  fall  under  the  delusion  that 
all  is  done ;  not  to  commit  sin  is  assumed  to  be  the  end  of  religion.  In 
reality  pardon  is  but  the  initial  work  of  grace,  and  even  pardon  is  not  pos- 
sible without  the  gift  of  love. 

The  completion  of  man's  being  is  his  glorification  in  the  Godhead  :  this 
is  the  answer  to  those  who  are  shocked  at  the  thought  tiiat  Christ  came  into 
the  world  as  a  mere  sin-victim.  Christ's  sorrow  is  indeed  our  atonement, 
but  the  end  he  had  in  view  is  the  ecstatic  joy  of  the  union  of  human  nature 
with  the  divine  nature. 

The  Process. — The  process,  on  man's  part,  of  union  with  God,  is  free 
and  loving  acceptance  of  all  his  invitations,  inner  ,nd  outer,  natural  ami 
revealed,  organic  and  personal.  This  is  affirmed  by  the  dogma  ol  Trent: 
"Justification  is  not  solely  the  remission  of  sins,  but  is  the  sanctification  and 
renewal  of  the  inner  man  /if  ///e  vo/mi/my  nref'/ion  of  grace  and  gifts." 
The  main  practical  lesson  of  which  is  that  love,  the  unitive  virtue,  reigns 
supreme  in  Christian  life,  which  is  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human. 
Love  is  a  virtue  as  supremely  necessary  for  pardon  as  for  perfection.  And 
if  obedience  be  required  it  should  be  perfect  or  instinctive  obedience.  The 
instinct  of  rational  obedience  is  love. 

Loving  (lod  is  the  practical  element  in  our  reception  of  the  llolv  Spirit. 
The  fruition  of  love  is  union  with  the  beloved.  If  to  lie  regenerated  means 
to  be  born  of  God,  then  what  is  to  be  sought  after  is  newness  of  life  by  the 
immediate  contact  with  life's  source  and  centre  in  love.  The  perfection  of 
any  finite  being  is  the  closest  possible  identity  with  its  ideal.  The  supreme 
end  and  office  of  religion  is  to  cause  men  by  love  personally  to  approximate 
the  ideal,  not  merely  of  humanity,  but  of  humanity  made  one  with  the  Deity. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  process  by  a  dual  nature  such  as  man's,  is 
menaced  by  one  of  two  dangers  :  either  divorce  from  the  bodily  and  external 
life  of  man,  or  slavery  to  it  and  ilivnrce  from  the  spiritual.  The  former  is 
false  mysticism,  and  the  latter  is  forinalism.  The  one  endeavors  to  ethere- 
alize  a  being  who  is  part  of,  if  monarch  of,  a  visible  realm  ;  and  this  leads  to 
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delusions,  not  seldom  ending  in  the  wild  dream  that  one  is  irres|x>n8ible  for 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh — a  spectral  man.  The  other  is  degeneration  into 
externalism,  and  absorbs  the  soul  in  thoughts  of  the  outward  means  rather 
than  the  spiritual  ends  of  religion,  forming  an  unspiritual  character. 

But  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  synthesis.  As  a 
method  or  process  of  human  betterment,  religion  is  the  fulness  of  all  outer 
and  inner,  visible  and  invisible  aids  to  bring  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  union  of  love. 
Organizations  and  authorities  and  discipline,  sacraments  and  worship,  are 
external  channels,  helps  and  incitements  to  love,  instituted  by  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  extension  of  bis  own  external  divine  life. 

Religion  taken,  then,  at  the  highest  development,  which  is  Christianity, 
is  the  elevation  of  man  to  union  with  God,  in  an  order  of  life  transcending 
the  natural.  It  attains  this  end  by  elevating  the  soul  to  heavenly  wisdom  in 
divine  faith,  heavenly  life  in  divine  love.  This  attests  itself  not  only  by  the 
outward  criterion  of  unity  with  Christ's  Church,  but  also  by  the  inner  witness 
of  the  Spirit;  it  exalts  and  extends  the  consciousness  of  God;  it  pervades 
daily  life  and  transforms  it  with  Christ's  heroism  ;  it  infuses  into  the  soul  the 
fullest  confidence  in  God's  fatherly  oversight ;  it  imparts  deep  tranquillity, 
and  bestows  the  most  joyous  sense  of  loving  intercourse  with  that  benign 
power  which  alone  can  secure  us  the  victory  over  death  and  hell. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ideal  religious  character  is  not  formed  by  con- 
stant absorption  in  thoughts  of  the  Deity's  attribute  of  sovereignty,  but 
rather  by  meditation  on  all  the  attributes,  loving  kindf.ess  being  supreme. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  obedience  that  holds  the  place  of  honor  among 
the  virtues;  in  forming  tlie  filial  character  love  is  supreme.  Love  outranks 
all  virtues.    The  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

It  never  can  be  said  that  it  is  by  reason  of  obedience  that  men  love,  but 
it  must  always  be  said  of  obedience  that  it  is  by  reason  of  love  that  it  is 
made  perfect.  Obedience  generates  conformity,  but  love  has  a  fecundity 
which  generates  every  virtue,  for  it  alone  is  wholly  unitive.  The  highest 
boast  of  obedience  is  that  it  is  the  first-born  of  love.  As  the  Humanity  said 
of  the  Divinity,  "I  go  to  the  Father,  because  the  F'ather  is  greater  than  I," 
so  obedience  says  of  love,  "I  go  to  my  parent-virtue,  for  love  is  greater 
than  I." 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY. 

By  Piiii.ii'  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 


*  1 


It  is  impossible,  of  course,  within  tiie  limits  of  this  iirief  paper,  even  to 
state  the  entire  argument  for  the  immortality  of  man.  The  most  that  I  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  mdicate  those  main  lines  of  reasoning  which  appeal  to  the 
average  intelligent  mind  as  continnatory  of  a  belief  in  immortality  already 
existent 

Three  or  four  considerations  should  be  noticed  at  the  outset. 

First,  It  is  doubtful  if  any  reasoning  on  this  subject  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  man  if  he  did  not  have  precedently  at  least  a  capacity  for  immor- 
tality. However  we  may  define  it,  there  is  in  man's  nature  that  which 
makes  him  susceptible  to  the  tremendous  idea  of  unending  existence  as  an 
attribute  ot  his  own  spirit. 

Here  sits  he,  shaping  wings  to  fly ; 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery. 
He  names  the  name  Eternity  I 

It  would  seem  as  if  only  a  deathless  being,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  in 
which  all  forms  of  life  perce]>tii)le  in'  his  senses  are  born  and  die  in  endless 
succession,  could  think  \A  himself  as  capai)le  of  surviving  this  universal 
order.  The  capacity  to  raise  and  discuss  the  ({uestion  of  immortality  has, 
therefore,  implications  that  radically  difference  man  from  all  other  creatures 
about  him  Just  as  he  could  not  think  of  virtue  without  a  capacity  for  vir- 
tue, so  he  could  not  think  of  immortality  without  at  least  a  capacity  for  that 
of  which  he  thinks. 

The  second  preliminary  consideration  is  that  immortality  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  theism.  Theism  makes'  immortality  rational,  if  not  neces- 
sary. Atheism  makes  it  incredible,  if  not  unthmkahlc.  The  highest  form 
of  the  belief  in  immortality  inevitably  roots  itself  in,  and  is  part  of,  the 
soul's  belief  in  God.  Most  reasonably  has  Kotiie  said  :  "  Wer  an  einem 
Gott  glaubt,  der  muss  auch  an  die  Fortdauer  des  Menschen  nach  dem  Todc 
glauben.  Ohne  eine  seiche,  gabe  es  keine  Welt  die  als  Zweck  Gottes 
denkbar  ware." ' 

A  third  consideration  is  that  a  scientific  proof  of  immortality,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  "scientific  proof,"  is,  at  present,  impossible. 
The  life  of  the  human  spirit  is  a  transcendent  fact.  It  cannot  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  phenomena  of  nature  on  which  the  scientific  mind  is  turned. 

•  "  He  who  believes  in  a  God  must  lielleve  In  llie  coiitintianct-  of  man  after  death.  With- 
out such  a  faith  there  is  no  world  that  would  \x  thinkable  as  an  end  of  (iod." 
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Even  the  miracle  of  a  physical  resurrection,  while  it  would  lie  demonstra- 
tion uf  revivul  fiom  death,  would  not  prove  immortality  ;  for  it  would  be  a 
transaction  ijuite  aa  much  un  the  plane  of  the  material  as  revival  from  a 
swoon,  and  as  death  su|)ervcncd  once  it  might  supervene  again.  Demon- 
stration of  immortality  lies  si'Icly  in  the  sphere  of  personal  experience.  'The 
man  who  from  blindness  attainN  sight  has  demonstration  of  the  reality  of 
vision,  but  even  he  could  not  demonstrate  that  reality  to  blind  men.  So 
only  the  soul  that  has  eiiteied  upon  immortality  has  demonstration  of  that 
supreme  reality  ;  and,  "  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,"  yet  would 
he  be  incapable  of  demonstrating  immortality  to  mortal  men. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  immensely  suggestive  that,  while  St.  I'aid 
evidently  argues  immortality  from  the  attested  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Jesus 
himself  utters  no  word  basing  the  doctrine  of  immortality  on  the  mere  fact 
of  his  return  from  death  into  the  sphere  of  sen,«e — perce|)tion.  True,  he 
said  to  his  disciples:  "Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,"'  but  that  was  an 
afilirmation  entirely  apart  from  the  implication  of  physical  resurrection. 

>!one  of  the  highest,  the  es.sentially  spiritual  facts  of  man's  knowledge 
and  experience  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  is  known  as  scientific  |)roof. 
God,  the  soul,  truth,  love,  righteousness,  repentance,  faith,  beauty,  the 
good, — all  these  are  unapproachable  by  scientific  tests ;  yet  the.se,  and  not 
salts  and  acids  and  laws  of  cohesiim  and  chemical  affinity  and  gravitation, 
are  the  supreme  realities  of  man's  life,  even  in  this  world  of  matter  and 
force.  Immortality  is  the  conscious  experience  of  the  essential  and  inde- 
structible life  of  the  spirit.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  subjected 
to  scientific  tests. 

When  one  demands  scientific  proof  of  immortality,  then  it  is  as  if  he 
demanded  the  linear  measurement  of  a  |>rinciple,  or  the  Troy-weight  of  an 
emotion,  or  the  color  of  an  affection,  or  as  if  he  should  insist  upon  finding 
the  human  soul  with  his  scalpel  or  microscope.' 

Another  (foiirt/i)  consideration  is  that  immortality  is  inseparable  from 
personality.  The  whole  significance  of  man's  existence  lies  ultimately  in 
its  discreteness — in  the  evolution  and  persistence  of  the  self-conscious  ego. 
Men  cheat  themselves  with  phrases  who  talk  about  the  re- absorption  of  the 
finite  soul  in  the  infinite  soul,  and  call  that  immortality.  The  finite  and  the 
infinite  co-exist  in  this  world  ;  that  of  itself  is  proof  that  they  may  co-exist 
in  the  next  world,  and  forever.  The  absorption  of  the  conscious  finite  into 
the  infinite  is  untiiiiikable  save  as  the  annihilation  of  the  finite.  Martineau 
says  with  great  force  :  "  We  are  here  in  contact  with  something  greater  than 
the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  with  the  very 

<  Better:  "  Because  I  live  and  ye  shall  live." 

2 "It  is  to  a  thinking  being  quite  impossible  to  think  himself  non-existent,  ceasing  to 
think  and  live;  so  far  does  everyone  carry  in  himself  the  proof  of  immortality,  and  (juite 
sptmlanfoiisly.  Hut  as  soon  as  the  man  will  be  objective  and  go  out  of  himself,  so  soon  as  he 
will  dogmatically  grasp  a  personal  duratiou  to  bolster  up,  in  cockney  fashiim,  that  inward 
assurance,  he  is  lost  in  contradiction." — Corllie. 
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cruwn  and  culmination  of  the  world's  prncuss ;  and  thuiigli  its  Mcale  l>e 
finite,  yet  in  comparison  with  it  the  impersonal  power  in  the  univerKe  is 
immeasurably  lower;  so  that  if,  in  virtue  of  its  infinity,  it  really  swallowed 
up  the  personal  life  at  the  end  of  the  mortal  term,  it  would  he  more  like  the 
sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch  than  the  takinj^  of  Unoch  hy  (»od.  I'erson- 
ality  is  not  the  largest,  hut  it  is  the  highest  fact  in  the  known  cosmos:  and 
if  death  has  power  over  it,  there  is  nothing  which  death  spares;  it  can  undo 
the  utmost  which  the  Divine  will  has  wrought." 

K<|ually  do  they  stultify  themselves  with  a  false  ideal,  who,  in  the  beau- 
tiful,  melancholy  prayer  of  George  Eliot,  cry: 

C),  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible. 
Of  those  immortal  dea<l  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
.  And  with  their  mild  |)ersistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 
So  to  live  is  heaven  : 
'I'o  make  undying  music  in  the  world. 

In  plain  prose,  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  author's  express 
avowal,'  this  means  that  the  supreme  aim  of  life  is  to  distill  aspiration  and 
effort  and  even  personality  itself  into  force  that  shall  feed  the  life  of  the  com- 
ing generation,  which,  in  its  turn,  shall  pour  itself  in  self-effacing  tribute  into 
the  life  of  the  next,  and  so  on  and  on,  with  no  result  save  the  bettered  phe- 
nomenal life  of  each  succeeding  generation,  generation  following  generation 
in  eternal  prelude  to  something  that  never  arrives.  A  thousand  ages  perish 
to  give  a  brighter  bloom  to  the  thousand  and  first,  which  also  perishes  for  the 
transient  benefit  of  its  successor. 

With  the  semblance  of  deeply  religious  self-abnegation,  this  idea  of 
human  destiny  mocks  the  heart  and  hope  of  man  by  eternally  frustrating  the 
supreme  end  of  a  spiritual  creation.  The  treasures  of  life  —  of  its  struggle 
and  passion  and  pain  —  are  inseparable  from  personality,  from  the  ever-un- 
folding and  perfecting  being  in  whom  the  continuity  of  experience  conserves 
the  results  of  all  the  divine  education  of  man.  The  whole  movement  of 
human  history  is  toward  the  perfected  individual  consciously  fulfilling  him- 
self in  the  perfected  society   -the  realized  and  manifest  Kingdom  of  (Jod. 

The  destruction  of  pers<mality  is  for  man  the  extinction  of  being.  Kx- 
tinction  is  remediless  wa.stc.     In    nature   there   is   no   waste.     Individuals 

•  V.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  his  Essays,  says:  "  I  rememljer  liow,  at  Cambridge,  I  walked 
with  her  once  in  tlie  Fellows'  Garden  of  Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May ;  and  she,  stirred 
somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as  her  text  the  three  words  which  have  been  used  so 
often  as  the  inspiring  trnmpct-call  of  men  —  tlie  words  God,  Immortality,  Duty —  pronounced 
with  terrible  earnestness  how  inconceivable  was  the  first,  how  unlwlievable  the  second,  and 
yet  how  peremptory  and  absolute  the  third." 
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|K-rihli,  l)Ut  llii'  lv|H'  icniitih^i  in  |ifr|>('liiiilly  ri'ctirriiiK  (orinit  that  l)Ut  ri'|ii-iU 
llic  lUili-codiMit  fiirnis  hy  aliM)il>iiiK  lli<-ir'  ilisurKaiii/cil  siilixlaiu'c.  'I'licrc  ix 
succL'Ksidi),  and  llicrc  is  (■I'liiioniv,  Imt  no  ailvaui'c.  In  man,  l)i-i'nii!*o  he  is  a 
spiritual  |H-rs<inaiitv,  Ihcn-  is  Ihi-  |iiissiliilily  and  Ihi-  rfali^ation  i>f  cndlcKs 
progress,  not  the  nicre  rfcurrcncc  of  typeu  mmrislud  im  the  decay  of  preced- 
inK  types,' 

'I'he  loss  of  personality  is  utter  loss  nf  bcinx,  and  HUch  Kcif-ulineKntion 
as  the  poetess  contemplates,  were  it  possible,  would  he  final  suicide  and  the 
lapse  of  human  life  into  absolute,  hopeless  failure,  'i'he  plea  that  the  desire 
for  "personal  immortality"  (as  if  there  were  or  could  be  an  impersoiud 
immortality)  is  scllish,  is  at  once  specious  and  false,  i'he  greatest  service 
which  we  can  render  to  our  kind,  present  or  future,  is  by  and  Ihrouijh  the 
fulness  and  strength  and  sweetness  of  personalilv  to  which  we  attain.  To 
covel  this  is  the  supreme  passion  of  unsellishness.  Heiuf;  makes  doing  for- 
ever precious  and  fruitful.  "One  sows  and  another  reaps,"  said  Jesus,  but 
in  order  "that  both  he  that  sows  and  he  that  reaps  may  rejoice  together." 

There  is  no  standing-ground  between  personal  immortality  and  anni- 
hilation, as  there  is  none  between  theism  and  atheism,  between  a  spiritual 
faith  and  the  blank  negations  of  materialism.  The  deepest  philosophy 
underlies  the  verse  of  Tennyson  when  he  sings  : 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 

Shoulil  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 

'i'he  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Keinerging  in  the  general  .Soul, 
Is  faith. as  vague  as  all  unswcet : 

Internal  form  shall  still  divide 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet. 

I,  The  argument  for  immortality  jjresents  as  its  first,  if  not  its  weight- 
iest consideration  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  well-nigh  universal.  Practically  it  is  co-extensive  and  co-etaneous 
with  the  human  race.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  belief  in  God.  Within  the 
l)ounds  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  people,  nor  even  a  considerable  tribe, 
entirely  destitute  of  some  idea  of  God.  Quatrefages  and  other  anthropolo- 
gists make  this  afTirmation.  In  the  case  of  rare  apparent  exceptions  it  is 
s.ife  to  assume  that  these  arc  due  to  a  lack  of  adc(|uate  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  investigators.     So  intimately  are  these  two  ideas  related 

«  "  Psychologically,  there  can  be  no  greater  descent  than  the  steps  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal." — Martincan,  "  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  nature  (unless  it  he 
the  reputed  bldlting  out  of  suns  in  the  s-e'lar  heavens)  which  can  be  compared  in  wastefulness 
with  the  extinction  of  great  minds;  their  gathered  resources,  their  matured  skill,  their  lumin- 
ous insight,  iheir  un'ailing  tact,  are  not  like  instincts  that  can  be  handed  down;  they  are  abso- 
lutely personal  and  inalienable ;  grand  conditions  of  future  power,  unavailable  for  the  race,  and 
perfect  for  an  ulterior  growth  of  the  individual.  If  that  growth  is  not  to  be,  the  most  brilliant 
genius  bursts  and  vanishes  as  a  fire-work  in  the  night."— MrV/, 
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llif  iilcii  <if  (iiiil  mill  ilu'  iili'ii  iif  iIk*  |ii'i'<liiiiililc'  mhiI  tlmt  it  is  nut  nur- 
prihiiiK  to  tiixl  tlu-in  litlil  cn-i-xtuiisivfly  liy  nintikiitil. 

\Vp  niiisl  not  fxnK^piiili-  Ihi-  wt-iKlit  of  tliis  iiiiivfr!*ul  ln-lii-f  as  an  arwu- 
nicnl ;  yet  we  ithoulil  not,  like  I'veii  so  aiiitc  and  profouiul  a  lliiiikcr  an  Mar- 
lineau,  attach  to  it  Icsh  importuncL-  than  it  merits.  'I'hat  an  idea  in  univerHal 
at  some  partii'iihir  period  of  time  is  not  neeessarily  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Nor  is  even  antii|uily  a  guaranty  of  truth.  Superstitions  are  ohi.  .Still,  even 
in  the  case  of  superstitions,  we  lind  that  they  have  a  core  of  truth,  and  it  is 
this  which  ^ivcs  them  persistence.  Hut  when  an  idea,  and  an  idea  of  such 
si^nilicancc  and  seriousness  as  the  idea  of  immortality,  is  not  only  universal, 
hut  also  co-existent  with  the  entire  ascertainable  history  of  the  race,  when 
that  idea  gathers  strenf(th  and  clearness  and  elevation  with  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  when  that  idea  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  expression  of  an  aspir- 
ation as  well  as  an  instinct  or  intuition,  and  works  as  an  ennoi>linK  enerxy 
upon  the  spring's  of  motive  and  purpose,  allying  itself  with  all  that  is  loftiest 
and  purest  in  human  feeling  and  hope  and  endeavor,  then  its  universality 
takes  on  a  very  hi^h  eviilential  value. 

Imniortality  is  not  merely  an  idea  to  which  man  in  his  progress  upward 
from  the  hrute  has  attained  ;  it  is  also  and  increasin>;ly  a  desire. 

Thou  madcst  man,  he  knr>ws  not  why, 
lie  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die. 

There  is  in  hunmiiily  an  instinctive  rcvctit  a^'ainst  death.  This  is  far 
more  than  our  natural  recoil  from  the  pain  of  physical  dissolution.  There  is 
a  vaRue  fear  of  what  may  l)c  l)eyon(l  : 

The  tlread  of  somclliin.L;  after  death, 

'l"he  undiscovered  country  from  whose  liourne 

No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

The  fear  of  death  is  due  in  part  also  to  the  still  imperfect  discrimina- 
tion in  the  minds  of  most  men  between  the  fact  of  mere  physical  dissolution 
and  complete  extincticm  of  being.  Death  is  the  |)al|)able  contradiction  of 
life.  Man  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die,  and  instinctively  revolts  from  the 
threatened  termination  of  his  existence. 

The  belief  in  immortality  and  the  aspiration  for  immortality,  notwitli- 
standing  apparent  exceptions  which  a  particular  time,  when  special  moods 
are  dominant,  seems  to  present,  grow  .stronger  with  the  growth  of  men,  and 
they  are  strongest  in  the  best.  The  wisest  and  the  most  spiritual  mav  be 
the  least  dogmatic,  but  they  hold  the  firmest  and  the  most  efficacious  faith 
in  the  persistence  of  the  human  sjjirit  through  and  beyond  the  death  of  the 
body.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  broad  and  multiform  fact  of  experience 
and  observation.  Man  does  believe  that  he  was  not  made  to  die,  and  that 
belief,  allying  with  itself  the  most  of  the  faiths  and  hopes  and  purposes  that 
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make  life  worth  liviiii;,  becomes  a  reasonable  evidence  that  the  belief  is  a 
result  and  reflex  of  the  possession  of  immortality." 

Moreover,  the  universality  and  strength  of  the  desire  suggest  its  fulfill- 
ment. There  is  prophecy  in  pure  and  persistent  desire,  if  we  believe  in 
God.  The  principle  of  correlation  in  nature  gains  in  .significance  and  scope 
as  it  is  carried  up  to  the  spiritual  plane.  The  adaptation  of  supply  to  need 
in  the  whole  realm  of  creature-life  surely  does  not  cease  the  moment  we 
rise  above  the  level  of  sense.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  if  a  man  has  an 
appetite  antl  a  need  for  an  existence  beyond  the  material  life  which  he 
shares  with  plants  and  animals,  there  is  provision  for  that  appetite  and 
need  in  the  divine  ordering  of  the  universe. 

In  the  ex|)erience  of  men  we  see  instinct  growing  into  idea,  and  idea 
ripening  into  conviction,  and  conviction  .shaping  not  only  philo.sopliy  but  the 
entire  conduct  of  life,  That  conviction  gives  steadiness  and  scope  to  the 
thinker,  patience  to  the  sufferer,  and  energy  and  ins|>iratlon  to  the  toiler, 
for  it  makes  life  intelligible  when  otherwise  it  would  sink  in  confusion  and 
hopelessness.  "  For  my  own  part,"  says  John  Fiske,  "  I  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  not  in  the  .sense  in  which  I  accept  the  demonstrable 
truths  of  science,  but  as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
God's  work."  Man  is  God's  creature,  the  evolution  of  his  thought  and 
the  prf)duct  of  his  love,  and  his  instinctive  belief  that  life  is  life  forever- 
more  is  but  his  "  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God's  work." 

The  denial  of  immortality  is  always  an  artificial  product  of  human 
thinking  ;  it  is  not  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress  of  thought,  but  the  corol- 
lary of  that  philosophy  which  regards  humanity  not  as  an  end,  but  as  "a 
local  incident  in  an  endless  and  aimless  series  of  cosmical  changes." 

2.  An  argument  for  immortality  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  —  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  man  as  an  intelligent  being.  I  cannot 
pause  here  to  consider  the  materialistic  conception  of  mind  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  life  after  the  organism  has  perished,  because  it 
identifies  mind  with  organism.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  these  trenchant  sen- 
tences from  Fiske  : 

"The  only  thing  which  cerebral  physiology  tells  us,  when  studied 
with  the  aid  of  molecular  physics,  is  against  the  materialist,  as  far  iis 'f  goes. 
It  tells  us  that,  during  the  present  life,  although  thought  and  feeling  are 
always  manifested  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  form  of  matter,  yet  by  no 
possibility  can  thought  and  feeling  be  in  any  sense  the  products  of  matter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grossly  unscientific  than  the  famous  remark  of 
Cabanis,  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.     It  is  not 

"  '  Jeder  fiihlt,  class  er  etwas  Anderer  ist,  alscin  voneinem  Andern  eiiist  belebles  Nii.lils. 
Darans  entsteht  ilim  die  Ziiversirht,  dass  der  Tod  wohl  seiiiem  Lebcn,  jcdocli  niclit  seinem 
Daseynein  Ende  machen  kann." — Schopenhauer. 

"  Everyone  feels  that  he  is  something  other  than  a  nothing  animated  by  another.  From 
this  arises  in  him  the  confidence  that  death,  throngh  it  may  end  his  life,  cannot  make  an  end 
of  his  being." 
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even  correct  U>  sav  that  thoui'lit  goes  on  in  the  brain.  Wliat  goes  on  in 
the  brain  is  an  amazingly  complex  series  of  molecular  movements,  with 
which  tl\pught  and   feeling  are  in  some  unknown  way  correlateil,  not  as 

effects  or  as  causes,  but  as  concomitants The   materialistic 

assumption  .  .  .  that  the  life  of  the  soul  accordingly  ends  with  the 
life  of  the  body,  is  perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless  assump- 
tion  that   is  known   to  the  history  of  philoso])hy." 

(Observe  (l)  Man's  /<ou'er  of  t/ioug/it.  In  the  midst  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, he  is,  in  comparison,  by  all  material  measurements,  an  insigniticani. 
mote.  Vet  within  him  resides  a  power  to  know  that  universe,  to  study  its 
.structure,  ])henomena  and  laws,  to  discover  and  subject  to  his  service  its 
forces,  and  to  know  himself  as  at  once  a  part  of  it  and  above  it.  Vast  as  it 
is  it  slirinks  into  insignificance  cojnpared  with  himself,  for  search  as  he  will 
he  linds  nothing  so  great  as  iiiniself,  an  invisible,  imponderable  intelligence 
looking  out  upon  things  and  recreating  them  in  his  imagination  nothing 
save  as  he  discovers  the  intinite  mind  which  is  the  perfect  archetype  of  his 
own.  With  his  mathematics  he  measures  distances  that  exhaust  the  power 
of  svmbols  to  express.  Witli  his  eve  pressed  to  the  telescope  that  his  own 
genius  has  invented  he  penetrates  ilbmitable  space  and  studies  the  star  so 
remote  that  its  light  has  s])ed  through  millenniums  before  it  reached  his 
pedestal,  the  earth,  and  yet,  as  Parker  said,  "  The  biggest  star  is  at 
the  little  end  of  the  telescope."  "  lie  finds  as  little  l)ar  to  his  mind  in  time 
as  he  linds  in  space,  and  actually  existent  only  in  the  present  moment, 
dwells  familiarly  amid  scenes  and  events  long  past,  or  pushes  forward  with 
imaginative  insight  into  rges  and  experiences  in  the  far  future.'  Subject 
in  ;:ommon  with  crystal  and  \t\-,\\\\.  and  beast  to  the  laws  and  forces 
of  matter,  he  yet  transcends  all  laws  of  the  material  world  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Fulliiling  his  allotted  cycle  of  birth,  growth,  maturity  and 
decay,  like  the  lower  organisms  that  surround  him,  he  is  yet  conscious  ihat 
his  mind  has  no  measurable  or  perceptible  cycle,  but  ever  expands  and 
advances  and  ascends  as  if  possessed  of  infmite  and  eternal  capabilities. 
"All  our  intellectual  acti(jn,"  savs  Kmerson,  "bestows  a  feeling  of  absolute 
existence." 

Hetween  tiiis  nature  an<l  exj)erience  of  unlimited  intelligence,  and  the 
idea  of  extinction  at  the  end  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  there  is  a  contrast 
and  contradiction  so  violent  and  surprising  that  the  |)crpetual  existence  of 
the   mind  becomes  a  necessity  of  rotional  thought.-'      The  perishability  of 

>  "  The  iiiiiul  lias  the  faculty  of  comprussiiii;,  l>y  one  niit,'lity  cffnrt,  the  im  iilt-iits  of  a  life, 
even  of  centuries,  into  a  tlasli-like  rcenactmenl." — /,(.('  ll'ii/lmc  in  //(<■  /')  imr  of  India, 

2  "  Some  of  the  philosophers  who  were  least  divine  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  yet  came  to  this  point,  that  whatever  motions  the  spirit  of  man  could  act  and  perform 
without  the  orj^ans  of  the  Imm'v,  mi^'ht  remain  alter  death  ;  which  were  only  those  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  of  the  affections,  |  affections  in  the  philosophical  sense  |  so 
immortal   and  incorrui)tibie  a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  to  them  to  he." — Lord  Haioti, 

"  To  me  tlieetern:  '  existence  of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my  idea  of  activity." — (ioellie. 
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things  I'iiisos  no  (lifliiultv  to  our  ininil.s,  but  from  the  idea  oT  tiie  pcrish- 
ahilily  of  puru  intuMigcncc  the  miiul  recoils  as  from  sometiiing  inherently 
monstrous  and  incredible. 

<  )bserve  (j)  Mii>/'.\  (H/iiic/'/y  /or  iiteals.  A  unLversal  characteristic  of 
man,  and  one  that  increases  with  astonisiiing  rapidity  as  he  gt(jws  in  mental 
and  moral  attainments,  is  his  |)o\ver  of  conceivnig  better  than  he  has  realized 
or  apparently  can  realize.  He  lives  a  prophetic  life.  .l-]acli  step  forward 
brings  him  to  larger  ]>romise  than  fullilment.  He  is  never  satisfied, because 
every  attainment  which  full'dls  his  aspiration  deepens  and  bnjadens  his 
power  and  impulse  to  asijire.  Kvery  height  of  knowledge  gained  discloses 
oilier  and  loftier  heights.  The  future  forever  beckons  him  to  a  larger  good. 
Kverv  life,  even  the  best,  is  but  a  prophecy  of  what  it  may  become.  A 
tlower,  a  tree,  or  an  animal  attains  completeness ;  but  man  does  not.  His 
life  is  a  jjcrpetual  education.  He  lives  less  and  less  in  the  realm  of  mere 
facts,  and  more  and  nKjre  in  the  realm  of  ideals,  continually  stimulating 
himself  with  the  forecasts  of  his  growing  capacity  to  see  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  good.  Day  by  <lay  he  is  sweetly  tormented  by  the  visions  of 
an  ideal  excellence  that  rise  in  ever  new  loveliness  before  him.  "We  are 
adapted  to  infinity;  we  are  hard  to  please,  and  love  nothing  which  ends."' 

Man's  capacity  for  ideals  ajjpears  prominently  in  his  ideals  of  inlttirc. 
I'here  is  no  limit  to  his  desire  for  knowledge  and  his  aspiration  for  increas- 
ing fullness  of  being.  His  daily  lile,  amidst  all  its  sordidncss  and  sluggish 
or  feverish  toil  for  near  and  low  ends,  is  yet  illuminated  with  glim|)ses  of 
higher  and  highest  ends.  How  much  of  man's  labor  is  absurdly  im|)rac- 
tical  if  he  be  but  an  ei)hcmeron.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the  thinker,  the  man 
or  woman  who  makes  bread-winning  the  avocation  and  the  winning  of 
thoughts  and  insights,  treasures  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  vocation,  lives 
not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  We  acipiire  much  that  is  not  only  useless, 
but  even  cumbersome  if  death  ends  all.  We  begin  to  know,  and  die.  We 
begin  to  be,  and  |)erish.  ( )ur  life  is  a  glorious  vestibule  that  leads  t<)-- 
nolhing,  unless  it  be  true  that  our  existence  here  is  but  a  schooling  for 
larger  existence  hereafter.  "  We  must  infer  our  destiny  from  the  prejiara- 
tion."  The  cidture  of  which  we  conceive  and  for  which  we  aspire  and 
strive  derives  its  entire  significance  from  its  everlasting  utility. 

Kven  nuire  important  than  his  ideals  of  culture  are  man's  idi-ah  of 
cliaracti-r.  His  growth  in  knowledge  and  capacity  for  truth,  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  his  growth  in  moral  sense,  in  perception  of  moral  good,  in 
ideals  of  justice  and  holiness.  He  sees  a  possii)le  excellence  of  character, 
and  aspires  to  its  attainment.  He  conceives  a  moral  order  of  human  life 
and  strives  to  realize  it.  With  every  stej)  of  advance  in  power  to  perceive 
moral  excellence  he  becomes  more  vividly  conscious  of  defeat  within  him 
and  about  him.  There  is  a  finer  justice  in  his  highest  thought  than  is 
executed  in  life.  There  is  a  richer  beneficence  in  his  best  feeling  than  is 
manifest  in  human  society.     Life  is  full  of  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
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iili-al  ^'oixliicss  wliieli  he  L-liciislics  in  liis  tiiiinl.  A  Ncru  i>  ciDwiicd  ;iiul  a 
St.  I'aul  is  beheaded  ;  a  Borgia  receives  the  tiara  and  a  Savonarola  is 
burned  at  tiie  stake  ;  an  Augustus  wins  an  empire  and  a  Christ  is  crucified. 
Slowly  comes  the  reversal  of  human  judgments,  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions right  the  wrongs  of  their  predecessors ;  but  only  because  the  moral 
ideals  of  men  rise  and  expand  and  develop  ever  increasing  power  in  the 
ineradicable  faith  of  an  immortality  which  gives  scope  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  education  of  man.  Immortality  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation 
of  man's  moral  ideals  and  to  save  him  from  falling  into  utter  confusion  and 
despair,  in  view  of  the  inequalities  of  human  life.  "  A  moral  world,"  says 
Martineau,  "cannot  be  final  unless  it  be  everlasting."  Here,  as  in  the 
realm  of  pure  intelligence,  man  has  no  cycle,  but  a  vista  of  perpetual  pro- 
gress. Goodness  and  blessedness  alike  are  dreams  unrealized,  and  but  for 
immortality,  unrealizable.  The  soul  is  cheated  of  its  most  splendid  heritage 
if  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  this  life  are  not  prophetic  of  ultimate  experi- 
ence. 

From  the  moral  view  of  man's  nature  and  life,  even  more  powerfully  than 
from  the  intellectual  view,  the  mind  is  turned  to  the  conviction  that  death  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  unending  life  of  the  soul.  "Das  hochste  Gut  ist,  prak- 
tisch,  nur  unter  der  Voraussetzung  der  Unsterbliclikeit  der  Seele  moglich  ; 
mithin  diese,  als  unzertreunlich  mit  dem  moralischen  gesetz  verbunden,  ein 
Poslulat  der  reinen  praktischen  V'ernunft."  ' 

Ohserve  {3)  Man's  fa/>t>ci/y /or  In'e.  Like  his  capacity  for  knowledge 
this  is  presumptive  evidence  of  immortality,  because  it  has  no  adequate,  no 
complete  satisfaction  in  this  narrow  earthly  sphere.  f)n  the  lowest  ])lane  of 
savage  life,  man  shares  with  the  beasts  the  passions  that  insure  self-pccser- 
vation  and  the  continuation  of  the  species.  But  as  he  slowly  rises  in  the 
scale  of  being  he  develops  domestic  affections.  These  pass  outward  and 
upward  into  love  of  community,  tribe,  nation,  and  finally  humankind. 
Philanthropy  appears — an  unselfish  regard  for  the  good  of  all  others.  With 
the  growth  of  religion,  he  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  beings  and 
spiritual  relations.  I  le  becomes  capable  not  only  of  self-denial,  but  also  of 
self-sacrifice.  His  heart  grows  large,  and  the  impulse  to  serve  passes  into  a 
principle  and  law  of  his  being.  With  increasing  power  to  love  arises 
increasing  need  of  love.  His  nature  craves  response.  The  response  of  his 
fellow-creatures  does  not  entirely  meet  his  need.  Man  must  have  something 
more  than  man.  His  perception  of  G(;d  as  the  absolute  good  (piickens  in 
his  soul  an  ever-deepening  aspiration  for  divine  communion.  lie  feels,  often 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  but  with  even  greater  force  what  Augustine  has 
expressed  in  his  passionate  crv  :  "()  God,  thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself, 
and  the  heart  is  disquieted  until  it  rests  in  thee ! " 

>  "  The  highest  good,  practically,  is  possible  only  under  the  presupposition  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  ;  consequently  this,  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  moral  law,  is  a  postu- 
late of  the  pure  practical  reason." — Kant, 
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As,  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual  life,  he  eagerly  pressess  his 
way  from  the  diversity  and  nuiltiplicitv  of  phenomena  to  the  unity  and 
simplicity  of  law,  and  cannot  rest  short  of  the  universal  and  alisolute  Law 
— the  effluence  and  expression  of  the  absolute  mind,  so,  in  his  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  he  seeks  the  coiirdination  and  fulfilment  of  all  his  moral  per- 
ceptions and  affections  in  the  absolute  Good.  The  Hebrew  psalmist  has 
given  voice  to  this  deepest  human  longinj^ :  "  .My  heart  crieth  out  for  (jod, 
for  the  living  God.  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  "  'l"he 
goal  of  his  desire  is  the  divine  Life  and  Love  in  which  he  feels  his  being 
had  its  spiing.  In  the  love  of  God  his  love  for  man  is  not  lost  n(jr  lessened. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  clarified  and  strengthened,  and  carried  up  to  a  higher 
plane.  Hut  his  capacity  both  to  give  and  to  receive  outstrips  all  power  of 
earthly  relationships  and  experiences  to  till.  His  love  and  need  are  greater 
than  the  world  and  time  and  death.  He  must  have  verge  in  a  life  that  is 
without  bounds.  He  feels  within  himself  the  surge  of  the  infinite  sea.  In 
his  dreams  he  hears  the  music  of  its  waves.  He  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the 
illimitable  and  would  fain  mingle  his  conscious  life  with  the  life  of  all 
beings  in  a  blessed  reciprocity  of  perfect  and  unending  love. 

Like  the  exercise  of  pure  reason,  the  experience  of  pure  love  takes  him 
out  of  all  limitations  and  gives  him  a  sense  of  absolute  being.  It  is  an 
affirmation — an  experience— of  immortality. 

The  supposition  that  death  suddenly  reduces  man's  being  to  nonentity, 
quenches  the  flame  of  his  soaring  aspiration,  and  j)uts  an  eternal  period  to 
the  prophetic  out-reach  of  his  heart  toward  the  infinite  good,  is  a  denial  of 
the  reasonableness  of  creation  and  an  ini|)eachment  of  Gotl. 

3.  An  argument  for  immortality,  to  many  the  strongest  argument  of  all, 
is  that  which  is  drawn  from  revelation.  Naturally  this  argument  appeals 
chiefly  to  those  who.se  minds  have  been  nourished  on  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  implications  of  the  most  spiritual  utter- 
ances of  the  Hebrew  propiiets  and  psalmists  are  on  the  side  of  man's 
immortality.  The  teachings  of  the  New  'I'estament  are  surcharged  with  the 
itiea  and  the  atmosphere  of  immortality.  Whoever  accepts  these  needs  no 
other  argument.  To  expound  them  here  in  detail  is  unnecessary,  even  were 
there  time.  Revelation,  indeed,  is  broader  than  the  Hible,  for  it  is  the 
communication  of  spiritual  truth  to  man  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
divine  spirit,  and  that  is  nr)t  limited  even  to  the  great  and  incomparable 
writings  of  Hebrew  prophet  and  Christian  seer,  lint  were  we  confined  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures  we  should  have  ample  ground  and  reason  for  the  faith 

That  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  contain  with  respect  to  the  triumph  of  the  soul 
over  death  ii'aches  highest  expression  in  the  personality  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.      No'.vheie  docs  Jesus  explicitly  affirm   the  abstract  truth  of  man's 
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immortality,  hut  it  is  tlie  ever  present  assumption  liiat  is  absolutelv  neces- 
sary to  the  intelligibility  of  his  doctrines  and  his  life  and  death.  Manv  arc 
his  sayings  which  imply  the  deathlessness  of  the  human  spirit.  Many  and 
strong  are  his  alhrmations  of  life  eternal. 

But  more  impressive  even  than  his  words  is  his  constant  air  and 
temper.  He  speaks  out  of  a  consciousness  of  indwelling  life  to  which  death, 
save  as  an  incident  in  physical  experience,  is  absolutely  foreign.  These 
three  words  that  are  predominantly  expressive  of  that  consciousness  are 
"light,"  "life"  and  "God."  So  domesticated  is  he  in  the  sphere  of  eternal 
moral  being,  that  we  feel  no  shock  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "the  Son 
of  Man  who  is  in  heaven,"  The  consciousness  of  Jesus,  as  revealed  in  his 
speech,  approaches  as  near  to  a  demonstration  of  immortality  as  is  possible  to 
souls  that  have  not  passed  through  the  gate  of  death.  In  his  last  hours 
before  the  betrayal,  fully  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  with  the  seriousness 
that  imminent  death  must  ever  give  to  the  calm  and  thoughtful  soul,  he 
spoke  to  his  disci|)les  words,  the  significance  of  which  lies  even  less  in  their 
explicit  sense,  weighty  as  that  is,  than  in  the  time  and  situation  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  spoken  :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Believe  in 
God,  and  believe  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  abiding  places;  if 
it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you,  because  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  I  am  coming  again,  and  will  receive  you  to  myself ;  that  where  I  am 
ye  may  be  also." 

One  cannot  read  those  words,  even  at  this  remote  day,  without  feeling 
the  calm  certainty  as  of  impregnable  faith  and  clear  insight  which  breathes 
through  them  to  infect  the  heart  with  happy  conlidence. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  its  entire  scope,  is  unintelligible  ajiart  from 
the  faith  in  immortality,  and  the  uni(|ue  ])erson  of  Jesus  and  his  transcen- 
dent life  among  men,  and  his  i>r()found  and  ever-deepening  inlluence  on 
human  lives,  are  inexplicable  apart  from  the  fact  of  immortality.  Out  of  a 
full  consciousness  of  an  indwelling  divine  life  which  could  not  know  death, 
lie  said:  "Because  1  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Such  a  personality  and 
such  a  life  would  make  man  immortal  by  contagion.  With  true  insight 
Emerson  exclaimed  :  "Jesus  explained  nothing,  but  the  influence  of  him 
took  people  out  of  time,  and  they  felt  eternity." 

Of  revelation  as  a  subjective  experience,  in  its  bearing  on  the  argument 
for  immortality,  little  has  been  said,  but  somewhat  has  been  implied,  in  the 
preceding  discussion.  There  remains  space  only  for  a  suggestive  word.  The 
connnunication  of  God  with  man  is  not  limited  to  objective  means  and  forms. 
In  the  deeper  and  simpler  spiritual  natures  there  is  a  witness  of  the  ever 
immanent  God,  In  man's  experience  there  are  moments  of  illumination  that 
compensate  for  weary  years  of  doubt  and  struggle  and  pain.  There  are 
crises  in  our  lives  when  we  suddenly  grow  conscious  of  the  real  greatness  of 
our  nature  through  the  disclosure  within  us  of  capacities  that  nothing  but  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal  can  satisfy.     Then  the  soul  recognizes  itself  in  God, 
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and,  through  cninmunion  witli  him,  immortalitv  passes  from  a  failh  into  an 
experience — an  actual  participation  in  the  eternal  tiiought  and  love  and  being 
of  God. 

Experience  of  tliis  sort  makes  clear  the  truth  that  immortalitv  is  not  only 
a  divine  gift, but  also  a  moral  achievement  of  man.  In  other  worlds  as  well 
as  in  this  the  tit  survive,  and  the  lit  are  they  who,  perceiving  the  |)rize,  i)ress 
their  way  into  fulness  of  life  liy  the  avenues  and  (jrocesses  of  the  spirit. 

On  the  subject  of  man's  immortality  the  science  that  deals  with  the  facts 
and  forces  of  matter  has  nothing  to  say,  either  for  or  against.  To  immor- 
talitv a  life  of  sensual  indulgence  is  insensible  or  oi)|)ugnant.  To  the  soul 
that  knows  God  and  strives  toward  the  ideals  of  culture  and  character  which 
rise  in  divine  beckonings  before  us,  immortality  dawns  in  growing  reason 
ableness  and  attractiveness,  grows  from  a  hope  into  an  assurance,  and  from 
a  serene  faith  deepens  into  a  coiLscious  experience  which  neither  time  nor 
death  can  bring  to  an  end. 
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THE  SOUL  AND  ITS  FUTURE  LIFE. 
li\  ki:v.  Samukl  M.  Warren. 

Tlie  doclrine  set  forth  in  this  paper  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  New  Church, 
that  the  soul  is  substantial — though  not  of  earthly  substance— and  is  the 
very  man  ;  that  the  body  is  merely  the  earthly  form  and  instrument  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  produced  from  the  soul,  according 
te  its  likeness,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be  fitted  to  perform  its  functions 
in  the  world,  dunng  the  brief  but  important  time  that  this  is  the  place  of 
man's  conscious  abode. 

If,  as  all  Christians  believe,  man  is  an  immortal  being,  then  the  longest 
life  in  the  world  is,  comparatively,  but  as  a  point,  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
his  existence.  In  this  view,  it  is  not  rational  to  believe  that  that  part  of 
man  which  is  for  his  brief  use  in  this  world  only,  and  is  left  l.>ehind  when 
he  passes  out  of  this  world,  is  the  most  real  and  substantial  part  of  him. 
Every  rational  mind  perceives  that  it  cannot  be  so.  That  is  more  substan- 
tial which  is  more  enduring ;  and  that  is  the  more  real  part  of  a  man  in 
which  his  characteristics  and  his  qualities  are.  All  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena of  life  confirm  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  the  real  man.  '\Vhat  makes 
the  (piality  of  a  man  ?  What  gives  him  character  as  good  or  bad,  small  or 
great,  lovable  or  detestable  ?  Do  these  qualities  pertain  to  the  body  ?  Every 
one  kuows  that  they  do  not.  But  they  are  the  (jualities  of  the  man.  Then 
the  real  man  is  not  the  body,  but  is  "  the  living  soul." 

The  body  has  absolutely  no  human  (juality  but  what  it  derives  from  the 
soul — not  even  its  human  form  ;  and  all  that  is  human  about  it  departs  when 
the  soul  leaves  it ;  even  its  human  form  quickly  vanishes,  and  it  returns  to 
its  common  dust.  As  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  then,  there  can  be  no 
rational  question  as  to  which  is  the  substantial  and  which  the  evanescent 
thing. 

Again,  if  the  immortal  soul  is  the  real  man,  and  is  substantial,  what 
must  be  its  form  F  It  cannot  be  a  formless  thing  and  bo  a  man.  Can  it 
have  other  than  the  human  form  ?  Reason  clearly  sees  that  if  formless,  or 
in  any  other  form,  he  would  not  be  a  man.  The  soul  of  man,  or  the  real 
man,  is  a  marvelous  assemblage  of  powers  and  faculties  of  will  and  under- 
standing and  the  human  form  is  such  as  it  is  because  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  these  various  powers  and  faculties.  In  other  words,  the 
soul  forms  itself,  under  the  Divine  Maker's  hand,  into  an  organism  by  which 
it  can  adequately  and  perfectly  \mt  forth  its  wondrous  and  wondrously 
varied  powers,  and  bring  its  purposes  into  acts. 

The  human  form  is  then  primarily  and  especially  the  form  of  the  soul, 
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wliii'li  is  lliu  perfection  nf  ;iil  fiimi>.  as  man,  at  lli^  liit,'iK'st,  is  the  Liinsiini- 
inatiiin  ami  lullncss  (if  all  lovint,'  and  inlclliucnl  attriliulcs. 

liut  when  itdcs  the  sniil  itself  lake  on  its  Innnaii  fmin  .■'  Is  it  not  until 
the  <lcalli  ol  the  lio(h  y  Manifestiv,  if  it  is  th'  verv  foini  of  ihc  soul,  the 
.soul  cunmil  exist  without  it,  ami  it  is  |iul  on  in  ami  l>v  the  faet  of  its  crea- 
tion and  the  yiadiial  devilopinent  ol  its  powers.  It  could  have  no  other 
form  and  lie  a  human  scjiil.  The  soul  is  omnipresent  in  the  material  liodv, 
not  hy  iliffusion,  formlessly  ;  l>ui  e.uli  orijan  of  the  soul  is  within  and  is  the 
soul  of  the  correspond i 111,'  oitjan  of  the  bodv.  Thus  the  savint,'  of  the 
Apostle  I'aul  is  literally  and  exactly  true,  that  "If  there  is  a  nalurai  liody 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  hody"  (l  C"or.  xv.  44),  and  that  "If  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tahernacle  he  dis.solved,  we  Juivc  a  liiiildinv,'  of  (!od,  an  house 
Hot  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  yi  (,'or.  v.  I). 

That  the  immortal  soul  is  the  verv  man  involves  the  eternal  preserva- 
tion of  his  ideiititv.  For  in  the  soul  are  the  .listinj{uishini,'  (pialities  that 
Constitute  the  individuality  of  a  man,  -all  those  certain  characteristics, 
affectional  and  intellectual,  which  make  him  such  or  such  a  man,  and  dis- 
tinguish and  differentiate  him  from  all  other  men.  lie  remains,  therefore, 
the  same  man  to  all  eternity,  lie  may  hecome  more  ami  more,  to  endless 
atfes,  an  angel  of  light,  even  as  here  a  man  may  advance  greatly  in  wisdom 
and  intelligence,  and  vet  is  always  the  .same  man. 

I'his  doctrine  uf  the  soul  involves  also  the  perinanencv  of  esfahlished 
character.  The  life  in  this  world  is  the  period  of  character-lniilding.  It  has 
been  verv  truthfully  said  that  a  man  is  a  bundlj  of  habits.  What  manner  of 
man  lie  is  de|iends  on  what  his  manner  of  life  has  been.  This  is  meant  bv 
the  words  of  Scrii)ture.  "  I'luir  works  do  follow  with  them"  (Kev.  xiv.  1.^), 
and  "  lie  shall  leiidci  unlo  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  "  (Matth.  xvi. 

27). 

If  evil  and  vicious  habits  are  cnntinucd  through  life,  they  are  (ixed  and 
coiitirmed  and  become  of  the  very  hie.  so  that  the  man  loves  and  <lesires  no 
other  life,  and  does  not  wish  to  "Will  not  --be  led  out  of  them.  bee. iiise  he 
loves  the  practice  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from  childhood  a  in. in 
has  l)een  iiuind  In  viitimus  habil.^,  ihrsc  habils  of  viiliir  bi  rcmu'  li\i-il  and 
i.-tablished  and  iif  In-  \ci\  -oul  .iiid  lilr.  In  eithet  i,i>e  the  h.ibits  Ihii.- 
lixed  and  conlirined  are  of  the  immortal  soul  and  constitute  its  permanent 
character.  '\\w  li  idy.  is  to  iti:  part,  has  been  but  the  pliant  instruiULiit  of 
the  sotd. 

With  respect  to  the  soul's  fiifiiro  life,  the  first  impirlant  consideration 
is  wli.it  sort  ol  a  worKl  it  will  inhabit.  If  we  have  shown  good  reasons  for 
believing  the  doctrine  that  the  sotd  is  not  a  soinething  formless,  vague  and 
shadowy,  but  is  itself  an  organic  human  form,  substantial,  and  the  very 
man,  then  it  must  inhibit  a  substantial  and  very  real  world.  It  is  a  gross 
fallacy  of  the  sondes,  that  there  is  n  >  substance  but  matter,  and  nothing  sub- 
stantial but  what  is  iii.Ueri.il.     Is  not  God,  the   Divine,  Omnipotent  Cuator 
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of  nil  things,  siihsliuitiul?  Can  ( )iimii)(.lciiiu  lie  an  atlriluitc  of  that  wiiich 
lias  ni)  MilistariLc  and  noforni.-'  Is  siuli  an  cxL^li'iux  ci)nci'i\al)lc?  't'ct 
lie  is  nut  material,  and  not  visible  or  toyni/^ahii;  hy  any  nioital  sense.  lUit 
we  know  that  lie  is  substantial;  and  if  as  we  have  shown  that  reason 
cicarlv  conlirnis  the  soul  is  siilislantial,  there  is  sjiiriliial  siibstunce.  And 
of  such  substance  must  be  the  world  wherein  the  soul  is  eternally  to  dwell. 
It  is  the  nality  of  the  s|)iritual  world  that  makes  this  world  real,  ju.a  as  it 
is  the  reality  of  the  soul  that  makes  the  liunian  body  a  reality  and  a  jjossi- 
bility.  As  there  could  be  no  body  without  the  soul,  there  could  be  no  natural 
world  without  the  spiritual.  It  is  not  rational  to  believe  that  the  body 
which  the  sijul  briefly  inhidiits  and  which  is  then  dissolved  is  more  substantial 
than  the  soul  itself  which  endures  forever 

Not  only  is  that  world  substantial,  but  it  must  be  a  world  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  this  material  world  should  be  '■  n  full  of  life  and 
loveliness  and  beauty,  where 

"  Nature  spreads  for  every  sense  a  feast," 
to  gratify  every  exalted  faculty  of  the  soul,  and   nut  the  siiiiitual  world 
wherein  the  .soul  is  to  abide  forever  ? 

And  the  life  of  that  world  is  human  life.  The  same  laws  of  life  anil 
happiness  obtain  there  that  t^overn  here,  because  they  are  grounded  in 
human  nature.  Man  is  a  social  beini,',  and  everywhere  in  that  world,  as  in 
this,  desires  and  seeks  the  companidnship  of  those  that  are  congenial  to 
him,  that  is,  who  are  of  similar  quality  to  himself.  Men  are  thus  mutually 
drawn  together  by  spiritual  affinity. 

And  so  it  is  for  a  time  and  in  a  measure,  in  the  (irst  state  and  region 
into  which  men  come  when  they  enter  into  the  spiritual  world.  They  go 
into  that  world  as  they  are  ;  and  are  at  first  in  a  mixed  state,  as  in  this 
world.  This  continues  until  the  real  character  is  clearly  manifest,  and  good 
and  evil  are  separated.  When  this  state  of  se])aralion  is  complete  there 
can  be  no  successful  dissiiuulation  ;  the  good  and  the  evil  are  seen  and 
known  as  such,  and  the  law  of  spiritual  affinity  becomes  perfectly  operative 
by  their  own  free  volition  and  choice.  Then  the  evil  and  the  good  become 
entirely  separated  into  their  congenial  societies.  The  various  societies  and 
communities  of  the  good  thus  associated  constitute  heaven ;  and  those  of 
the  evil  constitute  hell,  not  by  any  arbitrary  judgment  of  an  angry  God,  but 
of  voluntary  choice,  by  the  perfect  and  unhindered  operation  of  the  law  of 
human  nature  that  leads  men  to  prefer  and  seek  the  companionship  of  those 
most  congenial  to  themselves. 

As  regards  the  permanency  of  the  state  of  those  who  by  established 
evil  habit  are  fixed  and  determined  in  their  love  of  evil  life,  it  is  not  of  the 
Lord's  will,  but  of  their  own.  We  are  taught  in  his  holy  W^ord,  that  he  is 
ever  "gracious  and  full  of  compassion."  Me  would  that  they  should  turn 
from    their   evil  ways  and  live,  but  they  will  not  ;  as  he  said  of  those  of 
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Jerusalem  "  Mow  nflcn  wniilil  I  li;ivc  ufallnTcd  lliv  I'liililrcn  tiigrtlier,  oven 
ns  ii  hell  Kiillnrctl)  Uvt  I'liiiki'ii^  iiikIit  licr  wiiins,  luit  ye  wmild  not.  'I'liiif- 
fort'  your  lioiisc  is  li'ft  unto  you  dcsolali'."  'I'licre  is  lu;  inoiiieiit,  in  this  or 
ill  the  future  life,  wlieii  the  iiilinile  mercy  of  the  Lord  wouhl  not  that  .in  evil 
man  should  turn  from  his  evil  course  and  live  a  virtuous,  and  u|triKht  and 
happy  life  ;  luit  thev  will  not  in  that  world  for  (he  same  reason  that  they 
would  not  in  this,  liecuuse  when  evil  habits  are  once  lixed  and  conlirmed 
they  hive  them  and  will  not  turn  from  them  even  "  us  the  sow  that  is  washed 
returns  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire  "  (2  I'eter  ii.  22).  "Can  the  l-'.thi- 
ojiiaii  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  they  also  do 
good  th.tt  are  nccustomed  to  do  evil  "  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  I  leaven  is  a  heaven 
of  men  :  and  the  life  ot  heaven  is  human  life.  The  conditions  of  life  in 
that  exalted  state  are  greatly  <iifferent  from  the  conditions  here,  but  it  is 
human  life,  adapted  to  such  transcendent  conditions  ;  and  the  laws  of  life 
in  that  world,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  same  as  in  this.  .Man  was  created 
to  lie  a  free  and  willing  agent  of  the  l.ord  to  bless  his  kind.  His  true  hap- 
piness comes,  not  in  seeking  happiness  for  himself,  but  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others.  Where  all  are  animated  by  this  desire,  all 
are  mutually  and  reciprocally  blest.  Such  a  state  is  heaven,  according  to 
the  day  in  which  it  is  attaiiieil,  whether  measurably  in  this  world  or  fully 
and  perfectly  in  the  next.  Then  must  there  be  useful  ways  in  heaven  by 
which  they  can  eontrii)ute  to  each  others  happiness.  And  of  such  kind  will 
be  the  employments  of  heaven  ;  for  they  must  be  useful  employments. 
There  could  be  no  happiness  without  them  to  beings  who  are  designed  and 
formed  for  usefulness  to  others.  What  the  employments  are  in  that  exalted 
condition,  we  cannot  well  know  except  as  some  of  them  are  revealed  to  us ; 
and  of  them  we  have  faint  and  feeble  conceiition.  Hut  undoubtedly  one  of 
them  is  atteiidaiue  upon  men  in  this  world.  It  is  written  and  the  words 
apply  to  every  man  "lie  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways"  (I's.  xci.  2  1;  and  ".\re  they  not  all  ministering 
si)irits.  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  (^lleb. 
I.  14). 


FcyVRTH   DAY. 


TIIK    NKKDS    OF    IirMANIIV    SII'IM,!  KD     IIV     IIII'; 
(A'l'llOl.lC    RKI.ICION. 

HV    JAMKS,    fAUlUNAl      (illilloN^,    A  l<(  II  lllslli  .|'     cH      IIaI.  I  1  Ml 'K  I-,. 

[()|i  hein^  introdiKa-il  III  ii'iicl  |)ail  III  iIr-  |i:i|ii'r  pri'iiari'il  liy  ('anliiial 
(iilibons,  Hi.sliii|)  Kciuiu  .saiil : 

t'ardinal  (iililmiis  lias  n'ljiicstcil  me  In  express  his  siiu'crc  if^fri't  that  \\v 
IS  nut  al)k'  to  lie  iirt'si'iit  this  lUDiniiii,'.  lie  shuweil  his  sympathy  in  tin.'  I'ai 
iiaineiit  of  Relij^ions  by  lifiiii,'  lu'reat  the  upeiiini,';  he  wmilii  Ljhuily  shuw  his 
syinpiithy  liy  l.eiiit;  here  everv  liaN  (hiriiii,'  its  eunliniiance.  lie  is  here  with 
yiiu  inspirit  and  affeetinn,  ami  liis  jiravei  is  uffereii  up  In  Aiiiii>{iitv  (ind  lliat 
the  Parliament  may  lead  tu  (iud's  own  results.  Nuw,  as  il  is  the  desire  of 
the  Parliament,  ami  as  I  trust  it  will  he  reeiii,'ni/eil  all  thriiiii,'ii.  His  Mmiiu'iue 
desires  tii  adhere  slrietlv  tu  the  pmiiram,  tiitreat  unlv  the  theme  siiyv'esled 
liy  the  Parliament  tn-dav  ihal  is  In  say,  the  lelatimi  iietwefii  (ind  and  man, 
Keliifion,  the  link  lietwi'eii  the  Crealnr  and  the  ereated.  W  Imever  lias 
watehed  the  career  uf  Cardinal  (iililmns  must  have  remarked  thai  he  is  pre- 
eminently a  praeliial  man.  lie  always  takes  a  |iraetieal  view  nf  things; 
even  in  iX',t,Miil  tu  Ihe  supernatural  he  alwavs  asks  "  Will  it  wurk?  ' 

Pififuundly  blessed  as  he  is  in  what  I  may  eall  the  divine  phihisiipln- m| 
reliKion,  he  prefers  always  to  regard  it  with  jiraetii-al  eyes.  Knuwini,'  ihat 
religion  is  the  gift  uf  the  ('leator  to  his  creatures,  he  knows  that  religion 
was  given  by  the  Creator  in  order  to  benelit  and  liless  his  creatures.  So 
Cardinal  (jibbons  looks  and  asks:  Mow  does  religion  bless  mankind? 
That  is  the  way  he  is  going  to  view  the  great  subject  this  morning. 
Mow  does  the  Christian  religion,  how  does  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the 
divinely  appointed  exponent  of  the  Christian  religion,  bless  mankind,  enlight- 
ening man,  purifying  man,  comforting  man,  imjiroving  man's  condition 
here  below  ami  leading  him  to  liapi)iness  hereafter  ?  It  is  in  this  practical 
light,  therefore,  the  Cardinal  will  now  answer  the  i|uestion,  —  "The  Needs 
of  Humanity  Sujiplicd  by  the  Catholic  Religion."  | 

We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization 
which  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  (.■atholic  religion.  The  blessings 
resulting  from  our  Christian  civilization  are  poured  out  so  regularlv  and  so 
abundantly  on  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  worki,  like  the  sunlight  and 
the  air  of  heaven  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite 
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anv  surprise  except  to  those  wlio  visit  lards  where  tlie  reii,i,'ion  of  (Mirist  is 
little  known.  In  uriler  to  realize  aile(|iialely  our  favored  situation,  we 
should  transport  ourselves  in  spirit  to  ante-C'hristian  times  and  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  "agan  world  with  our  own. 

Uefore  the  advent  of  Christ  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
secluded  Roman  Province  of  Palestine,  was  buried  in  idolatry.  Every  strik- 
ing object  in  nature  had  its  tutelary  divinities.  Men  worshiped  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  of  heaven.  Tliev  worshiped  their  verv  passions. 
They  worshiped  everything,'  except  (Jod  oidy  to  whom  alone  divine  homatfe 
is  due.  In  the  words  f)f  the  Ajjostle  of  tiie  (ientiles,  "They  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  Uod  into  the  likeness  of  the  corruptible-man,  and 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  I'.ings.  They  worshiped  and  served  the 
creature  rather  than  the  C'rcatm-  who  is  blessed  forever."  Hut  at  la.'-t  the 
great  light  for  whicii  the  proi)licts  of  l.^rael  had  sighed  and  |)rayed,  and 
toward  whicii  even  tiie  Pagan  sages  had  stretched  forth  their  hands  with 
eager  longing,  arose  and  shone  unto  them  "that  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  deatli."  'I'he  truth  concerning  our  Creator,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hidden  in  Judea.  that  there  it  might  be  sheltered  from  the  world-wide 
idolatrv.  was  now  |>rochumed,  and  in  far  greater  clearne?s  and  fullness,  unto 
the  whole  worhl.  Jesus  Christ  taught  .dl  mankind  to  know  the  one  true 
God,  a  (lod  existing  from  eternity  unto  eternitv,  a  (Jod  who  create<l  all 
things  bv  his  power,  who  governs  all  things  bvhis  wi.Mloni,  and  who.se  su|)er- 
intendiiig  provulence  watches  over  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well  as  men, 
"without  whom  not  even  a  bird  falls  to  the  ground."  lie  proclaimed  a  (Jod 
intinilely  holy,  just  and  merciful  This  idea  of  tlv  ^)eity  .so  consonant  to 
our  rational  conce|)tions,  was  in  striking  contrast  h  the  low  and  sensual 
notions  which  the  Pagan  world  had  formed  of  its  civinities. 

The  religion  of  ( 'hrisl  imparls  to  us  not  onlv  a  sublime  conception  of 
Cjod,  but  also  a  rational  idea  of  man  and  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator. 
Hefore  the  coming  of  (  hrist,  man  was  a  riddle  an<l  a  nivsterv  to  him.self.  I  le 
knew  not  whence  he  came  or  whilliei  hv  w;\s  going,  lie  wasgroping  in  the 
dark.  All  he  knew  for  certain  was  that  he  was  passing  through  a  brief  phase 
of  existence.  The  i)asl  and  Ihe  future  were  enveloped  in  a  mist  which  the 
light  of  ])hiloj,oph\  was  unable  lo  jienelrate.  ( )ur  Redeemer  has  dispelled 
the  cloud  and  enlightened  us  regarding  our  origin  and  destiny  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  lie  has  rescued  man  from  the  frightful  labyrinth  of  error  in 
which  Paganism  had  involved  him. 

The  Cospel  of  Christ  as  pro|)ounded  by  the  Catholic  Church  has  brought 
not  only  light  to  the  intellect,  but  comfort  also  to  the  heart.  It  has  given  us 
"that  peace  of  God  which  surpasseth  all  understanding,"  the  ])eace  which 
springs  from  the  conscious  possession  of  truth.  It  has  taught  us  how  to  enjoy 
that  triple  peace  which  constitutes  true  happiness  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  in 
this  life  —  peace  with  (Jod  by  the  observance  of  his  commandments,  peace 
with  our  neighbor  by  the  exercise  of  charity  and  justice  towards  him,  and 
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peace  witli  ourselves  liy  rcpressiiij,'  our  inordinate  appetites  and  keeping,'  our 
passions  sul)jcct  to  the  law  of  reason,  and  our  reason  'liumincd  and  controlled 
l)V  the  law  of  (iod. 

All  other  reli,i,'ious  systems  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  were  national 
like  Judaism,  or  state  reli>,'ions  like  f'aganisni.  The  Catholic  religion  alone 
is  world-wide  and  cosmopolitan  embracing  all  races  and  nations  and  peo- 
ples and  tongues. 

Christ  alone  of  all  religious  founders,  had  the  courage  to  say  to  his 
disciples  ;  "(lo,  teach  all  nations."  "  I'reach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
"You  siiall  he  witnesses  to  me  in  Judea  and  .Samaria,  and  even  to  the 
uttermost  hounds  of  the  earth."  He  not  restrained  in  your  mission  hy 
national  or  state  lines.  Let  my  (Jospel  be  as  free  and  universal  as  the  air 
of  heaven.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof."  All  man- 
kind are  the  children  of  my  V'ather,  and  niv  brethren.  I  have  died  for  all, 
and  embrace  all  in  my  rha.ity.  Let  the  whole  human  race  be  your  aiuli- 
ence  and  tiie  worlil  be  the  theatre  of  your  labors. 

It  is  this  recognition  of  the  l'"atherhoi)d  of  (Iod  and  the  Hrotherhood  of 
Christ,  that  has  inspireil  the  Catholic  Cluirch,  in  her  mission  of  love  and 
benevolence.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  all  pervading  charity.  'I'liis  idea 
has  been  her  impelling  motive  in  hei  work  of  the  .social  regeneration  of 
mankind.  I  liehold,  she  savs,  in  every  human  creature  a  ciiild  of  (Jod  and 
a  brother  or  sister  of  Christ,  and  llierefore  I  will  protect  helpless  infancy 
and  <lecre|)it  old  age.  I  will  feed  the  or|)han  and  nurse  the  sick.  I  will 
strike  the  shackles  from  the  feet  of  the  slave,  and  will  rescue  degraded 
woman  from  the  moral  bondage  and  degradation  to  which  her  own  frailty 
and  the  jiassions  of  the  stronger  sex  had  consigned  iier. 

Montesi|uieu  has  well  said  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  lead  men  to  eternal  life,  has  contributed  more  than  anv  other  insti- 
tution to  promote  the  temporal  and  social  hap[)iness  of  mankind.  Tl'.e 
object  of  this  Parliament  of  Religions  is  to  present  to  thoughtful,  earnest  and 
in<iuiring  minds  the  rcs|)ectivc  claims  of  the  various  religions,  with  the 
view  that  they  would  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  that  which  is  good,"  bv 
embracing  that  religion  which  above  all  others  c  mimends  itself  to  their 
juilgmenl  and  conscience.  I  am  not  engaged  in  this  search  for  truth,  for 
by  the  grace  of  Cod,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  found  it,  and  instead  of 
hiding  this  treasure  in  my  own  breast,  I  long  to  share  it  with  others,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  none  the  poorer  in  making  others  the  richer. 

Hut  for  my  part,  were  I  occupied  in  this  investigation,  much  as  I  would 
be  drawn  towards  the  Catholic  Church  by  her  admirable  uiiitv  of  fr.ilh 
which  binds  together  in  a  common  worship  250  milli(ms  of  souls  ;  much  as 
I  would  be  attracted  towards  her  bv  her  sublime  moral  code,  bv  her  world- 
wide catholicity  and  bv  that  uni)roken  chani  of  .Ajiostolic  succession  which 
connects  her  indissolubly  with  .\|)ostolic  times,  I  would  lie  drawn  still  more 
forcibly  towards   her  by  that   woiuierful   system  of  organized  benevolence 
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J.  The  (  atliolic  Cliuicli  lias  piirific'd  socii-lv  in  it.s  vcrv  foiiiilain, 
wliii'h  is  tiic  inaiiia'_;c  bond.  .Slu;  lias  invariahlv  proclainii'd  the  units-  and 
saiictilv  and  iiidis>oliiliilitv  of  the  luaniaLjc  tie  in'  s.iviiit,',  with  her  I'liiiiulei, 
"Whattiod  hath  joined  lov.'i'lher  let  no  man  put  asunder."  Wives  and 
inolher>.  nevei  fciri,'el  that  the  inviolahilit  v  of  the  marriage  contract  is  the 
pail  ad  ill  111  of  xdiir  woniaiilv  ilii,'nil\-  ai 


if  Viiur  ( 'hristi.iii  lihertv.   .\n<l  if 


are  no  longer  the  slave  ol  man  and  the  tov  of  !iis  caprice,  like  the  wives  of 
Asiatic  countries,  hut  the  peers  and  partners  of  voiir  hushaiKls  ;  if  vou  are 
no  hiimer  leiiants  at  will,  like  ihc  wives  of  r,ii,'aii  ( ireece  and  l-'.omc,  Iml  the 
!nislre»es  of  vcmr  housihoM  ,  il  son  are  no  lontjer  confronted  bv  UMirpintj 
rivals,  like  Mohaiiiiiiedan  .iiid  Moriiioii  wives,  hut  the  i|iieeiis  of  the  domes 
lie  kiiiudoin,  xuu  arc  indcliled  lor  this  priceless  Imon  to  the  ancient  (.'huich, 
and  partieiil.ii  i\-  to  the  Roman  I'oiitills,  who  intleNiliK-  ii|)lield  the  sacred- 
ness  ol  the  niiplial  l/ond  aeainst  the  arhilrarv  power  ol  kini,'s.  the  lust  ot 
Hollies,  and  the  lax  ami  pernicious  leL,'i.shilioii  of  ci\il  L;overninent>. 

2.  The  Catholic  Reliction  has  proclaimed  ihe  >anclit\'  of  luiinr.li  life  as 
soon  as  the  liod\-  i>  animaled  liv  the  vital  impark.  Inlaiiticidc  was  a  dark 
slain  on  I'a'^.ili  ci\  ili/alioii.  Il  w. is  universal  in  (ireece  with  the  possihlc 
eNcejitioi)  of  Thelies.  It  was  sanclioiied  and  even  .'-ometiiues  enjoined  li\' 
such  eminent  (irceks  a>  I'lato  and  Aristotle,  Solon  and  l.vciiruus.  The 
d.estruction  of  infaul.s  was  also  \  l  r\-  common  aiiiout;  the  Roiiiaiis.  >  or  w.is 
there  auv  leyal  check  to  this  inhuinan  iiiine  exceiil  al  rare  intervals.  The 
father  had  the  powei  of  life  and  death  o\.'r  his  child.  .\iid  as  an  evidence 
that  human  naluie  does  not  improve  wilh  time  and  is  everxwhere  the  same, 
unless  it  is  fermented  with  the  leaven  of  Christianitx',  the  wanton  sacrilice 
of  infant  lile  is  |)rolialilv  as  general  to-dav  in  China  and  other  heathen 
countries  as  il  was  in  ancient  (ireece  and  Rome.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
slernlv  set  her  face  ai,'ainst  this  exposure  ,uid  murder  of  innocent  liahes. 
She  has  denounced  it  as  a  criiiu'  more  revolliiiLr  Ihan  that  of  Herod  because 
comiuitted  against  one's  own  flcsl.  and  blood.  .She  has  condemned  with 
equal  cnerLTV  the  atiocious  doctrine  of  Mallhus  who  .suifgested  unnatma! 
methods  foi  dimiiiishini:,'  the  iiopulation  of  the  human  faniilv.  Were  I  not 
restrained  by  Ihe  fear  of  orfendinif  modesty,  and  of  imparting  knowledge 
where  "ignorance  is  bliss,"  I  would  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  social 
plague  of  ante-natal  infanticide  which  is  insidiouslv  and  svstemaficallv . 
spreading  among  us  in  defiance  of  civil  penalties  and  of  the  divine  law 
which  savs,  "  I'hou  shalt  not  kill" 

V  There  is  no  |)hase  of  human  miserv  fo''  which  the  Churcli  doe.s 
not  provide  some  remedy  oi  alleviation.  She  has  established  infant  asylun-* 
(or  the  shelter  of  hel|)less  babes  who  have  been  cruelly  abandoned  by  their 
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own  parents,  or  l)ereft  of  llicni  in  the  niystL-rious  dispensations  of  Providence 
iiefore  tliev  coidd  iinow  and  feel  a  mother's  love.  'I'licse  little  '.vaifs,  lil<e 
the  infant  Moses,  drifting  in  the  turbid  Nile,  are  rese\ie<l  from  an  nntimelv 
death,  and  are  tenderly  raised  by  t lie  daULchters  of  the  Great  King,  those 
consecrated  virgins  who  become  nursing  mothers  to  them.  And  I  have 
known  more  than  one  such  motherless  babe  who,  like  Israel's  lawgiver  in 
after  years,  became  a  leader  among  his  ])eo])le. 

4.  As  'he  Church  provides  homes  for  those  yet  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
so  too  does  she  secure  retreats  for  those  on  the  threshold  of  death.  She  has 
asylums  in  which  the  aged,  men  and  women,  find  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  refuge  in  their  old  age  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  a  novitiate  to  |)re|)are 
them  for  eternity.  Thus  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  she  is  a  nursing 
mother.  She  rocks  her  children  in  the  cradle  of  infancy,  and  she  soothes 
them  to  rest  on  the  couch  of  death. 

Louis  XI\'.  erected  in  Paris  the  famous  Hotel  des  Invalides  for  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  France  who  had  fought  in  the  service  of  their  countrv. 
And  so  has  the  Catholic  Religion  provided  for  those  who  have  been  disableil 
in  the  battle  of  life,  a  home  in  which  they  are  Icuilerly  mirsed  in  their 
declining  years  by  devoted  Sisters. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  whose  congregation  was  founded  in 
1840,  have  now  charge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe;  the  aged  inmates  of  those  houses  nundiering  thirty 
thousand,  ujjward  of  seventy  thousand  having  died  under  their  care  up  to 
18S9.  To  these  asylums  are  welcomed  not  only  the  meudiers  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  those  also  of  every  form  of  Christian  faith,  and  even 
those  without  anv  faith  at  all.  The  Sisters  make  no  distinction  of  person 
or  nationality  or  coloi-  or  creed  ;  for  true  charity  eud)races  all.  The  only 
(|uestion  proposed  bv  the  .Sisters  to  the  applicant  for  shelter  is  this:  Are 
you  oppressed  by  age  and  penury?  If  so,  come  to  us  and  we  will  provide 
for  you. 

5.  She  lias  Orphan  As\Iums  where  children  of  both  sexes  are  reared 
and  taught  to  become  us:'ful  and  worlby  uuMubers  of  society. 

6.  Hospitals  were  unknown  to  liie  Pagan  world  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  The  cojiious  vocabularies  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  word  even 
to  ex])ress  that  term. 

The  Catholic  (.,'hurch  has  hospitals  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  every 
form  of  disease.  She  sends  her  daughters  of  Charity  and  of  Mercy  to  the 
battle-lield  and  to  the  plague-stricken  city.  During  the  Crimean  war  I 
remendjer  to  have  read  of  a  Sister  who  was  struck  dead  bv  a  ball  while  she 
was  in  the  act  of  stoo])ing  down  and  bandaging  the  wound  of  a  fallen  sol- 
dier. Much  praise  was  then  deservedlv  bestowed  on  Florence  Nightingale 
tor  her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Her  name  resounded 
in  lioth  hemis|)heres.  Hut  m  ever\-  Sister  you  have  a  Florence  Nightingale 
with  this  difference,  that  like  ndnistering  angels  they  move  without  noise 
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along  tlic  |)atli  of  dulv,  and  like  llie   Angel    ka|)hael    who  concealed  his 
name  from  Tohias,  the  Sister  hides  her  name  from  the  world. 

Several  years  ago  I  accompanied  to  Xew  Orleans  eight  Sisters  of 
Charitv  who  were  sent  from  iJaltimore  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  their  heroic 
companions  or  to  siipplv  the  places  ol  their  devoted  associates  who  had 
fallen  at  the  post  of  duty  in  the  fever-stricken  cities  of  the  South.  Their 
departure  for  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  neither  announced  i)v  the  press 
nor  heralded  by  public  applau.se.  They  rushed  calmly  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  not  bent  on  deeds  of  destruction,  like  the  famous  six  hundred,  but  on 
deeds  of  mercy.  They  had  no  Tennysonto  sound  their  praises.  Their  onlv 
ambition  was  —  and  how  lofty  is  that  ambition  that  the  recording  angel 
might  be  their  biographer,  that  their  names  might  be  inscribed  in  the  Book 
of  l-ile,  and  that  they  might  receive  their  recompense  from  Him  who  has 
said,  "1  was  sick  and  ye  visited  Me,  for  as  often  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  to  Me."  Within  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival  six  of  the  eight  Sisters  died  victims  to  the  epidemic. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  other  instances  of  heroic  charity  that  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Here  are  examples  of  sublime  heroism 
not  culled  from  the  musty  pages  f)f  ancient  niartyrologies,  or  books  of  chiv- 
alry: but  happening  in  our  own  day  and  under  our  own  eyes.  Here  is  a 
heroism  not  aroused  by  the  emulation  of  brave  comrades  on  the  battle-field 
or  by  the  clash  of  arms  or  the  strains  of  martial  hymns  or  by  the  love  for 
earthly  fame,  but  insi)ire(l  only  by  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  by  the  love 
of  God  and  her  fellow-beings. 

The  Catholic  Keligion  labors  not  only  to  assuage  the  physical  distem- 
pers of  humanity,  but  also  to  reclaim  the  victims  of  moral  disease.  The 
redemption  of  fallen  women  from  a  life  of  infamy  was  never  included  in 
the  scope  of  heathen  philanthro|)\- ;  and  man's  unrcgenerate  nature  is  the 
same  now  as  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

He  worships  woman  as  long  as  she  has  charms  to  fascinate  ;  but  she  is 
spurned  and  trampled  u])oii  as  soon  as  she  has  ceased  to  please.  It  was 
reserved  for  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  throw  the  mantle  of  protection  over 
sinning  woman.  'I'here  is  no  page  in  the  Gospel  more  touching  than  that 
which  records  our  Saviour's  merciful  judgment  on  the  adulterous  woman 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  ])erhaps  ])articipated  in  her  guilt,. asked 
our  Lord  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  her  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  "  Hath  no  one  condemned  thee  ?"  asked  our  Saviour.  "No 
one.  Lord,"  she  answered.  "Then,"  said  he,  "neither  will  I  condemn  thee. 
Go,  sin  no  more." 

Inspired  by  this  divine  example,  the  Catholic  Church  shelters  erring 
females  in  homes  not  inajjpropriately  called  Magdalen  Asylums  and  Houses 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Not  to  speak  of  other  institutions  established  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  women,  the  Congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Angers,  founded  in   1836,  has  charge   to-day  of  one   hundred   and  fifty 
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houses,  in  wliicli  upwaids  of  four  tliousaiul  sisters  ilcvotc  tlu'iusclves  to  tlie 
care  of  over  twenty  thousand  fcniales,  wlio  had  yiehled  to  leni|)talion,  or 
were  rescued  from  ini])en(iing  (hinder. 

8.  The  (.'hristian  Keligion  lias  heeii  tlie  uiivarviiii;  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  bondman.  Hefore  the  dawn  of  Cliristianity,  slavery  was  universal  in 
civilized  as  well  as  in  barbarous  nations.  The  Apostles  were  evervwhere 
confronted  by  the  children  of  oppression.  'I'lieir  lirst  task  was  to  niiti,t;ate 
the  liorroi.,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  human  boiidai^'e.  They  cheered  the 
slave  by  holdinj(  up  to  him  the  example  of  Christ  who  voluntarily  became  a 
slave  that  we  nii.uht  enjoy  the  t,'lorious  libertv  of  children  of  Go<l.  The 
bondman  had  an  e(|ual  participation  with  his  master  in  !!ie  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  i)riceless  consolation  which  religion  affords. 

S'nvi'  (nv'i'  IS  wen.'  admonished  to  be  kind  and  himiaiie  to  their  slaves 
bv  b       s'  ri  with  .\postolic  freedom  thai  lliey  and  their  servants  had 

the  sam..-  Arv^'"  .ii  aven  who  had  no  res|iecl  of  i)ersons.  The  ministers 
of  the  Caiiiolie  1  elision  down  the  atres  soiiL;ht  to  lii,'hteii  the  burden  and 
improve  ti'e  con<litit)n  of  the  slave  as  far  as  social  prejudices  would  permit, 
'ill   at  len      i         "hainj  U''  'rom  their  feet. 

[[umaii  SUM',  has  a.  i.si,  ,. -ink  (jod,  melted  away  before  the  noon- 
day sun  of  the  (Jospel.  Is'o  Ciinstian  country  contains  to-day  a  sditarv 
slave.  To  paraphrase  the  wonls  of  a  distin^'uished  Irish  jurist, — as  soon  as 
the  bondsman  puts  his  foot  on  a('lirislian  land,  he  stands  ie(leeme<l,  regen- 
erated and  disenthralled  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Christendom. 

Q.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  never  conferred  a  ijreater  temporal  lioon  on 
mankind  than  by  ennoblini;  and  sanctifyini,'  manual  labor,  and  by  rescuinj,' 
it  from  the  stigma  of  degradation  which  had  been  branded  upon  it.  Hefore 
Christ  appeared  among  men,  manual  and  even  mechanical  work  was 
regarded  as  servile  and  degra<ling  to  the  freemen  of  pagan  Rome,  and  was 
consequently  relegated  to  slaves.  Christ  is  ushered  into  the  world  not  amid 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  imperial  majesty,  but  amid  the  environments  of 
an  humble  child  of  toil,  lie  is  the  reputed  son  of  an  artisan,  and  his  earlv 
manhood  is  spent  in  a  mechanic's  shop.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
of  Mary?"  The  primeval  curse  attached  to  labor  is  obliterated  by  the  toil- 
some life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ever  since  he  pursued  his  trade  as  a  carpenter, 
he  has  lightened  the  mechanic's  tools  and  has  shed  a  halo  around  the  work- 
shop. 

If  the  profession  of  a  general,  a  jurist  and  a  statesman  is  adorned  by 
the  example  of  a  Washington,  a  Taney  and  a  Burke,  how  much  more  is  the 
calling  of  a  workman  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Christ.  What  De  Tocciue- 
ville  said  sixty  years  ago  of  the  United  States  is  true  to-dav,  that  with  us 
every  honest  labor  is  laudable,  thanks  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

To  sum  up.  The  Catholic  Church  has  taught  man  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  himself ;  she  has  brought  comfort  to  his  heart  by  instructing 
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him  to  liear  tlic  ills  iif  life  with  (."liiistiaii  phiiosopliv.  She  has  saiiclilieil 
the  marriage  bond  ;  she  has  proclaimed  the  .sanctity  and  inviohihility  of 
human  life  from  the  moment  that  the  body  is  animated  by  the  spark  of  life 
till  its  extinction.  .She  has  founded  asylums  for  the  trainini,'  of  children  of 
both  sexes  and  for  the  support  of  the  aged  |)oor.  She  has  established  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  and  homes  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  women.  .She  has 
exerted  her  influence  towards  the  mitigation  and  abolition  of  human  shivery. 
She  has  been  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  sons  of  toil,  'i'hese  are  some  of 
the  blessings  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  conferred  on  society. 

1  will  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  happy  to  avow  that  the  various 
Christian  bodies  outside  the  Catholic  Church  have  been,  and  are  to-day, 
zealous  promoters  of  most  of  those  works  oi  Christian  benevolence  which  1 
have  enumerated.  Not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  humanitarian  houses 
established  by  our  non-Catholic  brethren  throughout  the  land,  I  bear  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  the  philanthropic  institutions  founded  by  Wilson  and 
Shepherd,  by  Johns  Hopkins,  Knocli  I'ratt  and  (ieorge  I'eabody,  in  the 
City  of  Haltimore. 

Hut  will  not  our  .separated  brethren  have  the  candor  to  acknowledge 
that  we  had  first  pos.session  of  the  lield,  that  these  beneticent  movements 
have  been  inaugurated  by  us,  and  that  the  other  Christian  communities,  in 
their  noble  efforts  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  mankind,  have 
in  no  small  measure  been  stimulated  bv  the  example  and  emulation  of  the 
ancient  Church? 

Let  us  do  all  we  can  in  our  tlay  and  generation  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Every  man  has  a  mission  from  (jod  to  help  his  fellow  being.  Though 
we  differ  in  faith,  thank  (lod  there  is  one  jilatform  on  which  we  stand  united, 
and  that  is  the  platform  of  charity  and  benevolence.  We  cannot,  indeed,  like 
our  Divine  Master,  give  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  speech 
to  the  dumb,  and  strength  to  the  paralv/ed  limb,  but  we  can  work  miracles 
of  grace  and  mercy  by  relieving  the  distress  of  our  suffering  brethren.  .Xiul 
never  do  we  approach  nearer  to  our  I  k m  Iv  Father  than  when  we  allevi- 
ate the  sorrows  of  others.  Never  do  we  ])ertorm  an  act  more  Ciod-like  than 
when  we  bring  siinshiiir  In  luails  that  arc  dark  ;ind  des'ilal<'.  Xivcraic  we 
more  like  to  God  than  when  we  cause  the  (lowers  of  jov  :ind  of  gladness  to 
bloom  in  souls  that  were  dry  and  barren  before.  "  lieligion,"  fays  the  Apcs- 
tlo,  "pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this  :  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotteil 
from  this  world."  Or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  I'agan  Cicero  :  "  Homines 
ad  Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  (juam  salutem  hominibiis  dando."  "  I'lieie 
is  no  way  by  which  men  can  approach  nearer  to  the  god.^lhan  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  uf  their  fellow  creatures." 
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RELIGION     ESSENTIALLY     CHARACTERISTIC     OF 

MUMANITY. 

By  tiif,  Rkv.  Lyman  Aiiiiott,  D.D. 

I  shall  not  occupy  your  timu  in  any  words  of  introduction  or  perora- 
tion, nor  shall  1  attempt  to  ilenionstrate  the  truth  of  the  propositifm 
which  1  have  been  asked  to  speak  to.  I  shall  simply  endeavor,  in  a  series 
of  statements,  to  elucidate  and  interpret,  and,  in  some  small  measure, 
apply  it. 

keliK'ion,  then,  is  essential  to  humanity.  It  is  not  a  something,'  or  a 
somewhat  external  to  man,  which  has  t)een  imposed  upon  him  hy  priest  or 
liierarch  here  or  anywhere.  It  is  not  a  funi{us  ,i(rowtli  that  does  not  heloni,' 
to  his  nature.  The  power,  the  haneful  power  of  superstition,  lies  in  the 
very  fact  that  man  is  religious,  and  that  his  religious  nature,  inherent  in 
him,  has  been  too  often  played  upon  l)y  evil  or  ii(norant  men  for  liase  oc 
seKish  purposes,  liut  this  does  not  countervail  the  truth  that  religion  itself 
IS  an  essential,  integral  part  of  his  own  nature. 

Religion  is  the  mother  of  .ill  religions,  not  the  child.  The  White  City 
at  yonder  end  of  Chicago  is  not  the  parent  of  architecture;  architecture  is 
the  ])arent  of  the  White  City.  .\nd  the  (em|)les  and  priests  and  rituals  that 
cover  this  round  giohe  of  ours  have  not  made  religion  ;  they  have  heen 
horn  of  the  religion  that  is  inherent  in  the  soul.  Religion  is  not  the  excep- 
tional gift  of  exceptional  geniuses.  It  is  not  what  men  have  sometimes 
thought  poetry  or  art  or  music  to  lie,  a  thing  that  belongs  to  a  favored  few 
great  men,  so  that  the  many,  strive  they  never  so  hard  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  light  of  nature,  unless  aided  1)V  some  supernatural  or  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  grace,  can  never  attain  to  it.  Religion  belongs  to  man,  and  is 
inherent  in  man. 

If  I  may  he  allowed  to  use  the  terms  of  our  own  theology,  it  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  man  in  redemption,  it  is  conferred  in  creation.  It  was  not  first 
brought  into  existence  at  Sinai  nor  at  Hethlehem.  Christ  came  not  to  create 
religion,  but  to  develop  the  religion  that  was  already  in  the  human  soul. 
In  the  l)eginning  God  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  man,  and  all  men 
have  something  of  that  divine  breath  in  them.  They  may  stifle  it,  they 
may  refuse  to  obey  that  to  which  it  calls  them,  but  still  it  is  in  them.  They 
are  children  of  God  ivhether  they  know  it  or  not.  And  to  their  God  they 
are  drawn  by  a  power  like  that  which  draws  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Man  is  a  wonderful  machine.  This  body  of  his  is  the  most  marvelous 
mechanism  in  the  world.     Man  is  an  animal,  linked  to  the  animal  race  by 
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(lis  iiisliin.ts,  liis  ;i|)|)L'tili's,  liis  passions,  liis  social  iialiiif.  lie  has  all  tliat 
the  aiiiinai  pioM-sscs,  (iiilv  in  a  iiiiflicr  ami  iaii,'ci(li>;n.'c  ;  but  he  is  niipri; 
tiian  a  Miatliinc,  niorc  ihaii  an  animal,  lie  is  linked  l<>  inuie  than  the  earth 
from  wliieh  he  was  lormeil  ;  he  is  linked  to  the  divine  and  theeleriial.  Ik- 
has  in  him  failh.  hope,  love  a  faith  wliieh,  if  it  does  not  alwavs  >ee  the 
Iiilinite.  at  all  events  always  tries  to  .see  the  Inlinile.  tiropini;  after  him  if 
liapiv  he  may  lind  him  a  hope  which  if  it  he  sometimes  elusive,  neverlhi- 
le.-->  lieckons  him  on  to  hitther  and  liii;her  achievements  in  character  and 
condition  a  lo\e  which  heuinnini,'  in  the  cradle,  liindiuL;  him  to  his  mother, 
widens  in  ever  hroaclenint;  circles  as  life  enlar^'es,  includini,'  the  children  of 
the  home,  the  villagers,  the  trilic,  the  nation,  at  last  reachint,'  out  and  tak- 
inii  in  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  all  of  Ihi.s  learniut;  that  there  is  a  stili 
larger  life  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  heini,',  toward  which  wc 
tend  anil  liv  which  we  are  fed  and  inspired. 

.Max  .Midler  has  di Uned  religion  a>  the  perception  of  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  inlinite  as  produces  an  elicit  u|)oii  the  moral  character  and  con- 
duct of  man.  It  is  not  meielv  the  moral  character  and  conduct  :  that  is 
ethics.  It  is  iiol  iiu'rels-  a  |)erceplion  of  the  inlinite  :  that  is  thi:oloi,'v.  It 
i.s  .such  a  perception  of  the  inlinite  as  produces  an  inthience  on  tlic  moral 
character  and  conduct  of  man.       That  is  religion. 

.My  |)roi)osilioii  then  is  this,  that  in  every  man  there  is  an  inherent 
c;i|>acitv  so  to  perceive  the  inlinite,  and  that  to  everv  man  on  this  rouiul 
^lohc  of  ours  (jod  has  so  manifested  himself  in  nature  anil  in  inward  cxpe 
rience,  as  that,  takin,t;  that  manifestation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  power  of 
perception  on  the  other,  the  moral  character  and  the  conduct  of  man,  if  he 
follows  the  liulit  that  he  receives,  will  he  steadily  improved  and  enlari,'e(l 
and  enriched  in  his  upward  protfress  to  the  inlinite  and  the  eternal.  Man  is 
conscious  of  himself  and  he  is  conscious  of  the  world  within  himself,  lie 
is  conscious  ol  a  perception  that  hrinus  him  in  touch  with  the  outer  world. 
I  le  is  conscious  of  reason  liv  which  he  sees  the  relation  of  things,  lie  is 
conscious  of  emotions,  feeliiiLt-s  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  love.  He  is  conscious 
of  will,  of  resolve,  of  purpose;  sometimes  painfully  conscious  of  resolves 
that  have  lieen  broken;  sometimes  yladly  conscious  of  resolves  that  have 
been  ke|)t.  .\nd  in  all  of  this  life  he  is  conscious  of  these  things;  that  he 
is  a  perceiving,  thinking,  feeling,  willing  creature. 

He  is  also  conscious  of  the  world  outside  of  himself,  a  world  of  form,  of 
color,  of  material,  of  phenomena.  They  are  borne  in  upon  him  by  his  |)er- 
ceiving  faculties.  .And  he  is  also  conscious  cif  a  relation  between  himself, 
the  thinking,  willing  creature  that  he  is,  and  this  outward  world  that 
impinges  upon  him.  lie  is  conscious  that  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  gives 
him  pleasure  and  the  fragrance  of  the  boncdioiling  establishment  does  not 
give  him  pleasure.  He  is  conscious  that  fire  warms  him,  and  he  is  conscious 
that  hre  burns  and  stings  him.  He  is  conscious  of  hunger;  he  is  conscious 
of  the  satisfacti(jn  that  comes  through. the  feeding  of  himself  when  hungry. 
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I  Ic  is  Ijroiiglil  into  |)L'i  |ifUial  tiiiitai  I  willi  llii>  miUr  \v(irlil,.-.i  Ir'  Ikhhius 
conscious  of  lliicf  lliiii>,'s;  liist,  liiiiiM'lf;  .sfcoiiil,  the  iioI-m-II  ;  ilniil,  {\w 
relation  Ijclwccn  liinisulf  and  this  nol-si'lf.  Ami  lliis  iclaiii)nslii|)  is  lorcL-il 
upon  him  hy  cvcrv  movement  of  his  life,  it  lie-ins  with  the  i  radle  and  <loes 
not  end  until  the  grave.  1-ite  is  |)er|)iiually  impinging  upon  idm.  lie  liini- 
self  is  coerceil,  whether  he  will  or  no.  to  ascertain  what  is  the  relationship 
between  this  thinking,  feeling  crcUure  that  he  calls  self,  and  tins  outward, 
material,  phenomenal  world  in  tht  midst  of  which  he  lives. 

!n  the  pursuit  of  this  in(|uiry  Ik'  ln'gins  by  attributing  to  all  the  phe- 
noniena  that  impinge  upon  him  the  continuous  life  that  's  within  him.  Me 
thinks  that  all  things  are  persons.  lie  groups  them  in  ciasxs,  he  produces 
them  in  provinces,  he  becomes  polytheistic.  lie  goes  but  a  verv  little  way 
througii  life  before  he  learns  there  is  ii  larger  unity  of  life  than  at  tirst  he 
thought,  lie  learns  that  all  phenomena  of  life  are  Imund  together  in  scmie 
one  common  bond,  lie  learns  that  liehintl  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  there 
is  a  cause,  that  behind  the  a[)parent  there  is  the  real,  behind  the  shadow 
there  is  the  substance,  behind  the  transitory  there  is  the  eteriial.  'I'he  old 
teachers  of  tlie  old  religions  saw  that  truth  which  Herbert  .Spencer  has  put 
in  axiomatic  form  in  these  later  days;  "Midst  all  mysteries  b\  which  we 
are  surroimded,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  are  in  the  |)resence  of 
an  inhnite  and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proieeil." 

Now  he  begins  to  study  this  energy  ;  for  the  well-being  of  his  life  here, 
even  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  dejiends  on  his  understanding  what  are  his 
relations,  not  only  to  the  related  (ihenomena  of  life,  but  to  the  inlinite  and 
eternal  energy  from  which  all  these  phenomena  s])ring.  And  in  the  studv  of" 
this  energy  he  very  soon  discovers  that  it  is  an  intellectual  energv.  .All  the 
|)henomena  of  life  have  behind  them  thought-relations.  The  world  has  not 
ha|)pened;  life  is  not  a  chapter  of  mere  accidents;  the  universe  is  not  a  heaj) 
of  (Ihjcita  mcmlira;  there  is  a  unity  wjiich  makes  life  what  it  is.  It  is 
summed  U|)  in  the  very  word  by  which  we  endeavor  to  describe  all  Ihings. 
"L'niverse,"  all  forces  combnied  in  one. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomena  one  lo  the  other  he  seeks  to  learn. 
He  talks  of  laws  .and  forces.  .Science  is  \vA  nuiely  the  L;alheriuu  of 
phenomena  here  and  there:  it  is  the  disco\ci\  "I  llic  relations  which  e.xist 
between  phenomena  and  have  existed  through  eternity.  The  scientist  does 
not  create  those  relations ;  he  discovers  them.  He  docs  not  make  the 
laws;  he  finds  them.  .Science  is  a  thought  of  man  trying  to  lind  the  divine 
reality  that  is  behind  all  this  transitoriness.  Science  is  the  thinking  of  the 
thoughts  of  God  after  him.  He  perceives  art,  the  relations  of  beauty  in 
form,  in  color,  in  music.  He  does  not  create  these  relations;  he  discovers 
them.  Thev  existed  liefore  he  came  upon  the  stage,  and  they  will  continue 
to  exist  if  by  some  cataclvsni  all  humanity  should  be  swept  off  tiie  stage. 
And  in  this  search  for  beauty  he  finds  that  there,  too.  he  has  perceived  the 
infinite.     Bach  knocks  at  one  door  and  out  there  issues  one  form  of  music, 
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"  wit  WKLCOMK  IN  THIS  MOST  COSMOl'Or.ITAN  CHV  lU  'I  UK  MflSl  CnSMOIdl  ITAN  RACE  OS 
TllliOI.OnE.THi:  KErHUSENTATlVES  Ol-  ALI  Mil-;  VAKKUs  [HKMS  (il  KI  I.K.KHS  LIFE  FROM  EAST 
TO  WEST  ANn  NOCTH  TO  SOUTH.  WE  ARE  I'.I.AI)  'Il>  KNOW  WHAl  llrKY  HAM-:  In  I  1:1.1,  IS,  I'.l  T 
WHAT  WE  ARE  0LAUUIi3T  OF  ALL  ABOUT  IS  THAT  WE  CAN  T  KLl.  1  HEM  U  MA  I  UE  HAVEFOLNU 
IN  f.-u  i-,RARCll,  AND  THAT  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THE  CHRIST." 
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Mo/.iirt  aniithfr,  Meiiilclsxilni  anotliur,  Itcotliovcii  aimtlii-r,  \Viik(i)cr  atxither; 
eacli  line  iiiterpreth  sitincdiiiiK  nf  llic  licitiily  that  lie.s  wrnpt  up  in  tlio  pussi- 
liilitv  of  siiiind,  and  still  the  inaiili  1,'iic.s  on,  ^lill  the  (luiirs  swin>{  npi-n,  still 
tlic  notes  ciiniu  tripping  nut,  still  lliu  iniisiu  ,i,'ici\vs  ami  ijrnws  and  Kfws. 
and  will  grow  while  eternity  K'"es  uii,  Inr  in  music  we  are  searcliin.n  for  the 
inlinite  and  eternal,  whether  we  know  it  ur  kimw  it  mii. 

He  peneives,  however,  nut  only  the  outward  world  cif  thing's,  lie 
perceives  an  outward  world  of  sentient  l)einj,'s  like  himself,  lie  sees  ahoiil 
him  his  fellow-men  tiiat  Ihev  also  perceive,  reason,  hojie  and  fear  and  love 
and  hate,  that  they  also  resolve  and  lireak  their  resolves  or  kee|)  them,  lie 
sees  that  he  is  hut  one  of  the  >,'reat  company  marching,'  nioiii,'  the  same 
hi>{hway  out  of  the  wreal  unknown  in  the  past  toward  the  same  ^'reat 
unknown  ^'oal  in  the  future;  and  he  discerns  tliat  there  is  a  unity  in  this 
'  humanity.  First,  he  sees  it  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tiilies,  then  in  the 
nations,  and  last  of  all  in  the  whole  race.  If  there  were  no  unily  in  the 
human  race,  there  could  be  no  history.  I  listoiy  is  not  the  mere  narration 
of  tliinK-<>  that  have  happened  ;  history  is  the  evolution  of  the  proirress  of  a 
united  race,  coniiii),'  from  the  eijx  into  the  full-t1ed,t,'ed  hird  of  the  future. 
There  could  lie  no  |>olitlcal  eciuioniy  if  there  were  no  unity  in  the  human 
race,  no  science,  no  religion,  nothing.  We  are  not  a  mere  set  of  disinte- 
grated, separate  grains  of  sand  in  one  great  heap  which  we  are  iiuilding 
up  to  lie  lilown  away.  .\ll  humanity  is  united  together  liy  unmistakalile  ties 
— united  with  a  power  that  far  transcends  the  local  teniple,  the  temple  of 
tribes  <ir  nations  or  creeds  or  circumstances. 

History,  political  economy,  sociology,  the  whole  course  of  llie  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  are  witnesses  that  there  is  not  only  an  infinite 
energy  from  which  all  outward  things  proceed,  but  an  'inlinite  and 
eternal  moral  energy  from  which  all  human  life  proceeds,  and  in  which 
all  human  life  in  its  last  analysis  has  its  unifying  element.  Man  is  com- 
pelled to  study  what  this  bond  of  union  is.  He  must  know  what  are  the 
right  relationships  between  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  If  he  fails,  all 
sorts  of  distresses  and  calamities  come  upon  him.  He  must  (ind  out  what 
are  the  riglit  relationships  between  employer  and  employed,  between  gov- 
ernor and  governed,  between  parent  and  children.  He  does  not  make 
them,  but  finds  out  what  they  are.  Let  Congress,  with  a  jiower  of  thirty 
millions  of  peoi)le  behind  it,  enact  slavery  in  the  American  constitution; 
let  the  thirty  millions  s.".y,  "  Wt;  will  make  a  law  that  the  blacks  shall  be  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  and  the  white  men  shall  be 
served  by  them,"  and  the  law  tliat  Congress  makes,  with  thirty  millions  of 
people  behind  it,  impinges  against  the  divine,  eternal  and  infinite  law  of 
human  liberty,  and  goes  down  with  one  great  crash  and  is  buried  forever. 

So  man  is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  his  social  and  civil  organ- 
ization to  seek  for  an  infinite  and  eternal  behind  humanity,  behind  the 
material  and  behind  the  .esthetic.     Unconsciously  he   has  been  seeking  for 
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the  divine,  Itiit  lie  uwtiits  the  consciousness,  lie  knows  that  there  is  u 
divine,  elernal,  infinite  soniewiiut,  ;in  ideal  soniewlial,  l)eliin<l  all  material 
and  nil  spiritual  phenomena,  iind  his  emotions  are  stirred  toward  that  some- 
what, stirred  to  awe,  to  fear,  to  reverence,  to  curiosity,  Iml  stirred.  So  with 
temple  and  worship,  and  ritual  and  priest,  he  endeavors  consciously  to  luarn 
who  nnd  what  this  somewhat  is  that  ciraws  hini  in  his  moral  resolutions  to 
his  fellow  man,  that  speaks  the  inw.iid  voice  ol  righteousness  in  the  con- 
science of  the  individuid. 

Thus  we  Ket  out  of  llelixion  religions  leliifions  that  vary  according  as 
curiosity  or  fear  or  hope  or  the  ethical  element  or  the  |HMsonal  riveience 
predominates.  Kelii;ious  ciniosity  wants  to  know  aliout  the  infinite  and 
eternal,  and  it  jfives  us  creeds  and  theologies;  the  religion  of  fear  gives  ns 
the  sacrificial  system,  with  its  atonemenls  ,ind  propitiations;  the  religion  of 
hope  expects  some  reward  or  recompense  from  the  great  Infinite,  and 
expresses  itself  in  services  and  gifts,  with  the  expectation  of  rewards  here  or 
in  some  Fdvsium  hereafter.  'Then  there  is  the  religion  which,  although  it 
can  never  learn  the  nature  of  the  lawgiver,  still  goes  lui  trving  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  laws;  and,  finally,  the  religion  which  more  or  less 
clearlv  sees  hehind  all  this  that  there  is  One  \vl  i  is  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Kuler  of  humanity,  and  therefore  reveres  and  wor- 
ships, and  last  of  all  learns  to  love. 

If,  in  this  lirief  summary,  I  have  carried  you  with  me,  you  will  see  that 
the  ohject  of  man's  search  is  not  merely  religion  ;  he  is  seeking  to  know  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal.  The  whole  current  of  human  life  is  a  search  for  the 
infinite  and  the  divine.  All  science,  all  art,  all  sm  iology,  all  luisiness,  all 
government,  as  well  as  all  worship,  are  in  the  last  analysis,  an  endeavor  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of 'the  great  words  :  I  lonesty,  justice,  truth,  pitv, 
mercy,  love.  In  vain  does  the  atheist  or  the  agnostic  try  to  stop  our  search ; 
in  vain  does  he  tell  us  it  is  a  useless  ipiest.  Still  we  press  on  and  must 
j)ress  on.  The  incentive  is  in  ourselves,  and  nothing  can  hlot  it  out  of  us 
and  still  leave  us  men  an<l  women. 

God  made  us  out  of  himself  and  (iod  calls  us  hack  to  himself.  It 
would  he  easier  to  kill  the  appetite  of  man  anil  let  us  feed  hy  merely  shovel- 
ing in  carhon  as  into  a  furnace  ;  it  would  he  easier  to  lilot  amhition  out  of 
man  and  to  consign  him  to  endless  and  nerveless  content ;  easier  to  hlot 
love  out  of  man  and  hanish  him  to  live  the  life  of  a  eunuch  in  the  wilder- 
ness; than  to  lilot  out  of  the  sou!  of  man  those  desires  and  aspirations 
which  knit  him  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  give  him  love  for  his  fellow 
men  and  reverence  for  God.  In  vain  does  the  ])hiloso|)her  of  the  harnvard 
say  to  the  egg,  "  Vou  are  made  of  egg  ;  you  always  were  an  egg  ;  voii 
always  will  he  an  egg;  don't  try  to  he  anything  hut  an  egg."  The  chicken 
pecks  and  pecks  until  he  breaks  the  shell  and  conies  out  to  the  sunlight. 

We  welcome  here  fo-dav,  in  this  most  cosmopolitan  citv  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  race  on  the  globe,  the  representatives  of  all  the  various  forms 
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of  religious  life  from  I'iasi  lo  West  iiiul  North  to  South.  \\t  are  glad  to  wel- 
come them.  We  ;\re  ghiil  to  believe  that  tiiey,  as  we,  have  heeii  seeking  to 
know  something  more  and  better  of  the  Divine  from  which  we  issue,  of  the 
Divine  to  which  we  are  returning.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  message  they 
have  to  bring  to  us.  We  arc  glad  to  know  what  lliev  have  to  tell  us,  but 
what  we  are  gladdest  of  all  about  is  that  we  can  tell  them  what  we  have 
found  in  our  search,  and  that  we  have  found  the  Clnist. 

I  do  not  stand  here  as  the  exponcnl,  the  apologJNt,  or  the  defender  of 
Christianity.  In  it  there  have  been  the  blemishes  of  human  handiwork.  Il 
has  been  too  intellectual,  too  much  a  religion  of  creeds.  It  has  been  too 
fearful,  too  much  a  religion  of  sacrilices.  It  has  been  loo  selfishly  hopidul  ; 
there  has  been  too  much  a  desire  of  reward  hete  or  hereafter.  It  has  been 
too  little  a  religion  of  un.sellisii  service  and  unselfish  reverence.  No  I  It  is 
not  Christianity  that  we  want  to  tell  our  brethren  across  the  sea  about  ;  it  is 
the  Christ. 

What  is  it  that  this  universal  hunger  of  the  human  race  seeks  ?  Is  it 
not  these  things  —a  lietter  underslanding  of  our  moral  relations,  one  to  an- 
other, a  belter  undenstanding  of  what  we  are  and  wliat  we  mean  to  be,  that 
we  may  faslii<in  ourselves  according  to  the  idea  of  the  ideal  being  in  our 
nature,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Inlinile  One  who  is  behind  all  iihenomena, 
material  or  .spiritual  ?  fs  il  not  more  health  and  added  strength  and  clearer 
light  in  our  upward  tendency  to  our  everlasting  l'"ather's  arms  and  home  ? 
.\re  not  these  the  things  that  most  we  need  in  the  world  ?  We  have  found 
the  Christ  and  loved  him  and  revered  him  and  accepted  him,  for  nf)where 
else,  in  no  other  prophet,  have  we  found  the  moral  relations  of  men  better 
represented  than  in  the  (lolden  Rule,  "Do  unto  others  that  which  vou  would 
have  others  do  unto  you."  We  do  not  think  that  he  furnishes  the  onl\  ideal 
the  world  has  ever  had.  We  recognise  the  voice  of  (lol  in  all  prophets  and 
in  all  time.  Hut  we  do  think  we  have  found  in  this  Christ,  in  his  patience, 
in  his  courage,  in  his  heroism,  in  his  S'.'lf-sacrifice,  in  his  unbounded  mercv 
and  love  an  ideal  that  transcends  all  other  ideals  written  bv  the  pen  of  poet 
painted  by  the  brush  of  artists,  or  graven  into  the  life  of  liuman  history. 

We  do  not  think  that  (jod  has  spoken  only  in  Palestine  and  lo  the  few 
in  that  narrow  proviiice.     We  do  not  think  he  has  been  vocal  in  Christen- 
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we  believe  no  other  revelation  tran- 


scends and  none  other  eipials  that  which  has  been  made  to  man  in  the  one 
transcendent  human  life  that  was  lived  eighteen  centuries  ago  in  Palestine. 
And  we  think  we  find  in  Christ  one  thing  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
in  any  other  of  the  manifestations  of  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  .Ml 
religions  are  the  result  of  man's  seeking  after  (Jod.  If  what  I  have  portrayed 
to  yon  liiis  morning  so  imperfectly  has  any  truth  in  it  the  whole  human  race 
seeks  to  know  its  eternal  and  divine  Father.  The  message  of  the  Incarna- 
tion— the  glad   tidings  we   have  to   give   lo   .\frica,   to  Asia,   lo  China,  to 
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the  isles  of  tlie  scu— is  this:  The  everlasting  Father  is  also  seekini;  the 
children  who  are  seekini;  hiin.  He  is  not  an  unknown,  iiidmg  himself 
behind  a  veil  ini|ienelral)le.  lie  is  not  a  heini;  dwcUini;  in  the  eternal 
silence  ;  he  is  a  speakini,',  revealini,',  incarnate  <iod.  lie  is  not  an  ahsolnle 
justice,  sittint(  on  the  throne  ol  the  universe  and  brini^'ing  before  him  imper- 
fect, sinful  man  and  judi;ini;him  with  the  scales  of  unerring  justice,  lie  is 
a  father  coinint;  into  human  life  and.  in  comini,'  into  one  transcendent 
human  life,  so  coniini,'  into  all  human  life  for  all  time.  I'erliaps  we  have 
sometimes  misrepresented  our  own  faith  respecting  this  Christ.  Perhaps, 
in  our  meta|)hvsical  <lefinitions,  we  have  sometimes  been  too  anxious  to  be 
accurate,  and  loo  little  anxious  to  be  true.  He  himself  has  said  it  -he  is  a 
door.  We  do  not  stand  merely  to  look  at  the  door  for  the  beautv  of  the 
carving  iipcjn  it.  We  |)usli  the  door  open  and  go  in.  riirough  that  dooi 
God  enters  into  luinian  life  ;  through  that  door  humanitv  enters  into  the 
Hivine  life;  man  seeking  after  God,  the  incarnate  (iod  seeking  after  man — 
must  the  mutual  (|uest  be  evermon;  in  vain  ?  .Must  we  not  find  the  end  at 
last,  if  not  in  this  world,  then  in  that  great  future  after  life's  troubled 
dream  shall  be  over,  and  we  shall  awake  salislied  beciiise  we  awake  in  his 
likeness  ? 
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THK     DIVINE    BASIS    OF    THE    COOPERATION 
MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Lvuia  Kullkr  Dickinson. 


OF 


[Seeking  the  nature  of  the  original  bond  between  men  and  women,  we 
get  no  light  from  secular  history,  l>ut  in  sacred  history  we  find  it  a  relation 
of  essential  oneness,  in  which  there  can  be  no  subjection.  But  this  relation 
prcsu]j|)oses  that  each  individual  is  at  one  with  himself.] 

According  to  sacred  history,  then,  marriage,  a  relation  of  |)erfect  one- 
ness or  eiiuality,  a  complementary  relation,  precluding  the  idea  of  separation 
or  subjection,  is  the  original  bond  between  individual  men  and  women, 
because  it  is  the  bond  between  the  masculine  and  llie  feminine  principles  in 
the  individual  mind.  Hut  marriage  as  we  have  seen,  means  harmonv,  and 
we  have  discord  in  ourselves  and  in  our  relations  with  each  other.  How 
then  came  the  dejiarture  from  the  true  ideal  ? 

The  mind  is  at  variance  wilh  itself,  ( )ne  part  rules,  the  othermust  obey. 
For  the  mind,  iike  man  and  woman,  is  ilual,  and  is  oneonlv  in  marriage.  It 
is  a  discordant  two  when  we  love  what  the  truth  forbids,  and  a  harmonious 
conii)lementary  one  when  we  love  what  the  truth  enjoins.  Hv  common  per- 
ception love  is  the  feminine  and  truth  the  masculine  principle.  Love  when 
it  is  the  love  of  self,  leads  us  astray.  It  leads  us  astrav  as  a  race.  It 
blinded  us  to  the  real  good.  Truth  brings  us  back  to  our  moorings.  Hut  it 
can  onlv  do  so  bv  its  temporarv  supremacv  over  love.  This  we  all  know. 
Our  desires  nnist  be  subject  to  our  knowledge.  Ilistorv  rejjeats  the  story  of 
our  inilividual  ex])erience  in  larger  ihar.iclers  in  the  relation  between  man 
and  wmnan.  I'.aih  is  an  indiviilual,  that  is,  each  is  both  masculine  and  fem- 
inine in  himself  anil  hcrsell,  but  in  their  relations  to  each  other  man  slaiids 
for  and  expresses  truth  in  his  form  and  activities,  while  woman  stands  for 
and  expresses  love.  Ilcre  also  as  in  the  individii,-d,  the  original  bond  is 
niarriai;e  iniplving  nn  subjection  on  the  part  lA  either  wife  or  husband. 
impKing  on  the  ciailrarv  |)erfecl  oneness,  mutual  and  eipiMl  hel|)fulness. 
But  except  in  the  syndiolic  stiUN  of  I'.denic  jieace  and  happiness,  none  the 
less  true,  however,  because  nierelv  svndiolic,  we  have  no  historic  record  of 
that  infantile  experience  of  the  race.  As  I  have  said,  we  lind  man  and 
wiiinan  se|)arated  when  hislorv  begins  the  woman  subject  to  the  man,  thus 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  bv  ciuisei|ueiice  with  all  others,  the  original 
bond  ludken,  discord  and  strife  the  rule,  miyht  calling  itself  right  wherever 
it  ccadd  prevail.  The  paradise  of  unreasoning  infancy  is  lost  through  |)er- 
verted  love.  And  so,  having  gone  astray,  love,  the  feminine,  woman,  and 
perforce  women  since  they  stand  for  woman  in  both  men  and  women,  fallin 
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the  Divine  Provick-nce  umler  suhjection.  l.ove  blind  to  tiie  iiit;liest  yiiod 
can  no  longer  Itiul.  Tnilli  lakes  the  helm.  And  man  wiio  sland.s  for  the 
truth  comes  to  the  Imnt. 

Love,  when  it  is  the  iuve  of  i^'ood,  unites  the  truth  in  herself.  Hut  when 
it  is  the  h)ve  of  evil  or  self,  she  divorces  truth  and  unites  herself  with  the 
false.  This  lirietlv  is  the  nieaiiini,'  of  the  separation  between  man  and  woman 
in  the  i)ast,  namel\  :  I.  The  deLteneratioii  of  love  into  self-love,  and  the 
conse(|iient  separation  between  love  and  truth  in  the  individual  mind,  a  su])- 
aralion  that,  blindim,'  us  to  the  hii^diest  ),'ood,  makes  il  no  loni,'er  safe  lor  us 
to  follow  oiH'  desires.  J.  Tlie  separation  between  man  an<l  woman  in  the 
m;:rriage  relation,  and  as  a  farther  consei|uence,  between  man  and  man 
socially. 

[From  these  premises  the  writei  draws  an  ari,'unient  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage. "C'reativelv  one,  man  and  woman  cannot  be  ])ermaneiitlv  separated."  | 

A  relation  of  marriage,  c)r  in  other  words  of  mutual  coi)peration  all  the 
way  througdi  'in  all  the  work  of  both,  is  the  creative  relation  between  man 
and  woman.  It  follows  that  as  this  truth  is  seen  ;ind  realized  bv  indivulual 
men  and  women,  societv  will  see  the  same  truth  as  its  own  law  of  life,  to  be 
expressed,  ultiinated  in  all  lunnan  relations  and  in  the  work  of  the  workl. 
This  truth  alone  will  lead  us  back  to  harmony  in  all  the  planes  of  our  asso- 
ciated life,  and  the  dawninv,'  recounitioii  of  this  truth  explains,  as  I  believe, 
the  growing  interest  in  the  modern  ijueslion  ol  Woman  Sutfrage. 

Impel  fectly  as  she  now  apprehends  it,  Woman  Sidfrage  does,  neverthe- 
less, mean  for  woman  a  consistent,  rational  sense  of  |)eisonal  responsibility, 
and  it  means  this  so  preemiiieutb'  that  I  could  almost  sav  it  means  nothing 
else;  because  upon  this  new  and  higher  .sense  of  |)ersonal  responsibility  is 
to  be  built  all  the  new  and  higher  relalimis  ol  woman  in  the  future  with 
herself,  with  man  and  with  society.  This  is  a  theme  in  itself.  1  will  oidv 
sav  in  passing  that  we  are  ready  for  new  and  higher  relations  between  men 
and  women,  that  wnMien  must  inaugurate  these  relations,  that  an  institution 
of  this  tiulli  is  the  secret  of  the  so-called  Woman  Movement,  of  the  intel- 
lectual awakening  of  women,  of  their  desire  for  personal  aiul  pecuniary  free- 
dom, their  laudable  efforts  In  secure  such  freedom,  the  sympalliv  and  coiip- 
eratiun  of  the  best  men  in  these  efforts,  and  that  the  bearing  of  all  these 
aspects  of  the  movement  upon  the  future  of  societ\-  gives  us  the  vision  of 
the  poet,  true  poet  and  hue  ])ropliel  in  one  : 

'i'heii  comes  the  slalelicr  Lileii  back   to  men. 

Then  reign  the  woild'>  great  bridals  chaste  ami   calm, 

Then  springs  thr  ciiiwninu  race  of  humankind." 

T  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  without  the  consent  of  woman,  her 
subjection  could  never  have  been  a  fact  of  history.  Nothing  is  clearer  to 
my  mind  than  that  man  and  W(nnan  (and  because  of  her,  let  me  insist) 
have  all  along  been  one  in  their  incompleteness  as  they  originally  were,  and 
will  one  day  again  be  one  in  their  completeness.     In  any  relation  between 
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man  and  woman,  llic  mf)st  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  imi>erfett,  man 
stands  fir  the  exleina!  or  masculine  principle  of  our  connnon  human  nature. 
I  Ihis,  of  course,  women  alwa\s  have,  do  now,  and  always  will,  delight  in 
hi.s  external  leadership.  It  is  the  crowning  joy  and  ulory  of  a  true  woman's 
life  III  lind  in  man  an  emboiliinent  of  her  own  intuition  of  the  hinhest  wis- 
dom. It  i.--  hei'  life  to  do  so.  She  does  not  realK'  live  excejit  in  so  far  as 
she  can  do  so.  She  delii;hls  to  crown  him  Uinu,  and  li<r  kint,',  who  goes 
before  her  to  execute  her  will  of  jierfect  hjve.  Therefore,  in  the  past  when 
the  worU  to  be  done  lias  been  predominantly  masculine,  thus  apparently 
separatini,'  him  from  her,  although  her  will  has  not  been  the  will  of  perfect 
love,  vet  her  internal  siijht  of  the  truth  has  kepi  her  true  to  him,  even  truer 
than  she  has  alwavs  been  lo  herself.  She  has  maintained  his  assumed 
supremacv,  his  external  leadership,  too  ollen  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  hitthest 
truth  for  both.  15ut  in  so  doint;  she  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  true  rela- 
tion between  them  for  the  future,  and  in  this  has  consisted  her  leadershi]) 
from  the  internal  and  hiC'her  plane. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confrontiiu:  another  aspect  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  woman.  Under  a  new  impulse  derived  from  woman  herself,  man 
is  abdicating  his  external  leadership,  his  externa!  control  over  her.  This  he 
must  do  because  his  lea(lershi|)  and  control  in  the  past  have  cxjiressed  sep- 
arati(m  and  not  union.  He  nuist  do  it  for  his  own  as  well  as  her  education 
into  .■!  higher  idea  of  marriage,  lie  must  make  the  law  in  all  its  aspects 
toward  her  conform  to  this  higher  idea  of  the  truth  that  thcv  are  coui|)le- 
mentarv  of  each  other  ipiite  equally.  Not  "lie  for  (Jod  onlv,  she  foriJod 
and  him,"  but  botli  alike  for  (lod  and  eac:li  other.  He  must  be  willing  to 
have  her  come  dow  n  into  the  arena  and  share  his  contact  with  the  world,  since 
this  is  maniiestiv  the  providential  school  in  which  she  is  to  learn  her  long- 
nej^Iected  lesson  ol  pergonal  lesponsibilitv.  She  is  to  leain  not  onlv  thai  sIk' 
has  feet  of  her  own  upon  which  she  nuist  stand.  .She  nnist  also  learn  for 
both  their  sakes  how  to  stand  upon  them.  The  i|uestions  before  us  for  .solu- 
tion to-dav  arc  pri-eniinentl\-  social  lathcr  than  political.  Thev  relate  to  the 
wi'll-being  of  societv,  not  mi-rch  to  the  micccss  ol  partv.  I'hev  are  (|ues- 
lions  of  the  verv  life  of  ni.in.  niid  of  man  in  tin-  act  of  taking  an  njiward  ste|) 
in  his  spiritual  ilc\elo|)nii'nt.  llou  will  wonian  meet  the  responsibilities  foi- 
which  during  the  last  <|u:!ilcrol  a  ccntui\  she  has  been  manifesth-  preparing  ? 
This  iiA  the  c|uestion  to  which  she  is  lo-dii\-  writing  her  answer  in  characters 
so  large  that  he  who  runs  nun  read.  I'ast  all  doulit  she  is  learning  her  les- 
son of  |)ersonal  responsiliilil\ .  She  is  becoming  sell-supporting,  self-sustain- 
ing, self-reliant.  She  is  learning  to  think  ami  to  express  her  thought,  to 
form  o|)inions  and  to  hold  to  them.  In  iloing  this  she  is  apparently  separat- 
ing herself  from  man  as  in  the  past  lie  has  sejjarated  himself  from  her.  Really 
se])arating  herself,  some  say.  Hut  we  need  not  fear.  We  have  seen  that 
this  cannot  be,  since  love  conjoins,  not  separates.    What  then  ?    She  is  sim- 
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ply  tloing  her  part,  making  licrself  rcaily  for  tlii.'  new  and  liiglicr  rclaliiin 
with  man  to  wliicli  botli  are  divinely  summoned. 

It  is  for  him  to  do  his  part.  'I'he  end  to  be  attained,  a  perfect  relation 
between  man  and  woman,  symbolized  by,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  realized  in, 
the  divine  institution  of  marriage,  involves  for  its  lealization  e(|ual  freedom 
for  both.  Not  independence  on  the  part  of  either.  No  such  thing  is  pos- 
sible. But  personal  freedom  from  outward  constraint  to  exi)ress  one's 
inward  aspirations  toward  the  true  and  the  good — this  is  absolutely  needful 
to  base  any  genuine  relation  either  between  man  and  man  or  man  ami  God. 
'I'his  freedom  we  know  we  have  in  our  relation  with  (Jod.  We  can  compel 
ourselves  to  obey  his  law  of  life  for  us.  Jkit  he  compels  no  one  either  to 
accept  good  or  to  refuse  evil.  He  states  the  law  of  our  life,  and  lets  us 
take  the  conse(|uences  of  violation.  We  do  the  same  in  society.  //'////  a 
differeme.  God"s  ways  toward  man  are,  as  he  says,  "  e(|ual."  Man's  way 
toward  man  is  uneijual.  God's  laws  of  tiie  Divine  I'rovidence  ordain  and 
secure  perfect  ecpiality  of  spiritual  op])ortiinity  for  all.  Man's  law,  through 
his  ignorance,  ordains  inetjuality  of  natural  o])pi)rtuniiv.  15ut  God  is  All- 
wise,  and  man  can  learn — is  learning. 

The  bearing  of  this  truth  upon  the  relations  between  man  and  woman 
is  all  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present.  lne<]uality  of  natural  ()[)i)or- 
tunity  operates  hardly  against  woman.  It  is  against  this  inetpiality  that 
she  is  now  struggling  on  the  material  and  intelleclual  plane — that  they  are 
struggling,  let  me  say,  for  no  reflecting  |)crson  can  for  an  instant  su])pose 
that  the  Woman  Movement  does  not  include  men  ([uile  eiiuallv  with 
women.  They  are  one,  man  and  woman,  let  us  continue  to  repeal,  until  we 
have  effectually  unlearned  the  contrary  supposition.  The  Woiiuui  Move- 
ment means  in  the  Divine  I'rovidence  "  the  liardearned  release  of  the 
feminine  in  human  nature  from  bondage  to  Ihe  masculine.'"  Il  means  ilie 
leadership  henceforth  in  human  affairs  of  tnilh  no  longer  divcivccd  froiii, 
but  one  with,  love.  It  is  the  last  bailie  ground  of  l''reedo"n  and  Slaverv. 
We  are  in  Ihe  dawn  of  a  new  and  linal  (lis])cnsalion.  We  have  suiceedcd 
largely  in  the  jiast— thai  is,  God  has  succeeded  bv  us.  Mam  forms  of 
slavery  have  disappeared  ;  but  we  have  also  failed.  Oilier  forms  remain  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  new  spirit  of  the  New  Age.  Man  has  failed  as  an 
exponent  of  wisdom,  woman  of  love.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  gt)  in 
the  light  of  past  ins|)iration.  Thai  light  has  become  darkness  to  us.  Now 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  (jod  for  a  new  illumination.  .\nd  Ciod.  as  he 
always  does,  has  answered  our  call.  lie  has  given  a  new  imijulse  to  Ihe 
human  mind,  the  impulse  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  or  love  among 
men. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  inmost  secret  of  the  Woman  Movement,  a  move- 
ment that  includes  both  men  and  women,  as  partakers  alike  of  the  woman 
principle.  We  are  indeed  all  feminine  to  the  divine,  all  receptive  to  the  new 
impulse  toward,  the  new  belief  in,  the  brotherhood  of  man.     And  this  is  why 
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I  welcoiuo  the  striii,'>,'k'  fur  jutsoiiuI  frci-dom  on  tlu-  part  nf  wimiaii,  incliid- 
inj,'  liL-r  stiiij,'>,'lc  for  tlic  riv;lit  of  i.ili/eiislii|).  It  is  altogftlicr  :i  new  reeoi;- 
nition  by  what  is  hij^hcst  in  man  of  the  sacredness  of  tliu  individual,  and  it 
insures  the  triumph  of  tiie  new  impulse. 

The  personal  freedom  of  woman  when  aehieved  on  all  planes,  material, 
mental  and  spiritual,  will  not  separate  her  from  man.  It  will  not  harm  the 
woman  nature  in  woman.  It  will  on  the  eontrary  tend  to  develi>[)  that 
nature  as  the  fitting  complement  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  will  ijive  her  the 
.same  opportunity  that  he  has  to  exercise  all  her  faculties  free  from  outward 
constraint.  It  i;;  distinctive  character  that  we  want  in  both  men  and 
women,  to  liase  true  relation-;  between  them,  and  freedom  is  the  oidv  soil  in 
which  character  will  grow.  We  are  still  measurably  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  woman  in  women,  of  her  real  capacities,  inclinations,  and  powers,  nor 
shall  we  know  these  until  women  are  free  to  express  them  in  accordance 
with  their  own  ideas,  and  not  as  hitherto,  in  accordance  with  man's  ideas 
of  them. 

In  conclusion,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  legal  act  disenfranchising 
woman,  since  she  was  never  legally  enfranchised.  Hut  as  it  is  her  divinely 
conferred  privilege  to  be  one  with  man,  the  law  as  it  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood, simply  stands  for  something  that  could  not  be,  and  is  therefore  mis- 
leading and  vicious.  It  stands  not  only  for  the  subjection  of  woman,  which 
it  has  had  a  right  to  stan<l  for,  but  it  has  also  come  to  mean  a  real  and  not 
a|)parent  separation  between  man  anil  woman.  We  must  bear  in  min<l 
that  this  apparent  separation  is  always  of  the  man  from  the  woman,  the 
masculine  from  the  feminine,  truth  from  love. 

'i"he  aspect  of  truth  is  many  and  diver.se.  It  sometimes  separates,  and 
sometimes  conjoins.  lUil  "love  strikes  one  hour"  only.  It  always  con- 
sciously conjoins,  and,  such  is  its  power,  that  in  the  earlier  davs  while  the 
race  was  still  in  its  immaturitv,  there  was  probablv  no  sense  of  se|)arati(in 
between  man  and  woman.  I>v  and  by,  however,  the  growth  of  self-love 
necessitated  human  government  in  families,  tribes,  and  linally  in  states. 
I'lven  then  it  is  likelv  that  in  its  beginning,  niasculine  representation  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  formulate  the  perception  that  man  and  woman  beinu' 
one  should  express  themselves  as  one.  lUil  in  lime,  such  is  the  blinding 
love  of  |)ower  insi)ired  bv  self-love,  men,  holding  the  ri'ins,  easily  came  to 
imagine  themselves  that  (me,  until  at  last  the  law  stood  for  the  superior 
power  and  intelligence  of  man  a|)art  from  woman.  'I'hus  the  separation 
between  truth  and  love,  man  and  woman,  was  lixed  in  idtimate  forms  of  law. 
Divorce  for  any  cause  became  possible.  The  marriage  relation  being,  as 
was  supposed,  ])rimari|y  legal,  the  law  could  destroy  as  well  as  create  it. 
This  view  of  marriage  is,  I  hold,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  |)re.sent  legal 
position  of  woman,  which,  "  all  power  being  in  ultimates,"  holds  the  mind 
awav  from  the  truth  of  the  creative  oneness  of  man  and  woman.  The  legal 
enfranchisement  of  woman,  being  as  it  will  be  the  ultimate  expression  of 
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their  creative  oneness,  will  open  the  mind  to  a  reception  of  the  truth,  tlius 
furtherinif  the  inanmiration  of  the  true  marriage  rehition  between  tliem, 
which  in  its  turn  will  give  us  "•the  new  and  crowning  race  of  humankind," 
develojjing  wdience  we  shall  have 

"New  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom  ;  new  societies 
I'Acluding  falsehood," 

And  this  because  "lie  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new." 


Till';   Ki;i,l(il()irs  IXI'ICNT. 


lis   l\i;\.  I'!.  1,.  Ki;xiM>nii,  D.I).,  oi'    IIiiskin. 

\'i:ni:k.\i;i.k  liuoi  iii.ks,  -liy  iliu  Icailini,' "I  lliat  hciK'lii  iMit  I'rovidiMuc 
wliicli  lias  aiwav.s  altcmluil  llic  IuiIiiiiin  of  iiii'ii,  we  an;  lirc>iii,'lit  to  tlii.s  iiiosl 
sij^nitiiaiil  Imuu  in  tlic  liisloiv  of  n-lii;ioii.s  lfllow.slii|).  if  iiiciccil  it  lie  not  the 
,  ino>t  .snjiiilii  ant  liour  in  the  liistor\'  of  tlie  religions  ilevelo|)inent  of  (he  laee. 
W  hal  event  in  the  earlier  oi  the  l.iler  eenliines  has  ever  Iran.seemleil  or  even 
elo.selv  a|)|)roac.heil  in  its  ini|)ort  the  nieanini,'  of  llii.s  as.seinlil\'  i  What  ilav 
in  all  the  frai,'nientary  annals  of  i^ooil  will  ever  witnessed  a  fraternitv  so 
nianifolil  or  a  (.'onLiress  whose  coiistitueney  was  so  essenliallv  cosmopolitan.' 
'I'his  is  a  lartfer  /'///kcV  in  whieh  a  greater  variety  of  |ieo|)le  than  of  old 
are  tellint,'  in  their  various  hr'  ,'uai;e,  en>toni  and  aehieveiiient.  of  the  won- 
derful works  and  wavs  of  (lod.  The  i;in|)eror  .Vkliai,  in  overreaehini,'  the 
special  limits  of  his  chosen  sect,  that  he  mii,dit  pav  a  llttini,'  trihiite  to  the 
Spirit  of  Religion  in  its  several  forms,  ilisplayed  a  nolile  catholicilv  of  spirit; 
but  unsupporteil  by  the  ])opular  sympathies  of  his  ai.,'e,  his  i,'enerositv  was 
largely  personal  and  resulteil  in  no  representative  movement.  We  have  had 
our  national  and  international  I'!vani,'elieal  .\lliaiu:es  ainoiii,'  (Christians,  and 
likewise  our  national  and  international  N'ouni,'  .Men's  Christian  Associations 
with  assemblies  lilliiiL;  the  laritest  halls  in  I'-iirope  and  .\merica,  hut  these 
fellowships  have  embraced  only  a  .slii,dit  diversity  of  opinions  and  practices 
in  onlv  one  division  of  the  relittimis  world,  while  lai>,'e  numbers  of  eyen 
fellow  Christians  have  been  excluded,  (ireat  multiludesof  people  have  been 
ifathered  to  the  meelini,'  places  of  these  bodies,  but  numbers  are  no  test  or 
jiroof  of  religious  generosity  or  practice.  "  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?" 
The  portals  of  the  Divine  Ivingdom  have  been  held  but  slightly  ajar  by 
such  untrained  Christian  hands,  while  it  has  been  left  to  the  mightier  spirit 
of  tl'.is  (lav  to  throw  those  gates  wiile  open,  creaking  anil  groaning  on  their 
long  rusted  and  unwilling  hinges,  it  may  be,  but  wide  open,  and  to  bid  every 
sincere  \vorshi])er  in  all  the  world,  of  whatever  name  or  form,  "  Wehuiii,- 
in  the  great  and  all-inclusive  name  of  God,  the  common  Father  (.if  all 
souls." 

Those  gates  may  be  closed  again  if  ever  the  shrunken  genius  of  the 
j/«(/// shall  recover  the  scejitre  fallen  from  its  palsied  hand  in  this  noble  year 
of  unwonted  urace.  but,  closed  and  bolted  and  barred  and  rusted  in  their 
ancient  sockets,  thcv  can  never  shut  out  from  the  living  soul  the  holy  an<l 
insjdring  vision  of  a  Humanity  united  in  spirit  and  bending  in  reverence 
before  the  do  1  of  the  whole  earth,  worshiping  the  Highest  that  is  known 
Copyright,  1891,  hy  J.  H.  H. 
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nntl  seeking  still  the   Inlinite  Mystery  which  ever  rewards  as  it  ever  retreats, 
thuugli  it  l)e  a  |)ur|iL'tual  Presence. 

This  is  a  day  and  an  occasion  sacred  to  the  sincere  s|jirit  in  man,  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  he  hoped  tiiat  out  of  its  generosity  and  its  justice  a  new  and 
self-vindicatinf;  delinition  of  true  and  false  religion,  of  true  and  false  wor- 
ship, may  a|)i)ear,  I  would  that  we  might  all  confess  that  a  sincere  worship 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  world  is  a  true  worship,  while  an  insincere 
worship  anywhere  and  everywhere  is  a  false  worship  liefore  (lod  an<l  man 
The  unwritten  hut  dominant  creed  of  this  hour  I  assume  to  he  that,  whatever 
worshiper  in  all  the  world  hends  liefore  The  liest  he  knows,  and  walks  true 
to  the  purest  light  that  shines  for  him,  has  access  U>  the  highest  hiessings  of 
Heaven,  while  the  false-hearted  and  insincere  man,  whatever  his  creed  or 
form  may  he,  has  e(|ual  access  if  not  to  the  tiames,  then  at  least  to  the  dust 
and  ashes  and  darkness  of — hell. 

I  ilouht  if  at  any  period  very  long  anterior  to  this  such  an  assemhlv 
could  have  heen  convened.  Those  great  aggregations  of  the  world's  inter- 
ests at  Paris  an<l  London  anil  Philadelphia  had  no  such  feature.  .Men  sought 
to  have  the  world's  activities  as  com|)lelely  represented  in  those  expositions 
as  possihle,  liut  no  man  had  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  suggest  a 
scheme  so  daring  as  that  of  a  Ccjngress  of  Keligions.  'I'he  titles  were  not 
strong  enough  to  sweej)  the  ancient  religious  bodies  from  their  isolated 
moorings  where  they  were  dreaming  the  dream  of  a  sejiarate  infallil)ility,out 
into  the  great  and  wide  sea  where  the  ever  enriching  commerce  of  the 
world's  raligious  life  might  endow  all  .souls  with  an  unheard-of  wealth  of 
charity  and  mutual  sympathy.  This  achievement  was  left  to  the  closing 
yeans  of  a  wonderful  century  wherein  a  mightier  spirit  seems  swaying  the 
lives  of  men  to  higher  issues,  a  time  when  the  very  gods  seem  crowning  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  past  with  the  imperial  dogma  of  the  SolUari/y  of  the 
Race.  The  time-spirit  has  largely  contjuered,  though  we  cannot  close  our 
ears  entirely  to  the  sullen  cry  of  a  baffled  and  retreating  anger  charged  with 
the  accusation  that  the  whole  import  of  this  Congress  is  that  of  infidelity  to 
the  only  divine  and  infallible  religion.  Douljtiess  such  a  cry  of  distress  might 
be  heard  from  some  .souls  in  nearly  every  country  and  every  party  repre- 
sented here,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  everybody  is  persuaded  that  he  holds 
the  only  true  and  divine  faith.  Indeed,  has  not  Constantinople  joined  with 
Canterbury  in  chanting  a  double  refjuiem  over  the  decay  and  death  of  all 
real  devotion  to  the  true  faith  ?  Every  man  is  the  true  believer,  himself 
being  the  judge,  while  nobody  is  the  true  believer  if  somebody  else  is  per- 
mitted to  decide.  Thus  by  the  traditional  methods ;  but  a  more  helpful  char- 
ity will  concede  a  divine  (juality  to  every  man's  faith  who  cherishes  it  as  his 
liest.  Let  him  not  forget,  however,  that  there  are  other  men  in  the  world. 
I  revere  the  father  and  the  mother  who  begat  me,  but  I  revere  tliem  the  more 
as  I  think  of  them  as  types  of  that  universal  parentage  that  has  begotten  all 
souls.     So  do  I  revere  the  religion  into  which  I  was  born,  but  1  revere  it  all 
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the  more  as  I  lliliik  of  it  as  an  cxprcssinii  of  that  universal  religious  S|)irit 
that  liohls  its  eternal  seat  in  the  heart  of  (iiMJ.  I  am  not  willinK  to  stand 
within  the  limits  of  my  sect  or  party  and  from  thence  jud^e  of  the  world.  I 
prefer  rather  to  stand  in  the  world  as  a  part  of  it,  and  from  thence  jucl^'i-  of 
mv  parly  or  sect,  and  even  of  that  ^'reat  religions  division  of  the  world's  faith 
and  life  in  which  my  lot  has  fallen.  And  if  Religion  a.s  n  worl(l-prol)lem  he 
worthy  of  our  study,  that  worthiness  will  he  found  in  the  ^rcat  or^'ani/in^r 
fact  that  we  ourselves  have  heen,  are,  and  forever  must  lie  involved  in  that 
sacred  process  which  emiiraces  in  its  mysterious  workings  not  only  the  rudest 
|)rimitive  l)eis'iiinin),'s  of  the  religious  life  of  man,  hut  the  progressive  des- 
tinies of  all  souls.  There  is  no  separalileness  in  the  |)roviden('(;  of  thai  Inlin- 
ile  Being  who  is  over  all  and  throug'i  all  and  in  us  all. 

The  |)rimary  fact  or  condition  which  juslilies  this  (longrcss  in  the 
minds  uf  all  reverent  and  rational  men  is,  that  among  all  the  sincere  wor- 
shi|)ers  of  all  ages  and  lands,  the  irliaioim  intent  has  always  heen  the  same. 
Urieily  hut  hroadly  stated,  that  intent  has  heen  to  establish  more  advantag- 
eous relations  hetween  the  worshiper  and  the  being  or  heings  worshiped. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  practically  unthiidiaiilc.  To  substitute  any  other 
motive  WD'dd  be  impossible.  This  one  fact  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every 
religious  structure  in  the  world.  We  have  all  budded  upon  it,  and  this 
common  purpose  it  is  which  makes  all  the  varying  worshi|)s  of  the  world 
one  worship  in  their  primary  intention.  Here  is  our  basis  of  feilowshi|). 
Claude  Lorraine  once  said  that  the  most  important  thing  for  a  landscape 
painter  to  know  is,  where  to  sit  down.  With  a  hint  so  wise  as  to  the  choice 
of  an  outlook,  a  man  who  would  faithftdly  re|)roducc  in  art  a  scene  from 
nature,  would  choose  a  jtlace  which  should  command  a  full  and  fair  view  of 
every  determining  feature  in  the  landscape.  No  one  object  .sIiomM  be 
allowed  to  conceal  another,  but  each  and  all  should  have  faithful  recogni- 
tion. Such  a  rule  must  be  essential  ill  art  but  it  is  not  less  imperative  in 
the  treatment  of  that  spectacle  which  Religion  presents  to  us  in  its  wide 
fields;  and  this  observation-point  of  the  identity  of  the  religious  intent  in 
all  the  world,  comm.inds  the  j)ermanent  features  of  every  religion  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Some  men  may,  some  men  will,  sfime  men  do,  shrink 
from  this  choice  and  deny  its  necessity  and  much  more  its  desirableness. 
Thev  will  stand  aloof  and  scorn  and  scoff  the  thought  thai  there  is  anv  JJOS- 
sible  relation  between  their  religion  and  that  of  widely  diverse  types,  but 
this  anchor  will  hold  amid  all  the  temi)ests  of  religious  wrath  that  may  rage. 
It  grips  the  immovable  rocks.  'I'he  chains  will  not  break,  though 
unsympathetic  arrogance  may  corrode  them.  Ignorance  and  pri 
deny,  but  intelligence  and  a  living  sense  of  humanity  will  assert  and  c. 

And  after  the  storm  of  vituperation  shall  have  spent  its  fury,  and  editoi-       dl 
have  written  leading  articles,  and  Archbishops  and  Sultans  shall   have  pre 
dieted  dire  calamities,  it  will  be  found  that  the   religious  world  as  well  as 
the  scientific  and  the  commercial  world  is  in  the  relentless  gras|)  of  a  divine 
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purpDSf  that  will  nm    Id  tlic  pLuiik-  si'|iaralf   In   tlic  lU'i'])  i)hu:cs  ul  ilu-ir 
livt.'>. 

Men  in  till' li'^MT  .^lairt-s  of  (Icvi'liipiiu'Dt  have  Ix-oii  alienatiMl  in  their 
reli>,'i(>n  and  \>y  their  religion,  as  if  thev  had  lieen  thrust  ii|i(in  this  earth 
fnim  wurld.s  created  hy  liostile  noih  foreviT  at  war  with  each  other,  nnd 
whose  children  shoiilii  !ei,'itiniatelv  fiL;lit  In  the  names  of  their  parent  deities, 
ir  the  history  of  religion  in  this  world  coidd  have  (oninienced  willi  the 
nii>nothelstie  conception,  that  history  would  have  lieen  verv  different  thoii),di 
inodiiilive  p.)ssil)ly  of  lesser  residts.  The  liilter  chapters  of  alienation 
Would  have  lieen  oinitleil.  Itiit  historv  could  not  liei;iii  on  that  hiu'li  level 
in  a  world  where  humanity  was  destined  to  work  out  il^  own  salvation,  not 
only  with  fear  ami  Irenililini;,  liut  with  strife  and  sorrow  and  vast  inisapprc 
heiision,  from  an  almost  helpless  ii,'iiorance  to  the  freedom  and  ijrace  of 
self-poised  and  masterful  s<mls.  The  Inrmile  Wisdom  ol  this  universe 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  man  shall  have  a  i,'real  |iart  in  the  noble  task  of 
makiiiL;  himself.  .\  human  lieini.;  fashioned  and  completed  liv  a  foreii;n 
power,  could  never  he  what  man  has  alii'adv  hccoine  liv  his  failures  and 
his  successes  in  the  striinnle  lo  win  the  liest  results  of  character.  .\  diadem 
made  of  the  celestial  jewels  bv  the  combined  skill  of  all  the  aiitjcls  in 
heaven  coidd  not  compare  with  lli.it  crown  which  the  human  Iiciiil;  himself 
shall  create  bv  his  own  heroic  and  persistent  delcrmin.ilion  to  wrest  \icloiv 
fiom  (leieat,  success  from  failure  the  delcriiiinaliou  to  pluck  the  truth  out 
of  its  mysterious  disi,'uises  and  at  Inst  to  "think  (iod's  ihou.L;lits  after  him." 
This  sIruLtKic  hints  the  avenues  aloiiis'  which  (ioil  purposes  to  walk  uith  his 
children,  not  only  in  those  fields  where  the  transient  thiiius  appear,  but  in 
those  greater  fields  where  the  eternal  things  do  not  appear  save  to  the  eter- 
nal spirit. 

It  has  been  a  ilillicult  problem  for  the  inlcrpretcis  of  man  to  solve  — 
this  fact  of  frailtv  and  im[)erfeclion  in  the  hands  of  an  imperfect  deitv. 
I'lato  could  not  understand  how  perfection  could  create  im|ierfection,  and 
hence  his  doi;ina  that  there  was  a  gradini;  down  or  a  degrading  of  the 
ileities  till  one  should  be  reached  at  last,  sufficiently  bereft  of  perfection  to 
create  a  being  as  fault\'  as  man  is.  The  Hebrew  tradition  reports  a  differ- 
ent S(jlution.  Man  was  iieated  perfect  liv  the  perlect  Ciod,  but  he  fell  from 
that  high  original  estate  and  thus  became  the  poor  creature  he  is.  'i'he 
CJreek  reports  a  fall  of  the  gods,  while  the  Hebrew  reports  the  fall  of  man, 
to  explain  the  existing  condition  of  human  necessities.  I'lUl  a  better, 
because  truer,  account  is  being  reported  bv  a  verv  large  and  increasing 
number  of  students  and  interpreters  :  that  man  was  createtl  a  being  perfect 
in  his  possibilities  but  not  in  his  achievements,  and  that  bv  a  perlect  wis- 
dom which  even  now  clothes  the  lack  ol  achievciueiit  with  the  prophetic 
glorv  of  the  Intinite.  This  judgment  i.s  buttressed  liv  the  fact  that  the 
liigliest  saints  that  ever  illumineil  the  world  have  become  such  by  the 
development  and  right   use   of   [)ossibilities  resting  in  the  nature  God  gave 
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them,  possibilities  timclicd  and  ijiiiclioiK'il  l)y  tlio  iiniuaiieiit  (iud    wiio    lias 
never  forsaken  liiis  world. 

'i'liis  Infinite  Man  wa.sdesliued  to  coninience  at  liie  iioltoni  of  ilie  scale, 
in  weakness  and  ignorance  and  darkness,  a  tjod  though  he  was,  not  wrecked 
l>ut  undeveloped,  and  the  ;ju-asureless  ta.^k  before  him  was  and  is  and  for- 
evermore  will  ije,  to  rise  ',o  his  ever-waiting  but  ever-enriehini,'  foitimes. 
lie  did  n<it  live  very  hint,'  in  (lie  world  without  diseoverint;  that  he  was  .iib- 
jeet  to  higher  powers  than  himself,  and  powers,  t)(.,  that  were  hostile  toiiim 
and  to  each  other  as  he  thoiii,dit  ;  and  in  his  bew  ildering  surprise  ami  fear 
he  invested  these  |)i)wers  with  a  vague  |)ersi)nality  and  treated  them  vei  v 
much  as  he  would  treat  a  being  like  himself  who  might  injure  him  iiv 
stealth,  or  in  the  darkness,  as  from  a  hidden  covert.  He  saw  violeiici  and 
ilestruction  around  him.  lie  suffered  personal  loss,  lie  met  with  hardshii). 
His  plat  were  defeated.  lie  encountered  sickness  and  had  witnessed 
death  ;  anil  he  remembered  his  own  mood  and  saw  that  wlien  he  was  violent 
and  inflicted  any  pain  or  destruction  upon  others  he  was  angry,  ,ind  extend- 
ing this  mood  to  nature  around  him— which,  however,  he  had  not  learned 
to  call  "nature"  -he  said  "  The  spirits  are  enraged."  And,  reasoning  from 
himself  again,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  reason  from,  he  remembered  how 
his  own  wrath  had  been  ap|)ease<l  by  gifts  from  others,  and  bv  the  same 
method  he  soi.'ght  to  |)lacate  the  anger  of  his  tjods.  He  offered  gifts  where 
the  most  signa  dis|)lavs  of  violence  had  been  observed,  and  soon  he  built 
altars  whereon  his  sacrilices  were  olfere<l.  And  liere  we  lind  our  Inliiiite 
Man  beginning  the  lirst  sad  but  |)rophelic  chronicle  of  a  uligion  that  was, 
and  still  is,  destine<l  to  write  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  lii^torv  of 
the  world,  lie  bci;an  the  uieat  historv  of  religion  in  fear,  flow  else  could 
he  begin  ?  lie  did  the  best  he  knew.  He  could  not  lelale  ihe  di\erse 
movements  of  the  world  around  him  in  any  helpful  and  benelicial  unitv. 
I''.ve;vlhiiig  was  iiulividuali/ed  and  ajjparently  hostile,  and  wishing  tosecuie 
the  favor  of  whatever  powers  could  make  or  destmv  his  forliines.  his  sacri- 
lic'.s  were  manv.  His  L;ods  impoverished  him  while  they  inspired  his  hopes. 
If  the  liel(b  vielded  hiim  no  return  for  his  labor,  the  earth-gods  were  angrv 
and  he  would  win  them  even  bv  blood,  lie  goes  to  his  priest  who  has 
])ower  with  the  deities,  and  does  no!  hesitate  lo  offer  even  a  hunu'.n  being. 
He  |iiocuies  a  shreil  of  human  llesh,  takes  it  to  his  barren  ground  and  offer- 
ing 't  there  he  savs,  "The  harvest  will  be  abundant  next  vear."  If  primitive 
men  were  defeated  in  battle  it  was  because  the  sacrilices  v. ere  imt  made  on 
the  altars  ul  the  uods  of  battle.  These  gods  were  lieiic  in  their  demand.-.. 
l'resc(jtt  tells  us  ihal  the  followers  of  Ciute/  found  i  pvramid  of  tiftv  thou- 
sand human  skulls  of  vii  liuis  offered  on  the  altars  oi  the  .\/lec  war  ijods. 
The  aborigines  ol  Ihi.s  coiiiiir\  iue  reported  to  have  sacriliced  their  faiiesi 
ui.iideiis  bv  plaiiliL;  them  in  canoes  and  sendini;  llieiii  over  the  brink  at 
Niagara  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  lireat  Spirit,  seen  in  the  lieree  violence 
of  the  flood. 
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1 1  is  ;i  loiij,'  ami  liiiijic  iccoril,  l)ul  in  uvury  scene  where  cu.stly  sacritices 
have  heen  inatle,  even  the  sacrilices  of  iiunian  life  and  of  divine  life,  ever 
the  same  pur|)i)se  repeats  itself,  viz.:  that  man  may  come  into  more  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  the  gods. 

It  is  observable,  however,  liiat  as  human  inteiiiuence  has  increased,  the 
number  af  deities  has  diminished.  The  lari;er  groupiin;  of  nature's  move- 
ments and  forces  under  the  direction  of  one  deity  permitted  the  retirement 
of  the  separate  gotls.  'I'he  child  mind  does  not  classifv  ;  it  individualizes. 
The  instructed  mind  classities,  and  as  knowledge  has  increased  the  world 
has  grown  toward  Monotheism.  In  this  growth  it  has  successively  dis- 
missed its  personal,  familv,  tribal  and  national  gods,  slowlv  discovering  the 
One  God  who  includes  the  lesser  gods— the  manifold  (7(((;//.f  combining  to 
form  the  conception  in  the  human  mind  of  the  E/o/iim,  and  finding  the 
noblest  utterance  of  its  thought  in  the  word  of  Paul  that,  "()f  (lod,  and 
through  God  and  to  God  are  all  things," — a  word  more  easilv  spoken  than 
fully  believed,  even  now. 

The  distance  between  the  tirst  blind  and  hel])less  groping  after  God, 
with  its  characteristic  griefs,  failures  and  fallings,  and  the  intelligent  com- 
])rehension  of  tiod  and  man  and  religion  and  ilulv,  and  the  fellowship  of 
to-dav,  is  almost  immeasurable,  and  vet  in  all  the  tragic  though  ever  briiflu- 
eniiig  way  there  is  no  point  wl  ere  the  line  of  succes>ion  breaks  ofl.  Tliete 
has  never  been  a  levolulioii  in  the  world  violent  enough  to  utterly  se\er  aiiv 
age  from  its  antecedent  thouglil,  lile  or  custom,  nor  i>  there  anv  great  inter- 
est in  the  world  appearing  to-dav  so  fair  and  so  etlicient ;  no  >c]eiu:e,  no  dis- 
covery, no  art,  whose  devotees  can  sav  of  it  that  it  has  no  such  uncouth 
ancestry.  lOven  the  (jrcat  Worker  in  this  insensate  world  around  us,  does 
not  disdain  this  method  or  law  b\-  which  the  fairest  things  are  developed 
from  the  most  forbidding,  and  lo  our  ignorance,  ihe  most  uiipiomising. 
That  seeming  f.urest  of  all  fair  things  -llie  lotus  lilv — springs  from,  and 
is  nourished  bv,  the  offensive  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  olfciise 
is  converted  into  the  most  exi|iiisitc  loveliness  of  color  and  fragrance.  God 
does  not  refuse  to  make  diamomls  rxit  of  sooi,  lie  has  nothing  else  lo 
make  them  of.  These  in  one  substance  are  delllement  and  beautv.  The 
crown  jewels  ol  X'lctoiia  are  created  of  the  s.inie  siibslance  Ihal  blackens 
and  beLsrimes  'he  faces  of  her  subjects  in  the  thousand  foryc-s  and  smithies 
of  indiislrial  Ingland.  ( )ne  linal  purpose  doinin.ite--  in  all  Ihe  black  masse- 
Tliev  are  shot  111.  oiigh  and  through  in  everv  line  of  crv-.laliizatioii  with  ihe 
|)iirpose   of  Gotl  tluii.  'he  soot,    when  all   its  particles   shall    come   into   Ihe 
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A  tlidiisand  years  mav  jj.ass  l)ef(irt*  a  single  line  of  the  crvstalli/ini;  forces 
may  appear,  and  yet  it  niav  he  tiiat  if  God  should  eonin)ence  making,' 
diamonds  of  soot  at  the  same  lime  a  human  beim,'  siiouUl  commence  makiiii,' 
himself  or  herself  a  kinif  or  queen  such  as  (Jod  would  have,  the  diamonds 
would  he  ready  for  the  coronation  when  the  kini;shi|)  01  the  queenship  should 
he  fully  |)re|)ared  for  its  crown.  In  our  estimates  we  oui,dit  cerlaiid\'  to  allow 
as  much  time  for  the  bejewellii'.u  of  a  soul  through  the  development  of  its 
powers,  as  we  allow  for  the  diamondizing  of  soot  that  royal  crown>  mav  he 
made. 

God's  working  is  hy  development,  and  we  have  onlv  to  look  into  this 
magic  White  City  to  see  that  man's  work  follows  the  same  law  and 
method.  Not  a  single  excellence  is  there  that  has  not  had  its  imperfection, 
that  it  might  he  even  as  jierfect  as  it  is  Not  a  science  exists  to-day,  in 
all  its  heautiful  adaptations,  that  was  not  an  offensive  vulgarism  at  an  earlier 
day.  Astronomy  has  its  chapters  of  .\strology ;  Chemistry  has  its  chronicles 
of  Alchemy,  while  the  ideal  perfection  of  (ieonietry  had  its  ince|)tion 
in  the  homely  husiness  of  measuring  ground.  Hut  a  persistent  ])urpose,  a 
growing  thought-life,  traverses  the  entire  history.  One  |)ur|)ose  alwavs 
insists,  from  the  tom-tom  of  the  Hindu  to  the  conq)letcst  organ  i.i  the  great 
cathedral  ;  from  the  tlinl  arrow-head  of  the  |)rimilive  Indian  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentv  ton  gun  oi  llerr  Ivnipp  ;  from  the  kite  of  Franklin  to  the 
dvnamo  of  Kdison,  that  is  moving  and  iliumiinUing  half  the  world. 

\iu\  Religion --shall  we  sav  of  it  that  here  is  a  fad  in  hinnan  life  that 
reverses  in  its  movement  and  method  all  the  human  and  divine  ways  with 
everything  else?  Does  this  sweep  hackward  or  remain  stationary,  while 
evervlhing  else  in  life,  everv  fact  in  nature,  and  art  and  industrv  has  its 
history  of  growth  ?  'I'here  is  certainlv  no  historv  of  religion  that  warrants 
such  a  claim.  If  there  he  one  preeminent  fact  in  the  history  of  religion, 
that  fact  is  the  growth  of  religion.  There  is  no  religi(jn  in  the  worki,  if  it  he 
a  living  religion,  that  is  to-day  what  it  was  one,  two,  or  ten  centuries  ago. 
'I'he  Christian  Religion  is  not  to-day  what  it  was  live  centuries  ago  in  the 
thought  of  the  people  ;  and  what  a  religion  or  anything  else  is  in  the  actual 
thought  of  the  people,  that  the  thing  practically  is.  Its  ideal  may  he  higher, 
hut  the  actual  is  determined  hy  the  people's  judiiinent. 

.\nd  if  this  great  Kxposition  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  n\ost  signilicant 
exhihits  conceivahle,  it  is  a  hall  that  should  contain  a  historic  illustration  of 
religion.  What  an  avenue  wouki  that  he  through  which  to  walk — an 
avenue  bordered  on  either  side  with  the  successive  altars,  forms  and  customs 
of  religion,  beginning  with  its  |)rimitive  forms,  continuing  through  the  long 
anc.s  of  sacrifice,  and  blossoming  out  at  last  into  'he  nudti])lieil  philanthro- 
pies ol  the  world  its  schools  and  college^,  its  l.iws,  it>  go\ernnienls,  its 
homes,  its  hospitals,  its  industries,  its  manihild  civilisations,  with  the  eternal 
undertone  or  overtone  of  wors/ii/^  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  is  the  life  anci 
inspiration  of  everv  good.     Max  Mtillcr  would  lie  one  of  the   lew  men  who 
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cuiilil  iinanuc  llu-  onk-i  nf  such  :i  lialT.  An<l  ulm  cinilil  visit  it  willioiil  feel- 
iiii;  a  1,'ieal  uplift  of  faith  and  hive  ami  juv  tli.il  wc  liavc  Ik'cii  what  \w  have, 
and  have  liccninc  what  we  are  ?  I  repeal  that  this  siiyv'csliun  of  an  cvnhitidn- 
aiv  unity  of  Kcliijion  niav  liistiiili  soinu  (.lassos  ni  men,  hut  yoii  shall  si'c  no 
man  in  all  tin'  ivticatin^'  centuries  performiiiv;  his  devotions  with  whatever  of 
tragie  or  forhiddini,'  acci)in|)aninient.  Without  savin>^,  and  heini;  coni|)elled  to 
say.  "1  hat  man  iniuhl  have  been  nivself,  or  I  niiylit  have  been  as  he,  and 
should  have  been  had  I  lived  in  his  country  and  been  educated  as  he."  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  mere  lad  that  I  studied  my  ,i.,'eoj,'raphy  in  a  book  that 
had  various  illustrations  of  the  custo;ns  of  |)L'o|>le  in  different  countries.  I 
remember  the  picture  of  a  man  jirostrating  himself  before  the  iinat,'e  of  a 
huj,'e  serpent.  I  remember  how  1  shrank  from  him  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pitv  and  contempt.  The  pitv  remains,  but  the  contempt  is  gone.  Instead 
of  scorning  him  I  have  taken  him  into  mv  most  religious  fellowship,  and  that 
transfer  has  been  made  easv  b\  the  memorv  again  that  if  I  had  lived  in  iiis 
country  in  his  age,  and  had  I  been  trained  to  think  as  he  was  trained  to 
think,  I  should  have  (bine  the  same  thing.  .\nd  it  is  (|uite  too  superficial  for 
us  to  suppose  that  the  Cireat  Spirit  bestows  his  blessings  on  the  score  of  the 
geograi)liv  and  the  centurv.  I  think  i  would  love  to  ex|)erience  every  Relig- 
ion known  to  mankind,  and  bv  this  I  mean  that  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
Keligions  successively  just  as  they  have  a])peared  to  every  worshi|)er  in  all 
the  ceiitinies.  .Vnd  in  so  doing  '  know  I  should  learn  how  to  sympathize 
with  men,  and  nw  sympathies  would  be  increax'd  b\'  recaliing  that  sense  of 
weakness  and  imperfection  that  still  trembles  in  my  life  to-dav,  and  the 
sliadow  that  still  lests  \\\>iin  many  a  problem,  ni>twithstanding  the  multiplied 
lights  of  this  great  assembly.  Who  indeeed  has  so  completely  emerged 
from  all  shadows  that  he  can  dismiss  the  dying  prayer  of  (Joethe,  "More 
light!     More  light!" 

I'ersonal  infallibility  is  not  yet  attained  by  any  one,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sonal fortunes  are  related  to  the  inlinite,  and  that  sense  of  a  lingering  weak- 
ness which  must  be  fell  by  all  men  must  ally  them  with  th';  \v(jrld-wide 
necessity  of  a  rugged  and  persistent  sympatliy.  The  lines  do  net  break  off, 
and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  do  not  convert  our  religion  into  an  instrument 
for  breaking  humanity  in  pieces,  as  has  too  often  been  done.  The  world 
has  been  wounded  by  the  frag?uents  of  truth,  whereas  no  man  can  ever 
oe  woundeil  by  an  entire  truth.  We  have  seen  students  come  from  chem- 
ical laboratories  with  their  hands  bleeiling,  and  we  know  at  once  what  has 
occurred  ;  some  tube  or  pipe  has  been  broken  and  the  wound  has  been  made 
by  the  severed  parts.  If  the  instrui  i  its  had  been  ])reserved  as  wholes,  the 
blood  would  have  been  saved.  Analogous  misfortunes  have  been  t)bserved 
at  the  doors  of  great  religious  council  chambers  where  the  world  of  humanity 
has  been  made  to  bleed  by  the  flying  fragments  of  (iod's  truth.  We  may 
not  trace  any  living  truth  to  its  terminal  point.  It  never  terminates  indeed, 
but  it  is  far  better  to   let  the  unknown  sections  remain  covered  with  niys- 
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Ifiv  llian  In  sfvcr  llu'  liiif  in  (Hii  own  lliiiikiiii;  ami  llicii  >av  "  ll  raiinut 
rcaili  hc'Viind  mir  Uiiuwiciiuc."  A  iiinc  fiai^iiirni  i>l  iniih  uivolml  incai^'^' 
n-|iiiil.  A  s('V<-icil  lalliijnr.-  1ciil;IIi  "I  ihr  Allaiilic  i.iMc  will  IrciiiliU'  willi 
no  nu'ssam'  fnim  afar.  It  i.s  ,i  mIi'IiI  and  iilfjcs:-  lliiiii,' ;  Iml  inmuct  it  witii 
tlif  livini;  ccoiiimn  nl  IJu'  ifii-al  wnilil  ami  ii  will  >|nMk  to  ii>.  I'liriniiili 
.stonn  and  temin'sl,  iinlu'cdiin;  all  lluii  lins,  ii  liriiiL;s  il>  MKs>am.'.  It  will 
^insf  and  siyli  ;  it  will  prav  and  [n.iiM.-  ;  it  will  luini;  lis  tliu  stoiv  of  all  the 
cliildn.-ii  a  .stiiiN'  which  rvfiv  child  ol  th.-  Infinite  (uii,dit  tn  hear,  and  (ini,'lit 
ti)  l)C  willni!,'  I"  hear,  nav,  eaL,'er  tn  hear.  .\  detached  truth  lallen  even  fmni 
heaven  would  he  voiceles.s,  hut  relate  it  lo  llie  eennoniy  of  tiod's  piirpo.ses 
and  iinnicdiatelv  it  heconus  vital  and  v(jcal.  It  hears  in  its  joyous  or  its 
trenuilous  tone  the  varving  lortunes  (jf  e\erv  soul  that  ( !od  has  made,  anil 
tell.s  the  storv  of  the  Divine  Spirit  workini;  in  and  for  all.  There  are  no 
alien  provinces  in  ( iod's  kingdom.  Ihere  are  no  alien  facts.  Tlr.'re  are 
no  alien  fortunes  in  the  widereachini,'  ( 'onunonwealth  of  Heaven,  and  if 
Religion  shall  win  the  svinpathies  of  the  eidii;htene<l  world,  its  supreme  and 
aliidint,'  genius  must  see  in  everv  sincere  wor.--hi])er.  helore  whatever  altar, 
an  eternal  child  of  Cmd.  And  if  the  virion-  and  innlti|)lied  systems  of 
'I'heology  had  been  written  while  the  tlu  nloLiians  were  looking  in  the  faces 
of  their  human  brothers,  manv  a  iiiik'ineiit  and  conclusion  would  have  been 
gieatlv  inodilied.  If  one  hand  h  id  written  while  the  other  clasped  a  human 
hand,  the  verdict  would  have  been  changed.  Words  that  will  wither  like 
the  lightning's  stroke  will  d.irt  from  a  theologian's  pen  casiK' enough  while 
he  is  surrounded  by  dusty  volume--  «  ho^e  leaves  will  give  no  crv  even  if 
they  are  iiuitilated,  but  they  will  be  arrested  on  a  man's  tongue  as  he  walks 
among  his  fellows  and  realizes  that  e\erv  word  thrust  is  followed  bv  blood. 
The  Word  made  flesh,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  set  foith  in  human  form  and 
fashion,  gleaming  out  from  human  f.ico  ,ind  palpitating  in  human  svm|)a- 
thies,  becomes  verv  lender  and  \erv  considerate,  while  the  mere  theories  of 
men  lay  no  check  upon  those  severities  of'  jiidginenl  which  have  shattered 
this  human  world  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  name  of  Religion. 

Hack  to  the  primal  unity  where  man  a[)pears  as  a  child  of  (iod  before 
he  is  Christian  or  Jew,  Ihahmanor  iJuddhist,  Mohammedan  or  Parsee,  Confu- 
cian, Taoist  or  aught  beside  -back  to  this  must  we  go  if  we  will  be  loyal  to 
our  kind  and  loyal  to  that  im])erishable  Religion  that  is  born  of  human  souls 
in  contact  with  the  Spirit.  Hack  to  this,  and  thence  we  must  follow  the 
struggle  of  the  Infinite  Child  iijiward  along  his  |)eriloiis  ascent  through  the 
sometimes  weary  centuries,  the  ineffable  light  and  udorv  that  await  him,  led 
by  the  patient  hand  of  (Iod. 

1  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  idea  of  religious  iinilv,  and  at  the 
base,  religions  identity,  must  light  its  wav  through  the  great  fields  of  religious 
traditions  if  it  will  gain  recognition  fields  preoccupied  and  bristling  with 
inveterate  hostilitv.  It  must  meet  the  warlike  array  of  "  Special  Providences  " 
and    "Divine    Elections"    and    "Sacred    Hooks"   ami   "Revelations"  and 
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"  Ins|>iialii)ii>  '  and  "I'lic  (llioscii  I'cupk"  ami  "  Sai  ranu'iils "'  ami  "  liifal- 
libiliiics "  and  inslitutioiialisnis  of  nanirlcss  and  luinilii'ili'.ss  kinds,  l)iit 
it  is  iinl  liniid  and  it  has  resouiri's  of  ijrcal  ciuliirauce.  \Vlii>  will  sav  that 
any  man  ever  sincerely  chose  any  relitiiun  for  any  other  than  a  yood  pur- 
pose ?  It  is  incredible.  And  before  the  s])eclacle  of  an  iminortai  soul  seek- 
ing for  and  coniniuning  with  its  (jod,  all  hostilities  must  |)ause.  No  missile 
must  be  discharged.  All  the  angers  and  furies  must  wait  on  that  mood  and 
fact  of  worslii|),  for  an  immortal  .soul  talking  with  liod  is  greater  than  a  King. 
.\nd  while  we  wait  in  this  divine  silence  let  us  read  the  |)rofound  and  belit- 
ting  wonl  which  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  the  |)eople  of  the  Orient,  and 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  through  the  ages  in  one  of  the  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Ivast."  The  great  Deity  said  to  the  in(|uiring  Argiina  concerning  tlie 
many  forms  of  worship:  "Whichever  form  i>f  deity  any  worshiper  desires  to 
worship  with  faith,  to  that  form  1  render  liis  faith  steady.  I'ossessed  of  that 
faith  he  seeks  to  propitiate  the  deity  in  that  form,  and  he  obtains  from  it  those 
beneficial  things  which  he  desires,  though  they  are  really  given  bv  me."' 
(Hhagavad  (Jita,  Chap.  V'l  I.)  If  wc  could  duly  regard  the  charitable  philoso- 
phy of  such  a  word,  the  hostilities  would  never  be  resumed.  No  ruthless  hand 
shall  justly  destroy  any  form  of  tleity  while  yet  it  arrests  the  reverent  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  There  is  (miy  one  being  in  the  world  who  may  legiti- 
mately destroy  an  idol,  and  that  being  is  the  one  who  has  worshiped  it.  He 
alone  can  tell  when  it  has  ceased  to  Ije  of  service.  And  assuredly  the  Great 
S|)irit  who  works  through  all  forms  and  who  makes  all  things  his  ministers, 
can  make  the  rudest  image  a  medium  through  which  he  will  a|)proach  his 
child. 

There  is  no  plea  of  "  Kevelalioii  "  or  "Providence''  or  the  ".Sacred 
Hook  "  that  mav  not  l)e  interpreted  in  pL'rfect  accord  with  this  greater  ])lea 
of  the  religious  unity  of  mankind.  Nothing  is  a  revelation  until  its  mean- 
ing is  discovered.  (i(id"s  revelations  are  made'to  the  world  by  man's  dis- 
covery of  (lod's  meaning  to  the  world.  Revelation  by  discovery  is  the 
eternal  law.  Were  the  .Minighty  to  speak  audibly  to  the  world  it  would  be 
no  revelation  until  man  discovered  what  (Jod  meant.  Nothing  that  God 
has  ever  done  has  been  a  revelation  till  man  has  discovered  its  meaning  ; 
and  the  "Sacred  Hooks"  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  a  revelation  from 
God,  are  the  records  of  a  levelation,  or  the  report  of  the  human  understand- 
ing of  what  God  has  done.  Not  a  truth  of  life  in  anv  or  all  the  holy  books 
was  ever  written  until  it  had  been  experienced.  Somebody  has  lived  it 
before  anybody  evei  wrote  it.  It  was  and  is  the  re[)ort  of  an  antecedent 
fact,  but  not  a  com])lete  report  ;  for  what  word,  though  s])okcn  by  an  angel, 
ever  conveyed  the  entire  meaning  and  depth  and  height  and  tenderness  of 
a  living  experience.-'  Not  all  the  meaning  of  any  great  soul-life  has  ever 
been  set  down  in  words,  'i'lie  divine  "Word  '"  was  made  tle-^li  ;  it  was  not 
made  a  book.  And  all  the  holy  books  of  the  world  must  fall  short  of  that 
holiest  experience  of  the  soul  in  communion  with    (lod.      I'liev   are  at  best 
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Imt  hints  of  llic  Iinliot.  M.ix  MulKr  smvs  IIihI  \vli:it  llu'  wniM  nct'd.s  is  "  ,\ 
bookless  leliiiioii."  Il  is  |iifris('lv  lliis  liiiDkJcss  iilii,'iciii  thai  liu'  woiM 
already  has,  hu(  docs  not  loali/f  it  as  il  should.  Thfic  is,  I  ic|ifal,  an 
cx|jeriuncc'  ni  human  soids  thai  lios  di'f|n'i-  than  llu'  iirovmci"  of  anv  hook  - 
a  rcliijious  sense,  a  holv  ecstasv  that  no  hook  can  create  or  descrihe.  The 
hook  doesn't  create  the  religion  -the  reliifion  creates  the  hook.  And 
hence,  to  the  altar  of  that  "  bookless  religion"  all  sacred  hooks  should  he 
hrout(lU  as  so  many  tokens  or  sii^ns  of  a  spirit  and  a  life  vaster  and  deeper 
and  more  lastiuL;  than  any  hook  can  ever  he.  \Vc  should  have  religion  left 
if  all  the  hooks  should  perish.  The  eternal  emphasis  must  he  placed  upon 
that  livin>(  s[)irit  that  lies  hack  of  all  t>il)les,  hack  of  all  institutions,  and  is 
the  eternal  reality,  forever  discoverable  hut  never  completelv  discovered. 
Man  in  every  field  of  research  has  been  receivint,'  revelations  lliroui,di  his 
discoveries,  and  if  his  life  and  his  industries  have  been  rendered  more  citi- 
cient  by  his  achievements,  that  efficiency  has  been  secure<l  bv  his  nearer 
a|)|)roach  to,  and  his  larger  use  of,  the  thought  of  (lod  that  was  long  con- 
cealed in  the  econcnny  and  law  of  things,  'riiere  is  not  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism in  all  this  Columiiian  Exposition  that  does  not  owe  its  effectiveness 
to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  idea  which  (lod  concealed  in  the  mechanical 
laws  of  the  universe.  The  revelation  came  through  .somebody's  discovery 
of  it,  and  the  same  law  hcjldsgood  from  the  dust  beneath  our  feet  to  the  star- 
dust  of  all  the  heavens;  from  tlie  trembling  of  a  foixst  leaf  to  the  trembling 
ecstasies  of  the  immortal  soul. 

The  "S|)ecial  Providences"  that  are  pleaded  bv  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  take  their  places  in  the  common  ranks  of  men  are  wholly  admissible  if  it 
be  meant  that  the  specialties  are  created  from  the  human  side.  \  florist 
uses  the  sunlight  for  his  flowers;  the  photogra|)her  uses  it  to  paint  his  pict- 
ures; the  world  uses  the  light  h)r  a  thousand  ])ur|)oses,  but  the  light  is  one 
and  the  si)ecialty  is  on  the  human  side.  The  "Divine  I'llection"  is  on  the 
human  side,  and  to-dav  it  largelv  means  the  right  of  any  man  to  elect  him- 
self to  the  highest  ofhces  in  the  kingdom  of  (Jod.  This  is  a  noble  doctrine 
of  election;  but  to  |)lace  the  electing  mind  on  the  ilivine  side,  and  to  say 
that  the  common  Father  elects  some  and  rejects  others,  forgets  some  and 
remembers  others  in  the  sense  of  finalitv,  is  to  proclaim  a  fatherhood  little 
needed  on  this  earth.  Ik'cause  I  am  a  Christian  and  my  brother  is  a  Bud- 
dhist is  not  construed  by  me  a*  a  proof  that  God  loves  me  better  than  he 
does  him.  I  am  not  willing  to  be  so  victimized  by  love.  lie  is  no  more 
cursed  by  such  divine  forgetfulness  than  I  am  by  such  cajjricious  remem- 
brance. Let  the  specialties  be  human  and  let  love  be  one,  and  our  faith 
remains  in  the  eternal  benignitv. 

And  the  great  religious  teachers  and  founders  of  the  world  -have  thev 
not  secured  their  immortal  places  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  mankind  by 
teaching  the  people  how  U>  find  and  use  this  large  beneficence  of  heaven  ? 
They  have  not  created  :  they  have  discovered  what  existed  before.     .Some 
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liiivc  R'vcalcd  more,  ntluis  li'^s,  Imt  all  liavt'  rt'Vfalod  some  tnilh  of  Cifu]  hy 
liclpint!  the  worjil  In  see.  Tlii'V  lia\('  asUcii  nnlhiiiy  fur  lliL'iusclvi'S  as  liiiai- 
ilii's.  'riicv  liavf  lived  ami  (aiiylil  and  ■-uffficd  and  clicd  and  risen  ais'ain, 
that  tiu'V  niivjiil  luini,'  ns  In  ilicmMdvi's  .■'  NO;  l>iil  llial  llirs  nii,i,'lit  liriiiij  ii.s 
to  God.  "( I()i|-Ci)MS(ii>usiK'>s,"  111  liormw  i  nnhlc  \v<ir(l  Irnni  CiiiciittiX,  has 
hi'cii  the  ,l;*>-''  <*'  tlieni  all.  It  is  still  liefure  all  nations.  There  in  the  dis- 
tance is  it  so  j,'reat  ?  is  the  mountain  of  Ihe  Lord,  risinj,' before  us  into 
liie  serene  and  cloudless  heaven.  Let  all  the  kinjjdoms  and  nations  and 
religions  of  the  world  vie  with  each  other  ii\  Ihe  rapidity  of  the  divine 
ascent.  Let  them  cast  off  the  burdens,  and  break  the  chains  which  retard 
their  |)roj,'ress.  ( )ur  fellowship  will  be  closer  as  we  a|)proach  the  radiant 
summits,  and  there  on  the  heit;hls  we  shall  be  one  in  love  and  one  in  life, 
for  God,  the  Inlinite  Life  is  there,  "of  whom,  and  through  whom  and  to 
whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  be  the  glory  forever." 


SIMRI'IUAI,    I'OKC'KS    IN    HUMAN    1'I<()(JRI:SS. 

IJv  Ki.v.  ICdwakh  Kvkui.ii   Ham:,  I). I). 


All  that  thi;  wmkl  mvcs  In  Aint'iicii  il  dwl's  tf)  the  spiritual  foicfs  which 
have  beun  at  work  in  the  United  Slates  in  the  last  lOO  years. 

1  do  not  think  vr)u  will  expect  me,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
slate  exiiaustively  what  these  spiritual  forces  are.  1  had  rather  allude  in 
more  detail  to  one  alone  and  let  the  others  speak  for  themselves  at  the  lips 
of  other  speakers  liere.  I  do  not  believe  that  .Americans  of  to-day  sutliciently 
a[)|>reciate  the  strength  which  was  j,'iven  to  this  country  when  every  ma.i  in 
it  went  about  his  own  business  and  was  told  that  he  must  "paddle  his  own 
canoe,"  that  he  must  "plav  the  ^iixmc  alone,''  that  he  must  get  the  best,  and 
that  he  must  not  trust  lo  anvbody  about  him  lo  work  out  these  miracles  ami 
mvsteries.  .Vnd  the  statement  of  these  tluties,  these  necessities  to  each  man 
and  to  every  man  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gave  an  amount  of 
power  to  the  United  States  of  America  which  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  enough  realize  to-day.  It  is  power  given  to  America  that  the 
Kuropean  writers  never  could  conceive  of,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, do  not  conceive  of  to  this  hour. 

When  you  send  a  man  off  into  the  desert  and  tell  him  he  is  to  build 
his  own  cottage  and  break  up  his  own  farm,  make  his  own  road,  ant!  that 
he  is  not  lo  depend  for  these  things  on  any  priest  or  bishop  or  on  any 
prefect  or  inavor  or  council,  that  he  is  not  to  write  home  to  anv  central 
board  for  an  order  for  proceeding,  but  that  he  is  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  and  that  he  himself,  bv  the  great  law  of  jjromolion,  is  to  ascend 
lo  the  sunnnit  to  add  incalculably  to  your  national  power,  it  is  a  thing 
which  the  earlier  travelers  in  this  country  never  could  understand. 

The  man  who  speaks  the  word  which  some  miner  in  his  huiid)le  cabin 
read  last  night  when  he  took  down  from  his  bookshelf  Kmerson's  l"lssa>;. ; 
the  man  who  wrote  the  poem  which  some  poor  artist  read  in  Paris  last 
•  night,  to  his  cDMifort  ;  the  man  whose  works  were  read  last  Sunday  .'s  the 
.Scriptures  are  read  in  some  ru<le  log-house  in  the  mountain,  is  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmerson  he  of  the  country  which  is  said  to  know  nothing  of  i<leals.  I  lis 
philosophy  was  not  (lerman  in  its  origin.  He  did  not  study  the  Hnglish 
masters  in  style.  He  is  not  troubled  by  the  traditions  of  the  classics  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Our  triends  in  Oxford,  as  theyj)ut  back  the  I'lato 
which  thev  have  been  readin.;  for  a  little  refreshment  in  their  idealism,  resort 
to  the  Yankee  I'lato  of  this  clime,  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson. 

The  lessons  which  America  has  learned,  if  she  will  only  learn  them  well 
and  remember  them,  are  lessons   which   may  well   carry  her  through   this 
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Iwiiiliclli  (('iiluiv  wliicli  is  lii'fiirc  us.  Wi- liavf  Imill  up  all  oiir  .stieni,'lli, 
nil  i>ur  sui'icss  iiu  the  Iriuinpli  nf  idiMs  aud  those  ideas  for  tiu'  Iwi'Mlii'lh 
iculiiiv  arc  viTv  sin)|ilc. 

(iod  is  nearer  to  uiau  than  he  ever  was  l>efore,  and  man  kiuiws  that, 
and  knows  that  lieeaiisc  men  are  (lod's  ehildren,  thev  are  nearer  to  eaeh 
other  than  they  ever  were  l)ef<Me.  And  so  is  life  on  a  higher  plane  than  it 
was.  Men  live  in  hij,'lier  altituiles  hee.iuse  thev  are  ehildren  of  (iod,  livini; 
for  their  lirothers  and  sisters  in  tlie  world,  a  life  with  (iod  for  man  in 
Heaven.  .At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  eentnrv  we  ean  state  all  our  creeds 
as  lirielly  as  this.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  l'o|>e's  enevelieal,  as  he  writes 
another  of  his  noble  letters.  It  is  the  statement  on  which  ishased  tlie  action 
of  some  poor  come-outer,  who  is  so  afraid  of  imajies  that  he  won't  use  words 
in  his  prayers. 

Life  with  (iod  for  man  in  Heaven  -that  is  the  relii,'i(>n  on  which  the 
liuht  of  the  twentieth  centurv  is  to  he  formed.  I'he  twentieth  cenlurv,  for 
instance,  is  goinj,' to  establish  ])eace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  these  temporary  arbitration  boards,  such  as  we  have  now  occa- 
sionally, we  are  going  to  have  a  permanent  tribunal,  alwavs  in  session,  to 
discuss  and  settle  the  grievances  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  'I"he  estab- 
lishment of  this  permanent  tribunal  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  life  with 
(iod  for  man  in  a  jiresent  Heaven.  Kducation  is  to  be  universal.  That 
does  not  mean  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  taught 
how  to  read  verv  badiv  and  how  to  write  very  badlv.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  satished  with  any  such  thing  as  that.  It  means  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  shall  be  able  to  study  wisely  and  well  all  the 
works  of  God,  and  shall  work  side  by  side  with  those  who  go  the  farthest 
and  study  the  deepest.  Universal  education  will  be  best  for  everyone — that 
is  what  is  coming.     That  is  life  with  God  for  man  in  Heaven. 

And  the  twentieth  century  is  going  to  care  for  everybody's  health  ;  going 
to  see  tiiat  the  conditions  of  health  are  such  that  the  child  born  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  most  crowded  cities  has  the  same  exijuisite 
delicacy  of  care  as  the  babe  born  to  some  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  White  House.  We  shall  take  that  care  of  the  health  of  every  man,  as 
our  Religion  is  founded  on  life  with  God  for  man  in  heaven. 

As  for  social  rights,  the  statement  is  verv  simple.  It  has  been  made 
already.  The  twentieth  century  will  give  to  every  man  according  to  his 
necessities.  It  will  receive  from  every  man  according  to  his  opportunity. 
And  that  will  come  from  the  religious  life  of  that  century,  a  life  with  God  for 
man  in  heaven.  As  for  purity,  the  twentieth  century  will  keep  the  body  pure 
— men  as  chaste  as  women.  Nobody  drunk,  nobody  stifled  In'  this  or  that 
poison,  given  with  this  or  that  pretense,  with  everybody  free  to  he  the  engine 
of  the  almighty  soul. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  build  up  its  civilization 
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till  idfus,  iKil  (III  lliinis'N  tlial  |ic'i'isli;  liiijld  iIriii  ihi  s|>lritiial  li'ulli>  wliiili 
oiiiluic  ami  arc  llu'  sanii'  furcvt'r ;  Imild  Ilium  on  faith,  on  Impc,  mi  liivc, 
wliicli  arc  till-  milv  I'li-iiu'iiK  of  clrriial  life.  'I'lir  fwiMilii'ili  ci-iitinv  is  lo 
build  a  civilization  which  is  to  last  forever,  liccaiisc  il  is  a  civili/alioii 
(oiindcd  cm  an  idea. 


OK'I'IIOIHJX   Ok    IIISroKICAI.    Ii:i).\ISM. 

\i\    l\i  \     Dk.   1 1.  I'l  i;i  IK  A  MiNUKs. 

(  )ili  lii^lurv  iii;i\  lie  iliviiU'il  iiilii  tliicc  cra.s,  Isl,  the  llililii  mI  eta  ;  Jil. 
Ilir   era    fmiu   lliu  >lii.st'  nl    llic    |!il>lr   uiiitd   to  llic   iircsint  <la\  ,   .<il,   llii' 

I'UlUIV. 

'I'lie  liisl  i>  till-  era  of  tin-  annoiiiui'inciit  of  iIid.sc"  i(K'i'.l>  wliiili  an' 
cshciitial  for  iiiuiikindV  lia|>|)iiu'!>s  and  ]>ro^ri'ss.  'I'Ir'  I1il)li-  (;()iilaiii.-<  for  u> 
and  for  liiinuinitv  all  ideals  worthy  of  iiunian  effort  to  attain.  I  make  no 
excfption. 

'I'hu  attitude  of  Historical  Judaism  is  to  hold  up  thcsi.-  ideals  for  ni.in 
kind's  inspirntion  and  for  all  men  to  pattern  life  aceordinijly. 

The  first  divine  message  to  Alirahain  contains  the  ideal  of  riijlitecjus 
Altruism,  "lie  a  souree  of  Messini,'."  And  in  the  message  announeing  the 
tlovenant  is  the  ideal  of  righteous  egoism.  "Walk  liefore  me  and  lie  per- 
fect."  "  Keidgni/e  me,  (iod,  lie  a  liles>ing  lo  tli\  fellow-man,  lie  perfect  thv- 
sclf  1"     Cdiild  religion  I'vci'  lie  mole  >(rikiiiglv  .--iiiniiifd  up.' 

The  life  of  .Mualuim,  a>  we  have  it  recorded,  i>  a  logical  response, 
dc.-'pite  .uiv  human  failing.  'I'lms  he  p'fused  ImkiIv  lie  had  capliiicd.  It  wa> 
an  ideal  of  warfare  not  \el  realized,  -  llial  to  the  victor  the  >piiil>  do  ;/iV 
liece.-<saiilv  lieloiii,'.  (  hildless  and  old,  he  lielieved  (iod's  promise  that  his 
descendants  slioiild  lie  numerous  as  the  stars.  It  was  an  ideal  faith  1 
That  also,  ami  more,  was  his  rcadincNs  In  sacritice  Isaac,-  a  sacrilice  ordered 
to  make  more  piililic  his(iiMrs  condemnation  of  Canaanite  childsacrilicc. 
It  revealeil  an  ideal  (Jod,  who  wmild  not  allow  Ueligion  to  cloak  outrage 
upon  holy  sciitimcnls  of  hiimaiiiiv. 

To  .Moses  next  were  high  ideals  imparted  f(U' mankind  t<i  aim  at.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  his  mission  the  ideal  of  "the  falheihooil  of  ( !od  "  was 
announced, — "  l>rael  i>  mv  son,  my  lirsl  lioni,"  implying  that  other  nations 
are  dso  his  children.  Then  at  Sinai  were  given  him  those  ten  ideals  of 
human  condiicl,  which,  calleil  the  "Ten  Commaiidmenls,"  receive  the  alleg- 
iance of  the  great  iialion.s  of  to  day.  Magiiiliceiit  ideals  1  \'e>,  liul  not  a> 
magiiiticeiit  a>  the  three  ideals  ol  (iod  re\ealed  lo  him,  I>t,  (iod  is  Mercv  I 
jd,  (iod  is  l.dvel      ^d,  (iod  i>  Holiness  1 

"The  l.oiil  liiv  (iiid  lovelli  ihcc."  The  echoes  nl  this  are  the  com- 
mands to  the  I  Icliieu^  and  to  the  world.  "  I  hoii  shall  love  the  I  .onl  lln  ( iod, 
with  all  lli\'  heart,  with  all  ihv  soul,  and  with  all  Ihv  niighl."  "  I'lioii  shall 
love  thv  iieighlior  as  thyself."  "Thou  shalt  not  hate  lliy  hrothei  in  Ihv 
heart;  ye  shall  love  the  stranger." 
Copyright,  i?y3,  hy  J.  II.  B. 
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God  is  Holiness  I  "  P>e  holy  1  for  I  am  holy;"  "it  is  Cod  talliiu;  to 
inun  to  participate  in  Mis  Divine  nature." 

To  the  essayist  on  Moses  belongs  the  setting  forth  of  otiur  ideals  asso- 
ciated with  him.  The  histori-^n  may  dwell  upon  his  "  Proclaim  freedon» 
throughout  the  laud  to  its  iuiiahitauts."  It  is  writleu  on  that  I.ibertv 
liell,  which  aunouuced  "  I'Vee  .\mcrical"  Tlu-  iiolilician  may  ponder  upon 
his  land-tenure  svstL-m,  his  declaration  that  the  poor  have  rights;  his  limita- 
tion of  priestiv  wealth  ;  ids  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  preathei 
mav  ddate  upon  that  Mosaic  ideal,  so  bright  with  iiope  and  faith,  wings 
of  the  human  soul  as  it  tlies  forth  to  tind  (iod,  -that  (lod  is  the  (iod  oi  the 
a/tints  oi  all  llesh  1  It  is  a  tlash-light  of  Immortality  upo"  he  storm-tossed 
waters  of  human  life.  The  physician  may  elaborate  his  dietary  and  health 
laws,  designed  to  i)rol.)ng  life  and  render  man  more  able  to  do  his  full  dutv 
to  society, 

The  moralist  ma\'  point  to  the  ideal  of  personal  resijonsibilitv — not 
even  a  Moses  can  offer  himself  tf)  die  to  save  sinners  !  The  exj)(>nenl  of 
Natural  Law  in  tiie  spiritual  world  is  anticipated  by  his  "  \ot  by  bread 
alone  iloes  man  live,  but  by  obedience  to  Divine  l.avv."  The  lecturer  on 
ethics  mav  enlarge  upon  moral  impulses,  their  correlation,  free-will  and  >ucii 
like  ideas;  it  is  M(<ses  who  leaches  the  <juickcning  cauMC  of  all  is  (lod's  rev- 
elation— "our  wisdom  and  our  understanding,"  ami  win.'  sets  before  us 
"  Life  and  death,  lilessing  and  blighting,"  to  choose  eithc;',  though  he  advices 
"choose  the  life."  Tenderness  lo  brute  creation,  equality  of  aiien.s,  kindness 
to  servants,  justice  to  the  employed  I  What  c<jdeof  etiiics  has  lirightcr  gems 
of  ideals  than  those  which  make  glorious  the  Law  of  .Moses? 

Ai  for  our  other  propliets,  we  can  only  glance  at  their  ideals  of  |)uritv 
in  social  life,  in  business  lif 
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ious  life.     We  need  no  Bryce  to  tcdl  us  how  much, 
in  our  commonwealth  to-dav. 
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ittle,  tlv.v  obtain 


So,  also,  it  we  only  mention  the  ideal  relation  which  i!ie.-  hold  up  for 


ruler  and 


peop 


le,  that  the  former  "should  be  servant  to  the  iatt 


er,     It  i>  only 


in  view  of  its  tremendous  result'^  in  historv. 
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'Is  licensed  the  Fngiish  revolution.      From   that   verv 


hapter  of  the  liible  the  cr 


To  \()ur  tcnis,  ''  Israel,"  was  taker 


the 


Puritans  who  fought  with  the   Pilile  in  cjue  hand.     Child  of  that  Fngli^h 


revolt,   w 


hicl 


1  si.ion  con>ummaled    Fngiish  libertv,  .Xmerica  was  born. 
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!t  of  the  French  l<evo!uti(Mi,  which   has  made  so 


man\'  knigs 


the  servants  of  their  peoples.     Fngiish  Liberty 


Revolution  I     Three  tremendc 
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was  tin.'  aui.-  (if  war,  <if  di'spnti.Mi].  I'licv  ina\  li.ivc  1h-cii  ri^aidc'l  a.--  liiiia- 
\\c>.  N'dW  all  tnif  iir.'ii  desire  il,  all  l,'i)o.1  mil'u  pra  •  (or  it.  Ami  lirii,'lit 
amnni;  iIr'  jewels  <il  ( 'liieaLjo's  eonmel  litis  year,  is  hei'  reeeiil  Universal 
i'eaee  ( 'uiueiniun. 

Jil.  I'niversal  lirtillijilioDii.  II  Nrael  i>  (iodV  lirsldmrn,  aiid  oilier 
riiiliuns  are  llierefore  his  children,  Malachi's  "  Have  we  nol  all  ime  1  atlier,'' 
does  noi  surjirise  lis.  I'lie  ideal  is  recii,L;iii/.cd  to-dav.  U  is  praved  iDr  liy 
the  Catholies,  liv  rrotestanis,  hv  Hebrews,  i>v  all  men. 

,?d.  Universal  Ha|)|)iness.  This  is  the  greatesl.  For  the  ideal  n( 
Universal  Happiness  ineliides  both  Universal  I'eai:e  and  Universal  I'.r.ither- 
hoiid.  It  adds  lieiML,'  at  peace  with  tind,  f(ir  willidut  that,  happiness  is 
impossible.  Hence  the  [jrophet's  briijlu  ideal  thai  one  da\-  ".Ml  shall  know 
the  Lord,  from  the  Lrreatesl  lo  ihe  least."  "  Karlh  shall  be  full  of  ihe  kiiowl- 
edtfe  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  ".Ml  ii,ilion>.  shall  come 
and  bow  down  belore  ( lod  and  honor  his  name.  ' 

Add  to  these  prophet  ideals,  those  of  (Uir  k'lliiiuin.  The  "  Seek  wis- 
dom "  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  "  Knowllascll  '  ol  Socrates  is  bul  a  p.irtiai 
echo;  Job's  "  l.cl  iiol  the  tinile  creature  allem|)t  to  tathom  the  iiitinile  Cre- 
ator;"' David's  reacliinifs  after  (Ji  .il  .\nd  tlien  let  il  be  clearlv  understood 
that  these  and  all  ideals  of  ihe  Hible  era,  are  bill  a  prelude,  an  overture. 
How  urand,  then,  must  be  the  nui>ic  of  the  next  era  which  now  claims  our 
attention  : 

'I'he  era  from  liiblc  days  to  ihese. 

'I'his  is  the  era  of  the  formation  of  religious  and  philosophic  systems 
throughout  the  Orient  and  the  classic  world. 

What  grand  harmonic--,  but  what  crashing  <liscords,  sound  ihrciugii  'hese 
ages  I  Melting  and  swelling  in  mighty  diapason  ihev  come  to  us  to-dav  as 
the  n'  .sic  which  once  swaved  men's  souls,  now  lifting  Ihem  with  liolv  emo- 
tion, now  mocking,  now  soolhini,',  now  exciting,  l-'oi  tho.-,e  religions,  those 
pliil<js<>phics  were  mighlv  ]dectr.i  in  then'  da\  to  wake  !lic  human  hr-art- 
strirgs  1 

.\b;ive  them  all  rang  Ihe  voice  of  hi>tonc,d  Judaism,  clear  and  l.isting, 
wliile  other  sounds  blended  or  weie  lost.  Sometimes  ihe  voice  w.i.>  in  liar- 
mon\';  most  often  it  was  discordant,  as  it  clashed  with  Ihe  doininanl  note  of 
the  dav.  I'lir  il  >oimiiiiies  met  sweet  and  ele\aling  .■-Ir.iins  ol  nioralilN',  of 
beant\',  but  nioic  often  il  nicl  Ihe  debasing  sounds  of  ininioialitv  and   error. 

'I'luis  if  Kueiieii  spe.d^s  oi  "the  allinit-,  of  Judaism  and  /oida.-.li  i.inism 
in  I'ersia,  a.■^  the  ali'niil\  ol  a  coiniaou  atmosphere  of  hiltv  truth,  of  a  .>imul- 
t.tneous  svmpalliy  in  their  view  of  e.ulhh'  and  heavenlc  things;"  il  Max 
Midler  declare^  /oro.isliianisiii  laiu'inalK  was  iiiou'itheistic,  >o  far  lli>lori,: 
Jud,ii.-ni  coulil  h.ii  inoni/e.  I!ul  il  would  rai.-^e  a  Muce  ol  prolesl  when  /or- 
i.aslri.inlsin  bei  ,ni\e  a  ilu.disin  of  ihmii\>/,  liyhl  oi  u;ood.  .(ud  l'iinii,iii. 
ilarkness  or  e\  d.  lleiiciMhe  anlicipaloi\  pioK^l  iiinclaiined  b\  l-.u.di  in 
(  iod's  vcr\-  nie.--sai,'e  lo  <'\rus.  King  ol  I'ersia,    "/am  the  l.oid    .uid  there  is 
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iKinc  ulsc."  "/  fill  111  llic  lii,'lil  ;iii(l  ciralc  daikiK'ss."  "/make  peace  anil 
creale  evil."  "/  am  llie  l,niil  anil  lliere  is  nune  else,"  llial  is,  "/  (Id  tliese 
liiinjiis,  not  Oniiii'.J  nv  Alirinitiii." 

Inleieslini;  as  wmilil  lie  a  eunsitleialiuii  nf  Ilie  iiiuliial  ileht  belueen 
Jiiilaisni  .mil  /.ciruasli  iaiiisiii,  uilli  the  honoueil  aiiueloliik'x' .iiiil  ilemi)iiiiliij,'\' 
of  the  foiiiier  eimpareil  Willi  the"ahmi  vat  aliiiii  Ma/clan  namu '' of  the 
latter  manifestiv  boriuweil  fium  the"!  am  that  I  am  "  of  the  former,  we 
eaniiiit  pause  here  lor  il. 

.Siniilarlv,  i  listorieal  Jiulaisiii  would  harmonize  with  Confiieiiis'  insisl- 
aiiee  uf  belief  in  a  Sii|)reme  IJeini,',  tilial  duty,  his  famous  "  What  voii  do 
mil  like  when  d me  to  voii.  do  not  unto  others."  and  with  the  lUiddhistic 
teailiiiii,'s  of  universal  juaee.  Iiul  atjainst  what  i.^  eiinlrar\'  to  llible  ideal, 
it  would  protest,  and  from  il,  il  would   hold  se|)arale. 

In  521  l!.C'..  /.oroastrianisiu  Wiis  revived.  Conliieius  \'  -  then 
aetuallv  livinu.  (iaulama  IJuddiia  died  in  54  ^  Is  the  elosenes.-  of  the 
.lates  mere  elianee  ?  The  Jews  had  lonu  been  in  liabxloii.  .\s  (iesenms  and 
Movers  obseive,  there  was  Irallic  ol  merilianls  between  (Jliin.i  and  Indi.i  via 
IJubvlonia  wiih  I'luenieia;  and  not  unworthv  of  mark  is  l\rnest  Kenan's 
observation,  that  liabvlon  had  loiii;  been  a  focus  of  lUiddliism  and  tiuil 
/)','//,/i/.>/>  was  a  (.'haldean  saue.  If  liitiire  research  should  ever  re\c,il  an 
nitliieuce  of  Jewish  Ihoiinht  on  these  three  tfreat  <  )riental  faiths,  all  orii;iii.illv 
liiililiuL,'  biaiiliful  thoughts,  however  later  atfes  have  obscured  ihem,  would 
Il  not  be  partial  fiillilment  ot  the  prophec\',  so  far  as  concerns  the  (  )rieut  — 
"thai  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud.  and  (ill  the  f.ice  of  the  earth  with  fruit?"' 

In  the  West  as  in  the  Mast.  I  listorieal  Judaism  was  in  harmoin-  with 
aiu'  ideals  of  classic  pliilosopin-  which  echoed  those  of  the  Bible.  It  pro- 
tested where  thev  failed  to  do  so,  and  because  it  laiied  most  ollen.  1  listori- 
eal jMiLiism  remained  se|)arate. 

Thus,  as  l)r.  nrummoiid  remarks.  Socrates  was  "In  a  certain  sense 
inonotlieislie,  ami  in  distinction  Irom  llu'  other  ^mU.  mentions  llim  who 
orders  and  holds  touetlu-r  the  entire  Kosmos  ;  "  "in  whom  are  all  things 
beautiful  and  u'ood."  "who  Irom  the  bei,'iiiniiiL;  makes  men."  Historical 
Judaism  coiuniends. 

Ayam,  I'lato.  his  disciple,  tauyht  thai  ( iml  was  uood,  01  thai  the  planets 
lor-e  Irom  the  hmmui  and  understanding  of  (ioil.  Ilistoricai  Judaism  is  in 
accord  with  ils  ideal  "(iod  is  >.'ood."  so  oft  repealed,  and  its  thoimht 
luniued  in  the  almost  identical  words  "  ( iood  are  the  luminaries  wliiidi 
our  ( )oil  crealed,  he  formed  them  with  know  le(ii,'e.  understanding  .ind 
skill."  Ihil  when  I'lalo  condemns  sludies  ^esci'pt  as  mental  traininu  and 
desires  no  pi.ciic.d  results;  when  he  even  riibukes  .-Vri'/i/.i  fiu'  inventini,' 
machines  on  iii.itheiiiatical  piinciples,  declarim,'  il  was  wortin  onlv  of 
c.upeiilers  .mil  w  herlu  rii;hts  :  ami  \\  hen  lii^  iii.istei  Soc  rales  >,i\  s  to  (i7iiii<  mi, 
"  Il  aimi.'es  iiie  to  -ee  how  aliaid  \oU  are  le.-t  the  eoiiiniou  herd  aci  use  \cpu 
iof   recommendini,'    useless    studies"       llie    useless  sluih    in  i|ucstion   beiiiL; 
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astronomy  —  Historical  Judaism  is  opposed  and  protests.  For  it  holds  liiat 
every  Bezaleel  and  Alioliab  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God.  It  bills  us  study 
astronomy  to  learn  of  God  thereby.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  see  who 
hath  created  these  things,  who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number.  I  le 
calleth  them  all  by  name,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  fur  he  is  strong  in 
power,  not  one  faileth ;"  even  as  later  sages  practically  teach  the  dignity 
of  labor  by  themselves  engaging  in  it.  And  when  Macaulay  remarks,  "  From 
the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  fnjm  the  confessions  of  Kpicletus 
and  Seneca  as  well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the  invectives  of 
Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  the.se  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbors  with  the  additional  one  of  hypocrisy,"  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  relation  of  Historical  Judaism  to  these,  with  its  ideal  "  He  perfect." 

Similarly  the  so[)hist  school  declared  "There  is  no  truth,  no  virtue,  no 
justice,  no  blas|)heniy,  for  there  are  no  gods;  right  and  wrong  are  conven- 
tional terms ; "  the  sceptic  school  proclaimed  "  We  have  no  criterion  of 
action,  or  judgment,  we  cannot  know  the  truth  of  anything,  we  assert  noth- 
ing, not  even  that  we  assert  nothing  ;  if  religion  is  belief  we  have  none  ;  " 
the  Epicurean  school  taught  pleasure's  pursuit.  Hut  Historical  Judaism 
solemnly  |)rolested.  What  are  those  teachings  of  our  Pirke  Avoth  but  pro- 
tests, formally  formulated  by  ,.ur  religious  heads  ?  Said  they,  "The  Torali 
is  the  criterion  of  conduct.  Worship  instead  of  doubting.  Do  jjluian 
th.opic  acts  instead  of  seeking  only  pleasure,  -  Society's  safeguards  are 
I^aw,  Worship  and  rhilanthro|)y."  So  preached  Simon  llatzadik.  "l.ove 
labor,"  preached  Shemangia  to  the  votary  of  Fpicurean  case.  "  I'rocure 
tliy.self  an  instructor,"  was  Gamaliel's  advice  to  any  one  in  doubt.  "  The 
practical  application,  not  the  theory  is  the  essential,"  was  the  cry  of  Simon, 
to  Platonist  or  I'yrrhic.  "  iJeed  first,  then  Creed."  Ves,  atlde<l  Abtalion 
— "  Deed  first,  then  Creed,  never  Greed."  "  He  not  like  servants  who  serve 
t'.ieir  master  for  price,  be  like  servants  who  serve  without  thought  of  price 
and  let  the  fear  of  God  be  upon  you."  "Separation  and  protest  "  was  thus 
the  cry  against  these  thought-vagaries. 

HrillianI  instance  of  tiic  policy  of  se|)aration  and  protest  was  the  glori- 
ous Maccabean  effort  to  combat  Hellenist  philosophy. 

If  but  for  Charles  Marlel  and  I'oictiers,  l'",iiropL'  would  long  have  been 
Mohammedan,  then  but  for  Judas  Maccabeus  and  Hetlioron  or  Fmmaiis, 
Judaism  would  have  been  strangled.  Hut  no  Jiulaisin,  no  Christ ianily  1 
Take  either  faith  out  of  the  world  uiul  what  would  our  civili/alioii  be? 
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prepared  i)i')Ust>  wliltli  llieii  ('liiisli, 111  ^liiilciil>  iMiiiiil   to  l\'imoiil   in  llicii 
distant  Imnits. 

I'll!  tlnipil,i,'li  IIk'  .\i.il>>  anil  |i'W>  llir  nM  i  la>;.ii  >  ut-ir  ii'vivod  anil  i'X|irr 
imental  science  was  fo.-ilcrt.ll.  The  nii>UM'  nf  iju'  lnrnuT  made  the  inetluKJs 
of  tlie  .\cadcniicians  llic  niclliods  uf  Scliolaslic  I'alliers.  But  it  made  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  dominant.  Experiment  widened  men's  views.  Hie  sen- 
timent of  protest  was  indiihed  ;  sentiment  against  scholastic  artfiunent,  against 
bridling  research  for  i)ractical  ends  ;  against  the  su])position  "that  syllogistic 
reasoning  could  ne\er  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  principle," 
or  that  such  discoveries  could  lie  made  except  by  induction,  as  Aristotle  held  ; 
against  official  denial  of  ascertained  truth,  as,  for  example,  earth's  rotundity. 
This  protest  sentiment  in  lime  produceil  the  Reformation.  Later  it  gave  that 
wonderful  impulse  to  ihouglit  and  effort  which  has  substituted  modern  civili- 
zation with  its  glorious  coii((uests,  for  mcdiaval  scnii-darkiiess. 

Here  the  era  of  the  past  is  becoming  the  era  of  the  present.  Still  His- 
torical Judaism  maintained  its  attitude. 

We  march  in  the  van  of  progress,  but  our  hand  is  always  raised,  point 
ing  to  (Jod.     That  is  the  altitude  of  Historical  Judaism.     And  now  to  sum 
up.     I'or  the  future  opens  before  us. 

I.  The  "sei)aratist  "  thought,  (lenesis  lells  us  how  Abraham  obeyed  it. 
K.xodus  elaborates  it.  We  are  "sejiarated  from  all  the  peojile  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth"  (xxxiii.  !(>.),  Leviticus  proclaims  it:  "I  have  separated  you 
from  the  peoples  "  (xx.  25).  "I  have  severed  vou  from  the  peoples  "  (26), 
Numbers  illustrates  it:  "  IJehohl  the  people  shall  dwell  alone  "  (xxiii.  g). 
And  Deuteronomy  declares  it :  '"  He  hath  avouched  tlu  c  to  be  His  s|)ecial 
])eople  ''  (xxiv.  18). 

And  who  are  the  Hebrews  of  to-day  here  and  in  Europe  ?  The  descen- 
dants of  those  who  preferred  to  keep  separate,  and  who  therefore  chose 
exile  or  death,  or  those  who  yielded  and  were  baptized  ?  The  course  for 
Historic  Judaism  is  clear.     It  is  to  keep  sejiarate. 

2d.  The  jji-otest  thought. 

We  must  continue  to  protest  against  social,  religious  or  political  error 
with  the  eliMiuence  of  reason.  Never  by  the  force  of  violence.  No  error  is 
too  insignilicant,  none  can  be  too  stupendous  for  us  to  notice.  The  cruelty 
which  shoots  innocent  doves  for  sport — the  crime  of  duelists  who  risk  life 
which  ts  not  theirs  to  risk  -for  it  belongs  to  countrv,  wife  or  mother,  !■> 
child  or  to  societv;  the  militarianisin  of  modem  nations;  the  transformation 
of  patTioti>ni,  politics,  or  service  of  one'-,  countrv  into  abusiiics-  tor  person, il 
profit;  -until  these  and  all  wrongs  be  rectitieil.  we  llelueik-  must  keep 
sejiarale,  and  we  must  protest. 

.\iid  keep  se|i.irate  and  protevt  we  will,  until  all  error  shall  be  cast  to 
the  moles  and  bats.  We  are  told  that  Europe's  armies  amount  to  22,000,000 
of  men.  Imagine  it  I  Are  we  not  right  to  protest  that  arbitration,  and  not 
the  rule   of   might    ^llould   decide  •'     Net,  let  me   not   ciie   inss^aees  which 
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H'Mik'i  prolt'sl  iici(-'s>;irv.      "  Tiim'   woiiM   fiiil,   iiiid    llif    l;ilc    wciiild    iml    lie 
tulil,"  lo  (lUdl".-  .    Kal>l>i. 

1  low  far  .s(.'|):ii:ili(in  .mil  [noU'sl  I'dii.stiinlc  (iiii  I  li^lcnn  al  jiwisli  |ii)licv 
is  cvidt'iU  tniiii  wlial  I  have  .said,  .\iiail  fnmi  liiis,  .sdciaiiv,  we  unite 
whole-heartedly  and  wIiIiduI  rcMMvatiun  witii  our  non  Jewish  fellow  citi- 
zens; we  recogni/e  no  difference  hetwicn  ilelirew  and  nonllehrew. 

We  declare  that  the  attitude  of  Historical  Judaism,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  the  Ueforined  School  also,  is  to  serve  our  country  as  good  citizens,  to 
he  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  light  anarchy.  We  are  hound  to  for- 
ward every  humanitarian  movement  ;  where  want  or  pain  calls,  there  must 
we  answer ;  and  condemned  hv  all  true  men  be  the  Jew  who  refu.ses  aid 
because  he  who  neeils  it  is  not  a  Jew.  In  the  intricacies  of  science,  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  that  v  dens  human  knowledge,  in  the  path  of  all  that  bene 
lits  humanitv  the  Jew  must  walk  abreast  with  non-Jew,  e.\ce|)t  he  pass  him 
in  generous  rivalry.  With  the  non-Jew  we  must  press  onward,  but  for  all 
men  and  lor  ourselves,  we  must  ever  jjoint  upward  to  the  t'unnnon  Father 
of  all.  Marching  forward  as  I  have  said,  but  pointing  upward,  this  is  the 
attitude  of  Historical  Judaism. 

Keligiouslv,  the  attitude  of  Historical  ludaism.is  ex|)resse<l  in  the 
creeds  formulated  b\'  Maimoiiides,  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  (iod  the  Creator  of  all,  a  unilv,  a  Spirit  who  never 
assumed  corixireal  form,  Eternal,  and  He  alone  ought  to  be  worshiped. 

We  unite  with  Christians  in  the  belief  that  Revel. mon  is  inspired.  We 
unite  with  the  foumlcr  of  Christianity  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Law 
should  be  changed.     Hence  we  do  not  accejjt  a.  First-Day-Sabbath,  etc. 

We  unite  in  believing  that  (jod  is  omniscient  and  just,  good,  loving  and 
merciful. 

We  unite  in  the  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah. 

We  unite  in  our  belief  in  immortality.  In  these  Judaism  and  Christianity 
agree. 

As  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  we  believe  in  change  in  religious 
custom  or  idea  only  when  effected  in  accordance  with  the  s|)irit  of  (jod's 
Law,  and  tile  highest  authority  attainable.  ISut  no  change  without.  Hence 
we  cannot,  and  mav  not,  recognize  the  authority  of  any  conference  of  Jew- 
ish Rabbis  or  ministers,  unless  those  attending  are  formally  em|)oweied  bv 
their  communities  or  congregations  to  represent  them. 

Needless  to  add  thev  must  l.e  siifticieiitly  versetl  in  Hebrew  law  and 
lore  ;  thev  must  lead  lives  consistent  with  liible  teachings  and  they  must  be 
sufficiently  advanced  in  age,  so  as  not  to  be  immature  in  thought. 

And  we  believe  heart,  soul  and  might,  in  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  a 
Hebrew  state,  from  the  Nile  tcj  the  Fuphrates,  even  though,  as  Isaiah 
intimates  in  his  very  song  of  restoration,  some  Hebrews  remi'in  among  the 
Gentiles. 

We   believe   in    ;he   future  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration  above 
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iiuw  tar  llic  rc^liiialiiiii  will  miKc  |)ii-miiI  |)ii'>>iiiv,'  Ji-wisli  prnhleiiis, 
luiw  iar  .such  spiritual  Dii^ani/.aliiin  will  uH'iiaiilc'c  man  against  failiiii;  iiito 
cniir,  we  cannot  Iumc  discuss.  What  if  doil lines,  ciislDins  and  aims  se|)ar- 
ak'  us  now  ? 

There  is  a  leyeiul  that  when  Adam  and  l'',ve  were  turned  out  of  Kden 
or  eartiilv  Paradise,  an  angel  smashed  the  gates,  and  the  fragments  living 
all  over  earth,  are  the  preiious  stmies.     We  eaii  lai  i\'  the  ligend  further. 

The  |)recious  stones  were  pieUed  U|)  by  the  various  religions  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  world.  l'"-acli  claimed  and  claims  that  its  own  fragment  alone 
retlect.s  the  light  of  lleaven,  forgelling  the  sellings  and  tin.'  incriistaliuiis 
which  time  has  added.  I'alience,  iiiv  hrolliers.  In  (iod's  own  time  we 
shall,  all  of  lis,  til  our  fragments  together  and  recoiisliuci  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise, rin're  will  lie  an  era  of  reeiiiuilialinii  of  all  li\iiig  faiths  and  svs- 
tems,  the  era  of  all  lieiiig  in  At  (iiieniml,  m  atonement  with  (iod.  'riirough 
the  gates  shall  all  people  pass  to  llie  foul  of  (IndV  throne.  The  throne  is 
called  liv  u>  the  niere\-seal.  .Name  of  lKi|ipv  aiigurx',  for  (iod's  mercv  shall 
wipe  out  the  record  of  inanUinir>  eiriM>  and  stiiuings,  the  sad  story  of  our 
unhrotherlv  actions.  'I'heii  shall  we  better  know  (Iod's  wa\s  and  behold  hi.s 
glorv  more  clearlv,  as  it  is  written,  "  Tliev  shall  all  know  nu-,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord,  for  1  will  forgive  their 
iiii(|Uitv  and  1  will  remember  iheir  sins  no  more."      Ijer.  xx\i.   ^4.) 

What  if  the  deathless  Jew  Ik:  present  then  among  earth's  peoples  ? 
Would  ve  begrudge  his  presence  ?  I  lis  work  in  the  world,  the  IJible  he  gave 
it,  shall  plead  for  him.  And  Israel,  (Iod's  first  born,  who,  as  his  prophet 
foretold,  was  for  centuries  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  knowing  sorrows, 
acquainted  with  grief,  and  esteemed  stricken  by  CJod  for  his  own  backslid- 
ings,  wounded  besides  through  others'  transgressions,  bruised  through  others' 
injuries,  shall  be  but  fullilling  his  destiny  to  lead  back  his  brothers  to  their 
Father.  For  that  were  we  chosen;  for  Ihra  we  are  (Iod's  servants  or  min- 
isters. \'es,  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism  to  the  world  will  be  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  helping  mankind  with  his  IJible,  until  the  gates  of 
earthlv  paradise  shall  be  reconstructed  bv  mankind's  joint  efforts,  ami  all 
nations  whom  thou,  ( iod,  hast  made  shall  go  through  and  worshij)  before 
thee,  0  1-ord,  and  shall  glorifv  tin  name. 
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It  is  no  moil'  wondfiliil  lli.il  vvc  slioLihi  live  ULjaiii  lh;ui  iIkU  wc  slioulil 
live  at  all.  Il  i.-.  less  woiKlfrfiil  thai  \\c  slimilil  (.ontiiuk-  In  live  lliaii  llial  we 
lia\e  begun  to  live.  Ami  even  llic  nio.-,l  ilelenniiied  ami  Mi|)L-ilicial  ske|)lic 
knows  that  we  have  Ix'Ljiin. 

<  )n  tin:  faees  of  this  p olvLflot,  inlerii.ilioiia!  audience  1  seem  to  .-^ee  writ- 
ten, as  I  once  saw  chiseled  on  the  niarjile  above  the  tomb  of  the  tfreat 
Emperor  Akb  ir,  in  Ihe  land  of  the  ( langcs,  the  iuindicd  names  of  (lod.  Let 
us  beware  how  we  lightly  assert  thai  we  are  glad  that  those  nauK's  are  one. 
How  many  of  us  are  ready  for  immediate,  total,  irreversible  self-surrender  to 
(iud  as  both  Saviour  and  Lord  ?  ( >nly  such  of  us  as  are  thus  ready  can  call 
ourselves  in  any  deep  sense  religious.  I  care  not  what  name  you  give  to 
God  if  you  mean  by  him  a  Spirit  (nnni|)resent,  eternal,  omnipotent,  infinite 
in  holiness  and  every  other  attribute  of  |)erfection.  Who  is  ready  for  coiij)- 
eration  with  such  a  God  in  life  and  death  and  beyond  death  ?  (July  he  who 
is  thus  ready  is  religious. 

William  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  known  something  of  human 
nature  and  certainly  was  not  a  thecdogical  partisan.  Now  Shakespeare,  you 
will  remember,  tells  us  in  "The  I'empest "  of  two  chamcters  who  conceived 
for  each  other  a  su])renie  affection  as  -soon  as  they  met.  "  At  the  first  glance 
they  have  changed  eyes,"  he  says.  The  truly  religious  man  is  one  who  has 
"changed  eyes"  with  God.  It  follows  from  this  definition  and  as  a  certainty 
dej)endent  on  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  that  only  he  who  has  changed 
eyes  with  (iod  can  look  into  his  face  with  jjcace.  A  religion  of  delight  in 
God,  not  merely  as  Saviour  but  as  l^ord  also,  is  scientifically  known  to  be  a 
necessity  to  the  peace  of  the  soul  wdiether  we  call  God  by  this  name  or  the 
other,  whether  we  speak  of  him  in  the  dialect  of  this  or  that  of  the  four 
continents,  or  this  or  that  of  the  ten  thousand  isles  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty, and  a  strategic  certainty,  in  all  religion  that  've  must  love  what  (iod 
loves  and  hate  what  (Jod  hates,  or  we  can  have  no  peace  in  his  presence. 
If  we  love  what  God  hates  and  hate  what  he  loves,  it  is  ill  with  us  and  will 
continue  to  be  ill  until  the  dissonance  ceases. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  moralilv  and  religion,  and  how  can  the 
latter  lie  shown  by  the  scicntitic  method  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  peace  of  the 
soul  ?  F  do  not  undervalue  moralit\  and  the  philanthropies,  but  this  is  a 
Parliament  of  Religions  strictly  so  called,  and  I  |)ur|)ose  to  speak  of  the 
strategic  certainties  of  comparative  rehgion. 
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I'liilli  llic  vciA  (cnlri  iif  IIr'  Iiiiiikui  IhmiI  iilnl  ill  llir  |iic>i'Ikc  of  all  llu- 
liiiinliiil  ii;inic>  (il  ('!■](  I,  1  MiiMiciuc  ilciiiaiiiU  thai  u  li.il  mujil  In  In'  >liiiiilil  In' 
clii].-.i-ii  li\  llu  \\ill.  :iii(l  il  ilcmaiiiU  llii^  iiiiiv(i>,ill\  ( 'niiMiciiif  is  lli.il 
fatliltv  wiliiin  ils  which  l;\>lcs  iiiU'iiliniis.  A  man  ihn  >  uMi|iii'>liuiiaM\  kiiii>» 
whclliur  Ik'  nicaiih  Id  \)c  iiRaii,  ami  he  iiuvil alii^  IccU  imaii  ulirn  he  know-, 
that  he  means  to  lie  nu'an.  II  wc  say  "  I  will  ikiI  "  In  Ihal  siill,  small  vnicf 
which  we  call  consciuiui',  ainl  Ihal  wliispcis  "  Ihiui  iiiii,'lii(sl.  "  llu  re  is  a  laik 
of  peace  in  us.  I'nlil  we  say  "1  will,"  ami  (U1il;IiI  In  sa\  il,  llKreisiio 
liarnionv  williin  our  souls.  Oeliyhl  in  sasiiiL;  "I  will,"  wluiicvci  the  slill, 
snial!  voice  whis|)cis  "  llioii  oiiuhtesi,"  is  a  cniiccl  general  ilelinil  ion  of  lelii,'- 
ion.  Mcielv  c.ilciilalinj,'.  seltisli  olieiliencc  lo  ihal  slill,  .small  voice  saves  no 
man.  This  is  Ihe  liist  eommamlnienl  of  absolute  scieiuc:  "  I  hoii  shall 
l.<  i\  I-,  I  he  I  ,oi(l  I  lis  ( 'idil  w  ilh  all  lh\  mind  ami  niiLjhl  and  licail  and  slicniilh.  ' 

W  hen  .Shal»c-|><-ar('s  two  chaiaclcis  met.  i  urinsilv  as  In  i-ach  other's 
i|u;ilities  (lid  no»  coiistilnle  llic  (  hannmu  of  i-ws.  Ihal  nni,dil\- capacil  v 
which  exists  in  hiiiii.iM  nalnre  In  u,'i\t'  lorlh  a  supii'im-  allcclinii  w.is  iinl  ihc 
chanuim,'  of  eyes.  Let  lis  nnl  mislaUe  a  lajiacitv  fnr  icliuinii,  which  everv 
ni.iii  has,  for  reliirinn  itself.  X.ilural  sonship  and  nioial  sniishipof  man  are 
often  cnnfiiscd  wilh  each  n.iicr  in  our  careless  spt'eeh.  We  imist  not  oiilv 
iiave  a  capacilv  In  luNclind;  uc  miisl  adore  and  ohey  (iod.  Ilalfthe 
loose,  limp,  lavender  lilieralisins  of  the  wiirld  mistake  mere  admiration  nf 
( ind  fnr  ailnralmn  nl  (Ind.-  Il  is  narinwiiess  in  refuse  nuMital  hospitalitv  In 
anv  seientilic  Irulh.  .\ssend)led  m  Ihe  name  ol  scu'iice,  and  nf  ever\'  i,'rave 
purpose,  we  oUi.;hl  to  he  readv  to  |iromnte  such  self-surreiuler  In  (ind  as 
shall  amnuni  In  (lclii,dil  in  all  known  diitv  and  in  all  his  attiilniles,  and 
make  us  alfeelionalelv  and  irreversihlv  choose  (iod,  not  as  Saviour  onlv,  hut 
as  Lord  also,  and  not  as  Lord  oidv,  but  as  .Saviour  also. 

But  choice  in  relation  to  persons  means  love.  What  we  elmose  we 
love.  Conscience  reveals  a  holy  Person,  Ihe  author  of  the  moral  law,  and 
conscience  demands  that  this  Person  should  not  only  lie  olieved  hut  Irved. 
This  is  the  unalteralile  demand  of  an  unalterable  ])nrlion  of  our  nature.  .As 
per.sonalities,  we  must  kee])  conipanv  with  this  ])art  of  our  nature  and  its 
demands  while  we  exist  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  The  Inve  nf  (Ind  bv 
nian  is  inllexiblv  rei|uired  bv  the  verv  nature  nl  lhiui;s.  Conscience  draws 
an  unalterable  ilistinclioii  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  In  the  ineffable, 
liolv  Person  whom  Ihe  nuu'al  law  reveals,  and  between  the  obedience  of 
slavishness  ami  that  of  deliL,dit.  Only  the  latter  is  obedience  to  conscience. 
Relitjion  is  the  obedience  ol  alfectionate  ijlailness.'  Moralitv  is  the  obedi- 
ence of  seltish  slavishness.  ( )niv  reliijion,  therefore,  and  not  mere  moral- 
itv, can  harmniii/e  the  sniil  wilh  llu-  nature  of  thing's.  A  deliudil  in  obedi- 
ence is  not  onh  a  part  of  reli^'ioii,  but  is  necessary  to  peace  in  (loiPs  |)res- 
ence.  .V  reli,i,'inn  consistinu  in  Ihe  obeilience  of  tfladness  is,  therefore, 
scientiflcallv  known  in  be  'ndispeiisable  In  the  peace  ol  the  soul  wilh  itself. 

It  will  not  be  lo-inorrow  nr   ihe   day  after   that   these    |irn|iositions  will 
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(•(•use    III   lie   M-icnlilicMlK    irihiiii.     <  »iil    nf   llnni    iiiiilliliiiliiinii^   iiifcii'iui's 
tliiw,  MS  Nj;ii,Mriis  fiiiiii  till-  III  ink  <A  (ioil-  |i,iliii. 

I  It'liHislllrno  Mine  niiidi  llii-  ic'iii.nK  lliil  cmm  .ic|i1|(:..>  .^IkhiIiI  liii^iii 
Willi  an  inriinlKiM'ilililc  |iiii|im>iIii>ii.  ||  i>  ,i  riilainu  ami  im  ifiK'ss  llial  a 
lilllc  w  liilr  aL;<i  \vi'  were  iml  m  tho  \mii M,  ami  lliat  a  lilllc  \n  liilc  licncc  wi.'  shall 
lie  lun'  Mil  liiiiu<'i.  liiuiilii,  (iailn'lil,  Siw.ini.  (iiani,  I'lui'ilnr,  (ioiiu'li, 
liiniTMin,  I  iiiiufcllow,  rumi\s(iii,  Lord  liiaKinslii'liI,  (ii'iiii,'!.'  lilinl,  CaiUli', 
Kusliiil)  (.'liiiiiilL'r  Sen,  (  )l\iilio,  1  UiiDW  nut  Imw  many  Mciliamimds  arc  ^nnv, 
anil  wi;  are  uiiiiii,'.  Man's  lite  iiicaii-.  lender  'teens,  leacliahle  tweiilies,  tire- 
less thirties,  liery  fmties,  lnuihlc  lifties,  serious  sixties,  sacreil  seventies, 
aehiiii,'  eiulilies,  shorteninu  liieatli,  death.  Ilie  sod,  ( iod.  'i'lie  self-evident 
Inilhsin  reliyion  are  eertainties  that  will  eiuhire  iiiu  lianifed 

"'I'ill  the  heavens  are  old,  and  the  stars  are  cold, 
,\ni|  Ihi'  leaves  of  the  jiidLinient  liook  unfold." 

'I'lie  world  expects  In  hear  from  lis  in  this  I'arliameiit  no  drivel,  Imt 
sonielhini,'  lit  to  he  professed  fait'  to  face  with  the  iracUliiit;  artillerv  ol  the 
science  of  our  time.  I  know  I  am  yoim,'  hence,  ,ind  I  know  I  wish  lo  i,'o  in 
peace.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  eertaintv,  and  a  cerlainlv  loundeil  on  Inilh  aliso 
Intelv  self-evident,  that  Ihrri'  are  three  Ihinu's  from  which  1  can  neverescape  : 
inv  conscience,  inv  ( iod,  and  niv  reconl  of  sin  in  an  ii  reversible  jiast.  1  low 
am  I  to  lie  harmoiii/ed  with  that  iinesca|)al)le  environment  ?  Such  liar- 
nioni/ation  is  the  condition  of  my  place. 

]  lere  is  I.adv  .Maclieth. 

".See  how  she  rubs  her  hands." 

"Out,  damned  spot  I     Will  these  hands  ne'er  lie  clean  ? 
All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  could  not  .sweeten  this  little  hand." 

And  her  husband  in  a  similar  mood  says  : 

"'I'liis  red,  rinht  hand,  it  would 
'I'he  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  .green,  one  red." 

What  religion  can  wash  I.ady  Macbeth's  right  hand  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion I  propose  to  the  four  continents  and  all  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Unless 
vou  can  answer  that  in(|uiry  you  have  not  eoiiie  hither  with  a  sufllcientlv 
serious  purpose  to  a  Parliament  of  Religions. 

1  take  Lady  Macbeth  on  my, right  arm  and  her  husband  on  my  left  and 
we  three  walk  down  here  to  the  benches  of  the  skeptics  of  our  time  who  are 
not  represented  in  this  Parliament.  Anti-Christian  literature  in  our  day  is 
usually  half-chaff  and  half-chafting.  Hut  i  put  to  infidels  the  ([uestion  : 
"Can  you  wash  our  red,  right  hands  ?"  All  that  skepticism  or  average  liber- 
alism says,  or  has  ever  said,  in  answer  to  this  supreme  in(|uiry  is  as  insufti- 
cieiit  to  meet  man's  deepest  spiritual  necessities  as  a  fishing  rod  would  be  to 
bridge  this  great  lake  or  the  .\tlantic. 

I  turn  to  Mohammedanism.  Can  you  wash  our  red,  right  hands  ?  1 
turn  to  Confucianism  and  Huddhism  and  Brahmanisni.     Can   you  wash  our 


RF.V.  JOSEPH  COOK,  BOSTON. 

"  WHAT  RELIGION  CAN  WASH  LAUV  MACUKTH'S  RED  KIGHT  HANO  ?  THAT  IS  A  QUESTION 
I  PROPOSE  TO  THE  FOUR  CONTINENTS  AND  AM.  THE  ISI.ES  OF  THE  SEA.  UNLESS  YOt'  CAN 
ANSWER  THAT  VOU  HAVE  NOT  COME  HERE  WITH  A  SERIOUS  PURPOSE  TO  A  lAHLIAMENl  OF 
RELIGIONS." 
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It'll,  riijlil  liaii<l>  ?  Sii  1k'1|)  inc  (iod,  I  nicaii  li>  ;i>k  a  (|m'stiiin  lliis  afU'iiiooii 
llial  .shall  l;<>  ill  .suinr  luaiis  aiross  llii'  seas  ami  tn  llic  anli|iii(lfs,  and  I  ask 
il  ill  till'  naiiu'  III  what  I  Imlil  In  l>i-  an  aliMiliilcIv  sclfi'viilc-iil  tnitli  lliat 
uiili'ss  a  man  is  waslicil  liuiii  iIk'  lnvc  nf  sin  ami  llic  ijuilt  ul  sin,  he  caiuiul 
lie  at  |K'aiL'  in  llu'  |iii'si'iiii'  nf   liilinili.'  I  luliiiuss. 

Oiil  man  ami  lilimi,  Michail  An.ncln  in  tlii'  Vatican  used  tn  ,i,'i>  to  the 
Torso,  so-called  u  fraijinent  of  the  ail  of  antii|uily  and  he  would  feel 
alonx  the  marvelous  lines  chiseled  in  hy-KDiie  a,i,'es,  and  tell  liis  |)Ui)ils  that 
thus  and  thus  the  oullinc  should  l>e  completed.  I  liirn  to  every  faith  on 
earth  except  Christianity,  and  I  lind  every  such  faith  a  'I'orso.  liut  if  its 
lines  were  completed  it  would  he  a  full  statue  corrcspondiiifj  in  expression 
with  C'hristianitv. 

The  iiecessarv  truths  reco>,'ni/cil  evervwhere  as  self-evident,  if  carried 
out  consistent  1;^'  in  theorv  and  practice  l)v  thi'  non-('hristiaii  faiths,  would 
inevilalilv  enlarj;c  those  systems  into  an  assertion  of  the  indispensalileness 
of  man's  deliverance  from  the  love  and  the  ,i,'uilt  of  sin.  The  occasion  is 
too  >{rave  for  mere  courtesy  without  candor.  .Some  of  tl;e  faiths  of  the  world 
are  marvelous  as  far  as  they  ifo.  but  if  they  were  coinpletcd  alontf  the  lines 
of  the  certainties  of  the  religions  themselves  they  would  ^o  up  and  up  to  an 
assertion  of  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  love 
of  sin,  and  of  an  atonement,  made  of  (lod's  tjrace,  to  deliver  the  soul  from 
the  ifuilt  of  sin. 

There  is  no  peace  anywhere  in  the  universe  for  a  soul  with  had  inten- 
tions, and  liiere  ouuht  not  to  he.  We  are  all  cajjahle  of  chanKi"K  eves 
with  (iod,  hut  until  we  do  change  eyes  with  him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
meet  him  in  peace.  Nothing  can  ever  deliver  us  from  the  necessitv  of 
good  intentions  if  we  would  attain  the  peace  of  the  soul  with  its  environ- 
ments, nor  from  exposure  to  penalty  for  deliberately  bad  intentions. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  escape  from  conscience  and  God  and  our 
record  of  sin.  It  is  a  certainty  and  a  strategic  certainty  that,  except  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  no  religion  under  heaven  or  anicmg  men  that  effectively 
provides  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  by  its  harmonization  with  itself,  its  (Jod, 
and  its  record  of  sin. 

I  am  the  servant  of  no  clique  or  clan.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  if  you  will  alk-w  me  this  personal  reference,  it  has  been  niv  fortune 
to  speak  from  an  entirely  indepenilent  platform,  and  I  am  quite  as  much  at 
liberty  to  change  my  course  as  the  wind  its  direction;  but  I  maintain  with 
a  solemnity  which  I  cannot  express  too  stronglv,  that  it  is  a  certaintv,  and  a 
strategic  certainty,  that  the  soul  can  have  no  intelligent  peace  until  it  is 
delivered  from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it.  It  is  a  certaintv,  and  a 
strategic  certainty,  that,  except  Christianity,  there  is  no  religion  known  to 
man  that  effectively  provides  for  the  soul  this  double  deliverance.  It  is  a 
certainty,  and  a  strategic  certainty,  that  unless  a  man  he  born  of  water,  that 
is,  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  delivered  from 
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the  love  of  i^iii,  it  is  an  inipo.ssiliiiitv  in  llic  very  nuturc  of  tilings  for  him  (o 
enter  into  the  kinj,'(loni  <if  heaven. 

Kxcept  a  man  he  horn  again  lie  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
A  man  cannot  serve  (iod  and  mammon.  Hod  cannot  deny  himself.  Tlie.-e 
cans  and  cannots  are  the  crags  of  certainty  unilerlvinif  science  as  well  as 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  on  the.sc  crags  of  absolutely  self  evident  truth  that  I 
w  add  plant  the  basis  of  a  universal  religion,  asserting  the  necessitv  of  ilic 
new  birth  for  our  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  aiu!  of  an  atonement  for 
our  ileliverance  from  the  KH'lt  of  it. 

I  am  not  teaching  the  suliiciency  of  natural  religion,  but  onlv  its 
efHcieney.  Hy  mere  reason  we  can  ascertain  the  necessitv  of  om-  deliver 
ancc  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  mere  reason  it  is  dillicult  to  know  how  we 
are  to  l)e  delivered.  "  I'lato,"  said  .\ristotle  once,  when  a  student  under 
the  great  master,"!  .see  how  (iod  may  forgive  some  sins  ol  carelessness, 
but  not  how  he  can  forgive  sins  of  deliberately  bad  intention,  for  1  do  not 
see  how  he  ought  to." 

The  murderer,  the  ravisher,  the  thief,  have  bad  intentions,  but  perhaps, 
according  to  their  liviht,  these  have  no  more  moral  tur|)itude  than  some  bad 
intentions  you  and  I  have  cherished.  Itut  we  must  keep  peace  wiih  our 
faculties,  with  our  record,  and  with  the  (iod  who  cannot  denv  himself.  I 
am  a!raid  of  the  human  faculties,  f(U'  (Iod  is  in  them  and  behind  them,  lie 
originated  the  plan  of  them.  Vou  must  stay  with  vourself  while  \uu  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  harmoni/ation  with  the  plan  <if  your  soul  is  an  unallei 
able  e<m<lition  of  your  peace. 

Ours  is  a  transitional  age;  but  no  transition  in  life,  or  death,  or  bevoiid 
death,  will  ever  free  us  from  the  necessity  of  harmoni/im,'  our  religious 
faith  and  practice  with  self-evident  truth  and  with  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ. 

If  I  were  called  u|>on  to  select  watchwords  for  a  universal  religion, 
they  should  be  these  two  : 

1.  .Selt-Surrender  to  the  Self-Kvidenl  in  Science  and  Scripture. 

2.  Iniitatiim  of  the  Mind  that  was  in  Christ. 

Hut  these  two  are  one.  There  are  philoso|)hical  cerlainties  in  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  the  nature  of  things  and  these  certainties  are  a  self-revela- 
tion of  (loil.  There  are  historical  certainties  in  the  whole  held  of  man's 
prolonged  and  varie<l  experience,  but  especiallv  in  the  person,  tea<hini,'  and 
inHuence  of  Christ,  and  these  certainties  are  a  self-revelation  of  Cod.  Itiil 
there  is  but  one  (iod,  so  all  self  levela'ioiis  of  the  iMcni.il  Reaxm  ami  the 
Kternal  Wonl  are  one.  , 

Christ  was  man  at  his  climax.  lie  revealed  (iml  to  man  .ind  also  man 
III  hinisell.  In  his  human  nature  Clitist  uas  the  perfeit  exemplai  o(  what 
everv  man  should  be.  Human  n.ituie  cm  be  limit  islund  <inl\  when  studied 
ill  its  one  perfect  example.  There  li.is  apjieared  on  e.ulli  once,  aiul  but 
once,  a  ISeiiig  whose  soul  was  in  harmonv  with  il.self  ami  (iod.      The  '.oiil  of 
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Christ  must  be  taken  as  a  lesson  in  tlie  capaciliesof  normal  humanity.  Our 
philosophy  does  not  reach  the  proper  height  until  it  shows  us  how  we  can 
harmoni/e  all  the  human  faculties  with  conscience  as  they  were  harmonized 
in  Christ's  soul.  The  natural  action  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  is  the 
nearly  or  tjuite  frictionless  action.  The  natural  action  of  the  human  facul- 
ties is  their  frictionless  or  harmonious  interworkinj,'  amonij  themselves,  each 
taken  at  its  best  and  conscience  taken  with  the  strength  it  had  in  Christ. 
The  natural  or  harmonious  action  of  hum  in  nature,  experience  finds  only  in 
the  imitation  of  Christ.     The  natural  is  the  Clirist-like. 

In  lierlin  University  I  once  heard  I'rof.  Dorner  call  out  to  his  clas.s  : 
"The  scientific  truth  of  advanced  modern  ethics  is  not  so  much  that  man  has 
conscience  as  that  conscience  has  man."  Shakespeare  said  :  "Conscience 
is  a  thousand  swords."  Jo'in  Weslev  saiil  :  "God  is  a  thousanil  conscien- 
ces." How  am  I  to  keep  peace  with  myself,  my  God  and  my  record  of  sin, 
except  bv  looking  on  the  Cross  until  it  is  no  cross  to  bear  the  Cross;  except 
by  beholding  (iod  not  merely  as  my  Creator  but  also  as  my  Saviour,  and 
being  melted  by  the  vision  and  made  glad  to  take  him  as  Lord  also  ? 

As  I  came  to  this  assembly  I  bought  a  book  full  of  the  songs  of  aggres- 
sive, evangelical  religion  ((jospel  llvmns.  No.  5).  which  now  so  profoundly 
moves  this  city,  and  1  found  in  that  little  volume  words  which  may  l)e  bitter 
indeed  when  eaten,  but  which,  when  fully  assimilated,  will  be  sweet  as 
honey.  I  summarize  my  whole  scheme  of  religion  in  these  words,  which  you 
may  put  on  my  tombstone  : 

Choose  I  must,  and  soon  must  choose 
Holiness,  or  heaven  lose. 
While  what  heaven  loves  I  hale. 
Shut  for  me  is  heaven's  gale. 

Kndless  sin  means  endless  woe. 
Into  en<liess  sin  I  go. 
If  mv  soul,  from  reason  rent. 
'I'akes  from  sin  its  tinal  benl. 

lialame  lost,  but  not  regained, 
I'iiial  bent  is  soon  attained. 
Fate  is  ilxiice  in  fullest  flower. 
Man  is  Hexile  —  for  an  hour  I 

.•\s  the  stream  its  channel  grooves, 
And  within  that  channel  moves. 
So  dolli  habit's  deepest  tide 
(iroove  its  bed,  and  there  abide. 

Light  obeyed  increaselli  l.inlil. 
Light  resisted  bringeth  night. 
Who  shall  give  me  will  to  choose. 
It  the  love  of   Light  I  lose  .•* 

Speed,  iiiv  soul  :   this  iiislaiil  yield  ; 
Let  the    Liylit  its  siepler  wield. 
While  tliv  God  proloiigetli  grace, 
Haste  lliee  toward  his  holy  face  I 
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Hliaj^asal  Sclyamiuii-  taiiylit  thifu  yanas  or  vcliii:k'.s  for  llic  convi-vance 
of  the  Irutli  — the  I'ri'liiiiinarv  vaiia,  llinavaiia  or  Small  vchick',  and   Malia 
vana  or  (Jrcal    vehicle,   teacliiiii,'  over  liflv  years  of   hi>  life.     'rh<iui,'h  the 
truth  of  the  three  vanas  is  the  same,  the  iliffereiue  in  its  a|i|)earaiue  is  in  the 
iiiilids  of  the  liiseiples  who  receive  it. 

The  i;raii<l  intellect  anil  great  lunnanity  of  lihaiiavat  enahled  liini  to 
teach  accordinv,'  to  tlie  capacitv  of  mankind;  therehire,  thoiiijh  the  Tripitaka 
of  liuildhism  is  vast  and  tiie  distinction  of  I'rivana  is  ilense,  iv  is  not  the  dis- 
tinction made  liv  the  different  views  of  the  disciples  of  a  later  age.  'I'he.se 
yanas  are  the  streams  lieiieliting  mankind,  tlowing  out  from  the  whole 
Buddhist  Sea.  .\ccordini,'  to  these  channels  the  n.ime  of  Trivana  was  tem- 
porarilv  given,  and  as  these  streams  of  Triyana  finally  em|)tv  again  into 
their  i,'rancl  source,  the  ocean  cif  liuddhism,  the  L'ngth  and  depth  of  them 
ought  not  to  be  discussed,  adhering  to  the  views  of   Trivana. 

The  I'reliminarv  vana  contains  DevaSutra  and  others  which  were 
taught  in  the  Deer  Park  of  lienares  hy  Hhagavat  when  he  tirst  attained  his 
enlightenment,  and  by  it  live  sitas  or  moral  precepts  were  insirucleil. 

Thev  are,  "Not  to  kdl,  not  to  steal,  not  to  connnit  adulterv,  not  to  talk 
in  immoral  language,  and  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liipiors."  Thev  were 
taught  to  the  laymen  of  both  sexes,  and  also  the  cause  and  effect  were 
e.xplained  from  the  point  of  ethics. 

'I'he  llini.uaiia  is  the  doctrine  contanied  in  .\gania  Sutia  with  others. 
In  It  lihagavat  explained  four  satvas  or  truths  which  are  grief,  evolution, 
dissohilion,  an  I  the  path.  1  le  also  admonished  by  two  hundred  and  liflv 
moral  precepts  to  the  priesl>  of  both  sexes,  and  ten  to  the  novices.  The 
core  of  the  doctrine  is  to  reaih  into  the  realm  ol  pure,  clean  trani|uillil v  out 
from  the  iirievous  a]ipearinL,'  wurld  of  humanitv.  1  his  is  the  point  forcibly 
elucidated  in  the  Si  uthern  liuddhism.  The  .Maliayana  is  tamilil  in  Sadd- 
hama  I'undarika  Sutra,  Suranigam  Sutra,  M.diavairokana  lihisamphodi- 
Sulia,  etc.,  in  «  huh  llhai,'a\at  explained  that  there  is  clear  trani|uillitv  in 
the  verv  aspect  ol  this  world,  that  is,  to  eiiuali/e  this  present  stale 
of  existence  to  the  calm,  clear  condilion  of  perfeclr'n.  .\nd  lhoui;li  Ihe 
precepts  number  fmm  ten  to  Iwn  hundred  ami  tdl\ .  the  law  in  ihe  mind 
whii'h  corroponds  to  Ilk  ni  i^  the  guide.  This  is  Ihe  N'oilhern  I'luddhism, 
whiih  is  espei  lallv  elucid.iled  in  lapan.  1  f  Ihe  dillereiil  pomls  of  the  s\s- 
leni.ilic  doctrines  ol  Soulheni  and  .\oilhern  I'ludilhisin  are  brietU  expl, lined, 
C'lipyriijlit,  iSy5.  liy  J.  II.  H. 
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It    will  111-  luiiii.l  ill. it   ill      li,i>;s  lit   llic   tiillllfr  i>    til    uxai^t    |ill\>U'.li    uln'iliciirc' 

aiiil  tli.it  i)(  ilic  latter  i.-  tlir  iiiiiil.il  li.uinniiy  witli  the  iniiral  |iri'ci'|it.-i. 

.\),'.iiii,  llic  lirlii-M.T  III  ilu'  JMiiiu  T  l'i:iks  fur  his  cji-ar  trair|iiil  wmlil  mil- 
.side  iif  liiiiiM  II  III  .--iiiii  ■  III  ili>taiit  pl.ur,  \\liili.'  llir  |i,'i  fci  I  imi  nl  tlir  latliT 
i>  ill  lil^  ll^^ll  iiiiiiil.  iiL:lit  in  tlii>  wihIiI.  .\iiiI  >till  aL(,ilii  tlir  jniiiu'i'  liiiik> 
at  all  lliiiin.s  fiuiii  the  u-latuc  |i mit,  alul  the  hitter  lioiii  lli.-  ali'-nhile. 
Aithiiiii,'!!  the  leiii|i  iiai  \  (li.sljiuliuli  is  like  the  aimve,  .\Ialia\aiia  duo  iiut 
exiliule  I  liiiavaii.i,  aii'l  tuLiether  lhe\  are  ealleil  Kkavana.  I'he>e  aie  the 
|)riiK'i|ial  liilTeiciit  |i>iiiil>  nf  Nnilheiii  ami  Snutheiii  liiniilliiMii,  Imt  lnilh 
leaeli  eaii>e  .in  I  elleel,  an  I  their  mi^'iii  i.s  niie.  We  helievc  that  linalK' 
lliese  Iwu  N  ii\\>  will  euiiie  luyetlier  withiiiit  any  emite.st  aeeiprdini;  tu  the 
develii|)iiielil  ul  the  hiini.in  inlelleet  and  the  |iriii,'re.^>  ut  Mieiiie.  I  lii>  is 
liie  ii'asiiii  wli\'  the  Mahaliodhi  Sneietv  «as  umani/ed  in  (aleiilla.  India, 
and  there  .ire  in  the  lainl  uf  Nnilherii  ami  Siuitlieiii  Hiiddhi-in  tlin>e  u  liu 
want  tu  eiiinliine  the-se  twn  >\>lenis. 

ISiiddhisin  elaiiii>  th.it  there  i>  iiu  lieLiiiiniliL,'  .iiid  im  end  in  all  tliiliL;s, 
theieldie  the  e\i>leiiee  i  il  mie  (lealiu  iiml  liv  llii.s  e\|ire>siiin  nie.inini,'  (iudl 
i.s  iii.t  lielieNed.  liiil  ill  the  Mali.n  aiiukan.i  IphisamliiMJhiMttra,  liliai^a\al 
\'airiikaiia  e\|ihiiiis  hini-ell.  •  I  .iin  the  tirst  origin  uf  all,  and  am  ealled  the 
base  uf  the  riii\erse."  This  >eeiiis  a.s  il  liiiddlii>in  claiiiis  th.it  this  X'aiiu- 
ti.iiia  is  the  sain.'  as  one  Creator,  liiit  it  is  not  so.  I'or  to  show  the  eaiise  ol 
all  |ilieminiena,  the  ide.i  of  oritdn  was  leiii|)orarily  inlrodiui'd  from  the  euii 
cejitioii  I.I  lime;  in  utiu-r  Wdnls.  all  tli'iii,'s  an'  eiidle>s  and  wilhoiil  lienin- 
iiiim.luit  tlie\  were  onh-  teiii|ioraiily  ex|ilained  hy  assuniiiiy  the  idea  of  liist 
and  hi-t.  I'or  illustration,  take  a  lari,'e  eirele,  whiih  has  in  realil\  no 
|pei,'iniiiiii;  or  end  ;  mark  some  tem|porar\'  |il.iee  In  il  as  a  staitlm,'  |ioint, 
tliat  exjilaiii^  the  whole  eirele.  \ow  all  limits  are  without  lieu'iniiiiii;  or 
end  in  their  nalitv.  therefore  a  (leatoi  without  lieviiniiiliL;  or  end  is  sil|)ei 
tliioil-.  itilt  eom|iiel.endinr  that  .ill  ihini,'^  have  two  \iitiies,  asjieets  of 
dilfeieiitialitv  and  iiniformitv,  and  then  takini:  one  aspeel  of  the  two,  that  is 
dilteieiitialitv,  there  is  no  stroiit;  olijeetioli  to  the  ass'ani|itioii  in  liuddhisiii 
of  a  ('realor.  liiit  this  is  a  one  -ided  view  ol  ditlereiiti.ilil\  dise.irdini,' 
iiiiilormit\ .  therefore  this  idea  is  disaii|iio\ed  of  lietaiise  ol  its  distortion,  in 
S.iddhann.i  iiuiidaiika  Siiira  il  is  said.  "In  .ill  the  direetioiis  of  the  world 
llu'ie  is  oliK  one  l.iw  of  I'.k.n  .111.1."  I  lielefme  il  we  reflect  the  iiiiiuinei.ilile 
tliiims  of  the  riii\efse  with  the  inlelleitiial  minor  ol  I'liitv.  that  verv  aspeit 
of  dilfereiitialitv  is  itself  the  law  ol  one.  I'he  doetrine  whieli  teaelies  nune 
or  less  this  uiiiloiiii  truth  is  ol  eoiii^e  the  i'.k.n , in. i,  which  we  e.-|)eeiallv 
re\  ere  .mil    lo\  e. 

riliddhisiii  il.iinis  lli.il  all  lieiiii;s,  Imtli  >elisilile  .iiid  seliM.'less.  have  the 
li.iliile  ol  riliddli.i.  llu'leliiii'  iiieli.  louei  .1  III  lii.iU.  |  ihillt  >.  eti.,  .lie  said  tii 
lia\e  the  llliddhistie  ii.iliile  thai  is,  the  essential  Spirit  in  lull  eoiii|ileteiiess. 
I'liit  tliev  seem  entirely  dillerelil  fnnn  eaeli  other  liv  their  v.iiioiis  forms  ol 
development  oil  the  physic, ll  phlllc.  III  spite  ol   llieir  li.ivini,'   the  s.iliie  spirit. 
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"  IIIK     PASr     IXI'I'RIHNCK     POINTS    Oir    Tn    IS    THAT    IT    IS    TIME   TO    RKMnPEI.  JAPANF.S  P, 

mnnmsM, —  ihat   is,  iiik  haii'V   hkkalu  is   ai   oi  u  i;ai  i:s   iniokmin(.  i  s   him  ihk  hi  n- 

DIMSVI    ol-   IKRI  l:i  rKI>  INIKI.I.IXT    ASIJ    li.Mol  ION,  S\M  II  KSIZINl.     IHK    ANCIKNI    AND    MiH'KKN 
SIX  IS.   IS  NOW  (  nMlNli," 
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'I'liis  is  tlic  reason  why  in  Nirvana  .Sutra  it  Is  siiiil.  "  All  hcinij^  liavc  the 
n;iture  of  ltii(l(lli;i."  If  the  iiiture  of  all  lliiiii^s  is  cxplaincil  l)v  im-ntal 
science,  liioloxy,  etc,  it  will  l)e  ascertaineil  that  the  idea  tall^ht  in  the 
Nirvana-Sutra  of  the  uiiiforni  spirit  in  all  things  is  true. 

Ituililhisni  enliijhtens  all  lieini^s  and  makes  them  lliuldha.  The  method 
to  olitain  that  restilt  is  i{encrally  divided  into  two  kimU:  One  i>  the  llolv 
I'ath— that  is,  for  huin^s  to  lilieratc  themselves  l)v  their  own  exertion  ;  iIr 
other  is  the  Pure  I'ath  -that  is,  to  lie  <lelivered  liy  the  external  power.  I!ut 
in  the  loni;  run,  without  reijard  to  the  ahove  distinction,  we  enii^hlen  our 
selves  and  we  liecome  Kuddha  l>v  the  correspondence  of  oiu'  wisdom  with 
the  universal  truth;  therefore  to  hecome  Ituddha  niems  to  re;jcli  the  slaife 
of  perfect  development  or  the  virtue  and  piwer  of  Ihiddha  inherent  in  our- 
selves. As  that  nature  of  Ituddha  was  alreadv  existent  in  all  lieini,'> 
Ihrouis'h  eternity,  to  become  Ituddha  does  not  mean  that  anv  virtue  or  power 
comes  from  without  that  is,  from  an  omnipotent  lieiu<  outside  ouiselves. 
( )r  it  IS  not  a  weak  emancipation,  as  it  is  tauK'it  that  the  spiritual  nature  cif 
all  lieinijs  approaches  the  nature  of  the  Divine  one.  hut  it  cannot  hecome 
one  with  the  one.  To  manifest  the  ^ame  virtue  and  power  as  that  of 
Ituddha,  and  finally  to  reach  to  the  plane  of  principle,  which  is  liody  of 
truth,  and  manifest  fullv  the  intellect,  and  its  ap|)licalion  of  that  <me  most 
divine  in  all  the  Universe,  is  to  lie  ISuddlia. 

The  especial  characteristics  of  Huddhism  are  humanity  and  patient 
forbearance,  therefore  the  aim  of  it  is  to  hel|)  ail  beings  to  develop  the 
nature  of  Buddha,  and  to  .u»iil>-'  them  to  the  plane  of  ituddha  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  tenderest  humanity;  from  aj{e  to  ai,'e.  and  from  life 
to  life,  and  bv  patient  forbearance,  to  pity  those  who  believe  in  fal.^e  doc- 
trines, those  who  are  enemies  and  tho.sc  teachers  of  vicious  doctrines,  all 
heini;  looked  upon  with  impartial  love,  as  the  children  of  one  mother,  and 
thev  are  v'uided  into  the  true  reason  and  riijht  path  with  all  patience. 
This  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  Ituddhism  and  which  we  conduct  with 
a  deep  reverence.  To  be  called  jealous  even  occasionally  is  the  v'reat 
shame  of  the  Ituddhist.  In  .\mitaviis-dhvana-sulra  it  is  said,  "''."lie  miii<l 
of  Ituddha  is  that  of  the  ifreatest  hiimanitv;"  and  in  the  sutra  of  the  Last 
Instruction  it  is  said,  "The  virtue  of  patience  cannoi  be  superseded  by 
keepini;  moral  precepts  and  ethical  ciuulucl."'  These  are  the  evidences 
that  the  characteristics  of  Ituddhism  arc  patience  and  humanity. 

Ituddhism  teaches  the  rivfht  path  of  cause  and  effect,  and  nothiiiL; 
which  can  supersede  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  will  be  accepted  and 
believed.  Ituddha  himself  cannot  contradict  this  law,  which  is  the  ltu<ldha 
of  Ituddha,  and  no  omnipotent  power  except  this  law  is  believed  to  be 
existent  in  the  universe.  The  action  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  the 
operation  of  truth,  and  truth  is  the  real  sub-'ance  of  this  law,  therefore 
truth  and  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  are  respectivelv  the  appellations  of 
the  substance  and  action  of  one  thing,  but  not  of  t-.vo  things.      The  truth  is 
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llu-  ^llI)^lil:l(•l•  ;ni<l  alisolii'f,  iiml  i-aiisi-  and  t-lfi-ct  is  tlie  liilioii  ami  rclalivc. 
Ily  liic  Mii'hK'c  of  the  stM  aiitl  the  iiiotion  nf  jt.s  waves,  the  trutli  ami  tlie 
cause  and  effeet  laii  In'  iiiKlerstootl. 

(iiMid  anil  evil  in  liiiddliisin  are  divideil  inli>  the  eharneteristic  and  c<in- 
ventional.  'I'lie  lii>l  term  is  a|i|ilied  tit  the  case  of  h'oixlness  or  wickedness 
of  the  character,  and  the  second  to  that  v'ood  or  evil  produced  l)V  the  social 
constitution  and  customs.  Therefore  in  Huddhisni  the  characteristic  f^ood 
and  evil  are  ten  virtues:  that  is,  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
adulterv,  not  to  use  immoral  language,  not  to  use  scurrilous  language,  not  to 
Use  doiilile  t>>ni;ued  lannuaye,  not  to  lie  lirutal  and  covetous,  not  to  lie  angry, 
n<il  to  lie  intoRrant  and  uncharitaliie  ;  and  ten  evils  which  are  the  opposite 
of  the  aliove.  All  other  evil  and  good  belong  to  the  second  kind  or  conven- 
tional. 

As  III  the  feeling  of  pain  riid  pleasure,  it  is  e\peiienccd  liy  the  cause  of 
good  or  evil,  and  there  is  no  liuddlui  or  I)ivinitv  wlm  administers  it.  'I'lie 
relative  revolution  of  pain  into  pleasure  .ind   r'/>>'  rvw/,  and  good  into  liad 


(I 


Hi,  is  dependent   upon  the   mental   disturliance ;    therefore   the 


good  and  evil  and  pun  and  |>leasure  are  oiilv  phantoms  floating  Up<in  the 
rullled  surface  of  the  mind,  and  are  produced  and  felt  hv  ourselves,  as,  for 
instance,  the  silkwunn  pioduces  the  thread  from  within  and  surrouiuls  itself 
liv  the  cocoon.  .No  |i.iin  and  piciisure  will  come  from  without,  liut  thev  are 
oidv  the  effect  fell  like  the  sound  or  shadow  of  good  or  had  action  produced 
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The   meditation   in    liuddhi.'.m   is  to  call  out  the  mxsterii 


d  Ir 


dous  force  from  the  |iUie  and  ahsolule  truth  in  the  universe,  and  to  corre- 
s|)ond  it  with  the  mental  power  of  ourselv.-s.  M  this  point  of  corres|)onilenci- 
there  is  again  the  mysterious  function  or  action  which  will  cau.se  the  union 
of  our  mental  power  with  that  great  lorce  of  the  ahsolule  truth  in  clear,  jiure 
and  active  manner.  'I'his  instant  of  harmony  is  the  instant  when  our  nature 
of  liuddha  and  that  pure  truth  together  hecome  one  alisohite  lioih  ;  this  is 
called  enliglileiimenl,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  meditation.  .\s  lo  those  matters 
ahove  the  effect  we  will  sjteak  at  aivother  opporiunily. 

"{'he  prayer,  the  worship,  and  the  truth  of  liudilhism  lill  the  universe; 
therefore  to  pray  and  to  worship  a  symliol  is  iml  the  idea;  liut  in  the  case 
where  a  svmhol  is  use<l  it  is  only  the  means  to  make  clear  and  pure  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  yet  fullv  enlightened.  In  nlhei  words,  piavcr 
and  worship  are  only  the  means  to  generalize  and  eiilighlen  the  menial 
hori/on  which  dwells  on  the  view  of  the  cliiude<l  distinction,  thou  and  I, 
regarding  the  symbol  as  an  example  representing  the  grand,  uniform  and 
absolute   truth,     'riierefore,  if  we  arrive   to   the   understanding  of  the  same 

worship 


e<|uali/ation  of  the  truth  with  ourselves,  of  course  there  is  no  need  of 


or  prayer.  I'rayer  or  worship  is  like  a  linger  which  points  to  the  moon  ;  when 
the  round  face  of  the  moon  is  once  .seen  there  is  no  need  of  the  linger. 
However,  the  erroneous  mind  of  the  mass  of  mankiixl  is  not  on  the  plane. 
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'I'liL-v  arc  iilwiivs  aifaiiisl  this  uiiifni'inily,  and  ('iii)si'i|uciitlv  llii'  ciiiitciitiiiii  of 
(liffcrciit  views  i.s  ariiii.st'<l,  aiiil  lUf  pravrr  or  llif  woisliip  of  a  .syinlxil  of  llic 
trulli  is  constantiv  introdiiced  lit-fore  ilicm  lo  rctlfct  tliuinselves  to  their  own 
minds.  If  our  mind  ai{roi's  to  thu  sulistanci'  of  this  uniformitv  under  ail  vir- 
cumstancus,  our  actions  will  have  the  virtue  which  will  till  (he  universe,  and 
happiness  and  trani|uillity  will  always  he  there.  I'his  is  the  rea.s(>n  why 
l\ol)o  l)aishi,  the  founder  of  Shiiiijon  or  true-word  seel  in  Japan,  adored  the 
relation  of  the  phenomena  with  their  true  rea.son,  savini;,  "The  |)arts  anci 
the  whole  are  not  two,  therefore,  whether  they  are  looked  u|)on  as  one,  or 
whether  they  are  viewed  in  two  wavs  as  the  whole  or  parts,  either  is  correct." 
Conse(|uently  in  the  plane  of  lower  intellect  the  praver  and  worship  are 
relied  uiion  from  necessity.  .\s  to  the  symhol,  whether  it  is  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  we  ilo  not  <liscuss,  liecause  if  it  has  the  form  <if  certain  length 
and  lireadth,  or  if  it  is  sipiare  or  round,  or  of  whatever  coliu-  it  mav  he,  and 
wlietlier  it  is  seen  internally  as  Ihe  subjective  iui.itje,  or  whether  it  is  the 
material  olijeclive  one  seen  externallv,  we  IliinU  of  it  as  liie  same  >ynil)ol. 
'I'herefore  the  pr.iver  and  wor.-liip  111  the  symlioi  in  liuddhisin  is  very  tliiferent 
frimi  the  so-called  idol  worship. 

In  I!udd!iism  it  is  lielieved  that  tile  soul  or  spirit  of  all  lieini,'s  is  willi- 
out  lieis'inuinvi  or  end,  and  also  that  the  soul  traiisiniis'rates  IhroULjh  three 
UKes,  that  is,  past,  present  ami  future.  I>ut  this  niiL;ration  is  not  caused  or 
controlled  liy  any  external  power.  It  is  the  tloalim,'  and  sinkini;  of  our 
mind  which  we  feel  in  revuUini,'  succession  accordiiiL;  to  our  had  or  i;ood 
conduct.  .\nd  IIioul;!)  the  elfcci  of  liaiisiuiL;iation  <le|)en<ls  u|ion  the  hodv 
and  miixl,  in  the  case  when  it  is  fell  in  llie  fiiliire,  it  is  experienced  in  the 
soul  also.  This  soul  is  not  an  iiu:oipiireal  siilisiance  of  reason.  ( )f  course 
it  has  no  form  like  the  roin,di,  m.ilerial  lioily  of  man,  or  other  tanis'ilile 
things,  lull  it  lias  tine  phanlasnial  ioriii  and  its  funclion  is  coiilaiiied  within 
itself. 

('onse<|uenlly,  in  compariscpii  with  Ihe  ordiiuirv  phvsical  hodv,  it  is  said 
to  lie  incorpiueal ;  while  if  it  is  compared  with  the  abstract  reason,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  form,  this  is  called  invisible  form.  In  sjijie  of  its  invisibililv 
it  has  already  a  form,  which  in  Ihe  future  will  assume  visibililv.  and  exi)eri- 
enee  pain  and  pleasure.  This  is  Ihe  leasim  win-  il  is  said  that  the  action 
ilone  and  the  cause  planteil  in  the  iniiul  and  liody  c)f  ihc  present  phvsical 
life  will  be  felt  in  the  soul  in  the  fiitiiie.  This  is  our  \iew  of  Iransmiuralion, 
whicli  is  not  the  same  with  absor|ilion. 

Iiuddhism  demonslrales  N'irv.ina  ;  this  is  a  ureal  soune  of  truth,  and  inav 
be  called  the  ]iinnacle  of  the  unknowable.  In  ilie  llinavana  doctrine,  the 
unitinv,'  with  the  law  of  |)assive  uiiifoiiuil\  to  sink  in  the  realm  of  the  calm 
extinction  of  mind  and  bodv,  separalini;  from  the  delirious  conditKui  of  a 
(inesided  or  crude  idea,  is  looked  upon  as  the  complete  atlainment  of  Ihe 
Nirvana.  Hut  this  is  only  the  beyiniiiiii,'  of  the  Nirvanic  uiulerslandiiii,'. 
because    there    is    another   and    still    higher    |)oini,    which    is    called    the 
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"  iiiiilwi'lliiiL;  "  or  (u'l' all.iiiiiiit'iit  m|  Nii\.iiia  I  lll^  i^  in  i.'n  out  limii  ilii.' 
liiiiil  iif  tlu'  ('alnino.s  nf  llu-  Ii<m|\  .ukI  iiiiii<I,  tiiiiiiainiiiL:  lli>'  is'iaml  as|iira- 
tii)ii  to  ilcv('lo|i  I'MTvlliiiii^  aiKJ  lu'iK'lil  iiiaiikiinl  anl  In  i-iik,'ak{f  in  aetivc 
cxi-rtiiiii  (or  hinnaiiitv  lium  lln'  ( inli'  nf  llii(icilia>  dciwii  i<i  llu-  Sra\aka>, 
rr.iiii  licavi-M  ti>  iiicii,  ficpiii  till'  hiwhcr  tla^  lu  \\\v  Inwii  ila>>  of  lniinali 
S'lc'ifly,  friiin  llic  animals  in  the  devils,  frniii  |iara<liso  In  hell,  witlmul  leiiv- 
mis'  any  vacant  plan',  tliis  is  the  fn-c  allainnu-nt  nl  Nirvana  in  Mahayana. 
Thnsc  whn  ^'11  alnML,'  liiL'  Mahayana  mad  Ikim'  litis  free  iinderstandiiit,'  as 
their  tiltiinatc  aim  fmm  tin-  heijiniiini;,  whether  l>v  self  exertion  or  external 
|i  )\ver.  Consei|iientl\  their  vows  and  conduel  eories|iond  and  tliev  do  the 
greatest  liiimanity  always.  '!  lie  point  where  this  active  eiiv;ai;enient  iiilmi- 
nates  is  llie  point  where  this  vow  and  eondiut  exactly  correspond,  and  ulso 
it  is  the  point  of  tlie  most  developed  slate  of  freest  attainment  of  Nirvana. 
This  is  called  the  docti^ine  of  alisorptioii. 

The  al)ove  is  the  ahlireviateil  conception  cif  Japanese  Miiihlhism  from  the 
iteiieral  point  of  its  v'octrinc.  .As  thirteen  centuries  have  passed  since  its 
introduction,  some  erroneous  iileas  have  developed  in  certain  circles,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  very  dcsiraMc  Ih.il  the  tiile  conception  he  t,'enerallv  under- 
stood. 

Sri'l'I.KMKNI'  TO  IIOKIN    lOKI'S   I'.M'IIK. 

l,.\l)ll-.s  AM)  (ii-.N  I  I.KMKN,  Is  it  iiol  a  iiivstcrioiis  condition  cif  thing's 
that  y<iii  and  I,  who  a|)i»aiciitly  Ipcioiii,'  to  dilfereiil  creeds  and  faith,  are  come 
together,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  s|)eakinK  sometliing  alunit  Kuddhism  .' 
I  sav  I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  the  chance  i>f  seeing  yon,  aixi,  excuse  nic, 
to  sav  that  you  were  not  altogether  without  interest  to  listen  to  inv  paper, 
which  you  accepted  with  clap  and  applause.  1  now  again  take  the  liherty 
of  speaking  something  further  al)out  liuddhisni,s(i  that  you  might  understand 
that  religion,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  our  sun-rising  land  of  Japan,  much 
hetter.  in  "Chidoron,"  wiiich  means,  translated  into  I'lnglish,  "ilegrees  of 
wisdom,"  it  is  said  that  all  Huddhas  teach  in  two  ways.  What  are  those  two 
wavs  ?  ( )ne  is  to  teach  tlie  truth  of  doctrine;  the  other  is  to  guide  the  good- 
ness and  righteousness  of  mankind.  The  former  teaches  us  that  our  bodv 
and  spirit  are  always  in  constant  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  regu- 
lated hy  the  alisolulc  truth,  which,  having  no  heginning  or  no  end,  and  yet 
|)erforining  the  endless  action  of  cause  and  effect  as  in  a  circle,  (ills  the  uni- 
verse. For  instance,  ( lod  in  Christianity,  the  ah.solute  extremity  in  Confucian- 
ism, Ameno-Minaka-nushino  niiknto  in  Shintoism,  Horakamnia,  in  lUahiii- 
nnism,  are  established  in  order  to  show  the  truth  of  the  universe.  The  latter 
---that  is  to  guiile  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  mankin<l  inspires  us 
with  purity  and  rigiitcousness  into  body  and  mind  as  well  as  the  surrouiwl- 
ing  conditions.  In  other  words,  I  should  say  that  it  teaches  that  absolute 
truth  is  constantly  acting  to  make  a  man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  complete 
this  purity  and  goodness.  Therefore,  shoiihl  I  speak  from  the  side  of  good- 
ness, 1  should  say  that  Huddhism,  as  in  Christianity,  teaches  I'en  Command- 
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mcnts.such  as,  "not  t<>  kill  ;  iidI  t>>  sltal ;  imt  tn  cmnniil  adultery  ;  not  to  tell 
a  fulseliiKid  ;  licit  tnjokt.' ;  imt  In  >|K'iik  evil  nf  uKu-rN  ;  imt  tn  line  (luiilili-  toiiiruc  ; 
iinl  ti)  1(0  nr^'cdy,  nulthui  lit"  .stiuxy;  lint  to  lie  rriicl."  Siali  cuiiniiandinciils 
t{iiide  us  into  morality  niul  goodiies.s,  kindly  and  minutuly,  liy  ruKulaliii^  our 
L-very-da\'  |ji.-rsonal  action.  Such  Liiiiiinandniciits  liv  pacifvini;,  |iiirilyiiii; 
and  cnli^litcniiiK  our  jia.s.sioii.s,  as  wl-II  as  our  wisdom,  >hall  in  the  run,  of 
courxe,  make  the  present  society,  vvliicli  in  full  of  vice,  hatred  ami  struj{«les 
of  race,  just  like  liuiiis'rv  doi,'sor  wolves,  a  holy  paradise  of  pinilv,  peace  aini 
love,  'i'lie  re^ulatillK  power  of  such  comniandmeiits  shall  turn  this  trouliie- 
some  world  into  the  spiritual  kinK<loin  of  fraternity  and  humanity,  riii.s  is 
only  one  illustration  of  jluihlhist  preachiiiK,  ami  yoi>  see  that  lluddhism  does 
not  ijuarrel  with  other  rclivfioiis  aliout  the  truth.  If  lliere  were  a  relii{ion 
which  teaches  the  truth  in  the  same  way,  lluddhism  regards  it  as  the  truth 
of  Huddhism  (lisi(ui.sed  under  the  K->rment  of  other  relii;ion.  lluddhism 
never  cares  wiiut  the  outside  garment  minhl  he.  It  oiilv  aims  to  pro- 
mote the  purity  and  morality  of  mankind.  It  never  asks,  Wli  i  discovered  it? 
Who  taught  them  i*  It  only  appreciates  the  Koodiiess  and  riniileousness.  It 
helps  the  others  to  succeed  in  the  purilicatioii  of  mankind.  Ihiddha  himself 
called  liuddhism  "  a  round  circiilatini;  religion,"  which  means  that  lluil- 
dhisni  is  truth  common  to  every  religion,  regardless  of  the  outside  garment. 
'The  absolute  truth  must  not  lie  regarded  as  the  inono|ioli/.atioii  of  one 
religion  or  other.  'I'lie  truth  ir.  the  liroadest  and  widest.  In  short,  Kuddhism 
teaches  us  that  the  liuddhism  is  the  goddess  of  truth,  who  is  common  to 
every  religion,  but  who  sliowe<l  her  true  phase  to  us  through  the  Huddhisni. 
What  I  have  just  said  is  a  brief  account  of  Buddhism.  .And  now  let 
nie  tell  you  that  this  Kuddhism  has  been  a  living  spirit  ami  nationalitvof 
our  beloved  Japan  for  so  many  years,  and  will  be  forever.  Conse(|uenlly,  the 
Japanese  people,  who  have  been  constantly  guided  by  this  beautiful  star  of 
truth  of  liuddhism,  are  very  hos|)italile  toward  cither  religions  and  countries, 
and  are  entirely  different  from  some  other  obstinate  nations.  I  say  this 
without  least  boast.  Nay,  I  say  this  from  simplicity  and  purity  of  my  mind. 
The  Japanese  history  of  thirty  years — that  is,  the  history  since  we  o|)encd  our 
country  for  fort'gners— will  prove  to  you  that  our  country  is  fpiite  unecpialed 
on  the  way  of  picking  up  what  is  good  and  right,  even  done  by  others.  We 
never  said.  Who  invented  this  ?  Whicli  country  brought  that  ?  The  things 
of  good  nature  have  been  most  heartily  accepted  by  us,  regardless  of  race 
and  nationality.  Is  this  not  the  precious  gift  of  the  truth  of  Huddhism,  the 
spirit  of  our  country  ?  liut  don't  too  hastily  conclude  that  we  are  only 
blinded  in  imitating  others.  We  have  our  own  nationality;  let  inc  assure  you 
that  we  have  our  ciwn  spirit.  Hut  we  are  not  so  obstinate  to  deny  even  what 
is  good.  So,  we  trust  in  the  unity  of  truth,  but  do  not  believe  the  Creator 
fancied  out  by  imperfect  brain  of  human  beings.  We  also  firmly  preserve 
our  own  nationality  as  to  manner,  customs,  arts,  literature,  benevolence, 
architecture,  and  language.    We  have  very  charming  and  lovely  nationality 
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whirli  charncleri/es  all  iUnIoiiis  ami  rclnlinn  Iielwcfii  the  si-xcs,  liclwei'ii  old 
and  yiiiiiiKi  inxl  >••  <>n,  with  peace  aiid  i;ontU'iu'>s.  \'iiu  may  think  iiie  tuo 
hoaslfui,  but  allow  idc  to  warrant  you  that  in  IravclinK  into  the  interior  of 
lapan  yon  will  never  lie  rei-eiscd  with  the  conipliinenl  of  "Hello,  John!" 
N'uu  will  never  he  receiveil  with  the  conipliinenl,  "  Hello,  Jack  I  "  Nay,  our 
people  are  not  so  impolite.  None  of  them.  Kverywiiere  you  jjo  you  will 
receive  the  hearty  wehonie  and  kind  ho>pitalily.  Not  otdy  this,  vou  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  her  own  originality  in  line  arts,  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  etc.  Should  you  douhl  ine  please  trouble  your.>iell  to 
come  over  to  Japan,  where  the  lieaiitiful  •  lounlaiiis  ami  clear  streams  will 
welcome  you  with  smiles  and  open  heart.  Japan,  iIioukIi  small  in  area,  witli 
the  KlorioUM  rising  as  well  as  the  setting  sun,  which  shines  over  the  lieautiful 
cherry  tree  flowers,  will  do  her  very  best  to  plea.se  you.  The  Japanese  (ine 
arts  production,  which  ahounds  in  all  the  cities  of  Japan,  will  tell  vou  their 
own  history.  Not  only  this,  there  the  lieautiful  climate  will  tempt  you  to 
forvjet  "the  departure"  from  Japan,  lint  I  say,  that  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  not  so  weak  as  to  he  tem|)ted  liy  climate  or  the  other  things  so  far 
as  to  forget  your  own  country,  luit  the  respect,  courtesy,  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality you  will  constantly  receive  there  mit,dit,  perhaps,  make  it  too  hard  for 
you  t(»  leave  Japan  without  a  shed  of  tears,  ^■ou  must  not  think  that  this  is 
spoken  by  one  mortal  lli>rin  Toki  of  Japan,  but  it  is  sjioken  to  you  bv  the 
truth,  who  borrowed  my  tons!ue.  Truly  it  is.  .\nd  let  me  ask  you,  who  do 
vou  think  orit{inated  such  beautiful  customs,  Imic  arts  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion in  Japan  f  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  it  was  Buddhism.  I  have  no 
time  to  count  one  by  one  what  Huddhism  has  wroui,dit  out  in  Japan  during 
the  past  eleven  hundred  years.  Hut  one  word  is  enough;  Huddhism  is  the 
spirit  of  Japan  ;  her  nationality  is  Huddhism. 

'I'his  is  the  true  state  of  Japan.  Hut  is  it  not  a  pity  that  we  see  some 
false  and  obstinate  religionists,  who,  com|>aring  this  pr<imising  Japanese 
with  the  South  Islanders,  have  been  so  carelessly  trying  to  introduce  .some 
false  religion  into  our  country?  .\s  I  said  before,  we  Huddhists  welcome 
any  who  are  earnest  after  the  truth,  but  can  we  keep  silent  to  see  the  false- 
hood disturbing  the  peace  and  nationality  of  our  country.''  'I'he  hateful 
rumors  of  the  collision  taking  place  between  the  two  parties  are  sometimes 
spread  out.  We,  from  the  standpoint  of  love  to  our  country,  cannot  over- 
look this  falsehood  and  violation  of  peace  and  fraternity.  Do  you  think  it 
is  right  or  one  to  urge  u|)on  a  stranger  to  believe  what  he  does  not  like,  anil 
call  that  stranger  f<i()lish,  barbarous,  ignorant  and  obstinate,  on  account  of 
the  latter's  denying  the  projiosal  made  bv  the  former?  Do  you  tl'ink  it  is 
right  for  the  former  lo  excite  the  latter  \is  calling  so  many  names  and  con- 
.seiiuenlly  resulting  in  a  social  disorder?  I  sliould  say  that  such  an  one  as 
that  is  against  peace,  love  and  order,  fraternity  and  luinianily.  I  should  say 
that  such  an  one  as  that  is  against  the  truth.  He  who  is  against  the  truth 
had  better  die.     Justice  does   contjuer  the  injustice,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
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Ilia(  till-  >|(Mi(l  of  f;il.s(.li(pii(l  i.-.  uiailiially  (li>a|>|naiiiii,>  hufuii.-  [\w  liyht  ,,f 
Until.  Also  \i)ii,  lailif.s  and  goiillcnu'ii,  who  arc  assfiiihU-il  now  licri',  arc  tlif 
friends  of  truth.  Nay,  vou  are  amidst  the  truth.  Vou  hreathe  the  truth  as 
you  do  tile  air.  .\nd  you  surely  endorse  my  opinion,  because  it  is  nothini,' 
hut  the  truth.  I  think  that  this  Parliament  of  Keliijious  ('unt(resses  is  iiotli 
in.i,'  hut  the  l)ei;iiinim,'  of  inakiiii,'  the  family  of  universal  hnjlherliood  under 
the  same  roof  of  truth,  and  I  liojje  that  the  I'arlianieiit  of  the  kind  will  he 
held  hereafter  very  often,  and  at  last  we,  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  shall 
lie  true  sisters  aii<l  brothers  of  love  and  truth. 
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VV HAT  T H E  1 ) E A p  R E M C; I () N S  H A V E  JJ E O U E A  I' H  E I ). 
TO  THE   EIVL\(;. 

Hy  I'rok.  (Jkorck  S.  (J()(ii)si'i;r.i),  TiiK  L'mvi-.ksity  ok  CiiicAcn. 

Tiie  form  in  wliicli  tlie  tiieme  assii^ned  to  me  is  stated  is  siiifKestivc. 
It  implies  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  not  isolated  or  independent 
They  are  related  to  one  another,  and  so  related  that  their  attitude  is  not 
one  of  hostility.  They  are  forces  which  contril)iite  to  one  another.  Even 
the  dead  religions  have  left  heijuests  to  the  living. 

Tiie  subject  also  implies  that  these  heciuests  are  positive.  It  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  consider  the  topic  if  we  are  convinced  beforehand  that  the 
dead  religions  have  left  behind  them  only  "  bones  and  a  bail  odor."  We 
are  invited  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  them  serves  a  some- 
what higher  purpose  than  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale ;"  to  see  in 
them  stages  in  the  religious  history  of  humanity,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
a  study  of  them  is  iniportant,  yes,  indispensable,  to  ade<|uate  understanding 
of  present  systems.  If  they  have  sometimes  seemed  to  show  "  what  fools 
these  mortals  be"  when  they  seek  after  God,  thev  also  indicate  how  he  has 
made  man  for  himself,  and  how  human  hearts  are  restless  till  thev  rest  in 
him.  Though  dead,  they  yet  speak,  and  among  their  words  are  some  which 
form  a  part  of  our  inheritance  of  truth. 

These  dead  religions  may  be  roughly  summed  up  in  seven  groups  : 

1.  Prehistoric  cults,  which  remain  only  as  they  have  been  taken  up  into 
more  developed  systems,  and  the  faiths  of  half-civilized  pef)ple  like  tiiose 
of  Central  .\mcrica  and  Peru. 

2.  The  dead  religions  of  Semitic  Antiquity  -  that  is,  those  of  Pha?nicia 
and  Syria,  of  Habylonia  and  Assvria. 

3.  The  religion  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  religions  of  Celtic  Heathendom. 

5.  The  religions  of  Teutonic  Heathendom, 

6.  The  religion  of  Greece 
8.  The  religion  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  the  brief  limits  of  tliis  paper  ade- 
quately to  present  the  material  which  these  seven  groups  offer  loward  the 
discussion  of  this  question.    Even  with  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
Copyright,  iSgj,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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systems  the  material  is  tod  extensive.  Our  effurt  tlierefore  will  lie  directed 
not  toward  a  presentation  of  the  material  exhaustively  or  otherwise,  l)ut 
merely  toward  a  suijKestion  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  achievements 
of  these  "dead"  systems  may  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  the  living  relig- 
ions, and  of  religious  facts  in  general,  with  some  illustrations  from  the 
immense  field  which  the  above  groups  cover. 

There  ure  three  general  lines  along  wiiich  the  dead  religions  mav  be 
i|uestioned  as  to  their  contributions  to  the  living. 

First.  What  arc  the  leading  religious  ideas  around  which  thev  have 
centered  or  which  they  have  most  fully  illustrated  ? 

Secouil.  What  are  their  actual  material  contributions  of  ideas  or  usages 
to  other  systems  ? 

Third.  In  the  history  of  their  development,  decay  and  death,  how  do 
they  affijrd  instruction,  stimulus  or  warning  ? 

I.  All  religious  .systems  represent  some  fundamental  truth  or  elements 
of  truth.  'I'hey  center  about  some  eternal  idea.  Otherwise  thev  would 
have  no  claims  u[)on  humanity  and  gain  no  lasting  acceptance  with  men. 
The  religions  of  antiiiuitv  are  no  exception  to  this  principle.  Thev  have 
emphasized  certain  phases  of  the  religious  sentiment,  grasped  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Divine  nature,  elucidated  certain  sides  of  the  problems  of 
existence  before  which  man  cries  out  after  (jod.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  that  these  truths  and  clear  perceptions  are  often  mingled  with  fal.se 
views  and  pres.sed  to  extravagant  and  harmful  lengths.  Hut  progress 
through  the  ages  has  been  made,  in  spite  of  these  errors,  by  means  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  truth  to  which  the  very  errors  bear  witness.  'I'hese 
are  the  be^iuests  of  the  dead  religions  to  the  world.  They  enrich  the  sum 
total  of  right  thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  worthy  purposes.  When  patient 
and  analytic  study  of  the  facts  of  religious  history  has  borne  in  upon  one 
the  validity  of  the  principle  of  development  in  this  field,  the.se  religions 
appear  as  parts  of  the  complex  whole,  and  the  truths  they  embody  enter  intfi 
the  sphere  of  religious  knowledge  as  elements  in  its  ever-increasing  store. 

And  not  merely  as  units  in  the  whole  are  these  truths  part  of  the  pos- 
session of  living  faiths,  but  since  that  whole  is  a  development  in  a  real 
sense  they  enter  into  the  groundwork  of  existing  religions.  We  do  not 
deny  that  present  life  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  Lgypt  and  Assyria  had  not 
played  their  part  in  history  —  so  correlated  is  all  historv.  Can  we  then 
deny  that  present  religion  would  not  be  what  it  is  without  their  religions  ? 
An  idea  once  wiought  out  and  applied  in  social  life,  becomes  not  only  a 
pprt  of  the  world's  truth,  but  also  a  basis  for  larger  insight  and  wider  appli- 
cation. Thus  the  great  and  fruitful  principles  which  Lhese  dead  faiths 
embodied  and  enunciated  have  been  handed  down  by  them  to  be  absorbecl 
into  larger  and  higher  faiths,  whose  superioritv  they  themselves  have  had 
a  share  in  making  possible.  How  important  and  stimulating,  therefore,  is 
an  investigation  of  them. 
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All  illustration  mav  lie  drawn  from  tlif  ri'liv,'ion>  of  two  ancient  nations, 
Kgypt  and  llabylonia,  whic'i  t^avc  two  liivjlily  influential  rclik,'ious  ideas  to 
the  world.  Tliere  is  the  religion  of  F.tfypt,  thai  land  of  contradielion  anil 
mystery,  where  men  tlioin,'ht  deep  things,  yel  worshiped  cats  and  cranes ; 
were  the  most  joyous  of  creatures,  and  yet  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves 
to  l)uildin>{  tomhs  ;  explored  many  fields  of  natural  science  and  practical 
arts,  yet  give  us  as  the  height  of  their  achievements  -a  human  iniiniinv. 
(Jne  central  religious  notion  of  Kgypt  was  the  i/i'iinins  of  the  J)iviiic.  It 
was  closely  connected  with  a  fundamental  social  idea  of  the  Kgyptians. 
The  man  of  Kgypt  never  looked  outside  of  his  own  land  without  disdain. 
It  ccntained  for  him  the  fullness  of  all  that  heart  could  wish,  lie  was  a 
thoroughly  contented  and  jovous  creature,  and  the  favorite  picture  which  he 
formed  of  the  future  life  w'as  ()n!y  that  of  anotiier  Kgypt  like  the  present. 
What  caused  him  the  most  thought  was  how  to  maintain  the  conditions  of 
the  present  in  the  passage  through  the  veil  of  death.  The  hodv,  for  exam- 
ple, indispensable  to  the  present  was  eipially  repined  in  the  future,  and 
must  be  preserved.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Egyptian,  happiest  and 
most  contented  of  all  men  in  this  life,  has  left  behind  him  tombs,  mummies 
and  the  Hook  of  the  Dead.  Now  in  this  favored  land  the  Egyptian  must 
have  his  Gods.  Deitv  must  be  near  at  hand.  What  was  nearer  than  his 
presence  and  manifestation  in  the  animal  life  most  characteristic  of  each 
district?  Thus  was  wrought  into  sha[)e,  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
nearness,  that  bizarre  worship  of  animals,  the  wonder  and  the  contempt  of 
the  ancient  world.  This  idea  which  underlay  that  animal  worship,  though 
so  crudely  conceived,  was  deeply  significant  and  constituted  a  most  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  world. 

Another  great  religion  of  ancient  times- the  IJabyhjnian-Assyrian — 
contributed  (juite  a  different  truth.  Living  in  a  land  open  on  every  side  to 
the  assaults  of  nature  and  man,  and  having  no  occasion  to  glorify  Babylonia, 
as  the  Egyptian  exalted  his  native  land,  the  Babylonian  found  his  worthiest 
conception  of  the  Divine  in  an  exalted  Deity  who  from  the  heights  of 
heaven  and  the  stars  rained  influence.  lie  emphasized  the  traHscendeiue 
of  the  Diiiine.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  the  fuller  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  this  idea  or  to  trace  its  growth.  Surrounded  by  a  crowtl  of 
indifferent  or  malevolent  spirits,  who  must  be  controlled  by  a  debasing  sys- 
tem of  magic,  these  men  looked  aiiove  and  found  deliverance  in  the  favor 
of  the  Divine  beings  who  gave  help  from  the  skies.  Their  literature  gives 
evidence  of  how  they  rose  by  sU)w  degrees  to  this  higher  plane  of  thought 
in  the  constant  appeal  from  the  earth  to  the  heaven,  from  the  power  of 
spirits  to  the  grace  of  the  gods. 

Whatever  was  its  origin,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  idea  of  the  elevation, 
separateness,  transcendence  of  Deity  is  a  fruitful  basis  of  morality.  To  put 
oneself  under  the  protection  of  a  Eord  implies  acknowleilgment  of  a  stand- 
ard of  obedience.    At  first  purelv  ritual  or  even  physical  in  its  requirements, 
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this  slaiiilaril  liecomes  gradually  suffused  witli  ethical  elements.  The  pro- 
cess is  traced  in  the  so-called  liahylonian  i'enitential  i'sahns,  which  indeed 
do  not  contain  very  clear  traces,  if  any,  of  purely  ethical  ideas.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Haliylonian  doctrine  of  the  Transcendence  of  Deitv, 
thus  developed  out  of  the  antaijonism  of  natural  forces,  is  a  starting'  point 
for  the  ethical  reconstruction  of  religion.  I\i<ypt  never  could  accomplish 
this  with  her  religion.  .She  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  I'enitential 
I'salms. 

These  two  ])rimitive  religious  systems  gave  to  the  world  these  two  fun- 
damental ideas.  These  two  earliest  empires  carried  the.se  ideas  with  their 
armies  (o  all  their  scenes  of  con(|uest,  and  their  merchants  bore  them  to 
lands  whither  their  warriors  never  went.  The  significance  of  this  is  not 
always  gras])ed  ;  nor  is  it  easv  to  trace  the  results  of  the  diffusion  of  these 
concei)tions.  Standing  among  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  which  man 
systematically  developed,  they  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  we  shall 
sec  that  the  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 

11.  In  considering  the  extent  anil  character  of  the  influence  exerci.sed 
1)\-  these  religious  ruling  ideas  of  Kgypt  and  Babylonia,  we  |)ass  over  to  the 
secon<l  element  in  the  l>e(|uest  of  the  dead  religions  to  the  living — the 
direct  contributions  made  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  subject  re<(uires 
careful  discrimination.  Not  a  few  scholars  have  gone  far  astray  at  this 
point,  in  their  treatment  ot  religious  svstems.  l'"ormerlv  it  was  customarv 
t<i  find  little  that  was  original  in  any  religion.  .Ml  was  borrowed.  The 
tendency  today  is  reactionary,  and  the  originality  cif  the  great  systems  is 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  (juestion  as  to  the  fact  of  the  dependence  of 
leligiiin.^  upon  one  another.  The  danger  is  lest  it  be  overlooked  that  simi- 
lar conditions  in  two  religions  may  produce  inde|)endently  the  same  results. 
Il  mu>t  be  recognized  also  that  ancient  nations  held  themselves  more  alo(jf 
from  one  another,  and  especially  that  religion,  as  a  matter  of  national  tra- 
(lili(in,  was  nuich  more  conservative  both  in  revealing  itself  to  strangers  and 
in  accepting  contribution.-,  from  wilhout.  \'ei  the  student  of  religion  knows 
how,  in  one  sense,  everv  faith  oi  the  world  has  absorbed  the  life  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  local  and  limited  cults.  This  is  true  of  the  sectarian  religions 
of  India.  Islam  swallowed  up  the  heathen  worships  of  ancient  Arabia. 
Many  a  shrnie  of  (  hri.vlianitv  i>  a  transfornialion  of  a  local  altar  of  hea- 
thendom. There  i.s  ni>  more  important  and  no  more  intricate  work  King  in 
the  sphere  of  < 'om|iarative  Keligion  than  an  analy.-is  of  existing  faiths  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  l>ei|tiesls  of  |)receding  systems.  While  much 
has  been  done,  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  scholars  in  many  instances 
should  teach  caution. 

We  nni.^t  pass  over  a  large  portion  of  this  great  held.  ,\ttention  should 
be  called  to  the  wide  range  of  materials  in  the  realm  of  Christianity  alone. 
To  her  treasurv  beipiests  of  usage  and  ritual  have  come  from  all  the  dead 
past.     I'loiii    Teutonic  and  Celtic  faiths,  from  the  cultus  of  Kome,  and  the 
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\v<j|-.slii|>  and  tlioiiis'lit  of  (iirccf,  tonlribuliuns  can  still  lie  pointed  out  in  tlic 
complex  striKliiic.  Cliiislian  scholars  have  done  splcndiil  woik  in  tracini; 
out  these  remains.  I  need  imt  refer  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hatch  and  I'rof. 
Ilarnack  upon  the  relations  of  (Jhristianilv  to  (Greece,  iiul  those  of  the  emi- 
nent Krencli  scholar,  the  late  Krnest  Kenan,  in  the  investigation  of  Cliris- 
tianilv's  debt  to  Kome,  as  instances  of  the  richness  of  the  tield  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  resulh-. 

A  more  limited  illustration,  which  is  also  in  continuation  of  the  line  of 
lhoui,dil  already  followeil,  mav  lie  shown  in  the  inlliiencc  of  the  reliijions  of 
l'.,i,'vpl  and  .\ss\  ria-Haliylonia  u|jon  livini,'  faiths,  or,  more  exactly,  the  con- 
nection of  their  lea<ling  ideas  with  the  iloctrines  of  Judarsm  and  Christianity. 

The  religious  ideas  of  I'.gypt  seem  to  have  spread  westward  and  to  have 
had  their  greatest  inthience  u|)oii  (ireece.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  deny 
utterly  the  dependence  of  (ireece  upon  Kgypt  in  respect  to  religion,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  liend  of  recent  discoveries  in  arcli.eology  leads  to 
tin;  opposite  conclusion.  We  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  people  C(jn- 
tributes  far  more  to  its  own  system  of  religious  belief  than  it  borrows  from 
without.  \'et  (ireece  herself  acknowledged  her  debt  in  this  matter  to  the 
lantl  of  the  Nile,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  to  deny  her  own  testimony.  It 
is  striking  to  oliserve  liow  the  fundamental  Egyptian  notions  of  the  sufficiency 
ot  the  present  life  and  the  nearness  of  the  Divine  reveal  themselves  in  Hellas. 
'I'lie  (ireek  conceived  these  ideas,  indeed,  in  a  f  r  higher  fashion. 

Ilaimoiiy  and  /uaii/v  were  the  louchst(  es  by  which  he  tested  the 
worlil  and  lound  it  good. 

The  grotesiiueness  of  the  Egyptian  forms  yieldeil  to  the  grace  of  the 
Athenian  creations  of  art  and  religion,  but  beneath  them  was  the  same 
thought.  In  man  and  his  works  the  (ireek  found  the  ideal  of  the  Divine, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  near- 
ness into  that  of  (iod's  immanence. 

I'^gvpt's  inthience  in  the  I'.ast  was  cut  off  early  after  her  jjcriod  of  con- 
(|uest,  by  the  rise  of  the  Ililtite  I'.mpire.  It  is  ditlicult  to  see  any  traces  of 
her  doctri'ies  in  the  religions  of  Western  Asia,  unless  it  be  in  that  of 
rhienicia.  I>ut  with  one  pco|ile,  at  a  later  perioil.  it  would  seem  probable 
that  her  religious  ideas  would  Imd  lodgment,  just  what  I'gvpt  contributed 
to  the  religion  of  Israel  is  a  subject  of  contention  among  scholars.  I'or  a 
nund)er  of  years,  if  Israelitish  traditions  are  to  be  trusted,  the  Hebrews  were 
under  Kgyptian  domination  and  the  foiniation  of  their  nation  and  their 
religious  system  dates  from  their  deliverance  from  this  bondage. 

Did  they  not  borrow  from  the  well-orgaiu/ed  and  imposing  religious 
system  of  their  captors  ?  Coidd  they  avoiil  doing  so  ?  'I'he  evidences  (jf 
any  such  borrowing  are  not  easy  to  discover.  I'.ither  they  have  been  care- 
fully removed  by  later  ages  or  anoiher  and  more  powerful  influence  has 
obliterated  them.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  feeling  excited  in 
Israel  by   the  rigors  of    Mgvptiaii  slaver\'   was  one  of   repulsion  and  abhor- 
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rciuc  if  CifrvlliiMi,'  Ivi,'y|itiaii.  It  is  iiinn.'  iMuhiililc,  llu'irfntc.  that  llie 
iiillucnci-  of  tliL-  iclii,'i(in  of  Mtjvpt  iiixiii  Israel  was  a  lll•^'all^l•  one,  and  that 
tlif  foundations  of  licr  social  and  icliyious  iiistiliitions  were  laid  in  a  spirit 
of  separation  from  what  was  eliaracterislie  of  lier  oppressor. 

This  ne,i,Mtive  iiitlucnce,  hev'innini;  thus  in  the  liirth  of  the  np.tioii  and 
continuing;  throuv{h  several  eentinies  in  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  was, 
in  its  formative  powei  over  llehrew  religion,  secon<l  only  to  that  wliieli  was 
jiositively  exercised  by  another  relitiiou.-.  system,  vi/.,  that  of  Assyri.i-liahv 
Ionia,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

i'here  were  three  i,'reat  periods  in  which  llie  Hebrews  came  into  close 
relations  with  their  neighbor  on  the  Tiuris  and  Euphrates.  'I'he  lirst  wa.s 
that  represented  by  the  tradition  respectini,'  .\brahani.  lie  came  from  I'r 
of  the  Chaldees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  true  (Jod.  The  circumstances 
which  moved  him  to  depart  from  that  center  of  the  world's  civili/^alion  are 
not  clear  tons,  but  the  tradition  Ltives  no  him  of  ho.stile  relations  such  as 
occasioned  Israel's  de|)arture  from  Ivuvpt.  It  was  here,  therefore,  that  he 
came  in  contact  with  those  elevated  ideas  of  the  l)i\iiH  transceiKh'iice  which 
are  characteristic  alike  of  the  religion  of  ISabylonia  and  in  a  liitflierand  jiurer 
degree  of  the  rel:  .^ion  of  Israel.  Can  he  have  gained  his  hrst  perception  c)f 
this  truth  from  the  ISabylonians  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  It  is  certainly  true 
tlril  a  mighty  impetus  was  given  to  this  doctrine  in  Israel  by  this  earliest 
contact  with  Dabylonian  life. 

The  third  of  these  ]ierio(ls  was  the  IJabylonian  captivitv.  Manv  schol- 
ars are  inclineil  to  assign  to  this  time  a  large  number  of  uc(iuisiiioiis  bv 
Israel  in  the  field  of  IJabylonian  religion,  such  as  the  early  traditions  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge.  I'lit  they  forget  that  the  same  feeling  which  led 
Israel  to  reject  all  tiie  attractions  of  Mgypi,  would  be  eipially  aroused 
against  liabvlon,  in  whose  cruel  grasp  Ihev  louiul  themselves  held  fast. 

It  is  in  the  second  period,  that  of  the  .\ssyriaii  Conijncsl  of  Western 
Asia,  that  Israel  came  most  fully  under  the  inlluence  ol  the  religion  and  the 
religions  ideas  of  the  liabylonians.  Jtoth  Israel  and  .\ssyiia  had  developeil 
a  religious  svstem,  thougli  .Assyria  was  far  in  advance  of  Israel  in  this 
respect.  Heir  of  liabvlon's  civilisation  and  religion,  .Vssvria  had  advanced 
a  step  bevoixl  her  ancestral  faith.  In  the  goil  Asshur  the  nation  W(uked 
oiil  a  conception  of  a  national  ( iod  before  whom  the  oilier  deities  of  the 
I'antheon  took  subordinate  positions.  Without  denying  the  Divine  trans- 
cendence, Assyria  moved  in  the  direction  of  monotheism.  A  god  of 
niajestv,  he  was,  also,  conceived  in  the  Assyiian  style  a.s  a  god  of  Justice 
viiose  law,  though  but  slightly  tinged  with  ethical  ideas  as  we  hold  them, 
must  be  obeyed. 

The  Hebrew  conception  of  Jahveh  had  also  been  fashioned  in  the 
struggle  after  nationality.  It  was  a  conception  born  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation  divinely  moved  upon  by  the  true  <iod.  It  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  I'.gypt  or  .Xssviialiabv  Ionia,     |!itl  we  cannot  fail   to   observe  how 
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the  note  of  Divine  transreiidence,  tlic^inajt-sly  (if  Jeliovah,  was  over  k«|il 
clear  lit  tlic  iniiuls  of  the  llehrew  nation  from  the  two  opposite  inthieiiti's 
—  the  negative  force  of  T.^ypt's  contrary  ih)ctrine  and  the  positive  power  ol 
tlie  As.'.vro-Haliylonian  rtlii,'ioiis  system  as  conceived  l>y  the  Assyrian 
Kinpire.  Tiiey  were  ever  present  anil  impressive  examples  tlirou.v;hout  tlu- 
centuries  of  Israelitish  liistory.  Under  this  siipportini;  inlluence  Israel  tool; 
the  one  hiijher  step  which  remained  to  he  taken.  Moved  forward  hy  the 
irresistible  impulse  thus  outwardly  and  inwardly  felt,  the  prophets  released 
Israel's  ijod  from  the  fetters  of  nationality  and  from  the  bonds  of  sellish 
morality,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  transcendent  ri,i,dUcoiis  (lod  of  all 
the  earth. 

Thus  these  two  elemental  truths  about  (jod  liave  been  conveyed  from 
Kijvpt  and  from  liabylonia  to  the  nations  of  men.  They  have  come  to  be 
together  the  possession  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  trans- 
cendence is  the  gift  of  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  Christian 
theology  has  wrought  it  out  into  complex  and  im|)ri'ssive  .sy.steins  of  truth. 
The  truth  of  the  divine  immanence  early  found  its  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  believers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  scene  of  its  sway,  if  not  of 
its  Cliiistian  origin,  was  the  city  of  Alexandria.  The  place  where  (!reek 
and  ICf^yptian  met  was  the  home  of  this  (jr.eco-Kgyptiaii  doctrine  which 
the  Alexandrian  fathers  wrought  into  the  Christian  system,  and  which  is 
to-day  V»eginning  to  claim  that  share  in  the  system  which  its  complementary 
truth  lias  seemed  to  usurp. 

The  religions  which  flourished  and  |)a.ised  away  have  in  this  way  con- 
trilluted  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  theism. 

Ill,  The  preceding  discussion  has  unavfiiilably  encroached  upon  the 
ground  or  the  third  line  of  intjuiry,  namely :  What  have  the  dead  religious 
afforded  to  the  living  in  their  history?  What  instruction  do  their  life  and 
death  give  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  religious  systems  ? 

Two  a  priori  theories  occupy  the  field  as  explanations  of  these  religions. 
First,  they  are  regarded  as  teaching  the  blindness  of  man  in  his  search  after 
God,  and  the  falsity  of  humanly  constructed  systems  apart  from  s|)ecial 
Divine  revelation.  The  dead  religions  perished  because  they  were  false, 
the  production  either  of  Satan  or  of  deluded  or  designing  men.  The  second 
theory  holds  these  religions  to  be  steps  in  the  prfigressive  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  of  humanity,  j)assing  through  well  defined  and  philosophically 
arranged  stages,  each  justifiable  in  its  own  circumstances,  each  a  prepara- 
tion for  something  higher. 

Both  views  are  inade<iuate  because  they  do  not  include  all  the  facts. 
What  is  needed  in  the  study  of  religion  to-day,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a 
study  of  the  manifold  facts  which  religions  present,  and  a  rigid  abstinence 
from  philosophical  theories  which  find  facts  to  suit  themselves. 

One  great  excellence  ol  this  Parliament  is  that  it  brings  us  lace  to  face 
with  these  facts.     These  brief  sessions  will  do  more  for  the  study  of   relig- 
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ion  tiiaii  tilt-  |iliilii.Mi|)|ii/.iiii(  of  a  score  of  yt;urs.  No  rt;lli{ion  in  the  totnlilv 
and  timiitiuxity  of  in  pluMioincna  is  wholly  false  or  wiiollv  triif.  Tiio 
death  of  a  roliKioii  is  not  ai\va\s  an  L-viiluntx'  of  its  decay  and  corru|)tion, 
lis  inadei|uai'V  lo  rneel  the  wants  of  nun.  There  are  certain  phases  of  liv- 
ing reliK'ion^  lile  which  e\erv  sane  man  woiihl  prefer  to  see  removed  and 
their  place  supplied  liv  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  soin.'  dead  reli^'imis, 
In  the  search  for  the  laws  of  relii,'ious  life  and  the  results  of  religious  activ 
ity  the  dead  religions  are  |)articidarly  valnalile  liecaiise  these  laws  and 
forces  have  in  lliein  worked  out  to  the  end.  Thev  have  formed  a  contpleleil 
sinictiire  or  prodiiceil  a  ruin,  lioth  <d  which  disclose  with  eijual  lidelity  ami 
eipial  ade<|uacy  the  workings  of  invaiialile  ami  irresistible  law. 

Generalizations  on  these  phenomena,  if  correctly  made,  have  a  satisfy- 
ini,'  <|uality  and  a  validity  which  afford  a  basis  for  instructi<m  and  guidance 
Thus  these  religion.-  themselves  constitute  wh.it  in.iv  \>^  after  all  their 
most  valuable  bequest,  and  as  such,  they  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
student  of  religion. 

The  proofs  of  this  statement  throii.i,'  in  upon  us  and  we  can  select  but  a 
few.  Amunx  the  problems  of  present  religious  life  that  of  the  relations  of 
church  and  state  receive  liijhl  from  these  dead  religions.  In  anti(|uity  these 
relations  consisted  in  almost  cmnjilete  ideiititicatKm  of  the  two  orijanisins. 
Most  fre(|uently  the  church  existed  for  the  slate,  its  servant,  its  slave.  The 
results  were  most  disastrous  to  both  parties,  but  relii,'ion  especially  suffered. 
Its  priesthoods  either  became  tilleil  with  ambitious  designs  upon  the  slate, 
as  in  Egypt,  or  fell  into  the  |)osition  of  subservieiicv  and  weakness,  as  in 
liabvloi.ia  and  .\ssyria,  Rome  and  (Jreece.  The  aims  and  ends  of  truth 
were  narrowed  and  trimmed  to  lit  imperfect  social  conditions,  and  the  fate  of 
religion  was  bound  up  with  the  success  or  failure  of  a  political  i)(jlicy.  The 
destruction  of  the  nation  meant  the  disappearance  of  the  religion.  Assyria 
dragged  into  her  grave  the  religion  which  she  jirofessed.  A  similar  (ate 
attended  many  of  the  cults  of  Semitic  anti(iuity  through  the  contjuest  of  the 
great  world-enij)ires  which  successively  dominated  Western  Asia.  The 
finished  exi^erience  of  these  dead  faiths,  therefore,  s|)eaks  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  religion  from  the  state. 

Another  problem  which  they  enlighten  is  that  of  religious  unity  and  the 
consetiuent  future  of  religious  systems,  the  ultimate  religion.  Where  these 
systems  survived  the  ruin  of  tiie  nationality  on  which  they  depended,  they 
met  their  death  through  a  mightier  religious  force.  The  most  brilliant  ex- 
ain|)le  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  the  religions  of 
the  ancient  world.  Christianity's  victory  was  achieved  without  force  of  arms. 
Was  it  merely  that  its  foes  were  moribund,  that  the  religious  forces  of  anti- 
(|uity  had  all  but  lost  their  power  ?  This  is  not  by  any  means  all  the  truth. 
I  cannot  glory  in  the  victory  of  a  Christianity  over  decaying  religions  that 
would  have  died  of  themselves  if  only  left  alone,  but  I  am  prt)ud  of  her  power 
in  that,  when  "the  fullness  of  the  times"  was  come,  when  Egypt  and  Syria, 
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Judfa.drccce  and  Kdhk'  olfi-rcil  to  the  worM  their  lii'sl.sia*  was  ahic  to  (ake 
all  their  truths  into  hvr  i{L-iiial  ^rasp,  and  imarnatini;  thuin  in  Jesus  (  hrist 
make  them  in  llini  the  lieifinnint,'  of  a  new  atte,  the  startinj;  point  of  a  hivther 
evolution. 

These  reliifions  were  cri|)pletl  liy  their  essential  eharacter.  Thiv  liail 
no  real  unity  of  tl)ouL;ht,  'I'iieir  principle  of  oris'aniiralion  was  the  inelusion 
of  local  culls,  not  the  eslahlishnient  of  a  i,'real  idea,  ['here  wa.s  hroad  t<iler- 
ation  in  the  ancient  relii;ious  world,  lioth  of  fornts  and  ideas,  hut  the  tolera- 
tion of  ideas  existed  because  of  the  want  of  a  clear  Ihouijhtliasis  of  relii,'ion 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  want  of  a  theology.  With  the  absence  of 
this  the  muitiplicily  of  forms  produced  a  nieaninifless  confusion.  l'".ven 
where  each  of  these  systems  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  a  common  idea 
traceable  through  all  its  forms,  this  one  idea  is  only  a  piiase  of  the  truth. 
.\ssyria's  doctrine  of  the  Divine  transcendence,  and  I''.;^'vpt's  view  of  the 
divine  nearness,  and  (ireece's  tenet  of  the  divineness  of  man  or  the  humanness 
of  God,  were  valid  religious  ideas,  l)ut  each  was  partial.  'I'liese  reliis'ions  so 
inclusive  of  forms  could  not  include  or  comprehend  more  than  their  own 
favorite  idea.  15ut  when  Christianity  came  ai;ainst  them  with  a  well- 
rounded  theology,  a  central  truth  like  that  of  the  incarnation,  a  truth  and  a 
life  which  not  merely  included  but  reconciled  all  elements  of  the  world's 
religious  progress,  none  of  these  ancient  svstems  could  stand  before  it. 

They  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  true  test  of  a  leligious  systtjni  is  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  Idled  with  (Jod.  So  far  as  ihey  saw  him  they  led 
men  to  linil  hel|)  and  jjcace  in  him.  'I'hey  proclaimed  his  laws,  Ihey  sought 
to  assure  to  n>en  his  favor.  So  far  as  they  accomplished  this,  so  far.  as  they 
were  filled  with  God,  both  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  life,  ihey  fullille<l  their 
|)art  in  the  education  and  salvation  of  the  human  race.  IJy  that  test  thev 
rose  and  fell  ;  by  that  measure  they  take  their  place  in  the  complex  evcdii- 
tion  of  the  world.  And  it  was  because  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
Christianity's  comprehension  an<l  ai)sorption  of  God  thai  they  perished. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined,  amid  the  din  of  opposing  creeds,  to  long 
for  a  religion  without  theologv.  'i'hese  dead  faiths  warn  us  of  the  folly  of 
any  such  dream.  In  the  jjiesciice  of  a  multitude  of  religions,  such  as  arc 
represented  in  lliis  I'arlianieiil.  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  ultimate 
religion  will  consist  in  a  boui|uel  of  the  sweetest  and  clioicest  (lowers  of 
them  all.  'I'lie  graves  of  the  dead  religions  declare  that  not  selection  but 
incorporation  makes  a  religion  strong;  not  incorporation  but  rec(mciliation, 
not  rcconcilialioii  but  the  fuHillment  of  all  these  aspirations,  tliese  partial 
truths  in  a  higher  thought,  in  a  transcendent  life.  'I'he  system  of  religion 
here  represented,  or  to  come,  which  will  not  merely  elect  but  incorporate, 
not  merely  incorporate  but  reconcile,  not  merely  reconcile  l)Ut  fultill,  holds 
the  religious  future  of  humanity. 

Apart  from  particular  problems  these  <lead  religions  in  clear  tones  give 
two   precious   testimonies.      Thev   bear   witness   to  man  s  need  of  God  and 
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iiiun'h  inpiU'ilN  In  krinw  liiiii.  Incikinu  li.uk  ludas  upon  llic  (liiul  |i;i>t, 
vvf  liehdld  MK'ii  ill  llii'  jiiiiLtU'  and  mi  tlic  mountain,  in  llic  Koniaii  ti'iii|ili' 
and  ht'fort-  llic  (Ji'llic  altar,  liltini,'  up  liolv  hands  of  aspiiatioii  and  potjtioii 
to  the  liiviiu'.  Sounding  lliroiii{li  (ircck  liyinns  and  halivldiiiaii  psalin.s 
alike,  art-  heard  hiiinan  viiitfs  iryiiiK  out  nflur  the  Jlternal, 

Hut  tlii'i'i-  is  a  nolilcr  lu'ritaL(i-  of  ours  in  these  oldest  of  relii{ioiis.  The 
capaeilv  to  know  (lod  is  nut  the  knovvled^'e  of  him.  'I'hev  tell  us  with  one 
voi(,'e  that  the  hiiinan  heart,  the  univers.d  liuinan  heart  that  needs  ( iod  and 
can  know  him  was  not  left  to  search  for  him  in  lilindness  and  ii^iioraiue. 
lie  K-ive  them  of  himself.  They  received  the  liv'lit  whiili  liiihiclli  everv 
mail.  'I'liat  li^ht  has  come  down  the  aces  unto  us,  ^hiiiiiiv;  as  it  comes  with 
ever  l)ri«liter  lieams  of  Divine  Uevel.ition.  "lor  (iod,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers,"  and  we  are  licKinnini;  Id 
realize  to-day,  as  never  Itefore,  how  manv  are  our  spiritual  fathers  in  the 
past—"  hath  in  these  last  davs  sjiokcn  unto  us  in  llic  Son." 
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IJKIWKKN    CIIKISIIAM  I  V    AM) 

MOI I  AM  mi:  DANISM. 

r.\      rKI,>lli|.NI      (il.iiKi.l.     \V.\>III1I  K\,      I). I).,     kiilll.Ul      (  iH.I  |.(.|;,     t'liN- 

MAM  IMil'l  i;. 

I.    It    i^    hill  mv  iPiiipii^i'    In  fiiti'i    ii|>iiii   ;iiiv  (IcIciim'   m    niliii>iii    of 
M<|||;lnllla'll,llll^lll,  Itiil  .'<iiii|ilv  In  >lat(.',  a>  iiii|i.iili;illv  :i>  |iii>s||i|i',  lU    |ioliil> 
III  i'iinl:ii'l  Mini  ('iiiiliM>l  Willi  ( 'hii>li. Hills'. 

rill'  I  liicf  tliflic'.lltv  ill  >iuh  ;i  ^lali'int'lil  niiM'>  linni  lliu  f:ul  thai  llu'it- 
are  a.s  iiian\  iliffcti'iil  n|iiiiiMM>  mi  llicolu^iial  i|tu'>lliiiis  .uiihiil;  M<islt'iii>  a'^ 
aiuiiiii,'  ('liri>lian>,  and  llial  it  In  iiii|iiissililc  to  pifM'iit  aiiv  Miiiiiiiaiy  uf 
Moliaiiinic'daii  (ioctrliii'  wliiili  will  lie  aiii'|ilfil  liv  all. 

Tile  failii  (if  Isl.ini  i>  lia>c'il  |iiiir..uilv  ii|iiiii  tlic  Koian,  wliicli  is 
lii'lii'VL'd  III  have  ln'i'ii  delivcicd  Id  iIk'  rrii|iliit  at  Miiidrv  tiincs  liv  tia-  aiiiicl 
( lalirii'l,  and  ii|iiiii  tin-  tradilioiis  ri'|»irlim,'  tlic  lilc  ami  ^Mlrd^.  uf  llic  iiKiplu'l  ; 
and,  M-i'iiii(laiilv,  ii|iiin  llic  npininiis  ul  ccitain  di>liiiL;iii>lu'd  tlK''i|i>L,'ians  of 
tliL-  .scciiiid  iiiiliiiv  iif  Ilk'  llfijira,  (.•>pLi.ially  fur  llii.'  Siiiinis,  uf  tin.'  fmir 
Imams,  llanifi',  Sliali,  Malik,  and  llannlicl. 

'riif  Sliiiks,  ur  fiiilowcTS   uf   Aali,  iTJiet    lliose  last   wilii   many  uf   IIk- 
ri'ci;iv(.'d  traditimis,  and    Imld    u|)iniuiis   which    thf   i^rcat  Imdv  uf   Musk'ins 
icijard  as  hcii'lual.      in    addiliun    tu    the  Iwu  fuld   divisions  uf   Sumiis  and 
Shiitcs  and  uf  the  sects  uf  the  luiir  /niiims,  there  are  said  tulie  several  hiiii 
dred  minor  seels. 

it  is,  in  fact,  vers'  dillieiilt  fur  an  huiiest  ini|iiirer  tu  delerinine  what  is 
reallv  essential  tu  the  faith.  .\  ilislinv'iiislied  Moslem  stalesinan  and 
seliular  onee  i;ssuieil  me  thai  iiuthinv,'  was  essentia!  hevund  a  lielief  in  the 
existeiiee  and  iiiiitv  uf  (iud.  .\nd  several  years  ai,'u  the  Sliiik-nl-lsldm,  the 
hiuhest  authurity  in  ( ■unslantinu|)le,  in  a  letter  to  a  (lennan  iii'|iiirer,  staled 
tliat  whoever  confessed  thai  tlure  is  luil  one  (iod,  and  that  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet,  is  a  Iriii  .Moslem,  altlioui,di  to  he  a  i,'oud  one  it  is  necessary  tu 
uliserve  the  live  points  of  cuiilessioii,  praver,  fastint,',  almsLtivini;,  and  |>il- 
ijrimaue  ;  liut  the  ditliciillv  alioiit  this  apparently  simple  delinition  is  that 
belief  in  Muliamiiied  as  the  |)rophet  of  (iod  involves  a  belief  in  all  his 
teaehini,',  and  we  come  back  at  once  to  the  i|iieslioii  svliat  that  teachiiiL,' 
was. 

'I'lie  great  majority  of  .Moiiamnicdans  believe  in  the  Koran,  the  traditions 
and  the  leacliinL;  uf  the  scliuul  of  Ilanife,  and  we  cannot  do  belter  than   to 
Copyright,  i8()),  liy  J.  Jt.  li. 
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tuki'  llicM-  (liicliiiK's  ;iiii|  i'iiii|i,UL'  lIu'iM  witli  wli.U  an:  l;c  lie  rally  ic^anlcil  a.-. 
till'  oM'iitial  |)iiiui|ilc>  uf  ( ■|iii>liaiiily. 

Willi  this  I'vplaiialiiiii  \vc  iiiav  dincuss  llic  iclaliun- ni  (  lirL-lianitv  ami 
Moliaiiinicilanisni  as  I  lisloiical,  I  )iit!iiialic,  ami  Practical. 

Il  wuiilil  liarillv  1)L'  ncLi'ssaiy  to  speak  in  tlii>  connccliDii  nf  tlio  histori- 
cal relations  of  ( 'hrislianitv  and  Ishim  if  tluv  had  not  sLcnied,  to  sonic  dis- 
tinguished writers,  so  important  as  lo  justify  the  statement  that  Mohaminedan- 
isin  is  a  form  and  oiilurowlh  of  t.'hristianity,  -in  fail  essentially  a  t^liristian 
sect. 

Carlvie,  for  example,  savs,  "  I  shim  is  detinahle  as  a  confused  form 
of  Christianitv."  And  Drapercalls  it  "  tlie  Southern  Reformation,  akin  to 
that  in  the  North  under  Luther."  Dean  Stanley  anil  1  )r.  L)ollin,L;er  make 
similar  statements. 

While  there  is  a  certain  semhlance  of  truth  in  their  view,  it  seems  to  me 
not  only  misleadini;,  hut  essentially  false. 

Neither  Mohammeil  nor  any  of  his  earlier  followers  li.id  ever  heeii 
Christians,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  eyideiice  that  up  to  the  lime  of  his 
announcing  his  prophetic  mission  he  had  interested  himself  at  all  in  Clins 
tianity.  No  .such  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  his  monotheism.  The 
citizens  of  Mecca  were  mostly  idolaters,  hut  a  few.  known  as  llitnifs,  were 
pure  deists,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  (!od  was  not  unknown  theoret 
ically  eyen  hy  those  who,  in  their  i<lolatry,  had  practically  abandoned  it. 
The  tcmi)le  at  Mecca  was  known  as  lu'it  ///A///,  the  house  of  (lod.  The 
name  of  the  I'ropliefs  father  was  Alnliillali,  the  seryant  of  God  ;  and  hy  Allak 
was  a  common  oath  aiiiong  the  jHople. 

The  one  Ood  was  noiiunally  recogiii/e<l,  hut  in  fact  forgotten  in  the 
\vorshi|)  of  the  siars,  of  l.tit  and  Ozzii  and  .\[aiiah,  and  of  the  ,^()0  idols  in 
the  temple  at  Mecca.  It  \vas  against  this  |)reyalent  idolatry  thai  Moham- 
med levolteil,  and  he  claimed  that  in  so  doing  he  had  returned  to  the  pure 
religion  of  .Kbraliain.  Still,  .Mohammedanism  is  no  more  a  rehjrmed  Judu 
ism  than  it  is  a  form  of  Christianity.     It  was  essentially  a  new  religion. 

The  Koran  claimed  to  he  a  new  and  perfect  reyelation  of  the  will  of 
God,  ami  from  the  lime  of  the  rrophet's  death  to  this  day  no  Moslem  has 
appealed  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Arabia  or  to  the  Jew  ish  or  Christian 
Scriptures  as  the  ground  of  his  faith.  The  Koran  and  the  traditions  are 
sullicient  and  final.  I  belieye  that  eyery  orthodox  Moslem  regards  Islam 
as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  absolutely  exclusive  religion ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  calling  it  a  form  of  (Christianity.  Mut  after 
haying  set  aside  this  unfounded  statement,  and  fully  acknowledged  the  iiide 
pendent  origin  of  Islam,  there  is  still  a  historical  relationship  between  it  and 
Christianity  which  demands  our  attention. 

The  Prophet  recognized  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the  Wonl 
of  Cod,  although  it  cannot  be  |)roved  that  he  had  ever  read  them.  I'hey  are 
mentioned  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  times  in  the  Koran,  hut  there  is  only 
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one  quolation  finiii  (he  <  >lii  rolaimnl,  iimi  uiic  fioiii  llic  New.  Tlu' liistm- 
ical  parts  of  the  Koran  corres|)i)n(l  with  the  ralnuui,  and  liie  writing  current 
among  the  heretical  Christian  sects,  such  as  tiie  I'rotevangelium  of  James, 
the  pseudo  Matthew,  and  the  gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary,  rather  than  with 
the  Bible.  His  information  was  probably  obtained  verbally  from  his  Jewish 
and  Christian  friends,  who  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  deceived  him  inten- 
tionally. He  seems  to  have  believed  their  statements  that  his  coming  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  hoped  for  some  years  that  they  would 
accept  him  as  their  promised  leader. 

His  confidence  in  the  Christians  was  ])roved  by  his  sending  his  perse- 
cuted followers  to  take  refuge  with  the  Christian  King  of  Abyssinia.  He 
had  visited  Christian  Syria,  and,  if  tradition  can  be  trusted,  he  had  some 
intimate  Christian  frienils.  With  the  Jews  he  was  on  still  more  intimate 
terms  during  his  last  years  at  Mecca  and  the  first  at  Medina. 

Hut  in  the  end  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Jews,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Christians ;  making  a  distinction,  however,  in  his  treatment  of 
idolaters  and  "the  people  of  tiie  Book,"  allowing  the  latter,  if  they  (juietiy 
submitted  to  his  authority,  to  retain  their  religion  on  the  condition  oi  an 
annual  payment  of  a  tribute  or  ransom  for  their  lives.  If,  however,  they 
resisted,  the  men  were  to  be  killed  and  tiie  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves 
(Koran,  sura  ix.).  In  the  next  world  Jews,  Christians  and  idolaters  are  alike 
consigned  to  eternal  [)unishment  in  hell. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  verse  in  the  second  sura  of  the  Koran  was 
intended  to  teach  a  more  charitable  doctrine.  It  reads  :  "  Surely  those  who 
believe,  whether  Jews,  Christ'ans,  or  Sabians,  whoever  believeth  in  God  and 
the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  they  shall  have  their  reward 
with  the  Lord.  No  fear  shall  come  upon  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved." 
But  Moslem  commentators  rightly  understand  this  as  only  teaching  that  if 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Sabians  become  Moslems  they  will  be  saved,  the  phrase 
used  being  the  common  one  to  express  faith  in  Islam. 

In  the  third  sura  it  is  stated  in  so  many  words  :  "  Whoever  followeth  anv 
other  religion  than  Islam  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of  him,  and  at  the  last  dav 
he  shall  be  of  those  that  jjerish." 

This  is  the  orthotlox  doctrine  ;  but  it  should  i)o  said  that  one  meets  with 
Moslems  who  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  who  are 
sincere  and  honest  followers  of  Christ. 

The  (juestion  whether  Mohammedanism  has  i)een  in  anv  way  modified 
since  the  time  of  the  Prophet  by  its  contact  with  Ciirislianitv,  I  think  every 
Moslem  would  answer  in  the  negati\e.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  as,  for  example,  it  must  seem  to  a  Christian  student  that  the  oftices 
and  (jualities  assigned  to  the  Prophet  by  the  traditions,  which  are  not  claimed 
for  him  in  the  Koran,  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  teaching 
in  regard  to  Christ ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
(luestion. 
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II.  Di>iiii/iili(  Rrlii/ions.  —In  cotnp:iiinLj  tlu'  ili>i,'inatic  .•ilalemetils  of 
Islam  and  Chiislianilv,  \vu  inii.sl  conlinc  our.sclves,  as  .strictly  as  pt).ssit>lc,  to 
what  is  generally  acknowledged  to  he  essential  in  each  faith.  To  go  beyond 
this  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  almost  without  limits,  from 
which  we  could  hope  to  bring  back  but  little  ol  any  value  to  our  present 
discussion. 

It  has  been  formally  decided  by  various  fetvas  that  the  Koran  requires 
belief  in  seven  principal  doctrines,  and  the  confession  of  faith  is  this,  "  I  believe 
on  God,  on  the  Angels,  on  the  Bcjoks,  on  the  I'rophets,  on  the  Judgment  day, 
on  the  eternal  Decrees  of  God  Almighty  concerning  both  good  and  evil,  ami 
on  the  Resurrection  after  death." 

There  are  many  other  things  which  a  good  Moslem  is  expected  to  believe, 
but  these  points  are  fundamental. 

Taking  these  essential  dogmas  one  by  one  we  shall  find  that  they  agree 
with  Christian  doctrine  in  their  general  statement,  although  in  their  tlevelop- 
ment  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  faith  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem. 

First,  The  Doctrine  of  God.  —This  is  slated  by  Omer  Nessefi  (.X.  I). 
1 142)  as  follows :  "God  is  one  and  eternal.  He  lives,  and  is  almighty. 
He  knows  all  things;  hears  all  things;  sees  all  things.  He  is  endowed 
with  will  and  action.  He  has  neither  form  nor  iigure,  neither  bounds,  limits 
or  numbers,  neither  parts,  multiplications,  or  divisions,  because  he  is  neither 
body  nor  matter.  He  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is  self-existent, 
without  generation,  dwelling  or  habitation.  He  is  outside  the  empire  of 
time,  unefjualed  in  his  nature  as  in  his  attributes,  which  without  being  for- 
eign to  his  essence  do  not  constitute  it."' 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says:  "  God  is  a  spirit,  inlinite,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  in  his  being  wisdom,  p)wer,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth.     There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and  true  God." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements  differ  chiefly  in  thai  the  Christian 
gives  special  prominence  to  the  moral  attributes  of  (Jod,  and  it  has  often 
been  said  that  the  God  of  Islam  is  simply  a  God  of  almighty  power,  while 
the  God  of  Christianity  is  a  (iod  of  intinite  love  and  perfect  holiness:  but 
this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  truth.  The  ninety-nine  names  of  (iod  which 
the  good  Moslem  constantly  repeats,  assign  these  attributes  to  him.  The 
fourth  name  is  "The  Most  Holy;"  the  twenty-ninth  "The. lust;"  the  forty- 
sixth  "  The  .Ml  Loving ;"  the  tirst  and  most  common  is  "The  Merciful," 
and  the  moral  attributes  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Koran.  In  truth  there 
is  no  conceivable  [lerfection  which  the  Moslem  would  neglect  to  attribute  to 
God. 

Their  conception  of  him  is  that  of  an  absolute  ( )riental  monarch,  and 
his  unlimited  power  to  do  what  he  pleases  makes  entire  submission  to  his 
will  the  tirst,  most  prominent  <liity.  The  name  which  thev  i,'ive  to  their 
religion  implies  this.     It  is  /slain,  which    means  submission  or  resignation  ; 
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luit  a  kiiiL!  iiiav  l)i.'  ijooil  nv  bad,  wise  or  fo  ili>li,  ami  the  Moslem  takes  as 
much  pains  as  tlie  Clirislian  to  allriluite  to  (iod  all  wisdom  and  all  K^'dness. 

The  essential  dilfeieiiue  in  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  cf)nce|)tion 
of  God  lies  in  tiie  fact  that  the  Moslem  does  not  think  of  this  threat  Kini,'  as 
haviiiif  anything  in  common  willi  his  sulijecls,  from  whom  he  is  inlinitely 
removed.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  (lod  in  Christ  is  to  them  not  onlv 
lilasphemoiis  but  absurd  and  incomprehensible  ;  and  the  idea  of  /.■//()7i>s/ii/< 
with  (iod,  which  is  expressed  in  callini,' him  o//;-  /"'(////(V.  is  altoijether  foreif,'n 
to  Mohammedan  thouitht.  (iocl  is  not  immapjiit  in  the  world  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  but  ajiart  from  the  world  and  inlinitelv  rem  )ved  from  man. 

StYond,  'Pie  Doctrine  of  /hrnrs,  or  of  the  Sovereii^ntv  of  (iod,  is  a 
fun<laniental  princi|)le  of  both  Cliristianitv  ami  Islam. 

The  Koran  says:  "(Jod  has  from  all  eternitv  foreordained  bv  an 
immutable  decree  all  things  whatsoever  come  to  pass,  whether  good  or 
evil." 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says  :  "  The  decrees  of  (Jod  are  his  eter- 
nal purpose  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  wherebv  for  his  own  glory 
he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  statements  do  not  essentiallv  differ,  and  the 
same  controversies  have  arisen  over  this  doctrine  among  Mohammedans  as 
among  Christians,  with  the  same  differences  of  opinion. 

Onier  Nessili  says  :  "  I'redestination  refers  not  to  the  temporal  but  to 
the  si)iritual  state,  l^lection  and  reprol)ation  decide  the  final  fate  of  the 
soul,  but  in  temporal  affairs  man  is  free." 

A  Turkish  confession  of  faith  says:  "  L'ubelief  and  wicked  acts 
hap[)en  with  the  foreknowledirc  ami  will  of  (J  >  1,  liv  the  effect  of  his  predes- 
tination, written  from  eternity  on  the  jjreserved  tablets,  bv  his  operation  but 
not  with  his  satisfaction,  (iod  foresees,  wills,  produces,  loves  all  that  is 
good,  and  does  not  love  unbelief  and  sin.  though  he  wills  and  effects  it.  If 
it  be  askeil  why  (iod  wills  and  effects  what  is  evil  and  gives  the  Devil 
power  to  tempt  man,  the  answer  is,  he  has  his  views  of  wisdom  which  it  is 
not  granted  to  us  to  know." 

Many  Christian  theologians  would  accept  this  statement  without  criti- 
cism, but  in  general  thev  have  been  careful  to  guai\l  against  the  idea  that 
("lod  is  in  any  way  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  and  they  generally  give  to  man 
a  wider  area  of  freedom  than  the  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God  has 
degenerated  into  fatalism  more  generallv  among  Moslems  than  among 
Christians.  I  have  never  known  a  Mohammedan  of  anv  sect  who  was  not 
more  or  less  a  fatalist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
.Moslem  theologians  who  have  repudiated  fatalism  as  vigorously  as  any 
Christians. 

In  Cliristianitv  this  doctrine  has  been  offset  bv  a  different  conception 
of  God,  by  a  higher  estimate  of  man,  and  by  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
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tion  tiiroiii,'li  faitli  in  ('lirisl.  In  Isl.iin  llu'ic  is  no  siiili  coiinlcraclinLf 
intlucnci'. 

y/i/i </,///!•  cthiT  ti;<e  i/.H/riiiis  wc  inav  pa^s  over  willi  a  siiiylc  ifinail;  in 
reifard  to  each.  Hoth  Moslems  and  Cliristians  heheve  in  the  existence  of 
f,'oo(l  anil  evil  iiii):^i/s,  and  tliat  ( iod  has  revealed  his  will  to  man  in  certain 
ins/I/' /•<•/ /iO(>/,'s,  and  both  ai^ree  tiiat  tiie  Ileiirew  anil  (!iiri.stian  Scriptures  are 
such  l)ooks.  The  Moslem,  however,  heHeves  that  lliev  have  i)een  su|)er- 
seded  hv  the  Koran,  whicii  was  i)roiii,dit  down  from  (Jod  by  the  anyel 
(lahrial.  Tliev  believe  that  tliis  is  his  eternal  and  uncreated  word  ;  that  its 
divine  character  is  proved  bv  its  poetic  beauty;  tiiat  it  has  a  miraculous 
|)o\ver  over  men  apart  from  what  it  teaches,  so  that  the  mere  hearini,'  of  it, 
witiiout  understandinij  it,  may  heal  the  sick  or  convert  the  intidel.  Uotli 
(.'iiristians  and  Moslems  believe  tliac  (iod  has  sent /''■,i/i//(A- (///(/ (//I'.f/A.i  into 
the  world  to  teach  men  his  will;  both  believe  in  the  iiiilsiiiiiiil  dtiy  and  the 
ft'siiirciliiiii  of  the  i/((//,  the  innnort.ilitv  of  the  soul,  and  rew.irds  and 
])unishnients  in  the  future  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  sim[)le  statement  the  seven  positive  doctrines  of 
Islam  are  in  harm  mv  willi  Christian  doi;ma  ;  i)iil  in  their  exposition  and 
development  the  New  'I'estament  and  the  Koran  part  company,  and 
Christian  and  .Moslem  speculation  evolve  totally  different  conce|)tions, 
es[)ecially  in  rcLfard  to  everythimf  concernint;  tiie  otiier  world.  It  is  in 
tiiese  expositions  based  upon  the  Koran  \e.i;.,  suras  hi.  and  Ixxviii.).  and 
still  more  upon  the  traditions,  that  we  lind  the  most  strikini,'  contrasts 
between  Christianitv  and  Mohainmedanism ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
Christian  to  state  them  in  a  wav  to  satisfv  Moslems,  and  as  we  have  no 
time  to  (luoto  authorities  we  mav  pass  them  over. 

Fourth,  The  essential  dogmatic  difference  between  Ciiristianity  and 
Islam  is  in  regard  to  the  [>crson,  office,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Koran 
expressly  denies  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Ciiri>t,  his  death,  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  rejects  the  sacraments 
which  he  ortlaincd. 

It  accepts  his  miraculous  birth,  his  miracles,  his  moral  perfection,  and 
his  mission  as  an  inspired  prophet  or  teacher.  It  declares  that  he  did  not 
die  on  the  cross,  but  was  taken  up  to  heaven  witiiout  death,  while  the  Jews 
cnicilied  one  like  him  in  his  place.  It  consccjuenllv  denies  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  but  claims  that  lie  will  come  again  to  rule  the  world  before 
the  day  of  juilgineiil. 

It  savs  that  he  will  himself  teslifv  before  (Jod  that  he  never  claimed  to 
be  divine  :   tliis  heresy  originated  with  Paul. 

At  the  same  time  the  faith  exalts  Moliamme(l  to  verv  neariv  the  same 
position  which  Christ  occii|)ies  in  the  Christian  sclieme.  I  le  is  not  divine, 
and  consetjuentlv  not  an  object  of  worslii]),  Imt  he  was  the  lirst  created  litMiig, 
Ciod's  first  and  best  beloved,  the  noblest  of  all  creatures,  the  mediator  between 
(Iod  and  man,  the  great  intercessor,  the  lirst  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  high- 
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c^l  llicrc.  .\1iIiiiiil;Ii  llir  Kciraii  in  iii.ui\-  |il.iccs  ^|l(•;lUs  i.j  liiiii  as  a  :^iiiiKT  in 
lu-cd  (if  |ianliiii  (/■-(.,  Mira^  wiii.,  xlvii..  ainl  \l\iii.l,  liih  aiiMiliik'  >iiilc.ssncss 
is  also  an  arliclu  of   faitii. 

'I'lie  1  Icily  Spirit, the  tliiiil  (icisoii  in  thu  I'linitv,  is  nut  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  and  tlie  Christian  doctrine  of  his  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctihca- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  I'rophet,  wiio  represents  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  teaeliing  tliat  it  consists  of  God  the  Father, 
Mary  the  Mother,  and  Clirist  the  Son.  The  promise  of  Clirist  in  the  (juspel 
of  Jolin  to  send  the  I'araclete,  the  proiihet  applies  to  himself,  readinj( 
TTapuK/tr^TOS  :i!^  ntpiK^vro^,  which  might  he  rendered  into  Arabic  a.i,  A/muJ, 
another  form  of  the  name  Mohannne<l. 

We  have,  then,  in  Islam  a  s|)eciric  and  final  rejection  and  repudiation  <if 
the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinitv,  and  the  substitution 
of  Mohammed  for  Christ  in  most  of  his  oltices  ;  but  it  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  while  this  rejection  grows  out  of  a  different  conce|jtion  of  (Jod, 
it  hasnothing  in  common  with  the  scientilic  rationalistic  unbelief  of  the  pres- 
ent dav.  If  it  cannot  conceive  of  (jod  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not 
from  anv  doubt  as  to  his  personality,  or  his  miraculous  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  cir  the  reality  of  the  supernatural.  These  ideas  are  fund- 
amental to  the  faith  of  everv  orthodox  Mohannnedan,  and  are  taught  everv  - 
where  in  the  Koran. 

There  are  tioniiiKil  Mohammedans  who  are  theists,  and  others  who  are 
pantheists  (if  theSpino/a  tvpe.  There  are  also  some  small  sects  who  are 
rationalists,  but  after  the  fashion  of  old  I'.nglish  Deism  r.ither  than  of  the 
modern  rationalism.  The  Djistic  rationalism  is  represented  in  thai  most 
interesting  work  of  Justice:  .\ineer  Ali,  T/ir  S/'irit  of  h/dni.  He  speaks  of 
Mohammed  as  Xenophon  did  of  Socrates,  ami  he  reveres  Christ  also,  but  he 
denies  that  there  was  anvthing  supernatural  in  the  inspiration  or  lives  of 
either,  and  claims  that  Ilanife  and  the  other  Imams  corrupteil  Islam  as  he 
thinks  Paul  the  apostle  did  Christianity  ;  but  this  book  does  not  reinesent 
Mohammedanism  any  more  than  Kenan's  "Life  of  Jesus"  re|)resents  Chris- 
tianitv.  These  small  rationalistic  sects  are  looked  upon  bv  all  orthodox 
.Moslems  as  heretics  of  the  worst  descrii)tion. 

III.  Tin'  practual  iind  I'tiiical  nlations  of  Islam  to  t!iiristianitv  are  even 
more  interesting  than  tiie  historical  and  ilogmalic.  'I'he  .Moslem  code  of 
morals  is  nnich  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generallv  sup|)osed  on  either  side, 
although  it  is  reallv  more  Jewish  than  Christian. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  judge  each  other  harshly  aiul  unfairly  bv  those 
who  do  not  live  up  to  the  tlemands  of  tlieir  religion,  instead  of  comparing 
the  pious  .Moslem  with  the  consistent  Christian. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  technical  statement  ui  the  philosophical 
devehjpment  of  the  principles  of  law  and  nmralitv  as  thev  are  given  by  the 
Imam  Hanife  and  others.     It  would  be  incomprehensible  without  hours  of 
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rxplanation,  and  is  roallv  iiiidL'r.stooil  by  1ml  few   MoliainiiU'dans,  altli()iii,'li 
the  practical  api)licatii)n  <>{  it  is  tiie  siihstancc  of  Mi)liaiiiiiiL'daii  law. 

It  is  ciiDuyli  t')  say  that  tlie  iniral  law  is  Inised  u|)  m  tlii-  Koran,  and  the 
traditions  oi  the  life  and  saving's  of  the  I'niphet  enlari,'ed  l>v  dediutions  and 
analogies.  Whatever  comes  from  these  sources  has  the  force  and  authorilv 
of  a  revealed  law  of  (jod. 

Tlie  first  ()ractical  duties  inculcated  in  the  religious  code  are  :  Ccui/i's- 
sioH  of  God,  and  Mohammed  his  prophet  ;  Pmytr  at  least  live  times  a  dav; 
FiistiHii;  during  the  month  of  Kama/an,  from  dawn  to  sunset ;  .//witotiie 
annual  amount  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  |)ro|)L'rlv;  /'i7i;ri//iii:;r 
to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime.  .V  ^ixth  duty,  of  ei|iial  importance,  is 
taking  part  in  sat-rai  7i<iir,  or  war  for  religion;  i)Ut  some  orthodox  Moslems 
hold  that  this  is  not  a  jjerpetual  obligation,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Hanife. 

In  addition  to  thet'e  primary  »luties  of  religion,  the  moral  code,  as  given 
byOmcr  Nesscli,  demands:  Honestv  in  business;  modest v  or  decencv  in 
behavior;  fraternity  between  all  Moslems;  benevolence  and  kindness  toward 
all  creatures.  It  forbids  gambling,  music,  the  making  orpos.sessingof  images, 
the  drinking  of  intoxicating  licjuors,  the  taking  of  (iod's  name  in  vain,  and 
all  false  oaths.  And  in  general,  Omer  Nes.seli  adds  :  "  It  is  an  indispens- 
al)le  obligation  f(jr  every  Moslem  to  practice  virtue  and  avoid  vice,  /.  c,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanitv,  good  manners,  and  the  duties  of 
society.  He  ought  esiiecially  to  guard  against  deception,  lying,  slander  and 
abuse  of  his  neighbor." 

We  may  also  add  some  si)ecimcn  passages  from  the  Koran  : 

"God  commands  justice,  benevolence  and  liberality,  lie  forbids  crin'.e, 
injustice  and  calumny." 

"  Avoiil  sin  in  secret  and  in  i)ublic.  The  wicked  will  receive  the  reward 
of  his  dee<ls." 

"God  pnjmises  his  mercy  and  a  brilliant  recompense  Ut  those  who  add 
good  works  to  their  faith." 

"  He  who  commits  ini()uitv  will  lose  his  soul  " 

"It  is  not  righteousness  that  you  turn  your  faces  in  |)rayer  toward  the 
east  or  the  west,  but  righteousness  is  of  him  who  believetii  in  God  and  the 
last  day,  and  the  angels  and  the  prophets;  who  giveth  money,  for  G(jd's 
.'-ake,  to  his  kindred  and  to  orphans,  and  to  the  needy  and  the  stranger,  and 
to  those  who  ask,  and  for  the  redeiujition  of  ca[)lives;  who  is  constant  in 
])raver,  and  giveth  alms;  and  of  those  who  ])erform  their  covenant,  and  who 
behave  themselves  patiently  in  adversity  and  hardslii|)s  and  in  time  of  vio- 
lence.    These  arc  they  who  are  true,  and  these  are  thev  who  fear  God." 

So  far,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  conce[)tions  of  the  moral  life 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christian,  although  some  distinctively  Christian 
virtues,  such  as  meekness  and  tiuniilitv,  are  not  emphasized. 

Beyond  this  we  liave   a  moral  code,  e(|ually    binding  in  theory,  and 
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ei|ii;illv  iinportaiit  in  piactki',  wliiili  i^  imt  at  all  ( 'lirislian, hut  is  essentially 
the  iiiDr.ilitv  <if  the  raliiiiKl,  in  the  extreme  value  wliicli  it  attaches  In  nut- 
ward  ohservanees,  such  as  laslinu.  i>ii,i,Miniai,'es,  and  icnnniiiial  rites. 

.Ml  the  ei)iieerns  iif  lile  and  dealii  ,ue  licdi^ed  aliuiit  with  |)rescrii)ed 
cerenmnies,  which  are  nut  simple  matteis  nl  |iiiipiul\,  lail  ol  nmrality  and 
relii;ii)n  ;  and  it  is  imimssihle  for  one  whn  h.i>  ii'it  hved  anmni;  Moslems  to 
realize  the  extent  ami  importance  oi  this  ceieinoiual  law. 

In  reijard  to  polvijamv,  divorce,  an<l  slavery,  the  moralits of  l.-l,iiii  ism 
direct  contrast  with  that  of  Christianity;  and  as  the  principles  of  the  faith, 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  Koran  ami  the  Traditions,  are  fixed  .ind 
unchanijeahle,  no  chani,'e  in  rei,'ard  to  the  legality  of  these  can  lieexpcdcd. 
'I'hev  mav  he  silently  abandoned,  but  they  can  never  be  forbidden  bv  law 
in  any  Mohammedan  stale.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  while  the 
positio?)  of  woman,  as  determined  by  the  Koran,  is  one  of  inferiority  and 
subjection,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  current  ide.i  that,  accordini'  to 
the  Koran,  thev  have  no  souls,  no  ho|)eof  immortalilv,  and  no  liyhts.  This 
is  an  absolutely  unfounded  slander. 

.\notlier  contrast  between  the  moralitv  of  the  Koran  and  the  .New 
Testamenl  is  found  in  the  s|)irit  with  which  the  faith  is  to  be  |iro])ai,'alcd. 
The  I'rophet  led  his  armies  to  battle,  and  louiided  a  temporal  kini;dom  bv 
f(jree  of  arms.  'I'he  Koran  is  full  of  exlioiiations  to  light  lor  the  faith. 
Christ  founded  a  s|)iritual  kingdom,  which  could  oiiK  be  extended  bvlo\iiig 
persuasion  and  the  iiiHuence  of  the  Holy  .Spirit. 

It  is  true  that  Christians  have  had  their  wai>  ul  rcligicjii,  and  have 
committed  as  manv  crimes  against  humanity  in  ihc  name  of  Christ  as  Mos- 
lems have  ever  committed  in  the  name  of  the  I'rophet  ;  but  the  opposite 
teaching  on  this  subject  in  the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament  is  unmis- 
takable, and  involves  different  conceptions  of  moralitv. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  ethical  code  of  Islam.  In  practice  there  are 
certainly  many  Moslems  whose  moral  lives  are  irreproachable  according  to 
the  Christian  standard,  who  fear  (iud,  and  in  their  dealings  with  men  are 
Inmest,  truthful,  and  benevolent  ;  who  are  temperate  in  the  gratilicatioii  of 
their  desires,  and  cultivate  a  self-denying  spirit,  of  whose  sincere  desire  to 
do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  are  those  whose  conceptions  of  pure  s|)iritual  religicm  seems  to 
rival  those  of  the  Christian  mvslics.  This  is  s|)eciallv  true  of  one  or  two 
sects  of  Dervishes.  Some  of  these  sects  are  siiii|)l\-  Mohammedan  .Neo  i'l.i- 
tonisis,  and  deal  in  magic,  sorcerv,  and  purelv  |ili\sical  means  of  attaining 
a  slate  of  ecstasy  ;  but  others  are  neither  pantheists  nor  theosophisis,  and 
seek  to  attain  a  unity  of  spirit  with  a  sii|)rcme,  personal  Cod  b\  spiritual 
means. 

Those  who  have  had  much  ac'|uaintance  with  Moslems  know  thai,  in 
addition  to  these  mvstics,  there  are  manv  comu'.oii  people — as  manv  women 
as  men       who  seem  to  have  more    or    less  clear   ideas  of  spiritual  life,  and 
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strive  to  attain  .sniiR'tliiiii,'  liii,'lifr  than  niuru  formal  inoralitv  ami  vurhal  ton- 
(f.ssion  ;  who  fuel  their  personal  imwortliiness,  and  hope  onl\'  in  (loij. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  many  similar  |)iiems  of  Slieriif 
llainnn,  a 'i'urkish  Moslem  lady  of  Constantinople,  rendered  into  l'',ni{lish 
liy  Rev.  il.  (i.  l)wii,dil,  is  eertainlv  as  s|)irilual  in  lliom,'ht  and  lamfuaiLre  as 
most  of  the  hymns  siini;  in  Christian  chnrehes  : 

"()  Source  of  Kindness  and  of  l.ove, 

Who  v;ivest  ai<l  all  hopes  aliow, 

'Mid  yrief  and  uuilt  aillioiitrji  I  l;io|ii>, 

I'roni  liiee  I'll  ne'er  cut  olf  nn   luipc, 
Mv  Lord.  0  Mv  I, Old  I 
"  Tlioii,  Kini,'  of  kiML,'s,dost  know  inv  need, 

'I'hv  piirdonini;  i,'race  no  liais  can  heed, 

'rhoii  lov'st  to  help  tile  helpless  one, 

i\nil  hiild'sl  his  cries  i)f  !'<  ir  be  done, 
My  Lord,  ()  Mv  l.ord  1 
"Shoiild'sl  Thou  refuse  to  still  mv  fears, 

\\  ho  else  will  stop  to  dr\  inv  tears  ? 

I'or  I  am  L;uillv,  uuilly  still, 

No  oilier  one  has  di.iie  so  ill, 
My  l.ord.  O  My  Lord! 
"The  lost  in  tormciU  stand  aghast 

To  see  this  rebel's  sin  si;  vast  ; 

What  wonde",  then,  that  Shereef  cries 

I''or  mercv,  mercv,  e'er  she  dies. 
My  l.ord,  o'Mv  l.ord  !" 

These  facts  are  important,  no!  a>  pinviny  llial  Moliamincdanism  i.s  a 
spiritual  faith  in  the  same  sense  as  Clirislianily,  for  il  is  iiol,  Iml  as  showim,' 
that  main  Moslems  do  attain  some  deifree,  at  least,  of  what  Christians  mean 
by  spiritual  life;  while,  as  we  must  confess,  it  is  ei|ually  |)ossil)le  for  Chris- 
tianity to  (le,i,'eiieiale  into  mere  formalism. 

Xotwithstandiiii,'  the  Ljeiierallv  liii;h  tone  of  the  Moslem  code  of  morals, 
anil  the  more  or  less  Christian  experience  of  spiritiiallv  minded  Mohamme- 
dans, 1  think  that  the  chief  disliiiction  belweeii  Christian  and  Mosk'ni 
moralitv  lies  in  their  dilferent  conceptions  ol  the  nature  and  conseiiiieiices 
of  sin. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  theories  advanced  bv  Christian  writers  on 
theoretical  ethics  have  fouiul  defenders  amoiiL;  the  Moslems;  but  Mohamme- 
dan law  is  based  on  the  theory  that  riLjIil  and  wroiiif  depend  on  leifal  enact- 
ment, and  Mohammedan  iIioultIu  follows  the  same  direction.  An  act  is  rii^lit 
because  Cod  has  commanded  it,  or  wioiil;  because  he  has  forbidden  it.  (Jod 
mav  abrogate  or  change  his  laws,  so  iluil  what  was  wroni,'  inav  become 
riylit.  Moral  acts  have  no  inherent  moral  character,  and  what  mav  be 
wront;  for  one  mav  be  riiilit  for  another.  So,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  moral  character  of  the  I'ldphet  with  an  orthodox  Moslem,  because 
it  is  a  sutticient  answer  to  anv  criticism  to  sav  that  CiuA  commanded  or 
expres.sly  |)ermitteil  those  act;,  which  in  other  men  would  be  wrong. 
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'riit'ii"  is,  liowi'viT,  diu'  sill  whiiii  is  ill  its  viTS-  iialiiic  sinful,  ami  wliicli 
innn  is  i:ii|)al)k'  i)f  kiiuwini;  In  ln'  sufli  — llial  i>,  llii-  sin  dl  (Iciivini,'  tli.il  liu'ii- 
is  one  Ciod,  ami  that  Miilianiincil  is  liis  frnplui.  r'.vcrvtliintj  i-lse  iU'|k'ii<Is 
on  the  ai'liitiai'v  CDininaiKl  nf  (iod,  ami  iiia\  \iv  ailiitrarilv  for^ivt'ii;  l>iil  this 
does  not,  ami  is  consci|Uciilly  iinpaiilonahk'.  I'or  wliocvti  diis  in  this  sin 
there  is  no  possilile  escajit.-  frniu  I'loinal  (lainnaliuii. 

Of  other  fins  some  are  urave  ami  some  are  linlil,  aiul  il  must  not  lie 
supposed  that  the  Moslem  regards  i,'rave  siiis  a<.  of  little  i(iii>ei|iieme.  lie 
lielieves  that  sin  is  rel)ellion  axaiiisl  iiiliiiite  power,  and  thai  il  laniiol  e>eape 
the  notice  of  the  all-seeint,'  (Iod,  Imi  musl  eall  down  his  wialli  upon  tlu'  .sin- 
ner; so  thai  even  a  ^'ood  Moslem  may  he  sent  to  hell  to  suffer  tornieiil  for 
thousands  of  years  hefore  he  is  pardoned. 

Itilt  he  lielieves  that  (iod  is  mereilui  ;  that  "lie  is  ininded  to  make  his 
reli,i,'i(ni  li,i,'hl,  liecause  man  has  been  ereiiled  wciK."  (Koran,  siira  iv.)  If 
man  has  sinned  ai^aiiist  his  arliili.iiv  inmin  uid.>,  ilod  mas'  ailuliaiilv  reinil 
the  peiialtv,  on  lerlain  condilioiis,  on  ilir  intercession  of  (lie  Prophet,  on 
account  of  expialorv  ;uls  on  llie  man'.--  pol  or  in  view  of  coiintcilialanciiii( 
i,'o.)d  Works.  .\l  llic  woi>l,  the  Moslciii  will  lie  seiil  to  hell  for  a  sea 
son  and  then  lie  pardoned,  out  of  consideration  for  his  liclief  in  (iml  ,iiid 
the  I'rophet,  by  <livine  mercy.  Still,  we  iieej  to  repeal,  the  Moslem  docs 
not  look  upon  sin  as  a  liL^lit  lliiiii;. 

I'lUt  iiotwilhstaniliiiL;  this  eoiiceptioii  <>l  the  danuci  ul  siiuiiiiL;  a>;aiii>l 
(Iod,  the  Moli.iminedan  is  \crv  far  from  compichendiiiL;  llic  (liristiaii  i<lea 
that  rii^hl  and  wtoul;  are  iiiluicnl  (|u.ililie>  in  all  nim.il  .n  lions;  that  (iod 
himself  is  a  m  ual  heilii,',  doiiit;  what  is  rii;ht  lieiaiise  il  is  ii,L(lil,  and  llial  he 
eaii  no  in  ue  pardon  sin  arhilrarilv  iIkui  he  can  make  a  wmni;  aclion  rit^ht; 
that  he  could  not  he  jiisi  .uid  vel  juslilx  the  siiiiici,  wilhoiii  llic  .iloiiemeiit 
made  bv  llic  incaiiialion  and  the  siiflcriiit;  and  the  dcalli  ol   Ic  s\is  ('liiist. 

'files'  do  not  rcili/c  llial  sin  is  itself   corruplioii   ami  dcilli  ;   111, it    mere 
esca|)e  from  hell  is  not  eternal  life.  Inil  llial  llic  sinful  soul  miisl  ne  icL;eiui 
ated  and  sanctitied  li\   Ihe  wnik  ol  the  llol\-  Spirit    bcfuie    il    laii    know   the 
jov  of  the  bcatilic  \isioii. 

Wlicllicr  or  not  1  lia\e  coiieclU  staleil  llie  tuiidainmlal  difference 
between  tlic  ( 'Inisti, 111  ami  Mohammedan  conce|itions  of  sin,  no  one  who 
has  had  Moslem  liiciids  can  have  failed  to  realize  thai  llie  dilferciicc  exists, 
for  it  is  cxlrcinch'  dilticuil,  ahiiost  impossible.  Ini"  (.'liiisl i.iiis  and  Moslems 
to  undersl.iiid  one  .iiioihcr  wlu-ii  the  ipicstioii  of  sin  is  discussed,  'there 
seems  t<i  be  an  lieredilarv  incapacit\-  in  the  Moslem  to  comprehend  lliis 
essential  basis  of  fhristian   morality. 

Mohammed. in  moralitv  is  also  differentiated  from  the  (hristiuii  by  its 
fatalistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Decrees.  The  Moslem  wilo  reads 
in  the  Koran.  "  .\s  for  everv  man  we  have  lirmlv  tixed  his  fate  aliout  his 
neck,"  and  the  nuinv  similar  passages,  who  is  taui,dit  that  at  least  so  far  as 
the  future  life  is  concerned  his  fate  has  been  fixed  from  eternity  t)y  an  arbi- 
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trarv  and  uu-mii  .ililc  ilrc  u'c,  ii.iliir.ilh  l.ilU  iiiln  f.ilaliMii  ;  iml  aliMiliitc  ^alill' 
l.Hln,  for  the  Mu^ll.•lll,  iis  wc  liavc  .sut-ii,  has  Ium  strict  ii)<lc  df  iiioialitv  ainl 
his  l)Ui(lens(iiiu'  ccrciniiiiial  hiw,  Iml  at  least  such  a  iiicasiiii'  n{  falali>iii  .i> 
weakens  his  sense  (if  |K'r.Miiial  ropiiiisihililv,  ami  leaves  liini  In  louk  Ujiiin 
llie  whiile  (!hrislian  mIicjiu'  hI  i('ileni|>tiiin  as  unnecessary,  if  nut  alisunl. 

It  is  |ierlia|is  alMi  ilue  In  the  falalislir  lemlencv  nf  Mnhannnedan 
thought,  thai  the  Mdsletn  has  a  very  ililfeient  i'iince|iliiin  from  the  Christian 
of  the  relation  iif  the  will  In  the  desires  and  |)assic)ns.  I  Ic  docs  nut  dis- 
tini,'uish  lietween  them,  liut  regards  will  and  desire  as  one  and  tht.-  same, 
and  seeks  to  </;•()/(/  lemptalinn  rather  Ihaiwv.vvV  it.  ( )f  conversion,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  he  has  no  conception  ol  that  ihauKe  of  heart  which  makes 
the  reitenerated  will  the  master  of  the  soul,  to  dominate  its  passions,  con- 
trol the  desires,  and  lead  man  on  to  linal  victory  over  sin  ai\d  death. 

There  is  one  other  point  concerning  Mohammedan  niorality  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak  with  all  possible  ilelicacy,  l)iil  which  cannot  he  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  is  the  inthiemewf  the  Prophet's  life  upon  that  of  his  followers. 
The  .Moslem  woijd  accepl>  him,  as  Christians  do  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man, 
the  hest  helosed  of  (lod;  anil  consei|uenll\'  their  concejition  of  his  lile 
exerts  an  important  intluence  upon  their  practical  mcuality. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  the  personal  character  of  the  rrophel, 
liecausc  it  is  too  dilVicuIt  a  (piestion  to  discuss  in  this  connection  ;  hut  I  mav 
say,  in  a  word,  that  my  own  impression  is  lliat,lrom  tirst  to  last,  he  sincereK 
and  honestly  lielieveil  himself  to  he  a  supernaluially  inspired  prophet  of 
(iod.  I  have  no  wish  to  think  any  evil  of  him.  for  he  was  eertaiidy  one  of 
the  nuist  remarkalile  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  should  rejoice  to 
know  that  he  was  such  a  num  as  he  is  re|)resented  to  lie  in  .\ineer  All's 
Spirit  of  fs/itiii,  for  the  world  would  lie  riiher  for  having  had  such  a  man  in 
it. 

Mut  whatever  may  have  heen  his  real  character,  he  is  known  to  Mos- 
lems chiellv  tliroiinh  the  Traditions,  and  these,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  to 
us  a  totally  different  man  from  the  Christ  of  the  (iospels.  .\s  we  have  seen, 
the  Moslem  code  of  morals  commands  and  forbids  essentially  the  same 
thinijs  as  the  Christian  ;  but  the  Moslem  (inds  in  the  'I'raditions  a  mass  of 
stories  in  regard  t<i  the  life  anil  sayl  ig^^  "f  'he  I'rophet,  many  of  which  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with  Christian  ideas  of  morality,  and  which  make 
the  impression  that  many  things  forbidden  are  at  least  excusable. 

There  are  manv  nominal  Christians  who  lead  lives  as  corruiit  as  anv 
Moslems,  but  they  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  life  of  Christ.  'I'hcy  know- 
that  they  are  Christians  only  in  name  :  while,  inider  the  influence  of  the 
Traditions,  the  .Mohammedan  may  have  such  a  conception  of  the  Prophet, 
that  in  spite  of  his  ininuuality,  lie  may  believe  himself  a  true  Moslem. 

If  Moslems  generally  believed  in  such  a  j^rophet  as  is  described  in  the 
Spirit  of  hldm,  it  would  greatly  modifv  the  tone  of  Mohammedan  life. 

We   have   now   presented,   as   briefly  and   iiup.irtially  as  possible,  the 
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points  of  coiil:ii't  and  contrast  liotwecn  ('liii>ti)knit\' ami  l^l.iin,  a>  historical, 
(loKMiatu  and  tllili  al, 

Wf  have  scimi  iIkU  wlnic  ihcri-  is  a  liroad,  ('oMiin<in  ground  of  liidiff  and 
svni|)athy,  wlulc  \vr  rna\  innlidcnllv  lu'lit-vf  as  Clirislians  thai  ( iod  is  iiail 
iny  many  |)ioiis  Moslems  hv  llic  inlhitncc  of  ilu-  lloK'  Spirit,  and  savinu; 
llu'm  Ihioii^h  tlm  iltonL'nu  III  III  lisiis  (  jirlsl,  in  spile  of  what  we  iielieve  to 
lie  iheil  eiidis  in  do(  It  ine,  lliese  Iwn  ieliL;ioii,--  ale  still  millliallv  ixi  IllsiM- 
,iiid  ineeoiic  llalile. 

rile  L;<'neial  pnjiil.s  ul  .ii;ieeMieill  .lie  llial  we  liolh  Iielieve  thai  lliele  ih 
<ine  supreme,  personal  ( iml  ;  ihal  we  aie  lioiiiid  to  worship  him;  that  we  aie 
lindei  III  iliy  alii  ills  In  li\e  i  pious,  \  iillloiis  lite  ;  Ih.il  we  are  liniilld  In  repent 
ol  oiii  sins  and  Imsake  llieiii',  llial  the  snid  is  iiiiuioilal,  and  th.ll  we  shall 
III'  rewanleil  m  punished  in  the  liiltiie  lile  Im  oui  deeds  here;  that  I  iod 
has  I'CNealed  his  \v  ill  lo  the  worhl  throuiih  piopliets  and  apostles,  and  that 
the  lliiK  Si  I  iptuies  aie  the  \\  nrd  o|  (Iod. 

these  aie  most  import. ml  L;iiiiinds  nl  a^ieeiiieiit  .ind  niulual  lespeil, 
lull  the  points  of  eonliast  are  eipidlv  impiissive. 

'I  lu' Siipienie  ( iod  ol  ( 'lirislianitv  is  iiiiiiianeiil  in  llie  woiM,  w.is  iin  ar- 
nate  in  (lilist,  and  is  e\ci  seekilii;  to  1)1  lilt,'  his  eliiMii  ii  iiilu  lii\iiii;  fellow- 
ship with  hiiiisell. 

I'he  I  Iod  III  Islam  is  ap.nl  from  the  wmld,  ,in  alisoliilr  iihiii.im  Ii.  w  ho  Is 
wise  and  inereihil,  lull  inlinileU  removed  Irom  man. 

(  hristianitv  n-eoyni/es  the  lieedoin  of  man,  and  in.iL;mlies  the  i,'inll  and 
coniiplionof  sin,  lull  al  the  same  time  nlfeis  a  w.iv  of  reeoncilialioii  and 
redeinplioii  from  sin  and  its  eoiiseijuOnees  tluoiii;h  the  aloiiemenl  uf  a  divine 
Saviour  and  le^eiieralion  liv  the  llolv   Spirit, 

Moliainniedanism  ininimi/es  the  liiH-diim  of  m.iii  and  the  uiiill  of  sin. 
makes  little  aeeoiint  of  lis  lorniptim,'  inlliieiu'i'  in  the  smil,  and  offers  no 
jilan  of  redemption  except  that  of  re|)eiilanie  and  v'ood  works. 

( 'lirislianilv  liiids  its  ideal  man  in  the  ( 'hrisl  of  the  (  iospels  ;  the  Moslem 
tiiids  his  in  the  l';o|)he|  of  the  Koran  and  the  'fraditions, 

(  )ther  points  of  eoiilrast  have  liecn  mentioned,  lui!  the  fund.iment.ii 
diffcreiK'c  liftweeli  the  Iwn  ndiLfions  is  found  in  tlu'se. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  prohalile  future  of  these  two  ifreat 
and  aituressive  religions,  Iml  there  is  one  f.ict  be.iriiiL;  upon  this  point  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  (  In  isliaiiily  is  esseiiliallv  pioi,'res- 
sive,  while  Moliaminedanisin  is  unpidi,'iessive  and  stationarv. 

In  their  luiyin  ( 'In  islianilv  and  Islam  are  both  .\siatii,  Imlh  Semitic, 
and  Jerusalem  is  lull  a  lew  hundred  miles  Irmn  Mecca.  In  rei;ard  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  both  have  sleadilv  increased  lioiii  the  beuinnini,' 
to  the  present  day.  .After  nineteen  hiindrid  \ears  (  Inisti.inilv  numbers 
400,000,000,  and  Islam,  after  thirteen  hundred  years,  joo,ooo,ooo  ;  but 
Mohaminedaiiisiu  has  been  practically  conliiied  lu  Asia  and    .\frica.  while 
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C'liristianilv  li:is   l)i'en    llu'   a'iijjioii   (if   I^iirupc  and    llii'    New    Woriil,   and 
|)oliluali\  it  riilt'>  now  ovt-r  all  tiii'  world  except  China  and    I'liikey. 

Moliaininodanisni  iias  htun  idi-nlillfd  with  a  slationaiv  livilizalion,  and 
t'liiistianilv  with  a  piomcs.^ivc  (inc.  TlK'ri'  was  a  time,  fioni  the  cii,ditli  to 
the  thiitci-nth  ccntinifs.  when  sticncc  and  |)hilo>o|)hy  tloiiri.shcd  at  ISagdad 
and  Cdnlova  inidur  Moslem  rule,  while  tiaikness  reii^ncd  in  luirope  ;  hut 
Reiian  has  .shown  that  tiiis  hiillianl  ])eriod  was  neither  .Aral)  nor  Moham- 
medan in  its  f/i/r/V  or  origin;  and  although  his  statements  mav  admit  of 
some  mudilic.ition.  it  i.s  eeitain  that,  however  inilliaiil  while  it  lasted,  this 
period  has  left  no  tiaee  in  the  Moslem  faith  unless  it  he  in  tiie  i)hilosopliieal 
hasi.s  of  .\l(iiiammed:in  law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the  way  in  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  ci  >  iii/ation. 

Iioth  these  ari  positive  reliijioiis.  l!aeh  elaims  to  rest  upon  a  Divine 
revelation,  whieh  is,  in  its  nature,  liiial  iind  iinchani,'ealile,  \et  the  one  is  sta- 
tioliarv  and  the  otIuM  progressive.  The  one  is  based  upon  wluit  it  believes 
to  be  iJivine  lOiiiiiiiiiulf,  and  the  other  upon  I)ivinc  f^riihi/^tii:  just  the  dif- 
ference that  there  islietwcen  the  law  of  Sinai  and  the  law  ot  l.ove,  the  'leii 
Conunandmcnls  and  the  Two.  The  ten  .ire  spccilic  ami  unchani^eable  ;  the 
two  ailnut  of  ever  new  and  progressive  appluati<iii. 

Whether  in  |)raver  or  in  search  of  truth,  the  .Moslem  must  alwav.-,  turn 
his  face  to  Mecca  and  to  a  revelation  in.ide  once  for  all  to  the  l'ro|)hel  ;  and 
I  ihinU  that  Moslems  Ltencrally  take  pride  in  the  feelinj,'  that  their  faith  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  as  uiichaiii,'eable  as  Mt.  .\rarat.  It  cannot  progress 
because  it  is  alrcad\-  perfect. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  luui  '.dieNc^  iii  .i  living  Christ,  who  was 
indeed  ciucilied  at  Jerusaleiii,  but  ro.  .  rom  the  dead,  and  is  now  present 
evervwhere.  leading  his  |)eo|)le  on  to  c\er  bro.idei  and  higher  cclicejitions 
(d' truth,  aiul  ever  new  applications  ol  it  to  the  lile  ol  hunianit\  ;  and  the 
Christian  Church,  with  some  excepti^oiis.  pcih.ips,  recogiii/'es  the  fact  that 
the  pcrfccliciii  of  its  faith  consists  not  in  il>  immoliilit\'.  but  in  Us  ailapt- 
ability  to  every  stage  of  human  enlightenment.  If  progress  is  to  continue 
to  be  the  watchword  of  civili/ation,  the  laith  which  is  to  doniiiialc  this  civ- 
ilization must  also  be  |)ri)giessive. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  here  to-d.iv  oiil\  of  the  broad 
tield  of  svmpatlu'  which  these  Iwn  great  religions  occupv  in  common,  but  it 
wouhl  have  been  as  uniust  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Christian.  If  I  have 
reprcsentcil  his  f.iilh  as  fairls-  as  1  have  sought  to  ilo,  he  will  be  the  lirst  to 
applaud. 

The  truth,  spoken  in  love,  is  the  onlv  possible  basis  upon  which  this 
t-'ongress  can  stand.  We  have  a  common  Father  ;  we  are  brethren  ;  we 
desire  to  live  together  in  peace,  <ir  we  should  not  be  here  ;  but  of  all  thini;s 
we  desire  to  know  what  is   Truth,  for  Tnitli  alone  can  make  us  free. 

W'c  are  soldiers  all.  without  a  Ihoimht  of  e\cr  laving  down  our  arms, 
luit  we  have  come  here  to  learn  the  lesson  that  our  coiillict  is  not  with  each 
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other,  but  with  error,  sin,  and  evil  of  everv  kind.  We  are  one  in  our  hatred 
of  evil  and  in  our  desire  for  the  triuini)h  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  we  are 
only  partially  agreed  as  to  what  is  Truth,  or  under  what  banner  the  triumph 
(jf  God's  kingdom  is  to  be  won. 

No  true  Moslem  or  Christian  believes  that  these  two  great  religions  are 
essentially  the  same,  or  that  thev  can  be  merged  by  compromise  in  a  com- 
mon eclectic  faith.  We  know  that  thev  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  fair  and  honest  comparison  of  differences  that  we  can  work 
together  f(jr  the  many  ends  which  we  have  in  common,  or  judge  of  the 
truth  in  those  things  in  which  we  differ. 
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ON  THH  STUDY  iW  COM  PARA  11 VK    rilEOLOGY. 

Hy  I'rdk.  C.  1'.   liKi.K,   r[iK()i..D.,  l.nr.I).,  Lkidkn  University. 

I  gruatlv  regret  tliat  official  work  uf  various  kincis  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
organization  of  our  Uiiiversity  svsteni,  prevents  me  from  attending  one  of  the 
Congresses  at  Chicago.  But  for  this  reason  I  am  the  more  willing  to  complv, 
if  possible,  with  the  re(|ucst  which  the  Committee  of  this  Congress  did  me 
the  honor  to  address  to  me,  viz.,  to  send  in  a  paper  on  the  history  and  studv 
of  Com|)arative  Theologv,  to  he  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 
When  I  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  [lerforming  ol  this  task,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  presented  itself  before  me  was  this:  What  is  to  be  understood 
bv  Comparative  Theologv  ?  1  find  that  linglish  speaking  authors  use  the 
appellation  promiscuously  with  Comparative  Religion,  but  if  we  wish  the 
words  to  convev  a  sound  meaning,  we  should  .it  least  beware  of  using  these 
terms  as  convertible  ones.  Theology  is  not  the  same  as  religion  ;  and,  to 
me.  Comparative  Theologv  signifies  nothing  but  a  comparative  studv  of 
religious  dogmas,  Comparative  Religion  is  nothing  but  a  comi)arative  studv 
of  the  various  religions  in  all  their  branches.  I  suppose,  however,  I  am  not 
expected  f'>  make  this  distinction,  but  Coni|)arative  Theology  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  what  is  now  i,'enerallv  called  the  Science  of  Religion,  theworcl 
"science"  not  being  taken  in  the  limited  sense  it  commonly  has  in  Hnglish, 
but  in  the  general  signilication  of  the  Dutch  Wetenschap  (If.  (1.  Wissen- 
schaft)  which  it  has  assumed  more  and  more  even  in  the  I'^omance  languages. 

So  the  historv  and  the  studv  of  this  science  would  have  to  form  the 
subject  of  mv  paper,  a  subject  vast  enough  to  devote  to  it  one  or  more  vol- 
umes. It  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Although  in  former  centuries  its  advent  was 
heralded  by  a  few  forerunners,  as  Sehlen  in  "  I)e  Diis  Svriis,'"  de  Ihosses  in 
"  l.e  Culte  des  Dieux  Fetiches,"  the  tasteful  Herder  and  others,  as  a  science 
it  reaches  back  not  much  further  than  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dupuis' "  ( )rigiiie  de  tons  les  Cultes,"  which  apj)eared  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  century,  is  a  giuantic  |iamphlet,  not  ar,  impartial  his- 
torical research.  .\or  can  Creuzer's  and  Haur's  "  Svmbolik  iind  Mvtholo- 
gie  "  lay  claim  to  the  latter  api)ellation  but  arc  dominated  bv  .in  n  />n'iii/ 
and  long  refuted  theory.  Meiner's  "  .MIgemeine  krilische  (leschichte  der 
Religionen  "  (iSoo  7I,  only  iu>t  came  up  to  the  low  standard  which,  at  that 
time,  historical  scholars  were  expected  to  reach.  Much  higher  stood  Heli- 
jamin  Constant,  in  whose  work,  "I, a  Religion  consideree  dans  sa  source, 
ses  formes  et  ses  ileveloppments"  (1SJ4  .i///;.),  written  with  French  luciditv, 
for  the  first  time  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  essence  and  the  forms 
Coypright,  1893,  by  J.  11.  It. 
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of  ruli^fioii,  to  wli  it'll  I  lie  wiilcr  :il^-o  ;i|i|>lit'(l  tlic  lliciii  \-  of  (Icvulopnu'iil.  I'loin 
that  liiiU'  the  scifiui'  of  iLlii,'ioii  licitaii  to  assume  a  moru  sliarply  ileliiH'<l 
cliaraclcr,  ami  com|)arati\c  studies  on  an  ever  urowini;  seaie  were  entered 
upon,  and  this  was  done  no  longer  cliiellv  with  prejudice,  either  hv  the  ene- 
mies of  Christiaiiit\'  in  order  lo  combat  it  and  to  point  out  that  it  differed 
little  or  nothini,'  from  all  Ihe  superstitions  one  was  now  getlini,'  a'j(|iiainteii 
with,  or  l)v  the  apologists  in  order  to  defend  it  against  these  attacks,  and  to 
prove  its  high  excellence  when  compared  with  all  other  religions.  The 
impulse  came  from  two  sides.  ( )n  one  side  it  was  due  to  philoso|)hv. 
Philosophv  had,  for  centuries  |)ast,  been  s|)eciilating  upon  religion,  hut  onh' 
about  the  beginning  of  our  cenlnrv  it  had  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  religious  |)idblein  cannot  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  historv  ;  that,  in 
order  to  define  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  religion,  one  must  liist  of  all 
know  its  develoi)nieiU.  .Mreadv  before  i!eniamiu  Constant  this  was  felt  bv 
others,  of  whom  we  will  only  mention  Hegel  and  Sclielling.  The  "Religious 
Philosophic"  (I'hil.  of  Rel.)  of  one  of  them,  llie  "  l'hiios<i|)hie  der  Mvtholo- 
gic  "  of  the  other,  are  east  in  the  mould  of  a  sketch  of  the  historv  of  Ihe 
development  <if  religious  ideas.  It  mav  even  be  said  that  the  right  method 
for  ])hilosophical  inijuiiy  into  religion  Mas  delined  bv  Sclielling,  at  least 
from  a  theoretical  |)oinl  of  view,  more  accurately  lliaii  bv  an\-  one  else  ; 
though  ue  sluaild  add  that  he.  more  than  anvoiU'clse,  fell  short  in  Ihe  ap|)l\- 
ing  of  it.  I  legel  even  endeavored  lo  give  a  classilicalioii  of  religions, 
which,  it  is  true,  hits  Ihe  right  nail  on  the  head,  here  and  lliere,  but  as 
a  whole,  distinctly  proves  that  he  lacked  a  clear  ccmeeptiou  of  Ihe  real 
historical  development  of  religion.  \or  could  lliis  be  ollieiwise.  V.wu 
if  Ihe  one  had  not  coiitineil  within  Ihe  narrow  bounds  of  an  a  /<rii>r/ 
svslenr  the  historical  data  which  were  at  his  disposal,  even  if  Ihe  other 
had  not  been  led  astray  by  his  unbridled  faiuv,  both  wauled  Ihe  means 
to  trace  religion  in  Ihe  course  of  ils  developmeiil.  Most  of  Ihe  relig- 
ions of  anli(|uitv,  especiallv  those  of  the  Masl.  were  at  llial  time  known  but 
su()erriciall\-,  and  critical  research  into  the  newer  forms  of  religion  had  as 
vet  liardlv  been  entered  iii)on.  ( )ne  instance  out  of  many:  Hegel  char- 
acterized the  so-called  .Syriac  (.\ramaic)  religions  as  "die  Religion  des 
Schmerzens  "  (Religion  of  Suffering).  In  doing  this  he  of  course  thought 
of  the  mvtli  and  the  worship  of  'rhainniu/.-.\doiiis.  He  did  not  know  that 
these  are  bv  no  means  of  .\ramaic  origin,  but  were  borrowed  by  the  peoples 
of  Western  .Vsia  from  their  eastern  neighbors,  and  are  in  fact  a  survival  of  a 
much  older,  highlv  sensual  naturism.  l'".ven  at  the  time  he  might  have 
known  that  Adonis  was  far  from  being  an  ethical  ideal,  that  his  worship 
was  far  from  being  the  glorilication  of  a  voluntarily  suffering  deity.  In 
short  it  was  known  that  onlv  the  comparative  method  could  conduce  to  the 
desired  end,  but  the  means  of  comparing,  though  not  wholly  wanting,  were 
inade(iuate. 

Meanwhile  material  was  being  supplied   from  another  quarter.     Phil- 
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uloi^iiiil  and  historical  science,  cuilivalud  after  .strict  nicllHwls,  arclianjciiiv, 
anlliropiildifv,  cthnoldtfv,  no  longer  a  prey  to  .siiperlicial  tiieorisls  and  (ash 
ion'aliie  dilettanti  only,  Imt  also  suhjccled  to  llie  laws  of  critical  research, 
hegan  to  vield  a  rich  harvest.  I  need  hut  liint  at  the  nianv  inii)ortant  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  luindreii  years,  Ilie  nmnlier  of  which  is  continually 
increasing.  \'ou  know  them  full  well,  and  you  also  know  that  thev  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  |)rovince  nor  to  a  single  |)eriod.  I'hev  reach  hack  as 
far  as  the  remotest  antii|uity,  and  show  us,  in  those  ages  long  gone  hv,  a  civ- 
ilization postulating  a  long  previous  development ;  they  also  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  manv  conce])tions,  manners  and  customs,  among  several  backward  or 
degenerate  tribes  of  our  own  time,  giving  evidence  of  the  greatest  nuleness 
and  harbarousness.  Thev  thus  enable  us  to  studv  religion  as  it  a|)pears 
among  all  sorts  of  |)eo]>les  and  in  the  most  diversilied  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. Thev  have  at  least  supplied  the  sources  to  draw  from,  among  which 
are  the  original  records  of  religions,  concerning  which  people  formerlv  had 
to  be  content  with  very  scanty,  very  recent  anil  \ery  untrustworthv  informa- 
tion. V'ou  will  not  cx|)ect  me  to  give  you  an  enunieration  of  them.  Let  me 
mention  only  Kgvpt,  l!alp\lonia  and  .Vssvria,  India  and  Persia,  and  ol  their 
sacred  hooks  onlv  the  Hook  of  the  1  )ea(l,  the  so  called  Chaldean  ( ieiiesis,  the 
iiabvlonian  |)cnitcntial  psalms  and  mvlliological  tests,  the  N'eda  and  the 
.\vesta.  These  form  but  a  smill  part  of  the  acipiired  treasures,  but  if 
we  had  nothing  else  il  would  be  muih.  1  know  ipiile  well  that  at  tirst,  even 
after  having  decii>hcrcd  the  writing  ol  the  two  tirst  nameil,  and  having 
learned  in  some  degree  to  understaml  the  languages  ol  all.  |iro|)le  seemed 
not  to  he  fullv  aware  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  treasures,  and  that 
the  translations,  hurriediv  put  together,  failed  to  lead  to  an  atle'|uate  percej)- 
lion  of  the  contents.  I  know  also  that  even  now,  alter  we  ha\e  learned  how 
to  applv  to  the  studv  of  these  records  tlu'  universallv  admitted,  sound  phil- 
ological principles,  nnich  of  what  was  believed  to  be  known  has  been  rejected 
as  being  valueless,  and  that  the  (|uestions  ami  |>roblems,  which  have  to  be 
solved,  have  not  decreased  in  numlier.  bat  are  dailv  increasing.  I  cannot 
deny  that  scholars  of  high  repute  and  indisputable  authoritv  are  much  divided 
in  opinion  concerning  the  explanation  ol  those  texts,  ami  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  choice  out  of  so  many  contlicting  opinions. 

I  low  much  (hies  Ihiigsch  differ  in  his  representation  of  the  l'',i,'V|)tian 
Mythology  fnun  Jidward  Meyer  and  iirnian  ;  how  great  a  division  among 
the  Assvriologists  between  the  Accadists,  or  .Smnerists  ,ind  the  Anti-.Sumer- 
ists  or  .\nti-.\ccadists  ;  how  much  ditfers  the  explanation  of  the  Veda 
by  Roth,  Miiller,  (bassman,  from  that  by  l.udwiu',  and  how  different  is 
liarth's  explanation  fiom  ISerLraigiie's  and  kegnaiul's  ;  how  violent  was  the 
controversy  between  Spiegel  and  llaupt  almut  the  explanation  of  the  most 
ancient  ])ieces  in  the  .Vvesta  ;  and  now,  in  this  year  of  grace,  while  the 
younger  generation,  as  Hartholoma'  and  (leldiuTon  the  one  hand,  (leiger, 
Wilhelin,   llubschinann,   Mills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  following  different 
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roads,  lliere  lias  come  a  scliolar  and  a  man  of  ift-nius,  who  is,  however,  par- 
ticularly fond  of  paradoxes,  James  Darnastcter,  to  overthrow  all  that  was 
considered  up  to  his  time  as  being  all  but  stable,  nay,  even  to  UTidermine 
the  foundations,  which,  were  believed  safe  enough  to  be  built  upon.  15ut  all 
this  cannot  do  awav  with  the  fact  that  we  are  fullowing  the  right  jjath,  that 
'uich  has  already  been  obtained  and  much  light  has  been  shed  on  what  was 
dark.  ( )f  not  a  few  of  these  new  fangled  theories  may  be  said  Nubicula 
es/,  transi/iil,  and  at  least  they  are  usefid  in  c(nni)elling  us  once  more  to  put 
to  a  severe  test  the  results  obtained.  So  we  see  that  the  modern  science  of 
religion,  comparative  theology,  has  sprung  from  these  two  sources  :  the 
want  of  a  lirmer  empirical  base  of  operations,  felt  li)-  tiie  phdosojjhv  of 
,'■  '  ,.  mil  the  great  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  history,  arcli;vology  and 
a  ,r  .•■  ,  '  "V-  These  discoveries  have  revealed  a  great  ntiinber  of  forms  of 
1     1  ;  religions  phenomena,  which,  until   now,  were   known   imper- 

fectly ur  not  ai  all ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  have  been  compared 
•th  'ho.sc  already  known  and  that  inferences   have  been  drawn  from  this 
on    ..:      >n.     ''  nvone  lie  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  young  science  ? 

Many  have  coiifc  d  'I  title  upon  the  famous  Oxford  professor,  V.  Max 
Miiller;  others,  ariiong  them  his  great  American  o|)ponent,  the  no  less 
famous  professor  of  Vale  (.'ollegc,  \V.  Dwiglit  Whitnev,  have  denie<l  it  to 
him.  We  may  leave  this  decision  to  posterity.  I,  for  one,  though  I  mav 
rather  be  said  to  side  with  Whitney  than  with  Miiller,  though  I  have  fre- 
quently contested  tlic  hitter's  speculations  and  theories,  would  not  close 
my  eyes  to  the  great  credit  he  has  gained  by  what  he  has  done  for  the 
science  of  religion,  nor  woulil  I  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  has  given  a  niightv 
ini])ulse  to  the  study  of  it,  especially  in  England  and  in  France.  lUit  a  new 
iiranch  of  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  founded.  Like  others,  this  one  was 
called  into  being  by  a  generallv  fell  want  m  different  countries  at  the  same 
time  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  niinii)er  of  those  applving  themselves 
to  it  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  for  years  it  has  been  gaining  chairs 
at  Universities,  first  in  I  folland,  afterwards  also  in  France  and  elsewhere; 
now  also  in  .Vmerica.  Il  has  alrcadv  a  rich  literature,  even  periodicals  of 
its  own.  Thougli  at  one  time  the  brilliant  talents  of  some  writers  threat- 
ened to  bring  it  into  fashion  and  to  cause  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  dilettanti  —  a 
state  of  things  that  is  to  be  considered  most  fatal  to  any  science,  but  es])e- 
cially  to  one  that  is  still  in  its  infancy,  this  danger  hav  fortunately  been 
warded  off,  and  it  is  once  more  pursuing  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way, 
protiting  by  the  fell  criticism  of  those  who  hate  it. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  write  its  history.  The  time  for  it  has  not  yet 
come.  The  rise  of  this  new  science,  the  comparative  research  of  religions, 
is  as  yet  too  little  a  thing  of  the  past  to  be  surveyed  from  an  impartia- 
standpoint.  Moreover,  the  writer  of  this  paper  himself  has  been  one  of  the 
laborers  in  this  field  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  ami  so  he  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  party  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.     His  views   would  be  apt  to  be 
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toi)  .subjective  and  could  l>i'  jiislilicd  uidy  liy  an  exhaustive  ciilicisni  of  the 
theories  with  which  he  does  not  a,i,'iee,  a  criticism  which  woiihl  he  misplaced 
here  and  the  writing,'  of  which  would  require  a  lon>,'er  time  of  preparation 
than  has  now  been  allowed  to  him.  A  dry  enumeration  of  the  names  t)f 
the  princi|)al  writers  and  the  titles  of  their  works  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
would  prove  very  little  attractive  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  only  add  some 
w(Tds  on  the  study  of  Comparative  'I'heolojjy. 

The  first,  the  predominating  (juestion  is,  is  this  stuily  jiossible  ?  In 
other  words  :  What  man,  however  talented  and  learned  he  may  be,  is  able 
to  commanil  this  immense  field  of  inquiry,  and  what  lifetime  is  long  enough 
for  the  ac<iuiring  of  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  religions?  It  is  not 
even  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  should  master  all  the 
languages  to  study  in  the  vernacular  the  religious  records  of  all  nations,  not 
only  recognized  sacred  writings,  but  also  those  of  dissenting  sects  and  the 
songs  and  sagas  of  uncivilized  peoples.  So  one  will  have  to  ])ut  up  with 
translations,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  but 
jjoorly  rendered  even  by  the  best  translation.  One  will  have  to  take  upon 
trust  what  may  be  called  second-hand  information,  without  being  able  to 
test  it,  esjjecially  where  the  religions  of  the  so-called  i)riinitive  peoples  are 
concerned.  All  these  objections  have  not  been  made  i)\  me,  for  having  the 
pleasure  of  setting  them  aside  ;  they  have  fretpiently  been  raised  against  the 
new  study  and  have  already  dissuaded  many  from  devoting  themselves  to 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  thev  contain  at  least  some  truth.  Hut  if,  on 
account  of  these  objections,  the  comparative  study  of  religions  were  to  be 
esteemed  impossible,  the  same  judgment  would  have  to  be  |)n>nounced  upon 
manvotiier  sciences.  T  am  not  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  concerning 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  I  am  alluding  only  to  anthropology 
and  ethnologv,  history,  the  history  of  civilization,  archivology,  comparative 
philology,  comparative  literature,  ethics,  philosophy.  Is  the  independent 
study  of  all  these  sciences  to  be  relintjuished  because  no  one  can  lie  re(|uired 
to  be  ver.sed  in  each  of  their  details  e<|ually  well,  to  have  acipiired  an 
exhaustive  knowledge,  got  at  the  mains|)ririg,  of  every  people,  every  lan- 
guage, every  literature,  every  civilization,  every  group  of  records,  every 
period,  every  system  ?  There  is  nobody  who  will  think  of  insisting  u])on 
this. 

Every  science,  even  the  most  comprehensive  one,  every  theory,  must 
rest  on  an  empirical  basis,  must  start  from  an  "  unbiased  ascertaining  of 
facts;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tracing,  the  collecting,  the  sorting  and 
elaborating  of  these  facts,  and  the  building  up  of  a  whole  out  of  these 
materials  must  needs  be  consigned  to  the  same  hands.  The  flimsily  con- 
structed speculative  systems,  pasteboard  buildings  all  of  them,  we  have 
done  away  with  for  good  and  all.  Hut  a  science  is  not  a  system,  not  a 
well-arranged  storehouse  of  things  that  are  known,  but  an  aggregate  of 
researches,  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  though  independent  yet  mutu- 
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ally  connected,  and  eiich  in  particular  connucloi  wiili  similar  roseitrches  on 
other  domain.s,  which  thus  serve  as  auxiliary  sciences,  Now  the  science  of 
religion  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  leail  to  the  knowledge  of  religion  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  origin.  Ami  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acpiireil,  at  least 
if  it  is  to  be  a  sound,  not  a  would-be,  knowleilge,  but  by  an  unprejuilicul 
historical-psychological  research.  What  should  be  ilone  first  oi  all  is  to  trace 
religion  in  the  course  of  its  development,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  life,  to  incpiiie 
what  every  family  of  religions,  as  for  instance  the  .\ryan  and  the  Semitic, 
what  every  particular  religion,  what  the  great  religious  persons  have  con- 
tributed to  this  develoiJinent,  to  what  laws  anil  conditions  this  development 
is  subjected  and  in  what  it  really  consists.  Next,  the  religious  phenomena, 
ideas  and  dogmas,  feelings  and  inclinations,  forms  of  worship  and  religious 
acts  are  to  be  examined,  to  know  from  what  wants  of  the  soul  they 
have  sprung  and  of  what  aspirations  they  are  the  expression.  Hut  thee 
researches,  without  which  one  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  religion 
nor  form  a  conception  of  its  origin,  cannot  bear  lasting  fruit  unless  the  com- 
parative study  of  religions  and  of  religious  individualities  lie  at  the  root  of 
them.  Only  to  a  few  it  lias  been  given  to  institute  this  most  comprehensive 
inquiry,  to  follow  to  the  end  this  long  way.  He  who  ventures  upon  it  cannot 
think  of  examining  closely  all  the  particulars  iiimself ;  he  has  to  avail  him- 
self of  what  ihe  stuilents  of  special  l)ranciies  liave  brought  to  ligiit  and  have 
corroborated  with  smnul  evitlence. 

It  is  not  reijuired  of  every  student  of  the  science  of  religion  that  he 
should  be  an  architect ;  yet,  though  his  study  mav  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  small  section,  if  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  chief  pur- 
pose anil  if  he  applies  the  right  method,  he  too  will  cuntributc  not  unworlhily 
to  the  great  common  work. 

So  a  search  after  a  solution  of  these  abstruse  fundamental  (|uestions  would 
better  be  left  to  tho.se  lew  who  aild  a  great  wealth  of  knowledge  to  philo- 
sophical talents.  What  should  lie  considered  niii.-.t  needtui  with  a  view  to 
the  present  slandpijint  of  Comparative  Theology.  i>  tiiis:  1, earning  liow  to 
put  to  the  right  use  the  new  sources  that  have  been  openeil  up;  studying 
thoroughly  and  penetrating  into  the  sense  of  records  that,  on  many  points, 
still  leave  us  in  the  dark  ;  subjecting  to  a  close  examination  particular  relig- 
ions and  important  periods  about  which  we  possess  but  scanty  information; 
searching  for  the  religious  nucleus  of  myths;  tracing  |)rominent  deities  in 
their  rise  and  development,  and  forms  of  worship  through  all  the  important 
changes  of  meaning  they  have  undergone ;  after  this  the  things  thus  found 
have  to  be  compared  with  those  already  known.  Two  things  must  lie 
re(|uired  of  the  student  of  the  science  of  religion,  lie  must  be  thoroughly 
ac(|uainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  research  --he  must  know  what  has 
already  been  got,  but  also  what  (piestions  are  still  unanswered  ;  he  must  have 
walked,  though  it  be  in  (juick  time,  about  the  whole  domain  of  his  science; 
in  short,  he  must  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  religions  and  religious  phe- 
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notnena.  Hut  he  should  not  lie  salislied  with  this.  He  shr)ul(l  tlicn  select  a 
Held  of  his  own,  larj^er  or  smaller  aivonling  to  his  capacities  and  the  time  at 
his  disposal — a  field  where  he  is  (juite  at  home,  where  he  himself  ])rol)es  ti) 
the  bottom  evervthinK.  of  which  he  knows  all  that  is  to  l)e  known  a!)out 
it,  and  to  the  science  of  which  he  then  must  try  to  i;ive  a  fresh  im[)ulse. 
Both  requirements  he  has  to  fulfill.  Mcctiu)^  onlyoneof  them  will  lead  either 
to  the  superficial  dilettantism,  which  has  already  lieen  alluded  to,  or  to  the 
triflinjf  of  those  doc/ores  uiii/mtrii,  those  I'liilistines  of  science,  who  like 
nothing  better  tiian  occupvintf  our  attention  lon,i{est  of  all  with  such  things 
as  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  worth  knowing.  Hut  the  last  named 
danger  does  not  need  t(j  be  especially  cautioned  against,  at  least  in  America. 
I  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  my  joy  at  the  great  interest  in  this 
new  branch  of  science  which  of  late  years  has  bcjii  revealing  itself  in  the 
new  world. 


THK   RKAI-   RKI,rc;iON  OF  TO-DAY. 


HV    MKS.    l.AIKA    OKMIMiiN    ClIANr 
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Dear  Fkiknus, -Afiu'i  listening  loiii,' enoutjli  tu  tiit-  scitMK'c  of  relik,'- 
ion,  proi)al)iy,  as  tills  is  tlie  last  word  tliis  nioinintt,  it  may  In-  a  litilc  relief 
to  run  off,  or  leave  the  science  of  reli,L,'ion  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a  while 
and  take  a  few  thoui<hts  on  relixiun  independent  of  its  science.  That 
relii^ion  will  Imld  the  world  at  last  which  makes  men  most  t,'ood  and  most 
happy.  Whatever  there  has  iieen  in  this  old  past  of  tlic  faiths  that  have 
made  men  more  i,'ooil  and  more  happy,  tiiat  live-  witii  us  to-dav,  and  helps 
on  the  progressiveness  of  all  that  we  have  learned  since.  We  have  learned 
that  religion,  whatever  the  science  of  it  may  he,  is  the  |irinciple  of  spiritual 
growth.     We  have  learned  thpt  to  he  religious  is  to  he  alive. 

The  more  religion  you  have,  the  more  full  of  life  and  truth  you  are, and 
the  more  ahle  to  give  life  to  all  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
That  religion  which  helps  us  m  )sl  to  the  most  hravery  in  dealing  with 
human  souls,  that  is  the  religion  that  will  hold  the  world.  That  which 
makes  you  or  me  the  most  hrave  in  days  of  failure  or  defeat,  is  that  religion 
which  is  bound  to  comiuer  in  the  end,  by  whatever  name  you  call  it.  .And 
believe  me,  and  my  belief  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  most  of  you  here,  that 
religion  which  today  goes  most  bravely  to  the  worst  of  all  evils,  goes  with 
its  splendid  optimism  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth,  that  i.^  tlie  relig- 
ion of  to-day,  untler  whatever  name  you  call  it. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  difference  between  the  <lead  forms  of 
religion  and  the  living  forms  lO-day  is  that  the  dead  forms  of  religion  deal 
with  those  who  least  need  it,  while  the  living  forms  of  religion  tleal  with 
those  who  need  it  most.  Conseipiently  to-day  the  real  religiousness  of  our 
life,  whether  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  or  of  the  world  at  large,  is  that 
today  we  will  not  accept  sin,  sorrow,  pain,  mi.sery  and  failure  as  eternal,  or 
even  temporary,  longer  than  our  love  can  let  them  be.  And  out  of  that  has 
grown  the  feeling  that  has  hardly  taken  on  a  name  as  yet,  that  the  whole 
world  —  it  has  taken  on  a  very  practical  name  to  those  who  hold  it  —  out  of 
that  has  grown  a  feeling  which  will  not  admit  that  God  may  do  what  it  is 
wrong  for  man  to  do  as  an  individual. 

It  is  a  strange  turning  around  in  the  idea  of  our  relationship  to  GikI 
that  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  world's  history,  we  are  asking 
what  is  God's  duty  to  us.  Today,  for  the  liist  time  in  the  world's  history, 
we  are  certain  that  God's  duty  to  us  will  be  jjerformed.  For  ages  mankind 
asked  what  was  his  duty  to  God  ?  That  was  the  first  part  of  his  [)rogress; 
but  to-day  you  and  I  are  asking,  what  is  tiod's  duty  to  us?     And  Oh,  God 
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be  thanked  that  it  is  so,      If  I  imii  iIiidw.  (Ik-  wIiuIi'  of  iiiv  lieini;  ititd  the 
anus  of  (i()(l  and  he  cet'l:iin  lu'  will  (Id  his  diilv  liy  nii',  tiiat  duly  will  lirsl  c>( 
all  he  to  snccci.'d  in  nic,  il  will  not  hi;  ici  iail  in  nie.    And  I  ran  conic  to  him 
thniuKh  all  my  blunders  and  sins,  ami  with  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  e 
the  rainbow  liKhtof  his  love  upDii  tiiosc  .ears  of  mine,  certain  he  will  il. 
duty  by  me  and  that  he  will  succeed  in  me  at  the  last. 

Again,  we  have  listened  this  morning  to  these  profoundly  interesting 
and  scholarly  papers,  and  perhaps  it  is  almost  too  frank  of  me  to  say  that 
we  have  been  thinking  wliat  marvelous  intellectual  jugglers  these  theolo- 
gians are.  I  dare  say  that  some  of  you  have  come  to  think  this  morning, 
after  all,  what  is  this  about?  It  is  mostly  aimut  words.  Words  in  all  sorts 
of  languages,  words  that  almost  dislocate  the  jaw  in  trying  to  pronounce, 
words  that  almost  da/.c  the  brain  in  trying  to  think  out  what  their  meaning 
is;  but  it  is  words  for  all  that.  Underneath  is  poor  humanity  coming, 
coming,  coming  slowly  ahuig  the  p.itli  of  jirogress,  nearer,  up  to  the  light 
for  which  (Joelhe  prayed.  And  we  are  nearer  the  light  in  proportion  as  our 
religion  has  made  us  more  and  more  lovulv,  nmrc  and  more  beautiful,  more 
and  more  tender,  n)ore  true  and  more  safe  to  deal  with. 

After  all  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  to-day  between  people  whom  it 
is  safe  to  he  with  and  those  who  are  unsafe.  Our  religion  has  becoin  i 
very  rational  thing,  for  we  are  asking  to-day  to  he  able  to  so  deal 
unsafe  people  as  to  bring  them  over  into  the  lines  of  the  safe.  Hut 
tho.se  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  .Master,  who  taught  iio 
creed  and  who  belonged  to  no  deiioniination,  hut  who  was  universal  in  his 
teachings  and  in  his  love  of  mankind  as  the  children  of  tiod,  we  believe  that 
he  taught  us  that  it  was  blcsseil,  it  was  happy  to  be  pure  in  heart,  iu  be 
merciful,  to  be  humble,  to  be  a  peacemaker,  lobe  all  those  things  which  help 
mankind  to  be  happiest  and  best. 

And,  therefore,  to-ilay  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  ■•.  system  of 
theology  that  did  not  take  and  does  not  take  into  itself  all  that  literature  has 
given  and  all  that  art  is  pouring  forth,  all  that  the  heart  of  man  is  yearning 
after,  would  be  insufficient  todav;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  and  out- 
side the  churches  the  religiousness  of  the  worki  is  calling  for  art  to  take  her 
place  as  an  exponent  of  religion  ;  for  nature  to  take  her  part  as  the  great 
educator  of  men  in  all  those  feelings  that  are  most  religious  as  regards  God. 
In  fact,  that  I  and  you,  when  we  want  to  do  best  for  that  criminal,  or  that 
outcast,  or  that  hard  one,  we  will  learn  it  not  by  going  to  schoolmasters  and 
books,  but  by  going  right  there  into  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  and  of 
the  lakes  which  our  Father  has  made,  and  learn  of  his  marviels  in  the  wild 
flower  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  come  back  to  our  brother  and  say,  "  Is 
not  this  human  soul  of  more  value  than  many  s|)arrows  ?" 

If  God  so  clothed  the  mountains,  heaths  and  meadows  of  the  w-orld, 
shall  he  not  clothe  these  human  souls  with  a  beauty  that  transcends  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ?     It  is  the  deep- 
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cniiiKi  the  lieiKlili'iiiiiK'.  the  ItiiiuiU'iiiiii,'  of  thai  iliat  is  Id  Iu'  the  uulininc  nf 
lliis  inii.st  wonili-i'dil  I'arliaiiu'iil.  I>  it  imt  tlial  tin-  ilay  uf  rt'iilcc'inl  ha> 
cuinc  liatk  U>  un  omx-  aniiiii  .^  l)i)Wi'  iml  hear  ihi'in  all  speak  with  the 
tonmie  wherein  wc  were  l)i»rn,  this  titiimie  nf  prayer,  that  we  may  know  each 
other  and  i^o  up  and  be  inori'  likidvlo  i{i't  nearer  to  Him  us  the  avfes  roll  on  .•' 
I'hi.s  I'arliaincnt  will  lie  far  reaehini,'.  There  is  no  limit  over  the  world  to 
what  these  I'arliaiuetits  will  mean  in  the  nnpetns  Kiven  to  the  deepeniiiK  of 
religious  life,  it  will  l>e  so  iniiih  easier  for  you  ami  me,  in  the  s'ears  to 
eunie,  to  how  our  heads  wilii  revereiue  when  we  eateli  the  sound  of  the 
Moslem's  praver,  It  will  lie  so  niueli  easier  for  vou  and  me,  in  the  davs  to 
come,  to  piituie  (lod,  our  Father,  answeriiiif  the  pr.iver  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  Jap's  own  lainjiiaife.  It  will  l>e  so  much  easier  for  you  and  me  to  under- 
stand that  (iod  has  no  creed  whatever,  that  mankind  is  his  child  and  shall 
lie  one  with  hin)  one  ilav  and  live  with  him  forever. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  have  some  of  us  made  a  i,'re,il  mistake  m  not 
sei/iiif,'  all  and  every  means  of  l)eini,'  educateil  in  the  reli>{iousness  of  dur 
daily  coiulucl.  I  iielieve  -even  though  it  sounds  commonplace  to  sav  it,  liut 
I  do  lielie\e  -with  all  due  deference  ii  our  ilear  lirothers,  the  theolof;ians, 
that  this  Parliament  of  Keli^ions  will  liave  tauiL^ht  them  some  of  the  courtesies 
lliat  it  would  have  lieen  well  if  thev  had  had  years  a)<o.  I  think  it  will  have 
tau^'lit  lliein  that  vou  can  never  convince  \our  a  Iversaiy  hy  hurliiikf  an  ari;u- 
nient  like  a  brickliat  at  his  head.  It  will  have  taUL;ht  all  of  us  to  have  the 
i^ood  manners  to  listen  in  silence  to  what  we  do  not  approve. 

It  will  have  taui,dil  us  tli.il  after  all  il  is  not  the  words  that  are  the  thing's, 
liut  it  is  the  soul  liehind  the  words;  and  the  soul  there  is  liehind  this  threat 
I'arliainent  of  Kelixioiis  to-day  is  this  newer  humanity,  which  makes  me  feel 
that  I  am  not  the  custodian  of  all  or  every  truth  that  hasever  heeii  >,'iveii  to  the 
world;  that  (iod,  mv  Katlier,  has  made  reli^'ious  truth  like  the  facets  of  the 
diamond,  one  facet  rctlectini,'  one  color  and  another  another  color,  ami  it  is 
not  for  me  to  dare  to  say  that  the  particular  color  that  my  eye  rests  upon  is 
the  only  one  that  the  world  outjhl  to  see.  Thank  (Jod  for  these  different 
voices  that  have  lieen  speaking  to  us  this  morniiiL;  1  'Thank  Ciod  out  from 
the  mummies  of  K,i,'vpt,  out  from  the  mosipies  of  Syria,  there  have  come  to 
you  and  me  this  mornini,'  that  which  shall  semi  us  hack  to  our  homes  more 
religious,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  than  we  were  liefore,  and  llieie 
fore  liettcr  alile  lo  lake  up  this  irreat  work  of  relii,'ion  to  the  redeemim,'  of  the 
world  out  of  darkness  into  litflit,  out  of  sorrow  into  happiness,  out  of  sin  and 
misery  into  the  righteousness  that  ahideth  forever  I 

'There  is  cine  voice  speaking  to  us  this  morning  which  was  laid  <lown  in 
the  close  of  one  of  his  poems,  those  words  <if  Shelley  in  that  maunilicent 
poem,  "  Trometheus  Unbound."  It  will  stand  for  everv  language  in  cverv 
tongue  loilav  and  for  tlie  embodiment  of  the  <iutcome  of  religious  feeling 
in  vou  and  me  : 
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'I'd  fi)ri,'ive  wrongs  liiuki-r  tluin  di-atli  and  ni^'ht ; 
To  suffer  woos  tlial  llcipc  thinks  inlinite  ; 
To  love  and  licar;  to  Impe,  till  hope  creates 
From  her  own  wrecks,  the  thin,^'  she  conteniplales. 
Never  to  chantte,  nor  falter,  nor  re|)cnt. 
This  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  he 
<iu()d,  brave,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  Life,  l.ove,  lMn|iire.  ami  vict(prv. 


■■■''.■".] 
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CONFUCIANISM.- 

By    KuNC    HsIKN    Ho,    ok    Sll.\.N(ilIAI. 

I.  The  most  impoitanl  tliiiii,'  in  tlic  superior  man's  learning  is  to  fear 
disobeying  Heaven's  will.  Therefore,  in  our  Confucian  Religion  tlie  most 
iinportant  thing  is  to  follow  the  will  of  Heaven.  'I'he  hook  of  Yih  King 
says,  "In  the  changes  of  the  world  there  is  great  Supreme  which  jiroduces 
two  principles,  and  these  two  jjrinciple.s  are  Yin  and  Vang."  Hy  supreme  is 
meant  the  spring  of  all  activity.  Our  sages  regard  Vin  and  Yang  and  the 
live  elements  as  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  without  ceasing,  and  this 
doctrine  is  all  important,  like  as  the  hinge  of  a  (h)or. 

The  incessant  production  of  all  things  depend  on  this  as  the  tree  tloes 
on  the  root.  Even  all  huaian  affairs  and  all  good  are  also  dependent  on  it; 
therefore  it  is  called  the  Supreme,  just  as  we  spjak  of  the  extreme  points  of 
the  earth,  as  the  north  and  south   poles. 

r>y<ireat  Supreme  is  meant  thai  there  is  nolliing  above  il,  Hul  (leaven 
is  without  sound  orsnu-ll,  therefore  the  ancients  sp')ke  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
(Ireat  Supreme.  The  (Ireat  Supreme  producing  N'in  and  Vang  is  law  pro- 
ducing forces.  When  N'ang  aiul  Yin  unite  thev  |)roduce  water,  hre,  wood, 
metal,  earth.  When  these  live  forces  o|)erate  in  harmonv  the  four  seasons 
coine  to  pass.  I'he  essences  of  the  Inlinite,  of  Vin  and  N  ang,  and  of  the  five 
elements  combine,  and  the  lleavetdy  becomes  male,  and  the  earthlv  becomes 
feniaie.  When  these  powers  act  on  each  other  all  things  are  proiluced  and 
reproduced  and  di.'veloped  without  end. 

As  to  man,  he  is  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  all.  This  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  book  of  Clunig  \'ung  when  il  savs  that  what  Heaven  has  given 
is  the  spiritual  nature.  This  nature  is  law.  All  men  are  thus  born  and  have 
this  law.  Therefore  it  is,  Mencius  savs,  that  all  children  love  the  parents, 
and  when  grown  up  all  respect  theit  elder  brethren.  If  men  only  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  this  nature  then  all  would  go  the  right  way;  hence  the 
Chung  Yung  says,  " 'I'o  follow  nature  is  the  right  way." 

The  choicest  product  of  \'in  \'ang  and  the  live  elements  in  the  world 
is  man,  the  rest  are  refuse  products.  The  choicest  among  the  choice  ones 
are  the  sages  and  wDrthies,  and  the  refuse  among  them  are  the  foolish  and 
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still  if  there  is  nothing  to  lix  it  then  desires  arise  and  passions  rule,  am' 
men  are  not  far  from  bcii  g  like  beasts;  hence,  C(jnfiicius  says,  "  Men  s 
nature  is  originally  alike,  !;ut  in  practice  men  become  very  different.''  Tiic 
sages  knowing  this  sought  to  lix  the  nature  with  the  principles  of  modera- 
tum,  uprightness,  benevolence,  and  righteousness.  Heaven  ai)|)ointe(l 
rulers  and  teachers,  who  in  turn  established  worship  and  music  to  improve 
men's  disposition,  and  set  up  governments  and  penalties  in  order  ;o  clieck 
men's  wickedness.  The  best  among  the  people  are  taken  into  schools 
where  they  study  wisdom,  virtue,  benevolence  and  righteousness,  so  that 
4hev  may  know  iieforeliand  how  to  conduct  themselves  as  rulers  or  ruled. 
And,  unless  after  many  generations  there  should  be  ilegeneration  and  difli- 
cultv  in  finding  the  truth,  tlie  principles  of  Heaven  and  earth,  of  men  and 
of  all  things  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  Odes  for  the  use  of  after 
generations.  'I'he  Chung  Vung  calls  the  practice  c)f  wisdom  rdinioii.  Our 
religion  well  knows  Heaven's  will,  it  looks  on  all  under  Heaven  as  one  fam- 
ilv,  great  rulers  as  elder  branches  in  their  parents'  clan,  great  ministers  as 
chief  olilicers  of  this  clan,  and  the  peo|)le  at  large,  as  brothers  of  the  same 
parents;  and  it  holds  that  all  things  should  be  enjoyed  in  common,  becau.se 
it  regards  Heaven  and  earth  as  the  ])arents  ot  all  alike. 

And  the  commandment  of  the  Confucian  is  to  "Fear  greatly  lest  you 
offend  against  Heaven." 

Hut  what  Confucians  lay  groat  stress  on  is  human  affairs.  What  are 
these  ?  These  are  the  tive  relations  and  the  live  constants.  What  are  the 
five  relations  ?  They  are  those  of  sovereign  and  minister,  father  and  son, 
elder  and  vounger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  and  that  bi'twecn  friend  and 
friend.  Now  tiie  ruler  is  the  son  of  Heaven,  to  be  honnred  above  all  others; 
therefore  in  serving  him  there  has  to  i)c  lovaity.  'I'he  parents'  goodness  to 
their  children  is  boundless,  like  Heaven's,  therefore  the  parents  should  be 
served  faithfiillv.  llrothcrs  are  branches  from  the  same  root,  therefore 
mutual  respect  is  important.  The  marriage  relation  is  the  origin  of  al 
human  relations,  therefore  mutual  gentleness  is  iin|)ortant.  .\s  to  friends, 
though,  as  if  strangers  to  our  homes,  it  is  important  to  be  very  affectionate. 

When  one  desires  to  make  protiress  in  the  ])ractiee  of  virtue  as  rulen^i 
minister,  as  parent  or  child,  as  elder  or  younger  brother,  or  as  husband  and 
wife,  if  anv  one  wishes  to  be  |)erfect  in  an\'  relation,  how  can  il  be  done 
without  a  friend  to  exhort  one  to  irood  and  check  one  in  evil  ?  Therefore 
one  should  seek  to  increase  his  friends,  .\mong  the  tive  Relations  there  are 
al.so  the  three  Bands.  The  ruler  is  the  band  of  the  minister,  the  father  is 
that  of  the  son,  and  the  husband  is  that  of  the  wile  .\nd  the  book  of  the 
Ta  Ihioh  savs,  "  From  the  I*',m|ieror  down  to  the  common  i)eople  the 
fundamental  thing  for  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue.  If  this  fundamental 
foundation  is  not  laid,  then  there  cannot  be  order  in  the  world.  Therefore 
great  responsibility  lies  on  the  leaders.  This  is  what  Confucius  tneans 
when  he  says  :  "  When  a  ruler  is  upright  he  is  obeyed  without  commands." 
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Now  to  cause  the  (ioctriuc  of  tlie  li\c  iclalioiis  to  be  carried  out  every- 
where by  all  under  Heaven,  the  ruler  must  be  intellit;ent  ;  iid  tlic  minister 
i;ood,  then  tiie  government  will  be  just;  the  father  must  be  loving  and  the 
son  fdial,  the  elder  brotiier  friendlv,  tiie  younger  brotlier  respectful,  the  hus- 
band kind,  and  the  wife  obedient,  then  the  home  will  be  right;  in  our  rela 
lion  with  our  friends  there  must  be  conlidence,  then  customs  will  be 
reformed,  and  order  will  not  be  dililicult  for  the  whole  world,  simply  because 
the  rulers  hiy  the  foundation  for  it  in  virtue. 

What  are  the  live  Constants  ?  Benevolence,  righteousness,  worshii), 
wisdom,  faithfulness.  Ik'nevolence  is  love,  righteousness  is  fitness,  worshiji 
is  |)rincii)le,  wisdom  is  liiornugli  knowledge,  faithfulness  is  what  one  can 
depend  U])on. 

He  who  is  able  to  restore  the  original  good  nature  and  to  hold  fast  to  it 
is  called  a  Worthy.  He  who  has  got  hold  of  the  s|)iritual  nature  and  is  at 
peace  and  rest  is  called  a  Sage.  He  who  .sends  forth  unseen  and  infmite 
infUiences  throughout  all  things  is  called  Divine.  The  inthience  of  the  five 
Constants  is  very  great,  and  all  living  things  are  subject  to  them. 

.\Iencius  says,  "He  who  has  no  |)itv  is  not  a  man,  he  who  has  no  sense 
of  shame  for  wrong  is  not  a  man,  he  who  has  no  vielding  disposition  is  not 
a  man,  and  he  who  has  not  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  a  man."  The 
sense  of  pity  is  the  l)eginning  of  benevolence,  the  sense  of  shame  for  wrong 
is  the  beginning  of  righteousness,  a  yielding  disposition  is  the  beginning  of 
religion,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Faith- 
fulness is  not  s|)oken  of,  as  it  is  what  makes  the  other  four  real,  like  the 
earth  element  among  llir  live  clenu'iils;  without  it  the  other  four  manifestly 
cannot  be  |)laced. 

The  Chung  Yung  says,  "Sincerity  or  realitv  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  things.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  supreme  sincerity  without  action. 
This  is  the  use  of  faithfulness." 

As  to  benevolence,  it  also  includes  righteousness,  religion  and  wisdom ; 
therefore  the  sages  consider  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  benevo- 
lence. The  idea  of  benevolence  is  gentleness  and  liberal  mindedness,  that 
of  righteousness  is  clear  duty,  that  of  religion  is  showing  forth,  that  of  wis- 
dom is  to  gather  silently.  When  there  is  gentleness,  clear  duty,  showing 
forth  and  silent  gathering  constantly  going  on,  then  everything  naturally 
falls  to  its  proper  [tlace,  just  like  the  four  seasons;  c.  i'.,  the  spring  influ- 
ences are  gentle  and  liberal  and  are  life-giving  ones;  in  summer  life-giving 
things  grow,  in  autumn  these  show  them.selves  in  harvest,  and  in  winter  they 
are  stoied  up.  If  there  were  no  spring  the  other  three  seasons  would  have 
nothing;  so  it  is  said  the  benevolent  man  is  the  life.  Kxtend  and  develop 
this  benevolence,  and  all  under  heaven  may  be  benefited  thereby.  This  is 
how  to  oliserve  human  relations. 

HI.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  future  life,  Confucianism  speaks  of  it  most 
minutely.    Cheng  Tsze  says  the  spirits  are  the  forces  or  servants  of  Heaven 
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ami  cartli,  and  signs  of  creative  pusver.  Cliii  Kii  'I's/.e  says,  "S|)eakiiij,'  of 
two  powers,  the  demons  are  the  intelligent  ones  of  Vin,  tlie  gods  are  the 
intelligent  ones  of  Yang;  speaking  of  one  power,  the  supreme  and  origi- 
nating is  called  Clod;  the  reverse  and  the  returning  is  Demon." 

Space  cannot  be  without  force,  and  force  cannot  hut  produce  results, 
which  is  creation;  therefore  where  things  are  first  produced  the  living  force 
increases  daily  and  there  is  growth. 

The  things  jiroduceil  cannot  but  return  In  sjiace  again.  Therefore,  after 
all  things  are  fully  matured,  the  living  forct;  liegnis  daily  to  recede  and  be 
dissi|)ated;  just  like  the  coming  and  going  of  the  sun  and  moon,  cold  and 
heat,  all  inevitable.  The  book  of  changes  says  :  "The  essence  of  things 
from  nothing  produces  something,  and  wandering  ghosts  again  change  from 
something  int(j  nothing. "  (."onfucius,  re|)lving  In  Tsai  Wo,  says  :  "When 
flesh  and  bones  die  below  in  the  dust  the  material  Vin  becomes  dust,  but  the 
immaterial  rises  above  the  grave  in  great  light,  has  odor  and  is  very  piti- 
able. This  is  the  immaterial  essence."  The  t'luing  Vung,  (juoling  Confu- 
cius, says  :  "The  power  of  the  spirits  is  very  great  1  \'ou  look  and  cannot 
see  them,  you  listen  and  cannot  hear  them,  lull  lliey  are  embodied  in  all 
things  without  missing  any,  causing  all  men  to  reverence  I  hem  and  be  puri- 
fied, and  be  well  adorneil  in  order  to  sacrihce  unto  them."  All  things  are 
alive  as  if  the  gods  were  right  above  our  heads,  or  on  our  right  hand  and  the 
left.  Such  being  the  gods,  therefore  the  \"ih  King  makes  much  of  divining 
to  get  decision  from  the  gods,  knowing  that  the  gods  are  the  forces  of 
Heaven  and  earth  in  operation.  .Miliouudi  unseen,  still  Ihev  inthicnce  ;  if 
difhcult  to  prove,  yet  easilv  known.  The  great  sages  and  gical  worthies, 
the  loval  ministers,  the  righteous  scholars,  the  lilial  sons,  the  pure  women  of 
the  world,  having  received  the  purest  influences  of  the  divinest  forces  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  when  on  earth  were  heroes,  when  ilead  are  the  gods. 
Their  influences  continue  for  inanv  generations  to  affect  the  world  for  good, 
therefore  many  venerate  and  sacrifice  unto  them. 

As  to  evil  men,  thev  arise  from  Ihe  evil  forces  of  nature  ;  when  dead 
they  also  influence  for  evil,  and  we  must  gel  Imly  infliiencos  to  destroy  evil 
ones. 

As  to  rewards  and  i)unislnneiil>,  llie  anciciil  sayes  also  spoke  of  lliem 
The  great  Vii,  U.  C".  2255,  said,  "  lollnw  what  is  riglit  and  voii  will  be  tniin- 
nate  ;  do  not  follow  it  ami  \ou  will  he  uiifortuiiate.  The  resiills  are  only 
shadows  and  echoes  of  <jur  acts."  Tanu,  I!.  C.  1706,  said,  "  Heaven's  wav 
is  lo  bless  Ihe  good  and  bring  calamilv  on  the  evil."  His  minister  \'i  \'in 
said,  "  It  is  onlv  (iod  who  is  perlectiv  just  ;  good  actions  are  blessed  with  a 
hunilred  favors,  evil  actions  are  curseil  with  a  liimdird  evil>."  Confucius, 
speaking  of  the  Hook  of  Changes  (  \'ili  King)  said:  "  Ihrrse  who  multiplv 
good  deeds  will  have  joys  to  overflowing;  those  who  multiply  evil  ileeds 
will  have  calamities  running  over." 

But  this  is  very  different  from  'I'aoisni,  which  says  that  there  are  angels 
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fiiiin  Ih'avcn  t'xaniiiiiiii,'  inln  men's  i,'()oil  and  t'vil  dcfils.  and  frnni  lUid- 
dliisni,  wlikli  says  tlial  llicic  is  a  puix'atoi  y  m  hell  accdiJiiiL,'  to  unu's  deeds. 
Rewards  and  punisiinients  arise  fmni  oin'  different  acli<ins,  just  as  water 
(lows  t(j  tlie  ueean,  and  as  lire  seizes  what  is  di\  ;  witliDUt  e\|)eetin,i,'  certain 
c<>nsei|iienies  lliev  ennie  inevitalilv.  When  these  ei>nse(|iienees  do  not 
ajipear,  lliev  iue  like  euld  in  siiniiner  or  heat  in'winter,  or  like  both  happen- 
ini,'  the  same  da\  ;  Kiit  this  we  sa\- is  unnatural.  I'herefore  it  is  said :  Sin- 
eerilv  i>  the  wa\  of  Heaven.  If  we  sav  that  the  f^ods  serve  Heaven  exactiv 
as  mandarins  <lo  on  eartli,  hrin^'ini,'  iniitk  retribution  on  everv  little  thini,', 
this  is  reallv  to  make  them  a|)|)ear  ver\'  slow.  .\1  |)resent  men  sav,  "  Thun- 
dei  killed  the  i)ad  man."  IJut  it  is  not  so.  either.  I'he  Han  philosopher, 
Turn,'  ('huni{  Shu  (jthI  eent.  H.  (_'.).  savs  :  "\'apors,  wiien  they  clash  above, 
make  rain;  when  lliey  clash  below,  make  foi;.  Wind  is  nature's  breathinj.^. 
Thunder  is  the  sound  of  cliuids  clashini;  aLtainst  each  other.  Lightning;  is 
light  eniitte<l  by  their  collision.  I'hus  we  see  that  when  a  man  is  killed  il  is 
In'  the  collision  of  these  clouds." 

.As  lo  becoming  genii  and  transmigration  of  souls,  these  are  still  more 
beside  the  mark.  If  we  became  like  genii  then  we  would  live  on  without 
dying;  how  could  the  worlil  hold  so  mani' ?  If  we  transmigrate,  then  so 
manv  would  transmigrate  from  the  human  life  and  ghosts  would  be  so 
numerous. 

liesides,  when  the  lamj)  goes  out.  and  is  lit  again,  it  is  not  the  formei 
tlame  tliat  is  lit.  When  the  cloud  has  a  rainbow  it  rains,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  raiiil)ow  as  when  the  rainbow  appeared  before.  I'rom  this  we  know 
also  that  these  doctrines  of  transmigration  should  not  be  believeil  in.  So 
much  on  the  virtue  of  the  unseen  and  hereafter. 

I\'.  As  to  the  great  aim  and  broad  basis  of  (  onfucianism,  we  sav  it 
searelu's  into  thing.-,  il  extends  knowledge,  il  has  a  sinceiv  aim.  /.  /•.,  to  have 
a  rigiit  heart,  a  virtuous  life,  so  as  to  regulate  the  home,  to  govern  the  nation 
and  gi\e  peace  to  all  under  Ifeaven.  The  book  of  (ireat  learning,  Ja 
Hsigh,  hiis  alreadv  clearlv  spoken  of  these,  and  the  least  thing  is  lo  govern 
tlie  counlrv  and  give  peace  to  all  inider  Heaven.  The  loundation  is  laid  in 
illustrating  virtue;  for  our  religion  in  discussing  government  regards  virtue 
as  the  foundaliiin,  and  wealth  as  the  superslniclure.  Menciussavs:  "When 
the  rulers  ami  ministers  are  only  seeking  gain  the  nation  is  in  danger."  He 
also  savs:  "There  is  no  benevolent  man  who  neglects  his  parents,  there  is 
no  righteous  man  who  helps  himself  before  his  ruler."  From  this  it  i.s 
api>arent  what  is  most  important. 

Not  that  we  do  not  speak  of  gain  ;  the  Great  Learning  says,  "There  is 
a  riglit  to  get  gain.  Let  the  producers  be  many  and  the  consumers  few. 
Let  there  be  activity  in  production,  and  economv  in  the  expenditure.  Then 
the  wealth  will  alwavs  be  suflicient.  15ut  it  is  important  that  the  high  and 
low  should  share  it  alike." 

As  to  how  to  govern  the  country  and  give  peace  to  all  under  heaven 
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the  nine  paths  arc  most  iin|)i>itant.  The  Nine  I'allis  arc  (l)  cultivate  a 
good  character,  (2)  honor  tlie  ^u:h\,  (t,)  love  your  jjarents,  (4)  resjject  jjreat 
officers,  (5)  carry  out  the  wislies  of  the  ruler  and  ministers,  (6)  regard  the 
common  i)eoi)le  as  your  children,  (7)  invite  all  kinds  (jf  skilfull  workmen, 
(8)  he  kind  to  strangers,  (0)  have  consideration  for  all  the  feudal  chiefs. 
'I'liese  are  the  great  principles. 

Their  origin  and  history  may  also  lie  stated.  Fai  u\>  in  mythical 
ancient  times  before  literature  was  known  l'"u  Hi  arose  and  drew  the  eight 
diagrams  in  order  to  understand  the  superhuman  powers  and  the  nature  of 
all  things.  .\l  the  tinu;  of  Tang  Vao  (l!.(J.  2,^56)  thcv  were  able  to  illus- 
trate noMe  virtue.  Nine  generations  lived  together  in  one  home  in  love 
and  peace,  and  the  people  were  (irni  and  intelligent.  \ii<>  handed  down' to 
Shun  a  saying  :  "  .Sincerely  hold  fast  to  the  '  Mean.'  "  .Shun  transmitted 
it  to  Yu  and  said  ;  "  The  mind  of  man  is  restless,  -  prone  to  err  ;  its  a(hn- 
ity  for  the  right  way  is  small.  He  discriminating,  be  undivided  that  you 
may  sincerely  hold  fast  to  the  Mean."  Yu  transmitted  this  to  Tang  of  the 
Siang  dynasty  (U.C.  1766)  Tang  transmitted  it  to  Kings  Wen  and  W'u  of 
the  Chow  dynasty  (B.C.  1 122).  These  transmitted  it  to  Duke  Kung.  And 
these  were  all  able  to  observe  tiiis  rule  of  the  heart  by  which  they  held  fast 
to  the  "  Mean."  The  Chow  dynasty  later  degenerated,  then  there  arose 
Confucius,  who  transmitted  the  doctrines  of  Yao  and  .Shun  as  if  they  had 
been  his  ancestors,  elegantly  displayed  the  doctrines  of  Wen  and  Woo, 
edited  the  Odes,  and  the  History,  reformed  religion,  made  notes  on  the 
Hook  of  Changes,  wrote  the  Annals  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  spoke  of 
governing  the  nation,  saying,  "  Treat  matters  seriously  and  be  faithful,  be 
temperate  and  love  men,  employ  men  according  to  proper  times,  and  in 
teaching  your  pujiils  you  must  do  so  with  love."  He  said  to  Yen  Tszc  : 
"  Self-sacridce  and  truth  is  benevolence.  If  you  can  for  one  whole  day 
entirely  sacrifice  self  and  be  true,  then  all  under  heaven  wi!l  become 
benevolent."  Speaking  of  being  able  to  put  away  seilishiiess  and  attaining 
to  the  truth  of  Heaven,  everything  is  jiossible  to  such  a  heart.  Alas  I  He 
was  not  able  to  get  his  virtues  put  into  practice,  but  his  disciples  recorded 
his  words  and  deeds  and  wrote  the  Covfitihin  Aiiahr/s.  His  disci|)Ie  Jseng 
Tsze  composed  the  Giraf  f.cariniij^.  His  proud  son  Tsze  Szc  composed 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  (Chung  Yung).  When  the  contending  stales 
were  quarreling,  Mouiiis,  with  a  loving  heart  that  could  nf)t  endure  wrong 
arose  to  save  the  times.  The  rulers  of  the  time  would  not  use  Iiim,  so  he 
composed  a  book  in  .seven  chapters.  After  this,  although  the  ages  changed, 
this  religion  flourished.  In  the  Han  dynasty  Tung  Chung  Shu  (20th  cent. 
B.C.)  in  the  Sui  dynasty  \Yang  Tung  (.\.  D.  583-617)  in  the  Tang  dynasty 
Han  Yo  (.\.D.  768  824)  each  made  some  part  of  this  doctrine  better  known. 
In  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  960  1260)  these  were  the  disciples  of  the  phil- 
osophers Cheng,  Ciiow  and  Chang,  searching  into  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  Chu  Fu-Tsze  collected  their  works  and  this  religion  shone  with 
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,i,'n;at  l)rii,'htnc.s.s,  ()iir  pifsinl  ihiiiiNlv,  iL'N|>L'L'liiii,'  Mli(ilaislii|)  ami  cimsitl- 
(.•lini,'  trutl)  impdi'taiit,  |>hnt'il  llu'  pliilnsoplu'r  fliuw  in  ( 'mifiuian  ti.'iii|ili'>  to 
li'  iLVLMciiccd  and  sacriliceil  to  ;  t'unliicianist.s  all  follow  (Im  I'll  r.s/r'>  com 
incuts.  l''ioin  ancient  tiinus  till  now  llioso  who  loHowi'd  tiii'  doitniR's  of 
Confucius  were  able  to  govern  the  countiy  ;  wlicncviT  these  weie  imt  fol- 
lowed there  was  disorder. 

V.  On  lookini,'  at  it  d(jwn  the  aues  there  is  alsoclcar  evidence  of  results 
in  1,'overniiiL;  the  coiintrv  and  its  sn|)eriority  to  other  reliijions.  There  is  the 
prosperitv  of  lani;  \'is  of  the  dvnasties  llsia  Siaiii,'  and  (how,  ( H.C.  2,^S'> 
—  I'l.C.  255)  when  virtue  and  i,'ood  uovcrniniiil  llourished.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  ii|)on  llieni.  .\t  the  tinic  of  the  contciKlinL;  states  tiiere  arose  theor- 
ists, and  all  under  heaven  liecaiue  disordered.  ilu'  Tsin  dviiasts'  (ol  Tsin 
She-IIwant;  fame)  burned  the  l)ook>.  and  buried  tiie  Confiiciaiiists,  and  did 
mail)-  other  heartless  thintis,  and  also  went  to  seek  the  art  of  becomini,' 
inniiortal  (Taoism),  and  the  em|)irc  was  soon  lost.  Then  the  I  Ian  dvnasty 
arose  (B.C.  206  A.!).  220).  .MthoULih  it  leaned  towards  Taoism,  the  |h'o- 
jile,  after  havini,'  suffered  so  loni;  from  the  ciiielties  of  the  'i'sin,  were  easlK 
)i  )verned.  AlthouL;h  the  relinious  rites  of  .Shu  Sun-tuiij,'  do  not  command 
our  confidence,  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  classics  and  books  we  owe 
mostly  to  the  Coiducianists  of  the  I  Ian  period.  .Mlhouuli  the  I'-mpcmr  \Vu 
of  the  Western  (early)  ilan  dynasty  was  fond  of  genii  (Taoism)  he  knew 
how  to  .select  worthy  ministers.  .MthouL;h  the  Tlmperor  Ming  of  the  I'!asterii 
(later)  Ilan  introduced  liuddhism  he  was  able  to  respect  the  Confucian 
doctrines.  Since  so  main-  followed  ("onfiicianism  good  mandarins  were 
very  abundant,  under  the  eastern  and  western  Ilan  dynasties,  and  the 
dynasty  lasted  very  long.  Tassing  on  to  the  epoch  of  the  'Three  King- 
doms and  the  'Tsin  dynasty  (.\.l).  221-410)  the  i)eo|)le  then  leaned  towards 
'Taoism  and  neglected  the  conntrv.  .Vfterwaids  the  North  and  South  (|uar- 
reled  and  lOmjieror  l.iang  \Vu  reiL;ned  the  longest,  but  lost  all  bv  believing 
in  liuddhism,  and  going  into  the  Monasti'ry  at  Tsing  'Tai,  where  he  died  of 
starvation  at 'Tai  Ching.  ^\  hen  Vuen  Ti  came  to  the  throne  (.\.l).  552) 
the  soldiers  of  Wei  arrived  while  the  leaching  of  Taoism  was  still  going  on 
and  the  country  was  ruincil.  It  is  not  wottli  while  to  s|)eak  of  the  Sm 
dynasty.  'The  first  emperor  of  ihe  Tang  dvnastv  (.\.I).  (iiScioj)  greatly 
sought  out  famous  Confucianisl^  and  increased  the  demand  for  scholars,  so 
that  the  country  was  ruled  almost  equal  to  Cheng  and  Kang  of  ancient 
times.  Although  there  was  the  affair  of  Kmpress  Woo  and  l.u  Shan  the 
dynasty  flourished  long.  Its  falJ  was  because  the  Ktnperor  lluen  'Tsung 
was  fond  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  and  was  put  to  death  by  taking  wrong 
medicine.  The  Emperor  Mu  Tsung  also  believed  in  'Taoism,  but  got  ill  by 
eating  iinmortality  pills.  After  this  the  I'.mperor  Wu  'Tsung  was  fond  of 
Taoism  and  reigned  only  a  short  time.  'The  l!mi)eror  'Tsung  followed 
Buddhism  and  the  dynasty  fell  into  a  precarious  condition.  I'assing  by  the 
five    dynasties    (907-960)    on    to  the    first   emperor  of  tiie  Sung   dynasty 
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(960-1360)  who  cherishing  tlif  people,  atid  havintf  ^'ond  ^'overnment,  step 
hystej)  |)n)S|)eii'il.  When  Jen  I'siint,' ruled  he  reverenced  I  leaven  and  cared 
for  the  peojtle  ;  he  reformed  the  punishments  and  lightened  the  taxes,  and 
was  assisted  liy  such  scholars  as  llan  Ki,  I'liii  C'huni,'  N'en,  Koo  I'ili,  ()u 
Yarn,'  Sui,  Wen  Yen  I'oh  and  Clias  I'ien.  They  estaMished  the  govern- 
ment as  the  mountain  I'as  Sang,  and  raised  ttie  people  to  the  state  of  peace 
which  is  still  in  every  home.     Such  government    may  i)e  called    i)enevolent. 

Afterwards  tliere  arose  the  troubles  of  Kin,  when  the  good  ministers 
were  destroyed  liy  cliiiucs,  and  the  Sang  dynasty  moved  to  the  South  of 
China. 

When  the  Mongol  dynasty  (.A.D.  1260-136S)  arose  it  believed  in  and 
employed  Confucian  methods,  and  all  under  heaven  was  in  order.  In  the 
time  of  Jen  Chung  the  names  of  the  philosophers,  Chow  and  Cheng  (of  the 
Sung  dynasty)  were  placed  in  the  Confucian  temples  to  be  sacrificed  to. 
They  carried  out  the  system  of  examinations  and  sent  commissioners  to 
travel  througliout  the  land  to  iuijuire  into  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

The  Empress  served  the  Empress  Dowager  with  filial  piety,  and  treated 
all  his  relations  with  honor,  and  he  may  he  called  one  of  our  noble  rulers. 
Hut  the  death  of  Shun  Ti  was  owing  to  his  ])assion  for  pleasure.  He  ])rac- 
ticed  the  methods  of  Western  jjriests  (Huddhists)  to  regulate  the  health,  and 
had  no  heart  for  matters  of  state. 

When  the  first  Empenjr  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (.\.D.  I  U>f<  1644)  arose, 
and  reformed  the  religion  and  ritual  of  the  Enijiire,  lie  called  it  the  great 
))eaceful  dynasty.  The  pity  was  that  he  selected  Huddhisl  priests  to  attend 
on  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  and  the  priest  Tao  Yen  corrupted  the  I'ekine 
jirince,  and  a  rebellious  spirit  sprung  up,  which  was  a  great  mistake.  Then 
Yen  Tsung  too  employed  Yen  Sung,  who  only  occupied  himself  in  worsiiip. 
Hi  Tsung  employed  Ni  Ngan.who  defamed  the  loyal  and  the  good  and  the 
dynasty  failed.  These  arc  the  evidences  of  the  value  of  Confucianism  in 
every  age. 

Hut  in  our  present  dvnastv  worship  and  religion  have  been  wisely  regu- 
lated, and  the  government  is  in  line  order,  noble  ministers  and  able  officers 
have  followed  in  succession  down  ail  these  centuries. 

That  is  what  has  caused  Confucianism  tr)  be  transmitted  from  the  old- 
est times  till  now,  and  what  constitutes  its  superiority  to  other  religions 
is  that  it  does  not  encourage  mvsteries  and  strange  things  or  marvels.  It  is 
impartial  and  upright.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  great  impartiality  and  strict 
uprightness,  which  one  may  body  forth  in  one's  person  and  carry  out  with 
vigor  in  one's  life.  Therefore  we  say,  when  the  sun  and  moon  come  forth 
(as  in  Confucianism)  then  the  light  of  candles  can  be  dispensed  with ! 
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It  is  nol  without  pnifDimd  eiiiotiDii  Ihal  I  aildicss  iiiysclf  In  .ui  asseiii 
hiage  of  iiicii,  liic  iiKist  (li.sliti^iii.slicil,  oiiiR'  in^'cthi-r  frniii  ail  tlic  parts  nl 
worlii,  ami  who,  (k's|)itc  ossi'iUial  ilivcri,'t.'m.i;s  i>f  (ipliiinii,  aic  iicverthflcss 
united  ill  this  vast  iidilict.',  pursuiiiL,'  <iiii'  piir|>i>sc,  aiiiinatcd  with  mii.-  tli<iiiL{hl, 
the  most  noble  thai  can  occupy  tlie  human  mind,  the  seeking  out  of  lelii,' 
ious  truth.  I  here  have  under  my  eyes  this  unprecedented  spectacle,  until 
now  unheard  of,  of  disciples  of  Kong  fu-tze,  of  ISuddha,  of  |!rahina,  of 
Ahina  Ma/da,  of  Allah,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Mohaninieil,  of  Naka  uusi,  or  of 
I.aot/e,  not  less  than  tho>e  of  Moses  and  of  the  l)ivine  ('lirist,  gathered 
together  not  to  engage  in  a  struggle  of  hc..^tililv  or  animosity,  sources  of 
sorrow  and  grief,  hut  to  hold  up  before  the  eves  of  the  world  the  beliefs 
which  they  profess  and  which  tlie\  have  received  from  theii  fathers  their 
religion. 

Ueligioii  I  word  suljlime,  full  of  harmonv  to  the  ear  of  man,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  ilepths  of  his  heart  and  stirring  into  vibration  its  profoundest 
chords. 

How  goodlv  the  title  of  our  program:  "World's  I'arliament  of 
ReligionsI"  How  true  the  thoughl  put  forth  by  one  who  took  jiart  in  Us 
production  :  "Comparison,  not  conlroversv,  will  best  serve  the  most  whole- 
some and  therefore  the  most  divine  truth." 

I'lulittmiiit  !  It  is  in  such  an  assemblage  that  the  most  weighty  interests 
of  humanitv  iire  discussed,  that  their  most  accredited  representatives  come 
to  set  forth  what  they  believe  to  be  most  favorable  to  their  development,  to 
their  legitimate  satisfaction.  Hut  in  diis  I'arliament  of  Religions  it  is  not 
tlie  world  that  it  is  ([uestion  of,  but  heaven,  the  final  ha|)piness  of  man. 

Truth!  The  most  precious  boon  of  man,  which  day  and  iiigl.t  he  [iur- 
sues  with  all  his  as|)irations,  with  all  liis  efforts,  never  fully  attaining,  but 
alwavs  tearing  awav  more  and  more  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  his  view, 
until  he  shall  contemplate  it  in  its  essence  amiilsl  celestial  splendors. 

And  do  not  the  different  features,  the  different  costumes,  the  different 
opinions  of  the  different  men  and  savants  here  assend)led  for  peaceful 
deliberation,  tell  us  clearlv  that  all  men  are  brothers,  sprung  from  one 
Creator,  from  one  common  principle,  who  ought  not  to  tear  one  another  in 
fratricidal  strife,  but  to  clierish  one  another  with  mutual  love,  to  aid  t)ne 
another  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  purpose  common  to  all,  of  that  uni(|ue 
end  which  must  assure  them  ha|)piness  eternal,  the  possession  of  the  truth. 
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No!  Catholics  faithful  to  their  own  liMchiiiK  will  not  he  wanting  in 
this  duty,  for  thuir  Oivint:  Master  has  imposed  upon  then),  as  his  lirst 
cotnniandnient,  resuming  all  his  law,  that  after  the  love  they  owe  their 
Heavenly  hather  Ihcy  should  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  yea,  that 
they  should  know  how  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  his  sake.  And  lhi> 
neighbor,  for  the  Cinisti.in  is  not  only  the  lirother  liound  to  hint  in  the  unilv 
of  faith  ;  no,  under  the  figure  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  recogni/ed  neigh- 
bor of  the  unfortunate  Israelite  lell  as  dead  by  robbers,  Christ  has  taught 
us  to  recogni/.e  the  universalitv  of  manhood,  \'es,  whoever  you  be,  children 
of  Krahma,  of  Shangti,  of  Allah,  of  Ahuia  Ma/da,  ilisciples  of  Kongfut/.c, 
of  'I'ao,  of  nu<ldha,  of  Jina,  or  of  whatever  other  founder  of  religion  amongst 
men,  you  are  for  us  Christians  that  wellbeloxed  neighbor,  who  mav  indeed 
be  in  error,  but  who,  none  (he  less,  onlv  all  the  more,  merils  all  i)Ur  love,  all 
(jur  devoteilness. 

And  what  more  fitting  place  for  these  momentous  deliberations  than  this 
magntlicent  city,  where  at  this  moment  are  displayed  the  mate-ial  and  intel- 
lectual riches  of  the  whole  world,  than  this  America  .so  full  of  youth  and  of 
life,  so  rich  in  promise;  this  noble  coinitry  where  true  fraternily  lakes  up  its 
abode,  whose  Chief  Magistrate  each  year  seeks  by  davs  of  praver  and  recol- 
lection to  draw  down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  labors  of  men  and  to 
return  thanks  for  his  benelils,  for  his  favors  to  the  author  of  all  good, 

'I'o  you  all,  then,  whoever  you  may  l)e,  cherished  brothers  in  Cod  and  in 
our  Connnon  Father,  I  address  this  s,ilutation  of  my  heart,  and  the  discourse 
which  it  is  myjirivilege  to  pronounce  in  this  f.ivored  pi, ic',  before  this  chosen 
audience,  through  the  gracious  kindness  of  a  worthv  representative  of  Cath- 
olic science  in  free  America,  to  whom  1  here  lender  niv  most  sincere  and 
res[)ectful  acknowledgments. 

I'ermit  me  now  to  enter  u|)on  my  suliject  ;  "  Impurlaiue  of  a  Serious 
Study  of  .Ml  Systems  of  Ueligiori." 

Hut  lirst  lei  us  ask  if  it  is  useful,  if  it  is  good  to  give  oneself  to  this  study, 
This  is  in  effect  the  (|uestioii  which  in  I';uro|)e  men  of  faith  put  to  themselves 
when  this  new  branch  suddenly  sprouted  forth  from  the  (runk  of  the  tree  of 
science.  At  first  it  inspired  only  repugnance,  or  at  least  great  distrust.  And 
this  was  not  without  reason.  The  opinions,  the  designs  of  those  who  made 
themselves  its  promoters  inspired  verv  legilimale  suspicions.  It  W' 
that  the  end  pursued  was  to  confound  all  religions  aswoil  f  li'  iii  in\cl\ 
tion,  to  put  them  all  upon  a  connnon  level   in  order  t"  '  all   iiito 

common  contempt.      The  comparative  history  of  relig  i  minds  (pf  it- 

originators  was  to  be  an  exposition  of  all  the  vicissitu  human  thought, 

imagination,  and,  to  say  the  real  word,  folly.  It  was  lu  harwir  m,  evo- 
lution, applied  to  religious  conditions  that  were  generally  held  coming 
from  God.  Naturally,  then,  a  large  innnber  of  the  enlightened  fauhi  il,  some 
of  them  eminent  mintls,  seeing  only  evil   and  danger  in  the  new  >cience, 
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wbhol  tu  see  its  study  interdicted  iiiul  ici  pnvLiit  (lie  crcalimi  of  eiiairs  in 
our  universities  from  which  it  niixht  lie  taught. 

( )thers,  clearer  of  ^ixht,  hetter  infornied  on  |irevailini{  ideas,  on  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  convinced  besides  that  a  divmc  work  cammt  perish, 
and  that  I'rovidence  disposes  all  thing's  for  the  L(reatei  ^ood  of  liunianitv, 
welcomed  without  rcMMvc  this  new  child  ol  siienie,  and  )>y  Ihcir  exampli', 
as  liy  their  worcU,  drew  with  tlicni  into  this  new  held  of  ic>caich  even  the 
hesitating  and  trend>ling.  'I'hey  ihouvht,  besides,  that  no  licid  nf  science 
shoidd  or  could  he  interdicted  to  men  of  failli  without  phu  inx  Ihcm  and 
their  iielicf  in  a  slate  of  inferiority  tin-  nmst  fatal,  ami  that  to  abandon 
aiiv  one  of  them  whatovci,  uould  be  to  hand  it  over  to  the  s|)irit  of  svstein 
and  to  all  sorts  of  errors.  I'liev  judfjed  that  anv  science,  seriousK'  con- 
trolled in  its  methods,  can  oidy  concur  in  biln^'im;  about  the  triumph  of  the 
truth,  and  that  eternal  truth  must  come  forth  \  iitorioii>  front  every  scientilie 
discussion,  unless  its  defeiLders,  from  a  fear  and  mistrust,  itijinious  alike  foi 
it  and  its  ilivine  author,  abandon  it  and  desert  its  cause. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  all  mistiu>t  of  success  is  an  outrage  to  truth, 
thev  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  task,  and  lesuits  have  fidlv  jilstilicd 
their  conlidence  an<l  their  foresight. 

To-dav  the  most  tinnd  Christian,  be  he  c\<r  sn  little  in  touch  with  the 
ciriuu\slances  of  the  times,  no  longer  dieails  in  the  least  the  chimerical 
monsters  |)ictmed  to  his  im.iLjmalion  at  the  dawn  of  these  new  studies,  and 
follows  with  as  much  inteiot  as  he  formerly  feared  llie  resean  lus,  the  dis- 
coveries, which  the  savants  lay  before  him. 

What  study  to-dav  excites  more  attention  and  interest  than  the  compar- 
ative studv  of  reliijions  ?  What  object  more  preoccu|ii<s  the  mimls  of  men 
than  the  one  resunicil  in  that  niaijic  woni,  Keliijioii  !  In  (hristian  cniiiiirics, 
and  tills  i|nalilication  embrates  the  whole  ipf  I'.urdpe,  with  the  exception  of 
'I'urkey,  and  all  of  Anrerica,  three  classes  of  men  may  be  distiin,Miislied  b\ 
their  disposition  and  attitude  towards  religious  (|uestioii--.  Some  possess 
ini;  the  truth,  descended  from  on  hiL;li,  stiid\'  it,  search  intcj  its  de|iihs  with 
love  and  respect.  Others,  at  the  verv  o|)|)osite  |)ole,  animated  bv  l-do-not- 
know -what  spirit,  wage  against  it  an  incessant  warfare,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  stitle  it  ;  others,  in  line,  ranged  between  these  twoextremes,  plunged  into 
doubt,  ask  ihemselvcs  aiixiouslv  \\  hat  tlieie  is  in  these  truths  which  thev  see 
on  the  one  hand  exalted  with  enthusiasm  and  on  the  other  attacked  with 
fury.  In  lU)  wav  formed  by  education  to  submit  their  intelligence  to 
dogmas  which  thev  cannot  understand,  nor  to  regulate  their  conduct  bv 
inflexible  mor.il  |)rccepts,  hearing  however  within  them  a  voice  which  calls 
upon  them  to  rise  above  themselves,  tlic\aie  c.ist  abiuit  upon  a  sea  of  iloubt 
aiu!  anguish,  in  vain  demanding  ol  the  earth  the  balm  to  cure  the  evil  from 
which  their  hearts  suffer. 

\'es,  this  Voice  whisjjers  to  their  ears  the  most  redoubtable  pioblems 
that  ever  man  proposed.     Whence  comes  he  ?     Who  has  j)lace<l    him   upon 
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lliis  cartli  ?  Wliitiier  doca  lie  go  ?  WluU  is  his  ciul  ?  What  niiist  he  do  to 
secure  it  ?  Immense  iKjriziiiis  of  happiness  or  of  misery  <jpen  out  jjefore 
him,  how  manage  to  avoid  tiie  "•iie  and  reacii  tiie  other  ? 

Long  did  iiien  seek  to  stitle  tlie  whispered  murmurings  of  conseienee  ;  it 
lias  triumphed  over  ail  resistance.  'ro-(hiy,  inore  than  ever,  as  it  lias  lieenso 
cnergetieaily  said,  "  Man  is  homesick,  for  the  I)ivine."  The  Divine  !  The 
unbeliever  has  sought  In  drive  it  out  tiinuigli  every  pass;  it  lias  come  hack 
more  triumphant  than  ever.  So  to-day  t^(.'uls  not  enhghteiied  by  tlie  divine 
iiglit  feel  an  imlehuahle  uneasiness  such  as  lli^it  experienced  Wythe  aeronaut 
ill  tile  supra-terrestrial  regions  of  rarefied  almnsphere,  such  as  that  of  the 
heart  wiien  air  and  blood  fail.  It  is  what  :i.  !•  lencli  writer  beli  nging  to  tlie 
meditative  rationalistic  school  has  so  well  ex|;resse<l  :  "Those  who  confine 
them.selves  to  earthlv  [>ursuits  feel,  even  in  the  midst  of  success,  that  some 
thing  is  still  wanting;  ihal  is,  whatever  they  say  and  whatever  tliev  do,  man 
has  not  only  a  body  to  nourish  and  an  intelligence  to  cultivate  and  develop, 
but  he  has,  I  emphaticallv  altirin,  a  soul  to  satisfv.    This  soul,  too,  is  in  inces- 


sant travail,  in  conlinual  evolution  towards  the  light  and  the  truth.  .\s  long 
as  she  has  not  received  all  liglil  and  (,oni|U(:i\-d  all  Irulli.  so  loiiu  will  she  lor- 
nii  111  man."      \'es,  man, 

"I'e  (lieu  toliibe  ';ui  se  souvienl  iles  cieux." 
as  (111-   |)oel   savs,  linds  his  soul   restless  and    perplexed    when    he    has   not 
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What  are  thy  ordinances  and  tliv  teacliini,'s  ?  My  what  sort  of  sanctification 
must  tlie  world  oljtain  its  perfection?  How  siiall  I  repel  the  demon? 
What  will  be  the  chastisement  of  those  who  repel  thy  law  ?  "' 

We  see  from  these  short  extracts  to  what  a  height  the  reformer  of  Iran 
had  already  raised  .himself,  and  how  his  eye  had  already  caiii,'lit  a 
glimpse  of  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  meta|>hysical  and  moral  world; 
how  besides  his  soul  was  ai,'itated  and  troulile  1  lookini,'  U|)  to  that  heaven 
which  sent  him  no  li,t,'ht.  At  the  other  extremitv  of  the  world,  the  greatest 
|)hiloso|)her  that  China  has  pn)duced,  or  rather  the  greatest  moralist  whose 
lessons  she  has  preserved,  Kong-futze,  or,  as  we  call  him,  Confucius,  was 
hearin.i^  witness  to  the  imj);)leuce  of  the  miinl  of  man  to  penelrale  the 
secrets  of  heaven.  To  the  '[ueslioii  which  his  disciples  proposed  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  on  leavnii,'  this  world,  he  re|)lied  \>y  this  despairinij 
evasion  :  "  We  do  nit  even  kn  :)w  life,  how  can  we  ku)w  death?"  (See  the 
discourses  of  Koiii,'-fu-l/e  or  l,Un  CJu,  chap.  XI.  ii.)  //'</  /,///  sr)/,^,  yiii 
lilii  s:i: 

How  many  souls  at  all  times  anl  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
tortured  by  the  same  doubts  and  |)2ri)lexities7  What  aije  has  ever  counted 
more  than  ours  ? 

What  then  should  be  the  lourse  of  men  tossed  abmit  bv  incertitude, 
indefinite  aspiration...,  feai-  and  h.ip^'  ?  What,  if  not  lo  confr.mt  the  reliyioas 
problem  under  all  its  aspects,  to  follow  all  the  manifestations  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  to  understand  their  i,'ravit\',  tlu-ii  bearinif.  and  to  ^cek  out  under 
the  |irotection  of  llil.nt  the  ( lud  wh  lai  tlivir  soul...  kniw  nut,  ihe  w.iv  of 
truth  ? 

Those  who  alreadv  possess  this  incompar.ilile  l;o'i  1,  will  liiul  in  such 
studies  not  only  the  conlirmation  of  their  faith,  but  al.so  the  means  of  su.-.lain- 
inif  their  hesitatini,'  brethren,  of  |)  linliiii,'  out  to  theui  the  was-,  of  .-.econdinLT 
them  in  their  elforts;  thev  will  prevenl  them  from  wanderini,'  a>trav  or  from 
allowing  themselves  to  becoin.'  lo>t  am  )ni,'  Ihe  errors  of  the  time.  .\s  to 
those  who  have  vnwed  for  relit^'iou  an  iniphuable  hutreil,  wii'i  would  wish  to 
uproot  it  from  the  heart  of  man  at  the  ri.sk  of  dr.i'^iiing  liunianitv  into  evils 
the  mtist  horrible,  it  will  ii.-  m  i-t  useful  for  them  also  to  consider  this  >enti- 
ment  so  far  raised  al))\e  ihin^fs  terrestrial,  ami  which  Ihev  pursue  with 
deadlv  hate,  because  thev  ilo  not  know  it  or  iiii>uncler,-.taiid  il.  If  thev  still 
believe  that  religiim  has  been  the  cause  of  fratricidal  wars,  which  have  since 
the  dispersion  of  pj.'iples  drencheil  Ihe  woild  in  blood,  the\  will  not  be  lont; 
in  finding  out.  if  ihev  are  u|>right  an  1  sincere,  thai  religion  was  generallv 
but  a  pretext,  an  occasion,  while  the  liue  source  of  these  bloodv  slruggles 
between  peoples  has  ever  been  ambition,  piide.  cupidilv,  which  made  of  the 
religious  cause  but  an  instrument  of  domination  or  of  con(|ue>t;  or  ihev  will 
perceive  that  some  form  ol  tvrannv.  that  violent  oppression,  exercised  upon 
a  people  of  different  religious  lailh,  placed  iu\i»  in  ihe  h.uid.-,  ol  its 
defenders.      The  Moorish  wars  of  Sp.iin,  for  example,  were  they  not  a  siriig- 
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fjle  for  reveni,'e  and  freedi/m  ?  Tlie  princes  who  expelled  the  I'liddhists 
from  India,  were  lliey  not  inciteii  liy  tiiose  whose  personal  and  temporal 
interests  were  seriously  comproniiseil  by  the  ilis>eniination  of  the  doitriiies 
of  the  Lion  of  the  Sakya  ?  And  as  for  the  >,'reater  part  of  the  new  religious 
sehools,  which  have  spriini,'  up  in  Kuropo  and  jjrovoked  armed  conHicts,  did 
thev  not  lieifin  by  threatenins,'  the  authorilv  of  [irinces  who  soui,dU  to  sup- 
press them  bv  force  ? 

Ill  line,  have  not  the  wars  which  orii,'inated  in  no  motive  of  rcliLfion 
been  bv  far  the  more  numerous?  What  |)eace  can  uc  hope  for  anioiiL; 
|)eoples  who  listen  onlv  to  the  voice  of  human  pa»ioii  ?  If  such  people 
ruled  the  world  we  would  witiies>  in  eoiislaiit  succession  the  enterprises  of 
the  Ciesars  and  the  Nap  )leoii.>,  as  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Svllas.  I!ut  let  us 
not  dwell  to)  loiii,'  up  111  lliis  p  liiit  ;  the  time  at  iiiv  disposal  is  short  ;  it 
suflices  to  have  noted  this  lirst  rciMUi  of  the  imiiortance  of  the  studv  of  the 
comparative  historv  of  reliuioii.  Tluie  are  \et  iiiaiiv  others,  and  I  cannot 
treat  fulh'  of  them  all.  I  will  then  brictiv  re>uiiU'  what  I  would  wish  to  be 
able  to  expose  in  detail. 

It  has  been  said  with  iiicoiitc.--talil(:  liutli  that  historv  is  the  ureat 
teacher  of  peoples  and  of  kind's;  relii^'ious  priiKiple>  the  most  assured  can- 
not i,'uide  us  in  all  the  acts  ol  natiiuial  life,  ni.iiu'  of  which  lie  bevond 
relii,'ious  control,  liut  historv  is  iiol  comp;i>ed  ol  a  scries  of  facts  suceeed- 
iiiL;  one  another  at  lia/ard,  it  is  thcudik  direct  "i  iiidiicci  ot  (iml,  and 
acciuilinu  to  the  divine  purposi'  ouyht  ceilaiiiK  to  >ri\c  fur  the  iiistniclKUi 
of  huin.uiitv.  .\o\v,  am  mil,'  all  the  malter>  o|  which  lii^l'irv  treats,  is  there 
a  siiiLtlc  oiK- which  I  will  Unl  sa\' .-mp.i^ses,  but  eipiaU.  \c  i  i'\eii  a|)proaclie>, 
bv  the  elevation  (j|  its  object  and  the  iniporlaiice"ol  it.>  rc>ii!l>,  the  historv  of 
religious  o;)inioiis  and  prece|)ts  alonu  Ihroimh  the  ayes? 

If,  then,  the  f.icts  of  the  e.iitlib'  temporal  life  of  humaiiil\'  teach  it 
lessiuis  which  it  ouylit  to  store  bv  with  care  in  order  to  profit  bv  them  and 
direct  its  action,  what  fruits  will  it  not  have  to  ualher  in  from  the  happen- 
iiiLjs  of  its  superiuilural  and  immoilal  lile  ?  What  d,iiiL;cis  it  will  escape, 
remeiiiberiiiLf  the  faults  and  errors  of  former  L,'enciati"ii>  uhii-.r  t.ii.il  ecu - 
sei|ueiices  have  been  evils  innumerable  I 

Does  mil  111. Ill  tli'.'rc  learn  oiiU'  In  loisl  Ih.il  fever  nf  ambilioii,  muucc  of 
so  maiiv  iiinovali<iiis  useless  or  huilliil  to  ihc  peaie  ot  the  world  ;  that  |iride 
which  thinks  to  have  found  the  soiulion  of  problems  the  ino>t  abstruse,  the 
kev  to  unlock  llic  verv  lic.ivcns,  il  I  m.iv  so  .--peak,  and  wliic  li  liuiiis  to  piojia- 
i;ate  mere  fruits  <if  the  imaijinalioii,  :il  the  risk  of  seeint;  the  world  abla/e  ; 
does  not  man,  I  sav,  reach  but  llii>  one  conclusion  that  the  fruits  of  our 
studies  ouyhl  to  In-  hrld  .it  iusi  >o  much  \.ilin-  ;i>  llie\'  .lie  proline  in  ln-neli- 
ceiit  results  ? 

itcsides,  liolhilii,'  i>  mole  pinprl  tn  eiil.iii^e  the  intellectual  lioii/.iii, 
to  Ljive  evei  V  mallei  .1  jusi  appreiialioii  which  cuts  oil  ii  U'llective  eiitliusia.--ni 
as  well  as  unjustitiable  ()rejudice.->.      It  teaches  not  to  attribute  to  oneself  the 
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nionopdly  of  what  Dtliers  i.'ini:iily  possess,  and  tllll^  In  uiii|)l(i\-  arL;iiiiu'iils 
whose  rL'Coi,'Mi/.uil  fallacv  injiiics  t'n.niiioiisiy  the  cause  one  wiailil  ilefend. 
l''ioiii  history,  too,  each  one  ac(iuiies  a  more  reasonable  and  seienlilic  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  i)elief. 

What  unlimited  liori/,on>  these  studies  unfold  before   our  eves  I     Where 

le   human    mind,   its    power.-,  and   their 


better  learn  to  know  the  nature  of  tl 
li?iiitations,  its  weaknesses  willi  their  varied  causes,  tlian  in  thi>  Ljreat  book  of 
the  histor\'  of  reliuions.  What  eoidd  better  unveil  to  the  e\es  of  the  m.m  of 
faith  the  action  of  that  I'njvidence  which  leads  him  in  the  midst  of  continual 
aj,'italions  and  disposes  ol  what  he  has  pi(ipo.-.cd,  the  pouer  of  Ihal  arm 
invisible  and  invincible  which  c  haslises  him  for  his  faults  l)\-  his  own  mis- 
lakes,  and  lifts  him  up,  saves  him  fiom  the  perils  which  he  has  br<uiL(ht  upon 
himself,  when  he  reeognizes  his  weakness  and  his  frailtv. 

Problem   admirable   and   fearful,  this   (jrovidential    |)ermission   of    the 

man  ijIuul'- 


stranijest   intellectual  aberrations  I     What   a    spectacle,  that 

mi,'  into  an  abvss  of  error  and  misery  because  he  has  wi>hedlo  inarch  alone 

to  the  conquest  of  truths  bcMiiid  his  reach  1 


W 


K  n  we  see  a  whole  peo 


>ple  |)roslratiiiL;    theinscKes   before   the  .-tali 


of  a  monarch,  whose  m  irt.il  remains  wdl  be  soon  uudi'r  1,'rouud,  the  prcv  of 
the  Worms,  or  envejopini,'  with  the  fumes  of  their  incense,  lionoriTiL;  with 
their  homages  the  tii,'ure  of  a  low  animal,  which  has  to  attract  notice  onlv 
its  brutal  instincts,  its  streiiL^'th  an<t  cruellv.  who  would  not  im|)lore  of 
heaven  deliveriiiL;  liiiht  to  save  humanitv  fiom  degradation  so  profound  and 
vrannv  so  debasinu  ? 

True,  it  i>  oltcn    mo>t    dilllcult    to  bjllow  the  de>iL;M.-    of    l'ro\  iilcnce  m 
their  execution    throughout    the    aL!e>,   but    it    is    not    always    impossilile  to 


livine,  to    L;ues>   at    the    srcre 


j\.      II; 


ive    not    the   excesses  o 


f  Cr.eco-k 


|)olvtheism.  lor  example,  been  |iei  niilli'(l  in  orih-|-  to  icid  m.m  to  a  dealer 
and  more  r.itional  belief  f  its  shameless  iminor.dit\-  to  make  him  desiie  a 
llii,dier  life  .' 

I  conlnie  m\>elf  to  ihi-.  one  example,  not  \vi.--iiinL;  to  sa\-  a  word  that 
could  in  the  least  olfeiul  anv  one  ol  mv  hiuiored  hearers.  Iie.-ides,  as  has 
been  insinuated  above,  and  as  we  shall  sav  vet  attain,  the  coniparative  studv 
of  reli,i,'ions,  belter  than  au\-  oilier,  tcichcs  wli_it  ideas  eoiislitiile  the  com- 
1    patrinioiiv  of    humanih.  wh.it    con>(M|ueiilK-   IicIoiil;  to    human    n.iture 

he    advcicales  ol 


inoi 

and  are  conloi  ined    to    reaiilv.  lor   red    nature    is    triii 


Iterable  and  un 


lose   who   believe    m   a 


illed  law>  ill  the  exlerii.d  w  (jrld  cannot  lien-  dissent. 
(iod,  the  authoi  ol    this  n.iture,  will 


luiieve  more 


ri 

lirmlv  still,  and  diaibtless  not  less  those  who,  with  the  l!uddlii>ls,  conceive 
an  eternal  llli.iinia,  a  blind  and  immutable  law.  diawiiii;  all  lhiiiL;>  into  the 
whirl  of    ils  irresistible  action.       The    more    nelier.d,  then,  both    in    time  and 


ill  plaie.  the  consent  of  men  upon  a  do...;matie  i|ueslion,  the  more  will  the 
truth  of  such  a  widespread  notion  iiiipo.se  itself  upon  luimls  sincere  and  not 
already  lixed  upon  iirecouceived  systems. 
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It  l^L•vi(h■lll  ciii  ihriilhci  hand  that  hi  this  kiml  nf  a|)|iii'ciali(in  it  i.-- 
ncccssai\'  In  laki'  s|)Liiai  count  i>l  civili/i'd  pi'uplis,  nl  lliii>c  wIiom'  inlcili- 
ifL'iicc  lias  atlainud  a  ((.rlain  dfyivc  of  dcvil"|)nKiil.  and  unly  wvy  little  ul 
tliiisi-  iinlciiiiiiialc  Itilii's  wiiich  haw  liiirdK'  anxthint,'  u\cw  of  man  than  thi' 
liodilv  foiin.  I  come  then  to  coiisidii  llic  imporlant  side  ol  the  stihlv  of 
reliijion,  that  is  to  sa\',  the  lesiilts  it  has  to  the  jjiesenl  day  ])rodiR:e<l  and 
what  it  is  <alled  upon  to  inodiice  in  the  future. 

II<i\v  manv  points  eli.ired  up  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to  iheeontrol  exer- 
cised upon  the  lirst  exjilorers  in  this  lield  liy  those  who  came  aflei  them  and 
who  had  no  leadv-made  sv>teni  to  defend.  This  is  s|)eciall\' true  for  two 
concepts  upon  which  «e  shall  piincipallv  dwell  :  the  nature  of  religion  and 
its  origin. 

What  is  il  lh.it  has  not  heen  said  upon  these  ureal  ijuestioiis  ?  How 
inconsiderately  Ihev  have  been  treated  I  as  thou.uli  it  were  i|uestions  of 
some  secondar\',  nierelv  passiiiif  interest,  aixl  in  order  to  say  what  would  he 
flatteiinu  to  human  passion  !  Whilst  the  ureatesl  geniuses,  the  nolilesl  intel- 
lii,'eiices  have  recos,'ni/ed  the  dependence  of  man  upon  a  superior  heinu  and 
his  tinal  res|)onsiliilitv  to  the  Master  of  the  world,  reckless  .--iiirits  have  set 
themselves  far  above  these  v'leat  men,  and  decreeing  themselves  infallible, 
have  absolutelv  denied  what  human  uenius  altirnied,  and  have  soULfht  to  drai; 
men  awav  after  them,  utterlv  heedless  of  the  eternal  misfortune  they  miul'l 
briiiu  upon  iheir  followers.  I  lea\e  to  serious  and  reflective  minds  to  jiidu'e 
of  this  conduct,  and  I  limit  mvself  to  iiotini;  that  the  study  of  the  religions 
of  the  worhl  has  ifiven  the  most  solemn  disavowal  to  these  presumptuous 
|)iclensioiis. 

It  has  in  fact  demonstrated  in  a  manner  which  allows  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  religion  is  not  a  creation  of  the  ndnd  of  man,  still  less  of  a  wan- 
derir.i,'  imauination  decei\ed  by  jjliantoms,  but  that  it  is  a  principle  which 
imposes  itself  u|)on  him  everywhere  and  alwavs,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  which 
comes  back  attain  violentiv  into  life  at  the  moment  it  was  thouifht  to  be 
stilled,  which,  trv  as  one  mav  to  cast  it  off  from  him,  enters  a^ain.as  it  were, 
into  man  by  his  every  pore. 

There  is  no  people  without  religion,  how  l<iw  soever  it  ma\-  be  in  the 
scale  of  civili/ation.  If  there  be  anv  in  whom  the  religious  idea  seems 
extnict,  though  this  cannot  be  certainly  shown,  it  is  because  their  intelli- 
gence has  come  to  that  det;ree  of  degradation,  in  which  it  has  no  longer 
anylhini;  human,  save  the  capacity  of  bcint;  lifted  to  sonietliini,'  lii),dier. 

Doubtless  it  is  not  amoiiL;  idiots  that  we  are  to  seek  out  the  essential 
(liialities  of  the  human  intellect,  nor  anions  withered  and  etiolated  plants 
that  we  are  to  study  the  nature  of  vegetable  life.  No  more  are  degenerate 
heiniis  jireseryed  as  the  primo-ideal  tyjies  of  their  respective  species.  Still 
less  can  a  few  miserable  savage  tribes  be  held  as  s|)eciniens  of  the  lirst 
liiiman  beinus. 

The   explanations   that    ha\e    been   offered   of   the    religious   sentiment 
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iiilmni  in  mail,  niiu'lit   ht' iniMlilicil  ms  "  liuly  ciiiiniis  ami   aiiiiisiiii,'    ucii'   it 
iml  (|iu'sli(iii  (if  iiiall.i  ;-ii  u'lavc." 

I'dl"  .siilllc    It     i>    lll/l ,  Jli  I  /illi^     lll.^lillil.       Ill'   il   >M  ;  lull    wlli'MCC  inllU'.s  tlli.s 

iiistinil  ?      I  )riiilillf.s;>  (idiii  iialiiii'.     Ami  iialiiic,  what    i>   it?      It    i.s    H'alitv 
as  \vc  have  sai<l.     'I'iul'  iM>tin(.t  dut-s  not  din'oivc. 

J'"(ir  (itlu-r.-  n'lininii  arises  fnmi  tlu'  lu'cil  tiiaii  fX|)ciicm'cs  of  rclatioii- 
sliip  with  superior  beings.  Ciurect  a,L;aiii.  Hut  liow  has  man  conceived  the 
notion  of  being's  >;iipi  rioi  to  liimsill  if  there  are  none,  ami  wlieiice  arises 
that  natural  need  which  his  heart  /ivA,  if  it  has  its  root  in  nothint,',  a  non- 
entity ?  1:\  >iiki/o  iii/ii/,  from  nothing  iiothiiii,'  comes.  Siiall  I  speak  of  that 
"celestial  harmoiiN-  which  charms  the  soul  and  lifts  il  into  an  ideal  world," 
of  "those  visions  which  tloat  through  the  imagination  of  man,"  and  of 
other  like  fancies  ?  No,  it  would  be  to  waste  inconsideratelv  the  time  of 
mv  honored   hearers,   too   precious   to   be  taken   up  bv  such  trifles.     Let   us 


merelv  note  this  fact  fi; 


iltested   todav.      Keligious  sent  imeiits  and   con- 


te|)ts  are   innate   in    man,   they   enter    into   the   constitution 


if    1 


lis   nature. 


itself 


conies  from  its  author  and 


dut 


v  upon    man,  as  the  declaration  ol   universal  conscieiici;  attests 


.Master;  lliev  impose  themselves  as 
f  universal  conscieiici;  attests.     'I'he 


idea  of  a  being  superior  to  humanity,  its  master,  comes  from  the  verv  depths 
of  human   nature,  and   is  rendered  sensible  to  the  intellect  bv  the  s|)ectacle 


if  the 


Xo  reasonable  mind  can  suiiiiose  that   this  vast 


rid 


true  that  men  of  science,  the 


of  itself  created  or  formed  itself.  This  1 
most  hostile  to  religion,  the  moment  thev  ])erceive  some  evidence  of  design 
upon  a  stone,  however  dee]ilv  imbedded  in  the  earth,  themselves  proclaim 
Ihiil  iihiii  km  f^iisitd  hi-re.  And  this  admirable  universe,  nav,  even  that  little 
iiistrument  so  wonderful,  the  human  eve,  would  have  been  nuule  without 
anvone  jiutting  hand  to  il  1  Xo,  a  reasonable  mind  which  does  not  liglit 
against  itself  for  the  sake  of  a  svstem,  cannot  contradict  itself  to  that  degree. 


The  studies  upon  which  I  have  the  honor  of  spe 


lakii 


ig  he 


fore  the  World' 


'arliauient  ha 


ve  not  been  less  |)roducti\c  as  to  the  exp 


)lanati( 


.ftl 


le  origin 


if  religions.  l''or  ujion  this  ground,  as  upon  the  preceding,  oiiinioiis  the 
iiost  strange,  the  least  rational  and  the  most  contradictory,  have  siiccess- 
\cly  sprung  up. 

"  It  is  fear  that  has  made  tlie  gods,"  said  a  Latin  poet  alreadv  two  thous- 


and years  agi 
whatever  moves  i 
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o,  sav  others,  it  is  a  mere  tendencv  tr)   attribute   a  sold  t( 
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en,  savs  a  third,   il  is  reverence  for 


deceased  ancestors  \v 
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to  regard  them  as  superior  beings.      \  ou  are  as 


eligion  does  not  arise  fr 


slrav,  exclaims  a  fourth  v( 
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rom  any  one  or  other  of  these  or  like  causes  in  |)articu 


but  fr 


taken  together.     I'ear,  jov,  illusions,  nocturnal  vi 


th 


move-'ieiits  of  the  stars,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  contributed  .something,  each  its 
own  jjart. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  set  forth  these  different  opijiions,  still  less  to  criticise 
them.     We  cannot  however  pass  in  silence  the  system,  till  of  late  universallv 
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ill  V(ii;iu:  ill  tilt'  fill'  lliiiiUiiii,'  i'miii|i,  :i  >\>lt'ni  wIium'  luiinihilluii.s  liif.|<M  ii-al 
.studies  have  iipnioted.  I  >|H'al<  nf  llu-  llii'ory  wliiili  lins  Ihmihw  I'lj  il>  proii'ss 
frnin  the  Darwinian  system  of  I'Mihitimi,  ilir  s\siiiii  of  |iti|ui\i,il  inn^ress. 
If  you  wmilil  lielievi'  its  aulliois  ami  drli'mkis,  |ii  iiiiili\f  liiimaiiil\  had  no 
religious  seiitinieiit,  not  the  least  notion  liiat  raistd  it  aliove  main  ial  iialuie. 
Hut  feelint;  in  himself  a  liviiii;  priiuipie,  man  alliijjiili'd  llie  same  to  whatevii' 
moved  ahuut  him,  and  tiienee  arose  feliihism  and  animism,  which  merel\' 
endow  sensilile  l>eini(s  with  a  liviiii,'  piiiHipk',  and  in  somr  cases  with  inlel- 
ii^ence.  'I'll  is  thesis  once  admitted,  tiieie  w  as  tliiii  a  c|uc>lioii  oiil\  n|  |irimi 
tive  fetiehisni  and  aniinism  ;  it  was  |iro|io>ed  as  an  a\iom,as  a  lirsl  tiulh  aliove 
all  (leinonsl ration,  ayainsl  which  no  ari,'iiineiit  could  |iievail.  Tlu'V  did  not 
pereeive,  or  Ihev  did  not  wish  to  perceive,  thai  lliis  was  a  nieie  lieLiuint,'  of 
the  tjiiestion,  an  offshoot  of  the  iinaL(iiiation  without  anv  root  in  the  ux'Und 
of  facts.  'Ihcy  none  the  less  eonliniied,  however,  to  laiild  up  this  castle  of 
cards.  After  the  liist  sta,i,'e  of  fetiehisni  and  animism,  man  would  have  con- 
sidered separately  the  livini,'  |uinciples  of  the  heiiitjs  to  which  he  had  atlrili- 
uted  it,  and  this  separation  would  ha\e  ,L;iven  rise  to  the  belief  in  spirits. 
These  sjjirits  growini;  upon  the  popular  imai,'inatioii  wmild  have  hei mne 
gods,  to  whom  ultimately,  after  the  fashion  of  earthh'  empires,  they  would 
have  given  a  head.  These  gods  would  ha\e  at  first  lieen  exclusively  national, 
then  a  universal  ein|)ire  would  have  lieeii  imagined,  and  natimial  rJiuions 
would  have  at  length  ended,  as  a  last  effort  of  the  liuinan  mind,  in  unixi'isal 
religions. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  an  edilice  wonderliillv  planned  ami  peitecllv 
constructed.  This  would  ajipear  still  more  plainly  were  we  to  descrilie  in 
detail  ail  its  parts,  rnfortunatelv  one  thing  is  wanting  one  tliimi  only, 
but  essential  -that  is  <i  litlL-  i;niiii  of  Initli.  Not  only  is  the  whole  of  it  the 
fruit  of  liv|)othesis  without  foundation  in  facts,  hut  religious  studies  have 
demonstrated  all  and  each  of  its  details  to  lie  false. 

First,  fetiehisni  is  not  at  all  what  it  was  gratuitonsK  ].ieleiided  to  he. 
The  studies  of  A.B.  Willis,'  an  English  Major,  whose  ini]iartiality  is  lievoiul 
(luestion,  have  completely  |)Ut  aside  the  accredited  legend. 

He  had  set  out  for  .Vfriea,  he  himself  avows,  iinluied  with  the  iioiions 
which  form  //it'  s/oir/ioiisr  mid  ii/iii/'iiiiii/  i.A  the  greater  jiart  of  those  who 
oecu|)V  themselves  with  the  comiiarative  study  of  religions.  .\n(l  he 
expected  to  find  among  the  negroes  of  the  (lold  Coast  beliefs  and  ])ractices 
in  entire  conformity  with  his  ineconeeived  ideas,  (iieat,  then,  was  his  sur- 
prise when  he  found  out  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
fetiches  were  purely  and  sim|)ly  //if  /ionics  or  i/u'i///iii:  p/iurs  of  iiiiiiiii/ciio/ 
di-'iui/iis.  "  This  explanation,"  savs  he,  "differs  so  much  /)('///  all  //lo/  I 
/lad  read  and  /ward  upon  //le  iiia//rr,  //la/  I iiiis/nis/td  i/  i;n'ii//j'.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  examination  continued   during   many  months,  that  I  aeknowl- 

I  "  The  Tsi-spenliing  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Co.nst  of  West  .Alricn,"  hy  A.  I!.  Willis.  .M;ijr>r 
l''irst  West  Iiuli.t  Keginient. 
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ed.ijoil  im.-'L'lf  ovi'li  nine,  Nil  cMIC  ^IimiiM  \\y  >lll  pi  l.^iil  ,ll  lln-,;  1M\  hl.^l 
coiivictinli^  «iir  I'll  mill  li\  f\lrii.-.i\c  .mil  iMiilmii^ril  >li|i|i.-.  .iinl  il  u.i> 
nccCSsaiN'  fill  llir  111  ll,l\r  llir  r\  iijcliri-  nj  l.li  I-  lii.ilu  llllir>  llloU'il  III  imii'l 
to  [Hit  ;isii|c   lll\    lll-l    lik'.l^.       Miilllll>  Ufir   llrir^>.llv  In    iiHlsilur    IIU'    iil    IIU 

error.     Scvonil  liiiR's,  al.Mi,  I  llimmlil  I  liail    L;ia>|ii'i|    llir    iilii>  nl'   llir  >a\ 
ai{c.s,  and    a    iiinrc  allvnlivf    f\aiiiinaliiiii    ihumiI    in    inr   llial    I    IkuI    Ihh-ii 

eillirclv    mil    nl     llic   W.U'.       ('nllvilUnl     llV   IIicm'     l(|lralfil    l  \|HTiclHl'.-,     I     lln 

not  iicsilalc  In  >a\  :  I  im  |iiiii,'i.'r  bi'licvf  that  fi'licliisin  iia.s  (.'vor  ixisU'd,  mkIi 
as  il  is  iiiidor>lniMl  li\-  ilio  |iarlisaiiM  nf  tlif  ni'cc>>ilv  nf  a  |iriiiinrdial  fi'liiliisni. 
Certaiiih'  il  lliis  llicmv  lia>  im  nilicr  liasi>  lliaii  llii'  Mi|i|in>fi|  rflii,'iniis  .si.iU' 
of  llie  ni'ljiDi's  nf  Afrita.  il  is  iillnU  williniil  Inuiidalinii." 

'llir  Icariicil  and  liiilli  ln\  iiii,'  Majnr  ailil>  lliis  n-lk-c.  limi.  uliiili  wniild 
strike  ovciAniu-  if  llic  iUHX',-->ilic>  nl  a  |icl  svsteiii  |htiiiiIUiI  IIic  Miilli  In  he 
recogiii/cd.  This  pi  iinilivL'  fctitiiism  is  an  inipnssililo  lliiiii; ;  il  could  have 
been  prodiKX-il  nn'v  wlicii  piiiiiilivc  irliyiniis  ideas  had  ln.-.l  llieii  piepnndei 
ancc.  To  spinti/e  a  >lnne,  a  Mnek  nf  wnml.  mie  iiiiisl  lii.>l  liaxc  lielieved  in 
a  si)irit  ;  In  li.ive  llieie  iinpriMilied  a  L,'nil.  mie  niii>l  lia\e  liefnreliaiid  lielievi'd 
in  adiviiiilv.      This  i>  mere  eleiiuniarv  Iniric. 

If,  moreover,  Villi  wniilil  kimw  MHiielliiiit;  nf  llie  eniiei'pls  n|  these  so- 
called  fetich  peo|)les,  li>leii  In  lhi>  lrai,oiieiil  nf  ensmnLrnin'.  See  Imu  llicv 
here  speak  tn  their  \hh\  : 

"For  iliee.  <  •  \\  liai.  I  lia\c  ureal  Inve  I  I'rniii  ihe  u'eriii  nf  life  arnx' 
tholiLtht,  came  the  proper  iiistninieiit  of  (iod.  I'lieii  came  the  llnvvei  and  the 
fruit,  and  life  ])rnduceil  in  sjiace  the  wnrlds  nf  the  niuht.  It  w.is  iinlhiiiL:  lliat 
betjol,  that  iiolhiii^'  foreii;ii  In  all.  ihat  iinihinL;  de\nii|  nj  eli.iiiii. 

"  Xii,dU  conceived  its  yiaiii  and  llie  i,'erm  aro>e  existini^  in  itself.  It 
grew  in  obscurity,  anil  llie  s.ip  and  the  juice  of  life  beat  with  pulsations.  I 
saw  tiart  forth  light  and  the  ec.>la>v  of  life.  \lsn  llie  prnductions  of  the 
great  mie  ((iml)  s|ireadiiiu  nut  all  lliiiiL.'^.  lilled  ihe  lieaveii>  and  llieir  v.i.^l 
space." 

'I'luis  under  the  hand  nf  ( Iml  whn  e,\leiiil>  being  and  creates  it,  all  things 
S|)ring  from  nothing,  life  darts  forth  and  life  arises. 

'These  notions,  says  Max  Miiller  with  reason,  are  su|)eriorto  manv  found 
in  the  cosmogonies  of  civili/ed  |)eoples. 

False  ill  its  ba>is,  as  has  been  seen,  the  tlieorv  ol  religious  evolution  has 
been  battered  down  in  nearlv  all  its  positions  li\  the  results  of  the  iniii|)ara- 
tive  study  of  religion. 

'The  examples  of  Fu\|il.  of  India,  and  of  China  opeeiallv.  h.ive  deiiinn 
strated    that    monotheism    real,   though    iiniieifecl,    preceded    the    liiMiiiaiit 
mythologies  whose  tlevelopineiit  astonishes,  but  is  oiil\-  ion  lasiK-  e\|)laineil. 

In  Hgy|)t  the  (liviiiit\-  was  lirsl  re|)resented  b\'  the  sun.  then  liie  different 
phases  of  the  great  luminary  were  personified  and  deilied.  In  the  most 
ancient  jiortions  of  Arvan  India,  the  persmialils  nf  \',iruiiii.  with  his  imiiiu- 
talile  laws,  snars  abuse  the  fmurt's  nl   I  mba  and  I  he  oilier  de\  as,  who  have  in 
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f,'i(Ml  |);irl  (Icllirniifil  liini,  jiisl  as  lln  |u|iilfi  nf  llic  ( lic('k>  .sii;i|ilanle(l  (lie 
iii'iic  Miiciciil  l'cliiM,'iiiii  rianip>.  Aiiiuiil;  llirsr  Iwu  la>.l  |n'n|)lf.s,  ii  is  line, 
iiiimiilliri>iii  is  at  lis  jinvi'sl  ilcuicc  ;  lail  in  (liiiia,  nii  ijic  i milrai  v,  il  siiuws 
llsill  iniu'li  less  iiii|)ui  flit  lliaii  I'isiwliiii'  ami  rvrii  w  illi  a  iflalivi'  jairitv. 
Sliani,'-ti  is  ainiDsl  llu'  (lnii  of  ilir  s|iii  iliialisi  |ilii|(iMi|iliv.  'I'Ik-sl'  farts,  wc 
iiiav  casils  I'uiU'civc,  an;  i'\ri.H'ciiin,'K  I'inliairassiiii;  fm  llir  adliciriits  nf  llii' 
t'viilutiniiai  V  llu'iii'v  ;  liiit  tlK'\'  wmni  mil  <if  llii.'  ililliiiills  in  a  iiianni'i'  tlial 
|)iiiv(ilsi's  linlli  saiiiR'ss  anil  a  sinili'.  "  Il  is  liiii',"  savs  niu',  "thai  iiihikiIIu'- 
isiii  |)ifccik-il  ]i(il\  ||hm>iii  ill  I'!l;\  pljiiil  il  iiin^l  liaw  Iutm  ilsi'll  |)iii  iili'ti  hv 
lnimiliM'  aiiiinisMi."  This  "it  imisl '"  is  worth  a  iiicasun'  nf  i,'(ii<l.  Aimllicr 
aillhni-  \vhi)iii  IIk'  saiiiil  linnks  ui  llii'  ('hiiiosi'  I'liiliariass  liv  sii>laiiiini,'  the 
saiiK'  tiifiiiN,  siin|iK  iiiainl,iiii>  thai  ihi'si' aiiiioiil  woiU.-.  wiai'  iiiin|)(isi'il  in 
iIk'  tliiril  icnliiiN  luforc  our  era.  ( )nc  kmnvs  nn|  how  to  i|iialifv  siiih  incx- 
ciisalik'  assLilioiis.  Thi' tlu-sis  of  national  ilivinilios  ivfivwlKTi'  lai'ei'dint,' 
till'  iinivi'isai  ili\  initios  i>  not  nioir  .soliillv  LtroniKJi'd.  I'm-  ikmiIiit  \'ariina, 
nor  liiahnia,  nor  Sliani;-ti,  iior  Ti'iiiiii,  cvi-r  saw  llii'ir  powrr  iiiniti'i!  I)y  tlicir 
ili'votc'i's  to  a  sini,'k'  loimtiv,  Tlu'  llii-orv  thai  fear  or  ami'-iral  worshi|) 
1,'avc  hirlh  to  tlii'  u'ods,  ifi-i'i\es  in  (liiiia  tlie  most  fonnal  iiinliaciii-tion.  In 
fad,  at  the  vcrv  lirsl  iii)|ii.'aranci'  ol  this  u'rial  cin|>iri'  ii|iiin  tlu-  scene  of 
historv.  the  su|)renie  (leit\'  was  alreailv  roiisiiliied  as  the  father,  the  mother, 
not  onlv  of  the  faitiifiil.  lail  of  ihe  entire  hiinian  raee  ;  ami  the  lirst  lo  receive 
worshi|)  anioiii;  the  dead  weir  iiol  di'|iarled  lelatises,  but  kinus  and  min- 
isters, henefaelors  of  the  pecjple.  Thai  il  is  Lrratilmle  which  has  inspired 
this  worshi|).  is  ex|iressl\-  ariinncd  in  llie  (liiiiese  Kiliial. 

lint  I  must  |)ause  for  fear  of  i,'oini,'  beyond  ])ropei  limits,  I'hese  con- 
siderations will  amiilv  suhice  to  set  forth  Ihe  imporlance  of  ilie  comparative 
historv  of  reliijions,  made  under  suitable  conditions.  It  remains  for  us  to  sav 
a  few  words  about  these  conditions. 

'The  lirsl  is  clearly  that  enuncialcil  in  our  proLjrain.  Tlicse  studiesou^'ht 
to  be  serious  and  strietlv  scientilic.  They  should  be  based  upon  strict  logic 
and  a  thoiough  knowledije  of  the  oriiiinal  sources,  'loo  lonij  have  would-be 
ade|)ts  been  ,i,'ivcn  over  to  fantastic  speculations,  everywhere  seeking  an  apol- 
oiiv  for  either  failh  or  incrcdulilv.  Too  Ioiil;  have  they  limited  themselves 
to  su|)erlicial  views,  to  sumniarv  glimpses,  dwellint,'  with  ciim|)lacencv  ui)on 
whatever  might  favor  a  ])et  svslcm.  (  )r  else  thev  have  been  content  with 
documents  at  .second  hand,  whose  authors  themselves  lia<l  but  an  im])erfect 
knowledye  of  what  lliev  pretended  to  treat  as  masters. 

To-dav  the  ideas  of  the  le.irned  world  and  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
truth  no  longer  lolerale  tl;is  loo  easv  method  of  dealing  with  a  science  the 
most  important  in  its  results  that  has  ever  occu])ieil  the  human  mind.  One 
must  now  go  to  the  sources  themselves  and  to  only  the  best ;  must  consult 
native  interj)reters  and  above  all  those  who  give  assurance  of  lidelity,  of  com- 
|)lete  veracilv,  by  their  age  not  too  far  remote  from  the  facts  which  they  relate, 
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I IV  lliiii  |i(iM)ii.il  (  ii.n.K  tci,  li\  I  Ik-  |i|i»iU  oI  I  i)iii|)i'Ulici;  wIiilIi  \\\t.\  yivi',  liv 
llicii  nmiiil  iiil('>,'iilv,  I'll  . 

W'l'   llia\'  IM>ilv   IIIkIcI^I.IIkI    lll.ll   lll  khIcI    Im  lie  .iMc  lo  i  Ikkix-  .iIIIhIil,'  iIuim 

all  ami  III  ilislinvui.sli  lln'  mhih  i  s,  ll  i>  iicic^an'  In  kimu  I  In  m  mil;  hi  \  I  lie  lati- 
miav;i'  ami  llii'  liislinv,  jinlh  imliliial  ami  lilt-raiv,  nl  llir  |icii|ili'  wlmsi-  irlii;- 
ions  Ixlicis  iiiK'  would  invrsliuaU'  ami  i'\|iohi'.  Il  i>  iu'H's>ai\  lo  lie  a  spfc- 
iailsl  ami  a  >|ifiiali>l  i  oiii|iclfiil  in  lliis  >|n'iial  iiiatlcr.  Il  i>  oiiU-  wlirii  llii- 
Work  of  Mich  aiilliorl/cil  ami  iiii|iaitial  N|R'i'lali>l>  has  liui'ii  iloiu',  thai  ollu'r> 
will  he  alili'  III  draw  lioin  llu'  walcis  whiili  tluv  havf  lojlcctid, 

Il  has  Ihcii  said,  il  i>  line,  ih.it  s|)Ci-ialisl>,  loo  mm  h  oirii|iiid  wilh 
details,  lilimlcd  iviii  li\  1 1  air  diisl,  ate  ima|ialili.'  of  ihosi'  hroad  virws  w  hich 
aiv  iificssarv  to  iMiit  llw  i,'raml  I'diriits  of  xifiui'.  Win-  lids  as  trik'  as  It 
is  falsi',  w  hal  would  il  audi  ihrsi'  imii  of  lai  icai  hiiii;  vision,  orulmat 
least  think  lIu'iusi'Ki's  smh,  to  have  ronstrmlcd  an  I'dirnc  inaLjnitici'iil  in 
a|)|)L'aram'(',  if  it  is  Imilt  of  wonn  i-ati'ii  wood  and  samlsloiii',  «hi(h  Incaks 
or  i'ld|is  off  in  |iii'ci.'>  and  can  oiil\-  .-^L'rM'  lo  >licw   llic  u'loiind  uilh  riilihish  .■' 

I  low  mans  errors  lalal  to  Iriic  science  lia\e  heeii  iiro|iaualed  liv  men 
too  |)rone  to  t;eiicrali/'e  1  Thus  sonu',  seeinu  in  a  translation  of  Chinese 
liooks  that  lica\eli  and  earlli  are  the  fallu'r  and  niolhcr  of  incii,  ncilled  the 
I'ranos  and  ( iea  of  Hellas,  the  I  )\a\a|iethi\  i  of  India,  and  decided  that 
China  also  had  its  divine  |)air,  heaven  s|>ouse  and  lalliei,  the  sea  spouse 
and  inothci.  Now  iiothiny  in  more  lalse  than  t  his  i'\|)laiial  ion.  InC'hinese, 
fiimii,  "  falher-niolher."  is  a  coiiipniml  word  whose  elements  are  not  taken 
apart  and  applied  lo  disliiic!  personai,'es.  There  is  here  iiolhini,'  alioiil  a 
pair  of  .spouses,  so  miuh  .>o  ihal  in  the  lollovvinij  phrase,  il  is  said  that  the 
soveieiu"  is  fii  inn,  father-mother  of  the  people.  I  he  Chinese  author  wishes 
siinplv  to  sav  that  heaven  and  earth  sustain  and  nourish  man  as  parents 
provide  for  their  children.  .NolhinL'  more.  .Xdieu  then  to  thi>  i  elestio- 
tcrrcstial  pair. 

(  )tliers  have  >een  in  the  I  clioiit;  or  "  niieiii  "  of  the  (hinese  ihe 
nh\iii<iii  of  Ihe  Stoics  in  which  virtue  consists.  Now.  this  TcIiohl;  is  a  dif- 
leieiit  thini,'  altot;ellitr,  namely  the  state  ol  the  heait,  which  like  the  beam 
of  a  halaiice,  keeps  alwavs  in  tlu'  middle,  incliiiiiiL'  iK'ither  lo  the  riylit  nor 
to  Ihe  left,  Ihal  is.  vvillioiil  anv  desire  of  exterior  things. 

Manv  also,  amoni;  those  for  c^amiile  who  have  treated  of  the  religions 
of  China  and  India,  have  drawn  from  the  sources  without  due  regard  to 
their  dilfercnl  c|iochs  andoriuiiis,  confoiindinu' aues  and  countries  and  races, 
and  inakiiiL;  of  the  relii,'ious  historv  ol  these  lands  the  most  inextricalile  hotch- 
|)oteli  ever  produced  liv  human  pen.  We  have  seen  even  an  aikiiowledued 
Chine.se  sclmlai  present  as  an  aiiliipic  work,  as  a  source  haviiiL;  escaped 
the  influences  of  ( 'oiifucianisin,  the  Chinese  Ritual  I  I  ,i-Ki )  (  oin|)iled  and 
almost  entirelv  invented  in  the  thiol  cenlurv  lieioie  our  era,  and  the  greater 
])art  of  which  is  made  up  of  discourses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Confucius. 

We  have  likewise  seen  a  I'leneh  magistrate  tlood  the  world   with   pain- 
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|ililil>  in  wlilili  III'  ill  iiKiii^h.ili'il  l>\  iili'il  li'Nl-^  lli.il  llir  (  liii>li,iii  liililc  li.,il 
ImtM  iu|iit'il  ll'illl  llir  >;ii  nil  iiiiiik?.  Ill  Inili.i.  Nuu  IIum'  l(\l>\vrli'  .ill 
I.iIm'.  N'lilllillL;  i>  liillllil  III  IIk'III  JIIIhIil:  IIh'  llliilllllllrllls  ul  ltli||;l.  Ami 
uliii  lull  a  >|ii'ri:ilisl   inillil  iIim  nM'l    .illil  ilclluillii  r  llir  li.ilnl  ' 

riiis  It'ail.^  ii!^  In  ('lln^|lK'l  llir  .m'ciiihI  iiiiiilitiuii  fm  llic  strimts  hlllilv  iif 
llir  I  iilil|i;il;lli\f  lii-liil  A'  iif  Irliiiiuns  ;  il  is  llir  ncifssilN'  nl  |ifllitial  illL!  mii'Si'lf 
Ullll  llir  >|iilll   III   llic  |irii|ilr   \sl|ii  Imiil  llir  iiliji'il   iif  |i,ll  I  iilll.ll    li'X'aiill.       Il 

i.s  iii'(:t'>!<ai A,  a>  il  wcii'.  In  IliiiiU  with  llii'ii  iiiiihI  ami  In  mc  with  llioii'  cvi's, 
inakiliL;  ciiliif  ali-liai  limis  nl  micV  nwii  iilca^,  imilcr  jiaiii  nf  M'l'iiii,'  cvi'iv- 
IIiIiil;  in  ,i  lal,->f  lii.;lil  a>  nlu'  xts  naliirc  lliiiiiii.'li  a  cnlnicil  L;la>>.  ami  nl 
Iniinint,'  n'lii;inii>  iilraNllic  innsl  rniiiu'niis,  ami  nficn  r\in  llic  iiin>l  iiiiiii>l. 
Wlial  l-'.inn|n'nii  I  niilil,  ln|- (■\aMi|ilc,  fmin  an  cxail  iinlinii  nl  llic  SiIiAimU, 
llic  licilii;  null  liciia:  n|  llic  jiialiiiiaiis  Iwliirli  is  iml  llial  nl  llci,'cl|.  m  llic 
A'/// of  lllf  (IliniM-,  III    nf  llic  />//i/r)//i/  nf  llic   I'llldilllisls,  if    lie  hail  lint    ll|inll 

tlu'su  inncc|ils  iMcrisc  ami  inin|)lclc  iilcas  ?  N'nw  In  ac(|iiiii'  tlicni  niic 
must  iiiaki'  liil'iilii  iiiMi  nf  Ilis  iiwii  (  nm ciiliniis.  aiiil  ilicain  with  Ihi-si'  pcii- 
plos  ;  lie  iiiii-l  al.sii,  as  is  naliirallv  umlcistnnd,  have  an  I'xait  knnwledi;*'  nf 
thciiniaiiiici  nf  s|icakini,',  nf  their  lani,'iiam;  ami  ils  pcniliar  tciins. 

I'liil  In  airiw  al  l,'ii>  il  is  iicct'ssaiv  licsidcs  In  stiiilv  all  iclii,'inns,  c\cn 
tliiisc  wc  nia\  In  luvc  In  lie  I'liliiclv  false,  with  ]nifeet  ini|iai(ialily,  and,  I 
wniild  say  even,  willi  a  eerlaiii  ssnipathy.  We  are  teinpled  to  hiok  upon 
them  as  iiure  pnnliii  I-.  nf  man's  pervcrsitv,  nf  his  passions,  of  the  amhitinn 
nf  >i.|iic  prisniiaue  iMyci  Ini'  I  ('III  iw  II,  e  Veil  nl  llic  deiiinii.  'I'liere  ale 
eeltaiiiU'  snmc  u  linsc  niinin    is    far  fmiii    lieiiiu    pure;    liesides  iiiv    hniinied 
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linl   lie  all    at   lln'  same    time 
line  aiiiiiiiv'  llieiii.  and  llic  iiiiiiilirr  niiir-t  \>v  riiiisiileralilc,  are  fniinded 


Nil  niie  will.  I  lliiiiL,  pieleml  lli.il  <inil  e.in  lie  al  llic  same  lime 
jiipiler.  I'lialinia,  Si\a,  Sliaiiias,  Aniilaiilia,  eU  .,  lie.,  nr  tlial  lie  aiitlinr- 
i/es  upnii  the  1  miller-,  nl  llic  (  ianu'es  nr  nl  llic  I  Ilia  ill,'  11  n,  what  he  forbids  as 
a  eiimc  ai,'ainsl  iialiiic  at  Uiiiiic  nr  al  \\'asliini;tnii,  or  that  lie  has  in  the 
sailic  \\a\'  seiil  ii|iiin  eailh  his  (lirisl  a.lid   Mnliaiiiliicd. 

In  aii\  I  ase,  if  the  lirst  tn  iiiaUe  iniiovatiniis  without  mission,  to  deiiv 
( iiid  Ihiiiiiv'h  fear  nr  riipiilil\-,  leinkred  themselves  i^rii'vouslv  culpalile,  wc 
caniinl  jiiilLtc  the  sami'  nl  iiieii  wlm,  raised  in  a  rclininii  in  which  tlii'V 
sinceicis'  lielicNc,  are  nut  leadv  In  alia.ndnii  il  unless  an  irresistible  I'on- 
victinii  nf   lluir  nblit^alinn   to  do  sn,  lakes   possession   nl    their  souls.      The 


asi'ctie,  faithful    to    his    diitv.  discip 


Ic   of  a    rcliyioii   which 


wc    know   to  be 


false,  but  which  he  thinks  true  and  licav  en  inspired,  cerlainlv  merits  our 
esteem  and  sviiipatlr,'  sn  liuii,'  as  we  do  imi  kimw  that,  he  lesisls  an  interior 
liylit  which  clearU   unveil;    to  him  llic  cinpliiU'ss  nf  his  ])raclices. 
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fffiirls  wiiii'h  ^.|l^lll^'  flcnn  tlic  hi'.iil  and  nn  slinii;lil  In  llic  miiiI.  'i'lif  lir.iit 
ulltc  KllilRil,  llic  l.l>l   Ifdoillil  111  lilt'  loilliNS  (il  llic  Milll  i~  t'M|ilillril 

Kcsidi's,  liiiw  iniiiiv  clcviili'd  lliiiiii(lils,  aiinui.dilc  iii.i\iiii<  .lU'  \<i  In' 
fiiiiiid  ill  (I'llain  saci'i'd  l)ii<ii\s  nf  rcliuinns  vcrv  far  (iniii  niii  unmi.  I  lie  Sln> 
III  llic  (  iiiiit'M',  llic  sacred  I  haul  nl  llliai;avad  ( lila  m  icvclaliuii  -  nl  Kii>liii.t 
III  Ills  failliliil  ilis(  ijilc,  llic  laws  III  Mann,  Im  iiislaiKi',  wmild  mi|i|iI\  ii-> 
iiiaiiv  cxaiii|i|cs  11  time  |iciiiiitlci|  inc  In  iiiscil  tliciii  in  llii>  diMuiiiM'. 

Id  lis  liciiin  Ik'Ic,  il  wc  wiiiild  sec  llic  inilli  iliuniiti"  llic  eves  nl  Ihosc 
\\  lin  JiHik  ii|iiiii  llicsL'  siu  red  liiiiiiss  as  ins|)ired.  jliv'se  luiiilil  L;liin|isc^  nl 
Inilli,  these  treasiiies  so  |)ieeiiiii.s,  ieeei\ed  lliiin  liieil  lallieis,  will  yii  al|\  aii| 
lliciii  in  lindini.'  ai;:iiii  llic  line  wav.  Nu  mic  nf  iiin  ia\  n  lailli  will  liave,  I 
am  ciinriilcnl,  llic  \\<  akness  1(1  lie  tiniilili  d  al  lliese  |Miinls  ul  resciiililam  c, 
I  licv  siiii|il\  slmw  that  lcliL;iiiu.s  and  nmial  ideas  are  llie  enmiiiiin  i{iiiiil  nl 
liuinanil\,  cnmiiiL,'  In  iis  Irmn   naliire,  and  llinniwdi   il   fmni    iliIiiic's  Aiitlim. 

I'eniiil  me  In  >ay  lliis  unrd  in  i  niieliisinii  :  M\  IpiiiIicis  in  mn  inmiiinii 
C'rcalnr  and  lallief  wliu  imw  lisleli  In  me,  ue  an-  \el  lai  a|>ail  li\  llie 
di\cisilv  III  niir  lielicfs,  li'l  Us  ill  Icast  draw  iican  r  In  niic  innilii  i  jmni  llie 
pleselll  In  llial  lilntliel  K  |n\e  w  liiell  is  nl  nl  del  1 1 1  \  llie.  IIliIIIiiic  he  l|n 
IniiLJiT  aninliL;  Us  |)re|inssessinns,  anti|ialllii's  nl  laee  n|  dm  tune.  S  nU  sec 
that  ue  ' 'III  isliaiis  studv  vniir  dnetiiiies,  and  ue  uisii  In  dn  il  uilli  jiisijee 
and  v'nnd  will.  N  nil,  nil  Milir  |i.lll,  sllldv  nil  Is,  slildv  ^e|■inl|sl\  tile  (  111  l.sl  i,i  n 
lailli,  till'  Catlinlie  faith;  and  these  last  umds  1  address  alsn  in  nin  lirnljiers, 
(luistiaii  like  nuisclvcs,  liiit  se|iarated  Imni  us.  Sliid\  il  iml  in  the  wniks 
nt  thnse  U  hn  111  Isrcpl  cseiit  il,  llnl  nj  thnse  ulin  dn  lint  leeni;ni/e  il>  i  hlllii-; 
lull  III  the  unrks  nf  its  autlmri/cd  re|>resentatives,  nf  its  l<'i,'itiiii.ite  iiiler- 
|iieteis.  Nn  Iniiuer  allnu  \  nurse  Ives  In  he  Inld.  fnr  c^amiile,  thai  (  allinln  > 
adnrc  the  saints,  uliilst  in  llicir  e\es  the  must  e\alted  aiiiniii,'st  llirm,  e\en 
the  \'iri,'iii  .Mntlier  nf  ('lirisl.  are  hill  |iiirc  erealurcs,  u  Im  nuc  all  their 
1,'rcalncss  In  the  divine  will.  Nn  Iniiuei  allnw  'ha I  i n fall ilii Ills,  -n  ri  sti  ielcd, 
ri;ci)),'lli/ed  li\  nlir  (lilinli.  In  lie  eniifniinded  in  vmir  |iiese!i(e  uilli  alisniiitc 
iiicrr.ini'v  and  even  iiii|icie,iliilit v. 

Let  triilli,  Inve.  the  service  nf  mir  eniiinmn  Master  and  I'ather  u  Im  is  in 
heaven,  lie  niir  cniniiinii  ijnnd,  whilst  ue  lin|ic  thai  niie  dav  nia\'  lie  ri/ali/id 
the  wnrds  nf  the  I  )iviiie  'I'cacher  of  men,  that  the  earth  will  have  lint  mic 
tniiifiie  In  |iraisc  its  Ciealnr,  and  Iml  niie  sliee|i  fuhl  uhere  its  eliildreii  uill 
liud  theniseUes  liniind  tnu'ctlier  in  a  iiiiinii  nl  tliniiL;lit  as  well  as  nl  lieail. 
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si-Riors  s■l"^l)^•  oi-  ai.i.  ki-i.icions. 

I'.\'   MK'~.  I'.i  i/.,\   K.  SiNiuj-tiAMi,   I'll.!).,  1)1-   Ann   Aukhk,   Mimi. 

M\  llu'.si.'-  Iic;irs  tlif  iMi|irc»  uf  llic  niiu  ti'ciilh  criiliirs-  llu'  (uiilurv  ,^/;- 
ixiilliiiii  III  sciunlilK'  rcscauli  :inil  .■la^.■^i^ll'alillll,  uliitli  lias  t;i\oii  u;-  \\w 
IH'W  k'ssuii.s  of  iIr'  Iclcsc'ipu,  llu'  >!)'■>  tiDscnpc  anil  .-U'llar  i>liiitc)i,'ra(iliv  ;  llii- 
iicu'  (.'aitli  'if  l;cii|  luv,  i.lK-iiii>lrv,  miiK'ial<it;\'.  JMilain-  ami  /nuidi^'A- ;  and  llu- 
iK'u  lumianilv  ol  flhiKiiiiLiv,  |<liilMliiL,'v,  iomIkiIhu'v  ami  liit-iuiiiLrv. 

\\  hat  is  llic  \aliK'  ul  llii>  umk  ':  I  am  aski-il  In  n'sixmii  uiils'  Inr  '■p.. 
iic]iarliiifnl  nf  it.  naiiK'K  -lliat  ul  liitTii|i)t,'\-,  or  iho  c(iin|)aiali\c  sludv  .if 
ifliLridiis. 

What  i>  llir  value  ami  iiii|Miil::iR:c  uf  a  inin|iaiati\ i'  .-ludv  of  ri-liL;i(in,'  ? 
W'iial  k'ssiiiis  has  it  tu  triKli  .■'  I  niav  aiis\vi-r,  lii^l.  thai  lli'-  itsiills  uf  liit-r- 
uluiiy  furiii  ]iarl  uf  iIk'  mval  ImhIv  uf  sfu-ntitiL-  Inilii,  and  a.-  such  iia\f  a 
iccuuni/cd  srinilili.-  \ahn-  a>  lu'l|iini,'  lu  (.(iinjik-k'  a  kilowlodi^'e  uf  man  and 
Ills  fn\  iiuiiiiRiit  ;  and  1  shall  allciii|il  lu  .--huw  ihal  a  .ciKiiis  sliidv  liv  an 
ink'HiLjcnl  imlijic  ul  iIr-  l;umI  nias>  ul  !  iri>  alrraih  L;atlu-rrd  i  uiu-e'inini,' inusi 
uftho  vfliuiiiiis  uf  llu-  wuild  will  jiriiM-  ul  .;u'ai  valiu-  in  al  iL:'i>l  Iwu  diivc- 
liun>  lii>l,  as  a  moans  u|  ;^L-noial  ;  scl'uimI,  a>  a  im-aii>  uf  ixliL;iuii>  i  ul',')ri.-. 
Malllicw  Aniuld  di'llncs  (  ulliin-  ,i>  "  'Jk'  ai.i|iiaiiuini;  uiilsi-Kcs  wilii  thr  liol 
Ihat  h.is  lifon  Uiiuuii  ami  said  in  lIu'  uurhl.aiid  thus  willi  llic  hi>tui\'  uf  ihc 
hiiiiian  .-.|)iril."      This  is  a  iiini'l(.-i.Mjri-ri.-ntm\'  list-  ui  the  wui'l. 

IIr-  l\unian>  wuiild  lia\r  ii-.<.-d  in.-.t(.ad  "  iniin.inil  ;.-.  '  ur.  uiili  an  i'.in,'- 
lish  [ihiral.  "Iho  miiiiaiiilic.-,"  lu  r\|>H'.>.s  a  ruiic- jiundiiiL,'  llu  .lylil.  'llu.' 
srhuulnn'ii.  adu]iliiR;  the  I  .aliii  Icnn,  liiiiiu-d  il-  .i|i|ili.  aliun  lu  iht-  lanuaaiirs, 
literal  uix'.  hislui\-.  ait.  ami  .ireh  iului,'v  ul  (  Ireeri  and  kunR-.  assuniinu  that 
thitlici'  the  \\<'ild  mii.^l  luiik  lui  the  must  eiiliudiUnini,'  and  hiimaiii/ini,'  inllu- 
I'lues,  and,  in  Ihiii  Use  ul  iiie  \\  uid,  euiitiasl  iiii;  tln'^e  as  hiiinan  |iiudiiets 
uilh  "  di\  iiiil  \'."  wliieli  euiii|iU-led  the  eiiile  ul  seliulaslie  knu\vied_L;e.  liul 
llic'  uuild  ul  l!ie  niiieleenlh  iriiliii\'  !>  laiL;er  than  ih.it  uf  niedi.i'sal  i'',iiiu|,e, 
.ind  we  ma-  well  thank  \|i.  Aniuld  lur  a  mw  wmd  >iiile(l  I"  the  new  limes. 
C  ultiire  ,iei)uaililiiiL;  uuiseKes  wilh  the  lie--!  lli.it  li.is  lieeii  kiiuwii  ,u  d  s.iiu 
in  the  world,  and  Uiiis  with  the  hisluiA  uf  ilie  luinian  s|iiiil.  This  will 
iei|llire  u-  t..  knuw  a  ure.it  liud\-  u|  lileialuie;  lull  when  w  i-  iiiuiiiie  lur  the 
liesi  ne  shall  liiid  uuiseUes  euillluiiled  l'\  a  \ast  imis.  uf  reliyiuiis  litera- 
tuie,  lluiie-i  wa-  a  me, it  relii;iiiiis  |iuel.  Ilesiud  ,il.-u.  The  eential  idea  in 
all  the  eieal  diain.i.-  ul  .Vlselnliis.  Su|ihuelt'>,  and  I'm  i|)ide,-,  w.is  i(dii:iuii.^, 
.Hid  llu  uiie  need  hu|ie  lu  |jenell.lte  liellealll  the  r-uil.i<e  u|  an\  ul  llir--e  w  liu 
lias  nui  a  s\  iii|i.itlieiie  aci|iiaiiilaiRe  wi'li  llu  reli^iua->  ideas,  iinlli^,  and 
jii\thu;ui,'it  s    uf     tin;    Ciieeks.       |)aiile'-    "niviiii.    ('uim'd\"    and    .\liilul^^ 
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"  I'iiiadisc  Lost"  arc  luligimis  pucins.  to  wad  which  iiik'Hiuciiilv  one  iiiiist 
have  an  acijiiaiiilaiice  with  medianal  iiivtholoL,'y  and  niodein  I'lotuslant  liic- 
ologv.     "  Fallot"  is  a  religious  |)(ieni. 

Then  llieie  are  the  great  liihies  of  the  world,  the  (,'hri^.tian  and  Jewish, 
Ihe  .Mohammedan  and  Zoroastriaii,  the  Brahman  and  IJuddhist,  and  tiie  two 
Chinese  saered  bouUs.      It  is  of  these  hooks  that  I'juerson  sings: 

Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  l)u:<len  of  the  liihie  old  < 
The  litanies  of  nations  came. 
I.dve  the  volcano's  tongue  of  llame, 
L'|)  from  the  burning  core  below, 
Tlie  canticles  of  love  and  woe. 

lie  who  would  be  cultured  in  Matthew  An  ild's  st-i:«;  of  being 
ac(|uainte(l  with  the  historv  of  the  human  spirit  niusi  know  llit>-  books,  and 
this  r.T'ans  a  patient,  careful  study  of  the  growth  and  de\elo|)iiicrii  '  rites, 
svinbols,  nivlhs  and  mvthologies,  traditions,  creeds  and  ])rie^Mv  oni'^rs, 
through  long  centuries  of  time,  fron\  far  away  primitive  naliire  worship  U(i  to 
the  elaborate  ritual  and  develo|)ed  liturgv  which  d.  iianded  the  written 
book. 

Jjut  religion  is  a  living  power  and  not.  theieh've,  to  be  coiiliiied  to  book 
or  creed  or  ritual.  .\ll  these  religion  called  into  being,  and  is  itself,  there- 
ft)re,  greater  than  anv  or  all  of  them.  So  far  from  being  conlined  to  book  and 
creed  and  ritual,  religion  has  proved,  in  the  word  of  Dr.  C.  1'.  Tide,  one  of 
Ihe  most  potent  factors  in  human  history;  it  has  founded  and  overthrown 
nations,  united  and  divuled  empires;  has  sanctioned  the  most  atrocious 
d('eds  and  the  most  cruel  customs;  has  inspired  l.ieautilul  ae!s  (jf  heroism, 
self-renunciation  and  devotion,  and  has  oeeasioHed  the  most  sanguinarv 
wars,  rebellions  ami  persecutions.  It  has  brought  freedom,  ha|)|)incss 
and  peace  to  nation,--,  and,  anon,  has  proved  a  partisan  of  tvrannv,  ncjw 
calling  into  existence  a  brilliant  civilization,  then  the  ileadiv  foe  to  progress, 
science  and  art.  .Ml  this  is  a  jiart  of  the  world  historv,  and  the  student  who 
ignores  it  or  ])asses  over  lightlv  the  religious  motive  underlving  it  is  thereby 
obsruring  the  hidden  causes  which  alone  can  explain  the  outer  fads  of 
history. 

Aj^ain,  the  liumuu  spiiit  has  ever  delighted  to  ex])ress  itself  in  art.  True 
culture,  therefore,  requiies  a  knowledge  of  art.  lint  to  know  the  world's  art 
without  first  knowing  the  world's  religions  would  be  to  read  Homer  in  the 
original  before  knowing  the  (ireek  alphabet.  W'hv  the  vaslness  and  ghjoni 
of  the  Fgvptlan  temples?    The  ap|>roaches  to  them  through  long  rows  of 
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earth  loving  (Ireek  temple,  with  all  its  beaulv  and  ad(jrnment  external? 
What  is  the  central  thought  in  (Jreek  sculpture?  Why  does  the  mediivval 
cathedral  climb  heavenward  itself,  with  its  massive  towers  atul  turrets  ? 
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What  is  the  mcaniiii^  of  the  tower  temples  of  ancient  Assyria  ami 
Babylon,  anil  the  nios(|iies  and  niin.iiels  of  Woiurn  Asia?  All  are  symbols 
of  religious  life,  and  are  blind  and  meanini,dess  willioul  an  umlerstandinj,' of 
that  life.  Hint  out  the  architecture  and  siiil|)ture  whose  inotiye  is  strictly 
religious,  ami  how  ijreat  a  blank  remains?  fainting  and  music,  too,  have 
been  the  lianilniaidens  of  religion,  and  cannot  be  mastered  in  their  full 
depths  of  meaning  save  by  one  who  knows  sonielliing  ol  tlie  religious  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  gave  them  birth  :  eloquence  has  found  ils  deepest 
inspiration  in  sacred  llieme>;  and  pliilosi)|)liv  is  only  the  atleni|)t  of  the 
intellect  to  formulate  what  the  heart  ot   man  has  felt  after  and  found. 

I,et  a  student  set  liimself  tliL'  task  of  becoming  intelligent  concerning 
the  philosophic  speculations  of  the  world,  and  he  will  soon  lind  that  among 
all  peoples  the  earliest  speculations  have  been  of  a  religious  nalui<-,  and  that 
out  of  lli'se  philosophy  arose.  If,  then,  he  would  understand  the  develoj)- 
nienl  of  phil(}Sopliy.  he  must  begin  with  the  development  of  the-  religious 
consciousness  in  ils  begir.nmus  in  the  Indo  (lermanic  race,  the  Semitic  race, 
ani.  in  Christianity.  Dr.  I'tleiderer  shows,  in  his  "  I'hilosophy  of  Keligion 
on  the  Basis  of  Its  i  fistory  :  " 

There  coukl  have  been  no  distinct  ])hilosophy  of  religion  in  the  ancient 
world,  because  nowhere  did  religion  appear  as  an  indepen.lent  fact,  clearly 
distinguished  .iliiic  from  j)oiitics,  art  and  science.  This  condition  was  tirst 
fulhlled  in  ( diristianity.  But  no  philosophy  of  religion  was  possible  in 
mediaeval  Christian'ly,  because  independent  scientific  inyesligatifin  was 
impossible.  .Ml  thinking  was  dominated  either  by  dogmatism  or  by  an 
undefined    faith. 

If  the  germs  of  a  philosophy  of  leligion  maybe  found  in  the  theoso|)liic 
mysticism  and  the  anti-scholastic  |)hilosophy  of  the  renaissance,  its  real  begin- 
nings are  to  be  found  not  earlier  than  the  eighieenth  century.  l!ul  uliat  a 
magnilicent  array  of  names  in  the  two  and  a  ([uarter  centuries  since  S|)ino/a 
wrote  his  iheologico-political  treati.se  in  1670  I  S|'ino/a,  leibnil/,  l.essing, 
Kant,  Herder,  <">i>ethe,  I'"ichte,  Schleiermaclier,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and,  if  we 
woidd  follow  the  tendencies  of  ])hilo,-,ophic  religious  thought  in  the  present 
day,  l'"euerbach,  Comte,  Strauss,  Mill,  .Spencer,  .Matthew  .\rnold,  Hermann 
Schopenhauer.  Von  Harlniann,  l.oi^c.  Kdward  Caird,  John  (aird.and  Marti- 
neau.  No  stu.ienl  who  aspires  to  an  acquaintance  with  philosophy  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  thinkers  and  their  tinjughts,  but  to  follow  most 
inlelligenllv  the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  lie  will  need  a  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  hierology  through  the  careful,  painstaking,  conscientious 
work  in  the  study  of  different  religions,  as  has  been  made  b',  such  scholars 
as  Max  Midler,  C.  1'.  Tieh  ,  Kueneii,  Urnesl  Kenan,  .\lbert  Rdville,  I'rof. 
Robertson  .Smith.  Keiiouf,  l.a  Saussave  and  Sayce. 

If  religious  tliouirht  and  feeling  i--  tlni--  bound  u|)  with  the  literature, 
art  and  philosophv  (»f  the  world,  not  les>  clo.--e  is  the  relation  lo  the  language, 
social  and  politic  .d  institutions,  and  morals  of  humanity.  It  is  sacretl 
names   (piile  as  oiwn  as  any  other  woril.i  which  furnish  the  |)hilologist  his 
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links  in  the  ch;iii)  of  jjioofs  of  i'L'lationslii|)  liflwocn  l;uiv;iiiii;cs.  Il  iloi-s  not 
need  a  Herbert  Spencer  to  jioint  out  liiat  pulilical  instilulions  and  offices  are 
freciuently  related  to  religion  as  effect  to  cause  ;  flic  kintj's  touch  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  of  kinvjs  are  only  survivals  Ironi  the  days  of  the 
medicine  man  and  heaven-horn  chief. 

The  (juestion  concerning  the  relations  of  religion  to  ethics  is  a  living 
one  in  modern  thought.  One  class  of  thinkers  insists  that  ethics  is  all 
there  is  of  religion  that  can  he  known  or  can  he  of  value  to  man ; 
another  that  ethics  if  lived  will  of  necessity  hlossoni  out  into  religion,  since 
religion  is  onlyelhics  touched  with  emotion  ;  another  that  religion  and  ethics 
are  two  distinct  things  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other,  and 
still  others  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  high  and  persistent  moral  life  pos- 
sihle  without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  no  high  and  worthv  religion  pos- 
sihle  without  an  accompanying  high  miralitv;  that,  whatever  mavhe'true  in 
low  conditions  of  civilization,  anv  religion  adajjled  to  high  civilization  must 
he  ethical,  and  anv  ethical  [)rece|)ls  c)r  princi])les  which  are  helpfully  to  con- 
trol men's  lives  must  he  rooted  in  faith.  .V  wide  and  carefid  study  of  the 
world's  religions  ought  to  throw  light  u])on  the  prohleni. 

C.  1'.  'I'ieL',  fnjm  his  study  in  this  field,  coiuludes  that  though  differing 
greativ  among  themselves  in  all  other  ways,  all  religions,  even  the  oldest 
and  poorest,  must  have  shown  some  faint  trace'.-,  at  least  of  awakening  moral 
feeling.  From  an  early  ^)eriod  moral  ideas  are  comhined  with  religii  us  doc- 
trines, and  (he  old  mythologies  are  modified  in  them.  Fthical  atlrihutes  are 
ascrihed  to  the  gods,  especially  the  highest.  Later,  hut  only  in  the  higher 
nature  religions,  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  ahslractioTis  are  personified 
and  worshiped  as  divine  heings.  If,  however,  the  ethical  elements  acquire 
the  upper  hand,  so  that  they  hecome  the  predominating  principle,  ihen  the 
nature  religion  dies  and  the  way  is  preijared  for  an  ethical  religious  doctrine, 
/.  e.,  a  doctrine  of  salvation. 

What  are  the  historic  facts  in  the  case?  Have  religion  and  morality 
had  a  conie!n])oraneous  development  and  in  conjunction,  or  has  the  history 
of  the  two  run  on  distinct  and  divergent  lines  ?  Who  shall  answer  authori- 
tatively save  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions?  Let  ns  (juestion  some 
such.  "  All  religions,"  says  C.  I'.  Tiele,  "  are  either  race  leligions  or  relig- 
ions proceeding  fioin  an  individual  founder  -the  foriner  are  nature  religions, 
the  latter  ethical  religions.  In  the  nature  religions  the  supreme  gods  are 
the  mighty  powers  of  nature,  and  though  there  are  great  mutual  differences 
between  them,  some  standing  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  others,  th^; 
oldest  and  ])ooiest  must  have  shown  some  faint  traces,  at  least,  of  awakening 
moral  feeling.  In  son\t  a  constant  and  remarkahle  progress  is  also  to  he 
noliceil.  (iods  are  more  and  more  antliro|)omor|>hized,  ritis  humanized. 
I'rom  an  earlv  period  moral  ideas  are  comhined  with  religious  doctrines,  and 
the  old  mythi  fogies  are  moiliried  hv  them,  l.lhical  atlrihutes  are  ascriheti 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  highest.     Nay,  ethical  as  well   3j«  intellectual 
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abstractions  are  |)ersonirie(l  and  worshiped  as  divine  heini;s.  ttiit,  as  a  rule, 
this  happLMis  only  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  nature  worshij).  Nature 
religions  can  for  a  long  time  i)ear  the  introduction  into  tlieir  mythologies  of 
moral  as  well  as  esthetic,  scientilic  and  pliilosophical  notions;  and  tliev  are 
unable  to  shut  them  out,  for  if  thev  did  so  thev  would  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  leading  classes  among  the  more  civili/ed  nations. 

If,  however,  the  ethical  elements  acquire  the  upper  hand  so  that  thev 
become  the  predominating  principle,  then  the  old  forms  break  in  twain  by 
the  too  heavy  burden  of  new  ideas, and  the  old  rites  become  obselete  as  being 
useless.  Then  nature  religion  inevitably  dies  of  inanition.  When  this  cul 
minating  point  has  been  reached  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  an 
ethical  religious  doctrine. 

Kthical  religions  are  communities  brought  together,  not  by  a  common 
belief  in  national  traditions,  but  by  the  common  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  salva 
tion,  and  organized  with  the  aim  of  maintaining,  fostering,  pro|)agating  and 
practicing  that  doctrine.  This  fundamental  doctrine  is  considered  by  its 
adherents  in  each  case  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  he  who  revealed  it  an 
inspired  prophet  or  son  of  God. 

These  ethical  religions  Tiele  divides  into  national,  or  particularistic,  and 
universalistic.  The  latter,  three  in  number,  are  the  dominant  religions  in  the 
world  to-dav.  (Jf  these  Islamism  has  emphasized  the  religious  side,  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  (jod,(jpposing  to  it  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  has  thus 
neglected  t(j  develop  minals.  buddhism, on  the  contrary,  neglects  the  divine, 
preaches  the  final  salvati(jn  of  man  from  the  miseries  of  existence  through  the 
power  of  his  own  self-renunciation,  and  as  it  was  atheistic  in  its  origin  it 
soon  becomes  infected  by  the  most  fantastic  mythology  anti  the  most  childish 
superstitions.  Christianity  in  its  fountier  did  full  justice  to  both  the  divine 
and  human  sides;  if  the  greatest  commandment  was  love  to  (iod.the  second 
was  like  unto  it,  viz,  love  to  man.  Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  C  1'.  I'iele's 
account  of  the  mutual  historical  relations  of  ethics  and  religion. 

Albeit  Reville  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  "Prolegomena  of  the  History 
of  keligioiis  "  to  the  same  <|uestion.  lie  finds  that  morality,  like  reiigion, 
began  very  low  down  to  rise  very  high  ;  thai  with  morality  as  with  religion 
we  must  recogni/e  in  the  human  mind  a  spontaneous  dis|)osition,  sui 
i;enerls,  arising  from  its  natural  convlilution,  destined  to  expand  in'  the 
school  of  experience,  but  which  that  ■    hool  c.ui  never  create. 

With  the  entrance  of  m  )ral  pre|)ossessions  into  reb«ion,  life  beyond  the 
tomb  becomes  a  place  of  divine  rewards,  and  thus  orii^inates  a  new  chapter 
of  religions  history.  I'nder  monotheism  the  comnTticjii  between  religion 
and  morality  becomes  still  closer.  Here  evervthmg  the  physical  world, 
liuman  society,  human  |)evsiii)alil\  has  but  one  all  powerful  ma>ter.  Mor.U 
order  is  his  work  by  the  same  iiirhl  and  as  completely  as  ph\>ical  order. 
(Micdience  to  the  moral  law  becomes  then  essentially  a  itiittiou.-.  dulv.  Con- 
seijuer.tly  the  religious  ideal  rises  and  becoitiies  purified  at  the  same  lime  as 
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tlie  inoriil  iilcali     We  may  even  sav  that,  in  the  (jDSpel,  reliifion  and  nmral- 
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theistic  principle  and   the    altinitv  (jf  nature  hctweei 

relii;icin  of  Jesus  moves  on  independen.lv  of  doi,'ma  and    (jf    rite 
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iisks  Keville,  and  answers  :  "  In  a  Ljeneral  way  we  niav  say  that  the  cluu- 
ai'teristic  of  the  religious  sentiment,  when  it  is  associated  with  another  ele- 
ment of  human  life,  is,  to  render  this  I'leineiit  iniuh  m  ire  intense  and  m:ire 
powerful.  l''roin  this  simple  observance  we  have  the  ritjht  to  conclude  that 
as  a  .1,'eneral  rule  morality  i,'ains  in  attractiveness,  in  p  iwer  and  in  .strength 
by  its  alliance  with  relii,'ion.'' 

True,  unenlii,ditened  relii,'ion  has  sometimes  perverted   the  moral  sense 
litv  to  a  utilitarian   calculation.      Most   of  the   reliijions 
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viiliial  point  of  view,  "the  (|uestion  wliich   the    spiritual    tribunal  of  each  of 
us  is  alone  iiualilied  to  decide  is,   whether  we  oui,dit  not  to  conu'ratulatc  the 


man   who   derives  from 


his    reliijious   convictions,   freed   fr 
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historv,  between  moralitv  and  religion,  a  conneitioii  growing  closer  as  each 
rises  in  the  scale  of  worth,  until  we  find  in  the  verv  highest  the  two  indis- 
solulilv  united,  niav   we    not   conclude  a  wise  i 
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in  history  has   joineil   together   let   not   man  in  ])ractice  put 
^•t  him  who  woulil  lift  the  world  morallv  avail  himself  of 


the  motor  power  ol  religion  ;  him  who  would  erect  a  temple  of   religion  see 
to  it  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  enduring  granite  of  character. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  division  of   niv  subject,  nanielv,  the  value  of 
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fuciiinisiii  iis  11  svstciii  III'  slati'criifl.  liul  Id  the  (miiicsI  ^tuilciil  ;i>k  fiirtUui' 
fur  IIk'  i\m1  nuMiiiiii,'  in  llic  worsliipLT  dI  liis  ritu.il,  civcil,  iloLfriKi,  I'lliics, 
Ciistc  all  I  clliics  |)  ililic.il,  :iii  1  li.'  will  liiid  each  svsk'iu  lo  I);;  ;i  Icclmi,'  oiil 
after  a  h  nnl  uf  iiiiinii  hulvwrii  iIk'  iuiiii.iii  ami  III,-  diviiu'  ;  caili  implies  a 
luodu  of  activitv,  a  iiioccss  \>y  wliicli  tlu  iiniividii.il  ^|>i|■it  strives  Id  hriiii,' 
itself  int.)  h.irin  Jiiiniis  relatinns  with  ihc  hii;hcst  |):)wer,  will  01  intellitteiiee. 
Kach  is  of  vahu  in  just  s  >  fir  as  it  is  able  t  1  in  ui!,nirale  soavj  felt  relation 
between  llu  w.irsliipjr  and  tirj  siipjrliiiiii  in  p  )wers  in  which  he  lielieves. 
In  the  laui^iia^'e  of  pliilosopliv,  each  is  a  seeUini,'  for  a  reconciliation  of  the 
ei,'o  and  the  iion-eifo. 

The  eariiesi  student  will  lind  iniuy  resjni!)lances  lietweeii  all  these 
coiuniuni  Ills,  his  own  inehidjd.  Tliev  all  slarte.l  from  the  same  simple 
germ;  they  have  all  had  a  life  history  which  can  he  traced,  which  is  in 
a  true  sense  a  ilevelopinent  and  whose  laws  can  be  formulaled  ;  tliev  all 
have  s  iui,'lit  outward  expression  for  the  ielii,'ioiis  vearnini,'  and  have  all 
found  It  ill  villi))!,  rite,  nivlli,  tradition,  creed.  The  result  of  such  a 
studv  must  lie  to  reveal  mm  to  himself  in  his  deepest  nature  ;  it  enables 
the  individual  to  trace  his  own  lineanients  in  the  mirror,  and  see  him- 
self ill  the  |)ersp_'ctive  of  humaiiitv.  Trior  to  such  studv.  reliLjioii  is  an 
accident  of  time  and  ])lace  and  nationalitv ;  a  particular  revelation  to 
this  particular  nation  or  aife,  which  inii^ht  have  been  withheld  from  him 
and  his,  as  it  was  withheld  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  for  the  distill- 
guishini,'  favor  of  the  divine  sovereign  of  the  universe  in  choosing  out  one 
favored  [le  ijile  and  sending  to  that  f)ne  a  special  revelation  of  his  will. 

After  such  study  religion  is  an  attribute  of  humanity,  as  reason  and  lan- 
guage and  toolmaking  are  ;  needing  only  a  human  being  placed  in  a  physical 
universe  which  dominates  his  own  physical  life,  which  cribs  and  cabins  him 
by  its  inexorable  laws,  and,  lo !  defying  those  laws  he  steps  out  into  the  infi- 
nite world  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  asjiiration,  of  God.  The  petty  <listiiictionsof 
savage,  barbarian,  civilized  and  enlightened  sink  into  the  background.  He 
is  a  man,  and  bv  virtue  of  his  manhood,  his  human  nature,  he  worships  and 
aspires.  A  comparative  study  of  religions  furnishes  the  only  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  relative  worth  of  any  religion. 

Many  of  you  saw  and  perhaps  shared  the  smile  and  exclamation  of 
incredulous  amusement  over  the  i'.iragrapli  which  went  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  Mohammedans  were  preparing 
to  send  missionaries  and  establish  a  Mohammedan  mission  in  New  York 
City.  Hut  wdiv  the  smile  and  exclamation  ?  Because  of  our  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  our  own  form  (jf  religious  faith.  Yet  Christianity  has  utterly 
failed  to  control  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Chicago  to-dav  is  dominated  by 
the  saloons.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  resjiect.  C  iristian  lands  everywhere  are 
dotted  with  poorhouses,  asylums,  jails,  |)eniteiitiaries,  reformatories,  built  to 
try  to  remedy  evils,  nine-tenths  of  which  were  caused,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  drink  habit,  which  Christendom   fails  to  control  and  is  powerless  to 
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ll|)|iiip|.  Kill  Miili.iiilMlcil.iiii.^lii  ili'f>  I  iimIimI  iI  III  I  )|  iniliil  I.iiiiI>.  S.ivs  IsMMC 
'I'livloi  :  "MiiliainiiR'ilMiiisiii  sl;iii(l>  in  (iciii' o|ii>isiticiu  l<i  yiinihliny  ;  ;i  i,miii- 
bid's  iL'sliiiinin' is  invaliil  in  l:i\\."  Ami  fiiillici  :  "  Ishiin  is  llu' nii)>t  pow- 
erful total  ahstincncc  a>siK'i:itioii  in  tin-  wmld."  I  lii>  icsiinionv  i>  idnlirnii'd 
1)V  otliiT  wrili'is  and  by  illnslration.  If  it  i  an  do  xinti  the  wusti'ii  continent 
as  well,  then  what  lii'ller  tliiiiu'  loiiid  liapptn  to  New  N'oik,  or  to  Cliica^o 
even,  than  the  eslalili>hnicnt  of  >oine  viyoroiis  Moliainniedan  missions  ? 
And  for  tile  licst  yood  of  ('liiea.i;o  il  inij,dit  lie  well  that  Mayor  liarrismi 
instruct  the  (lolice  that  thev  are  not  to  In-  arreste<l  for  ohstructint;  the  liitdiway, 
if  they  sliould  venture  preai  h  their  teni|)eraiii  e  i,'os|>el  in  the  >aloon  (|uarter.>- 
of  the  city. 

Itut  if  the  study  of  all  religion.'  is  the  onlv  roail  to  a  true  delinition  of 
religion  and  classitication  of  religions,  il  is  c|uile  as  necessarv  to  the  inlelli- 
Kfllt  comiirehension  of  anv  one  religion,  (ioethe  declared  loiii;  ai,'o  that  he 
who  knows  hnt  one  lanynatfe  knows  none,  and  Max  Midler  applied  the 
adage  to  reli),'ion.  A  verv  little  tlioUL;lit  will  show  tin:  truth  of  the  a|)plica- 
tion  in  either  case.  '  >n  the  old-time  Mi|)position  thai  relii;ion  and  lanijuaLre 
alike  came  ilown  ready  formed  from  Heaven,  a  divine  gift  or  revelation  to 
man,  this  would  not  be  true. '  (.'omplele  in  itself,  with  no  earthlv  rehiti(mshii)s, 
whv  shoukl  il  need  anythini,'  but  itself  for  its  comprehension?  I!ut  modern 
scientilic  impiiry  soon  dispels  any  such  theories  of  the  (irii,'in  of  language 
and  religion  alike.  If  the  absolute  oiigin  of  each  is  lost  in  i)rehistoric 
shadows,  the  light  of  history  shows  each  as  a  gradual  evolution  or  <levelop- 
ment  whose  laws  of  development  can  to  some  extent  be  traced,  whose  historv 
can  be,  partially  al  least,  deciphered.  Hut  if  an  evolution,  a  development,  then 
are  both  religion  and  language  m  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  no  single 
link  of  that  chain  can  by  any  possibility  be  coni|)reheniled  alone  anil  out  of 
relation  to  the  link  preceding  and  following. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  proi)osilion  at  some  length.  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. I  want  to  know  the  nature,  meaning  and  import  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  Hnd  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  great  army  of  sects  all  calling 
themselves  Christians.  I  must  either  admit  the  claim  of  all  or  I  must  prove 
that  only  one  has  right  to  the  name,  and  to  do  either  rationally  1  must 
become  acquainted  with  all.  liut  thev  absolutely  contradict  each  other,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  the  original  records  of  ('liristianitv  in  both  their 
creed  and  ritual. 

Mere  is  one  sect  thai  holds  to  the  uiiitv  of  (lod,  here  another  that  con- 
tends earnestly  for  a  trinity  ;  here  one  that  worships  al  high  altars  with 
burning  candles,  ])rocessions  of  robed  priests,  elevation  of  the  host,  holy 
water,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  humble  confessional,  all  in 
stately  cathedrals  with  stained  glass  windows,  pealing  organ  and  sur])liced 
choir  ;  there  another  which  deems  that  Chrislianity  is  foreign  to  all  such 
ritual,  and  whose  worship  consists  in  waiting  ijuietly  for  an  hour  within  the 
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fiiiir  lp;uc  W';ills  of  llic  <.)iiiik<.T  inccliiii,'  1ii>iim'  In  >ci'    if   llir    Iiurt  vnicc  li;i|li 
MiiLjIil  111  nii'^Mii;!'  Irnin  lln;  yiciil  ciilii.'lilfiiiiii,'   >|>iiil. 

Iliiw  ,11  cMiiiil  liii  Micli  ililliTi'iiii^  when  ill!  I  I. mil  ,i  iiiiiiinnii  i-oiinr  .■' 
Oiih  liv  li;iiiMi,'  li;i(k  tin'  siKMiii  (il  < 'liri>li;iii  lii.--liprv  tn  its  .si)iiti.t'  and  lnl- 
l()win>,'  LMcli  liiliiiiaiv  til  it.-,  soiiiti',  thus,  il  pussililc,  tn  discover  the  lUiLfin  of 
elements  ,si>  dissimdiir.  Sciiinislv  entuied  ii|iiin  the  i|m'sl,  wu  discuvcr  hcie 
II  slrcani  of  iutlucMLi'  tiDUi  aniienl  Iv^vpt,  "  lhl■()ll^'h  tirccco  and  l\<inu' 
l)iinf,'inL!  til  Kiiiiiaii  fatlmlii:  <  hiistcnddni,"  sn  sa\s  Tiele,  "  the  ncinis  of  the 
worsliip  of  the  Virgin,  the  doctiiiu'  of  the  iiiiinaeiilate  eonee|itioii  and  the 
type  of  its  theocracy." 

Anotiier  tributary  l)rin.i,'s  in  a  stream  ol  Neol'latonisni  with  its  doctrine 
(»f  the  Word  or  l.ot;os,  there  a  stream  of  ( ir.eco-Koman  m\lliolov;\  with  a 
deifyint!  tendency  so  stronvjiv  developed  that  it  will  fall  in  adoration  eiiualU' 
before  a  Roman  emperor  or  a  I'.uil  and  ('e|ihas,  whose  deeds  seem  muvcl 
ims.  Another  stream  from  imperial  Ronie  Illinois  its  L;ift  of  hierarchical 
or^;ani/'ation,  and  here  a  Irilmtaiv  comes  in  from  the  (Jerman  forests  iMini,' 
ini,'  the  festivals  of  the  siin  I'od  and  the  evTij  t;o<l  of  the  newlv  develo|iinu 
lite  of  sprint;.  (  hristianit  v  cannot  lianish  these  festivals;  too  loin;  ha\e 
thev  held  place  in  the  relii^'ions  consciousness  ot  the  people.  She  can,  how- 
ever, and  dies  adopt  and  liapti/e  them,  and  we  have  the  i;ori;eous  Catholic 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  liaster. 

Christianitv  itself  sends  its  roots  hack  into  Judaism,  hence,  to  know  it 
really  in  its  deepest  nature  we  must  ajiplv  to  it  the  laws  of  hereditv,  /.  <■.,  we 
must  study  Jmlaism.  Judaism  has  its  sacred  hook,  and  our  task  will  he  easv, 
so  we  think.  Hut  a  very  little  iinhiased  studv  will  show  us  that  Judaism 
is  not  one,  but  many.  There  is  the  Judaism  »vhiidi  talks  freely  of  an>;els 
and  devils  and  the  future  life,  happiness  or  misery  ;  and  there  is  the  earlier 
Mosaism,  which  knows  nothini;  of  angels  or  devils  and  of  no  future  life 
save  that  of  sheol,  in  which,  as  David  declares,  there  is  no  service  of  God 
possible.  Would  we  understand  this  difference  wc  must  note  a  tributary 
stream  flowing  in  from  Habvlonia,  and  if  we  will  trace  this  to  its  source  we 
shall  find  its  fountain  head  in  the  I'ersian  dualism  of  ( )rinu/d  and  .Miriman, 
the  god  of  light  and  the  god  of  darkness,  with  cheir  attcnilant  angels. 
Only  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  do  we  fnul  in  Judaism  angels  aiul  a  hier- 
archy of  devils. 

Pass  back  through  the  Jewish  sacred  books  and  strange  things  will 
meet  us.  Here  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  to  Joshua,  "Slay  all  the  Canaan- 
ites,  men,  women  and  helpless  children,  I  sufler  not  one  to  live."  "Sell  the 
animal  that  has  died  of  itself  to  the  stranger  within  your  gate,  but  not  to 
those  of  voui  own  flesh  and  blood."  The  I.ord  conies  to  dine  with  .\bra- 
ham  under  the  oak  at  Manire,  on  his  way  down  to  Sodom,  to  see  if  the  reports 
of  its  great -wickedness  be  true,  and  discusses  his  jilans  with  his  host. 
Naaman  must  carry  home  with   him  loads  of  I'alestinian  earth  if  he  wuuUl 
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riic  l,<>i(l  i;iililr.s  till'  Ui,ii'lil('s  lliri>iii;li  iIk  w  ililri  iit>>  l>\  ,i  |iill,u  nl  hic 
liv  iiiL{lil  aii'l  III  ^<llllll^l■  l>\'  ila\,  li\i  >  in  till'  ailv,  .mil  In  it  i^iifs  Ixlnii'  llu- 
Israelites  intu  liatlU',  is  ea|iliire(l  in  the  ark  ami  |)iniislu-s  the  I'liilisliiies  till 
they  seiiil  liiin  li,nk  tn  lii>  |u'n|ile,  'I'lie  i.urd  makes  a  luvi-niiiil  with  ,\lira 
liatii,  ami  it  is  I'linlirini'il  ai'i'iiiiliiii{  In  ilivliie  riiintiiaiiil  hv  .Mn.ili.uii  slaviiiL; 
am!  iliviilini,'  animals  ami  llie  l.ntil  pasMm;  liciwrni  tlif  |i.iit>,  thus  altiniiiiiL; 
his  share  in  the  enveiianl. 

Is  this  the  same  ( iml  i.l  « hum  |e>ii>  laili,'lil  ;"  I  lii>  the  reliL;iiili  mil 
of  wliieh  spraiiL!  ('hristianilv  ■'  I  luw,  then,  aeouiint  fur  the  immense  illstanee 
hetwcei)  the  two  '  Tu  iln  llii>  ur  iiiiist  Iraee  the  e,irlv  I  lelirew  relivfimi  In 
its  source,  ainl  llini  fulluU'  tlie  .>lreaiii  In  the  ii>e  uf  ( 'iin^lianilv,  seekiiii; 
earnestly  for  the  causes  of  the  Ir.insliiiiiiatinii.  What  was  the  r.iiK  lleliiew 
reliLfion  ?  .A  hraiuhuf  Ihe  L;ri'al  .Semitic  family  nf  reliiiinlis,  W  li.il  u.i>  the 
relit,'inii  of  the  Semites  ami  whu  wen  Semites  ?  These  ^|lleslillll^  h,i\i'  liciii 
answereil  in  an  exhaustive  ami  sclmlarly  manner,  mi  far  as  he  unes,  hv  I'm- 
fessor  Uiiliertsun  Smith,  in  Ihe  vuliime  enlilleil  "The  keliu'ioii  of  the 
Semites,"  a  voliiMie  to  which  no  stiulenl  of  the  '  Hd  Testamenl,  who  «  i>hes 
to  iimlerstami  that  rich  treasury  of  '  )riinlal  .iiel  aiuieiit  saeieil  lileraliin,  e,iii 
affonl  not  to  Ltive  a  serious  study. 

The  Semites  occupied  all  the  lands  of  Western  .Asia  from  the  'rii.;i')- 
I'.iiphrates  yallev  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  included  the  ,\r.il)s, 
Hebrews  and  I'liienii  i.iiis,  the  Aram. cans,  IJaliylonians  and  .Assyrians.  .\ 
comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  all  these  |)eoples  has  conviiu  ed  schol- 
ars that  all  were  developments  from  a  common  |)rimitive  source,  the  early 
religion  of  the  Semites.  This  religion  was  first  nature  worship  of  the  per- 
sonified heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  sun  and  moon  god.  Among  the 
Arabs  this  early  religion  developed  into  animistic  polyihemonism,  and 
never  rises  much  iiigher  than  this;  but  among  the  Mesopotamian  Semites 
the  nature  beings  rise  above  nature  and  rule  it,  and  one  among  them  rises 
above  all  the  others  as  the  head  of  an  unlimited  theocracy. 

If  magic  and  augury  remained  prominent  constituents  of  their  cere- 
moiual  religion,  they  practiced  besides  a  real  worship  and  gave  utterance  to 
a  vivid  sense  of  sin,  a  deep  feeling  of  man's  dependence,  even  of  his  noth- 
ingness before  (iod,  in  prayers  and  hymns  hardiv  less  fervent  than  those  of 
the  |)ious  souls  of  Israel.  Among  the  western  Semito  the  .Aram, cans, 
Canaanites,  I'luenicians,  seemed  to  have  sojourned  in  Mesopotamia  before 
moving  westwanl,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  names  of  the  early 
Meso|)otamian  .Semitic  gods,  with  the  cniel  and  unchaste  worship  of  a 
non-Semitic  jieople,  the  ,\kkadians,  which  henceforth  distinguished  Iheiii 
from  the  other  Semites,  I''rom  the  .\kkadians,  too,  was  probably  derived 
the  consecration  of  the  seventh  dav  as  a  Sabbath  6r  day  of  rest,  afterward 
shared  by  the  Hebrews. 
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'riic  l;\>l  iif  iIh-  Sriiiilic  |>vii|)li>,  llir  IIcIpii'ws.  m'i'Iii  tn  lit'  mole  citiscly 
irhitiMl  III  tin,'  Aralts'than  In  llic  iioitlicrii  oi  casti'iii  Scniitcs.  They 
cntficd  and  v'radiiallv  (niiiiiifii'il  inii>l  uf  ('anaan  iliiiiiii,'  lla-  thirteLMilli  ccn- 
tiirv,  U.C,  lii'iiiirinL;  with  thi'iii  a  ivliui""  '>f  extrciiic  sinii)lii-ity,  tlioii^'li  ikjI 
niDiiutlieistic,  ami  not  dirfcrinis'  ifreatly  in  cliaraclcr  from  that  of  the  Arahs. 
Their  ancient  national  ijod  l)ore  the  name  Kl-Shaddai,  lint  his  worship  iiad 
)i{iven  place  under  their  threat  leader,  Moses,  to  a  new  cult,  the  worship  of 
Yahveh,  the  dreadful  ar.d  stern  ijod  of  thuniler,  who  lirst  appeared  to  Moses 
at  the  l)ush  uniler  the  name  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  worshiped  accordinvf  to  a 
new  fundament.il  religions  and  moral  law,  the  so-called  Ten  Words.  Were 
this  name  and  this  law  indi,i;enous  to  Arabia  or  a  special  revelation,  tic 
novo,  to  Moses  ?  Itiit  whence  had  Moses  the  moral  culture  adefjuate  to  the 
comprehensiitn  and  appropriation  of  a  moral  system  so  far  in  advance  of 
anythini,'  winch  we  find  amniii;  other  earlier  Semites  ?  Nineteenth  century 
research  has  discovered  an  ecpiallv  hi,i(ii  moral  code  in  ICv'ypt,  and  the  very 
name  "  Niik  pu  Nuk,"  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  is  found  amont;  old  I\i,'yptian 
inscriptions. 

Whatever  its  origin,  this  new  relii,'ion  tiie  Hebrews  did  not  abandon  to 
their  new  h:)nu-,  although  they  placed  their  national  ifod,  \'aliveh,  by  the 
side  of  the  deity  of  the  counlrv,  whom  thev  called  briefly  "the  Haal,"  and 
whom  most  of  them  worship.'d  together  with  .\shera,  the  tfoddess  of  fertil- 
ity. After  they  hail  left  their  waiulerini;  life  and  settled  down  to  agricul- 
ture, Vahveh,  however,  as  the  ,i,'<'<l  "f  tbe  con(|uerors,  was  commonly  placed 
above  the  others,  thouis'ii  his  stern  character  was  softened  by  that  of  the 
the  >fentler  Haal.  Well  for  Israel  and  well  for  the  world  that  these  two  con- 
ceptions of  deity  came  together  in  Judea  twelve  centuries  before  Christ.  If 
the  worship  of  the  jealous  god,  Yahveh,  ma<Ie  the  Jew  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising, it  also  girded  hnn  with  a  high  moral  sense  whose  legitimate  outcome 
was  Israel's  great  |)rophets  ;  while  the  fierceness  itself,  as  gradually  trans- 
formed by  the  gentler  Baal  conception  of  deity,  gives  us  the  final  outcome 
the  holy  God  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allowance, 
and  yet  pitieth  the  sinner  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children.  If  any  have 
been  perplexed  over  a  religion  of  love,  such  as  Christianity  claims  to  be, 
proving  a  religion  of  bloody  wars,  persecutions,  inquisitions,  martyrdoms, 
mayhap  its  Ilelirew  origin  may  throw  light  upon  the  mystery.  Jesus' 
thought  of  a  (jod,  a  Father,  could  not  wholly  displace  at  once  the  old 
Hebrew  Yahveh,  the  jealous  God. 

All  the  Semitic  religions,  while  differing  among  themselves  in  the 
names  and  certain  characteristics  of  their  deities,  had  much  in  common. 
Their  gods  were  all  tribal  or  national  gods,  limited  to  particular  countries, 
choosing  for  themselves  special  <lwelling  places,  which  thus  became  holy 
places,  usually  by  celebrated  trees  or  living  water,  the  tree,  rock  or  water 
often  coming  to  be  regarded  not  simply  as  the  abode,  but,  as  in  some  sense, 
the  divine  embodiment  or  representative  of  the  god,  and  hence  these  places 
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were  chosen  as  sancliurk-s  and  placi-s  of  wDi'shij);  Ihdiiijh  the  mirlheni 
Semites  worshiped  on  hills  also,  the  worship  consistini;.  iliirini;  the  nomadic 
period,  in  sacritices  of  animals  sacred  alike  to  the  i,'o  I  and  his  worshipers, 
because  sharing;  the  common  life  of  hoth,  and  to  some  extent  of  innnan  sac- 
rifices as  well.  The  skin  of  the  animal  sacrificed  is  the  oldest  form,  savs 
Rol)ertson-Smith,  of  a  sacred  garment  a|)pro|)riate  to  the  performance  of 
holy  function,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  expression,  "  robe  of  righteous- 
ness."    Is  this  the  far-away  origin  of  the  scarlet  robe  of  office  ? 

All  life,  whether  the  life  of  man  or  beast,  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
was  sacred,  being  held  in  common  with  the  tribal  god,  who  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  whole  tribal  life  ;  hence  no  life  could  be  taken  save  in  sacri- 
fice to  the  god  without  calling  down  the  wrath  of  the  god.  Sacrihces  thus 
became  tribal  feasts,  shared  between  the  god  and  his  worshipers,  the  god 
receiving  the  blood  poured  upon  this  altar,  the  worshipers  eating  the  tlesh 
in  a  joyful  tribal  feast. 

Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  It  was  not  mono- 
theistic, but  what  scholars  designated  as  hjn  )lheislic,  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  many  gods,  though  worshiping  only  the  national  god.  Thus  a  man 
was  born  into  his  religion  as  he  was  lorn  into  his  tribj,  and  he  could  only 
change  his  religion  by  changing  his  tribe.  This  explains  Ruth's  iin|>as- 
sioned  words  to  Naomi  :  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  god  mv 
god."  This  idea  of  the  tribal  god,  who  is  a  friend  to  his  own  people  but 
an  enemy  to  all  others,  a<lded  to  the  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  all  life 
save  when  offered  in  sacrifice,  ex|)lains  the  tlecree  that  an  animal  dying  of 
itself  may  not  be  eaten  by  a  tribesman,  but  might  be  sold  to  a  stranger.  A 
tribal  god,  too,  might  rightfully  enough  order  the  slaughter  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  another  tribe  whose  god  had  proved  too  weak  to 
defend  them.  Life  was  sacred  only  because  shared  with  the  god,  and  this 
sharing  was  limited  to  the  tribe. 

The  Hebrew  people  moved  onward  and  upward  from  this  early  Semitic 
stage,  and  have  left  invaluable  landmarks  of  their  progress  in  their  sacred 
books.  The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  tells  of  the  time  when  human 
sacrifices  were  outgrown.  Perhaps  circumcision  does  the  same.  The  storv 
of  Cain  and  Abel  dates  from  the  time  when  agriculture  was  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  nomadic  shepherd  life.  The  men  of  the  new 
calling  were  still  worshipers  of  the  old  gods,  and  would  gladly  share  with 
them  what  they  had  to  give  —the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Hut  the  dingers  to 
the  old  life  could  see  nothing  sacred  in  this  new  thing,  and  were  sure  that 
only  the  old  could  be  well  pleasing  to  their  god. 

The  god  who  dined  with  Abraham  under  the  terebinth  tree  at  Mamre 
was  the  early  tribal  god,  I^l-Shaddai.  N'aaman  was  cured  of  his  leprosy 
because  the  Jordan  was  sacred  to  the  deity.  It  was  the  thunder  god,  Vah- 
veh,  whom  the  people  worshiped  on  Sinai  and  who  still  bore  traces  of  the 
earlier  sun  god  as  he  guifled  the   jieople   in   a  pillar  of  fiie.     The  ark  is  a 
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icnni.iiil  ol  k'licliJMii,  /.  > .,  ;i  iniMiis  <if  |iiilliiii;  llii'  ili-itv  iiikIit  I'diilnil  of  his 
\v(irslii|K'is.  riicv  laii  cimipcl  lii.s  picsruci'  nn  ihc  liutlk-liclil  liv  (Mirvini; 
llu'  nil<  ihllhi'i,  ami  il  Ihc  ark  i>  (:.i|>tuii'<l  Ihr  ijimI  is  caiiluivd  al.so. 

A  |M(\vci  lul  L'K-iiiciil  ill  the  <h'V('hi|iini.'iit  ii|i\varil  cif  Mii.sai.sni  was  pniphccN'. 
I  lif  ciijhih  iL'iiliiiN'  |(ici|ihi'ls  had  iiidvcmI  far  nii  licvoiul  the  whole  sai'rilicial 
svstciii,  when,  as  simkcsnian  fi)r  the  Lord,  Isaiah  fxclaiins  :  "  I  am  tired  nf 
ymir  huriit  sairilicL's  and  y.mr  olthitiinis.  Whit  duth  the  Lord  ie<|uire  nf 
thee  lull  tl)  di)  jiistiv,  Inve  iiiltcv.  and  walk  huinhlv  with  tliv  (iod."  Jesus 
iiindi'iiilis  tJK-  whide  tlieinv  of  holv  places  wIr'II  he  declares  :  "Neither  in 
this  holy  111  iiiiitain  nor  vet  in  Jerusalem  shall  in.'ii  think  to  worship  (iod 
most  acceptal)ly."  (id  is  a  spirit  unlimited  hy  tiiii;-  or  jilace,  and  Ihev 
who  would  worship  acceptalilv  iniisl  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Mow  lonv'  tlie  journey  from  the  earlv  trilial,  sacrificial,  magical,  uiiinoral, 
lelich,  Ii'jIv  place,  luiin  m  sacrifice  worship  of  the  earlv  Seiirtes,  including; 
the  lleliiews,  to  llie  universal  KatherluKjd  and  l>rotlierliood  relii;ion  of  the 
M'ruion  on  the  immnl  anil  the  ijoldcn  rule,  only  those  can  understand  who 
are  willini;  to  i,'ive  serious  sludv  not  to  the  latter  alone,  hut  to  the  former  as 
well.  To  such  earnest  student  there  will  i)iol)al)ly  coin.'  another  revelation, 
namely,  (hat  there  is  need  of  m;  miracle  to  account  for  this  relii;ious  trans- 
foniialioii  more  than  for  the  phvsical  transformation  from  the  fro/en  snows 
of  l)>.'ceiiil)er  to  the  p  il|)itatini,'  life  of  June.  Thev  are  hoih  all  miracle  or 
none.  The  vfieat  inlinite  life  and  love  was  hidden  alike  in  the  winter  clod 
and  llie  liunian  sacrifice.  (liven  the  necessary  conditions,  and  the  frozen 
clod  has  "climhed  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flower,"  the  trihal  ifod  and  the 
trihal  blood  hoiiil  are  seen  in  their  real  character  as  the  universal  (lod 
Katherhood  and  man  hrotherliood.  What  the  necessary  conditions  were 
only  those  shall  know  who  are  ready  to  read  (lod's  thoiiirhts  after  him  in 
the  patient  researches  of  scientific  investigation. 

What  is  to  he  the  future  of  this  religion  which  has  had  so  long  and 
varied  a  history  from  far  awav  Akkail  even  to  this  center  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  ami  from  twenty  centuries  before  Christ  to  this  last  -rlecade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  ? 

One  contribution  made  bv  the  Hebrew  to  the  Christian  Scriptures 
demands  s|)ecial  notice  because  it  occupies  so  central  a  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  system.  I  refer  to  the  record  of  a  hrst  man,  Adam, 
a  (iarden  of  Kden,  a  fall,  an  utter  depravity  resulting,  and  ending  in  a 
universal  flood;  a  redieginning,  and  another  fall  and  confounding  of  speech 
at  liabel.  The  founder  of  Christianity  never  refers  to  these  events  and  the 
gospels  are  silent  concerning  them.  I'aul  first  alludes  to  lliein,  but  in  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  successors  they  have  become  central  in  the  theology 
of  (Christendom.  Whence  came  this  record  of  these  real  or  supposed  events? 
Genesis  is  silent  concerning  its  f)rigin.  The  antiiiuary  delving  among  the 
ruir  of  ancient  Ciiaidea  finds  almost  the  identical  record  of  the  same  series 
of  events  upon  clay  tablets  which   are  referred  to  an  Akkadian  people,  the 
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PRINCE  SERGE  WOLKONSKY. 

"if  ANV  individual,  ANV  COMMrNITV,  ANY  CONT.Rl-r.AI  TON,  ANY  ClU'RCll  I'OSSKSSKS  A 
KIKTION  OF  TKirril  AND  OFGOOn,  I.FI  THAT  TRl'TII  SHINE  I(1R  FNKRYIIODY;  I.F.T  1  HAT  (.(HI1> 
DBCOMR  TlIK  I'ROI'KKTY  OK  KiHRYONH.  I  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHKTHFK  MANY  HAVK  I.KAKNKI) 
/NTHK  SKSSIONS  OF  THIS  I'ARI.IAMKNT  WHAT  RRSI'ECT  OF  (iOI)  IS,  HIT  I  KNOW  THAT  No  ONK 
Will.  I.KAVK  TlIK  <.ON(iRKSS   WITHOIT  HAMNCi  l.KAKNKIl  WHAT    KliSIFLI   ol-   M  \N   IS." 
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founders  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  a  people 
not  Semitic,  l>ut  Turanian,  related,  therefore,  to  the  great  Turanian  peoples 
represented  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Kins. 

We  started  out  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  Christianity,  an  Aryan 
religion,  if  named  from  its  adherents ;  Semitic  from  its  origin,  we  found  it 
receiving  tributary  streams  from  three  Aryan  sources,  namely,  Alexandrian 
Neo-I'lalonism,  Pagan  Rome  and  Teutonic  Germany  ;  its  roots  were  nur- 
tured in  Semitic  Hebrew  soil  which  had  been  enriched  from  Semitic 
Assyria,  Aryan  I'ersia,  Turanian  Akkadia  and  Mamitic  Kgypt. 

Its  parent  was  Judaism,  a  national  religion,  limited  by  the  boundaiies 
of  one  nation.  It  is  itself  a  universal  religion,  having  transcended  all 
national  boundaries.  How  was  this  transformation  effected?  For  answer 
go  to  Kuenen's  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  "  National  Religions  and 
Universal  Religions."  If  our  study  has  been  wide,  we  have  learned  that 
religions,  like  languages,  have  a  life  history  of  birth,  development,  trans- 
formation, death,  following  certain  delinite  laws.  Moreover,  the  law  of  life 
for  all  organisms  is  the  same,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  formulated  as  the  power 
of  adjustment  to  environment ;  the  greater  the  adjustability  the  greater  the 
vitality. 

But  this  mean.-i  capacity  to  change.  "  That  which  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  change,"  says  Kuenen,  "  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
live.  And  religion  must  live,  must  enter  into  new  combinations  and  bear 
fresh  fruit  if  it  is  to  answer  to  its  destiny,  if  refusing  to  crystallize  into  form 
u\x  and  usages  it  is  to  work  like  the  leaven,  is  to  console,  to  inspire  and  to 
strengthen."  Has  Christianity  this  vital  power?  '"Yes,"  again  answers 
Kuenen,  and  (|uotes  approvingly  a  saying  of  Richard  Rothe  :  "  Christianity 
is  the  most  mutable  of  all  things.  That  is  its  special  glory."  And  why 
should  this  not  be  so?  Christianity  has  gathered  contributions  from  many 
lands  and  woven  them  into  one  ideal  large  enough  to  include  all  peoples, 
tender  enough  to  comfort  all,  lofty  enough  to  inspire  all — the  ideal  of  a 
universal  human  brotherhood  bound  together  under  a  common  Divine 
Fatherhood 
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Hv  I'kinck  Skkhk  Wdi.konskv. 

It  is  the  custom  at  llie  ConKrcsses  that  whenever  n  speaker  appears  on 
the  stage  he  should  be  intriiclucc<l  as  the  representative  either  of  some  gov- 
ernment, or  of  some  nationality,  or  of  some  association,  or  of  some  institution, 
or  of  any  kind  of  collective  unity  that  alisorhs  his  individuality  and  classities 
him  at  once  in  one  of  the  ^'reat  divisions  of  humanity. 

My  name  to-night  has  not  heen  put  in  connection  with  anvof  these  classi- 
fications, and  it  is  (juite  natural  that  you  should  ask  :  "  What  does  he  rep- 
resent ?  Does  he  represent  a  j,'overnme!<t  ?"  No,  for  I  think  that  no  j,'ov- 
ernnient  as  such  should  have  anythin>{  to  do  with  tiie  ((uestions  that  are  goini,' 
to  be  treated  here,  nor  should  it  interfere  in  the  discussions.  Am  I  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  ?  No,  I  am  not.  Whv  not  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  in  this  same  hall  on  some  educational  suli- 
jects.  After  I  had  finished,  several  persons  came  to  me  to  express  their 
feelings  of  sympathy.  I  recollect,  with  a  particular  thought  of  thankfulness, 
the  good  faces  ui  three  coloreil  men,  who  came  with  outstretched  hands  anil 
said  : 

"We  want  to  luank  you  because  we  like  your  ideas  of  humanitv  and  of 
internationality-  wc  like  them." 

If  I  mention  (he  fact  it  is  not  because  I  gather  anv  selfish  satisfaction 
in  doing  so,  but  because  I  (eel  happy  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  advance- 
ment of  inventions  and  ideas  made  such  a  fact  possible  as  that  of  a  stranger 
commg  from  across  the  ocean  to  this  great  country  of  the  New  World,  and 
being  greeted  as  a  brother  by  children  of  a  race  that  a  few  vears  ago  was 
regardeil  as  not  belonging  to  humanity.  I  feel  proud  to  live  in  such  times, 
and  I  am  glad  to  owe  the  exi)ericnce  to  America. 

IJut  that  same  evening  a  lady  came  to  me  with  exiuession  of  greatest 
astonishment,  and  said  she  was  so  much  surprised  to  hear  such  ideas  from  a 
Russian. 

"Why  so?"     1  aske<l  her. 

"IJecause  I  always  thought  these  ideas  were  .\merican." 

"American  ideas?  No,  madame  ;  these  ideas  are  as  little  American- 
as  they  are  Russian.  'I'hev  .ire  human  ideas,  madame,  and  if  vou  are  a 
human  creature  you  must  not  be  astonisheil  — vou  have  no  right  to  be 
astonished — that  another  hunnii  creature  spoke  to  vou  a  language  that  you 
would  have  s|)oken  yourself." 

No,  I  am  representative  of  no   n.itionalitv,  of  no  country.      I    love  mv 
Coyprighl,  1893,  liy  J.  H.  K 
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country;  I  wouiii  iidI  stand  at  tins  vury  place,  I  woiiM  imt  speak  tu  vnii 
to-nigli*.  if  I  dill  not ;  l)ut  our  individual  attai'luniMit  to  our  own  inuntrv  is 
of  no  good  if  it  does  not  K've  to  us  an  impulse  to  some  wider  expansion,  if 
it  does  not  teach  us  to  respect  other  people's  attachment  to  their  country, 
and  if  it  does  not  lill  our  hearts  with  an  ardent  wish  that  everyone's  coun- 
try should  he  loved  hy  everyone. 

Now  remains  a  last  question  :  Am  I  representative  of  one  particular 
religion  ?  I  am  not,  for  if  I  were  I  would  lirin^'  here  ^vor<ls  of  division, 
and  no  other  words  hut  words  of  union  should  resound  in  this  hall.  And  so 
1  introduce  myself  with  no  attributes,  considering  that  after  the  |)ermission 
of  the  president  that  confers  on  a  man  the  riijht  of  api'eanni,'  on  this  stai;e, 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  man  -at  least  at  a  religious  congress  is  a 
sutHicient  title  for  deserving  your  attention. 

Now,  we  must  extend  the  same  restrictions  to  the  subject  we  are  going 
to  treat.  First  of  all,  we  settle  the  point  that  we  are  not  going  to  speak  of 
any  particular  religion,  but  of  religious  feeling  in  general,  indet)en(lently  of 
its  object.  Seconilly,  we  will  not  speak  id  thi;  origin  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing; whether  it  is  inspired  from  heaven  or  it  is  the  natural  devclo|)ment  of 
our  human  faculties;  whether  it  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  or 
the  result  of  a  long  progress  of  evolution  that  has  its  beginning  in  the 
animal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  latter  theory  that  jilaces  the 
beginning  of  religion  in  the  feeling  of  fear  seems  to  prevail  in  modern  sci- 
ence and  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  newest  ci)ni|ucsts,  although  many  centu- 
ries ago  the  Latin  ])oet  said  that  I'l  iniiis  in  orhc  Uios  fitit  limor.  \ 
remarkable  evolution,  indeed,  that  would  |)lace  the  origin  of  religion  in  the 
trembling  bi.dy  of  a  frightened  mouse  and  the  eiiii  of  it  on  the  summit  of 
(lolgotha.  We  will  not  contest,  but  we  will  invite  those  who  were  clever 
enough  to  discover  and  prove  this  wonderful  process  of  evolution  to  |)ay 
their  respects  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  made  such  a  |)rocess  of  evolution 
possible. 

Let  us  forget  for  once  that  eternal  question  of  origins.  Do  you  judge 
the  importance  of  a  river  by  the  narrowness  of  its  source  ?  Do  you 
reproach  the.  flower  with  the  putrefied  elements  which  nourish  its  roots  ? 
Now,  you  see,  what  a  wrong  way  we  may  take  sometimes  in  investigating 
origins.  No,  let  us  judge  the  river  by  the  breadth  and  strength  of  its  full 
stream  and  the  flower  by  the  beauty  of  its  colors  and  its  odor,  and  let  us 
not  go  back  nor  down  to  darkness  when  we  have  the  chance  of  living  in 
light.  Religious  feeling  is  a  thing  that  exists,  it  is  a  reality,  and  Wherever 
it  may  come  from,  it  deserves  our  attention  and  our  highest  respect  as  the 
motor  of  the  greatest  acts  that  were  accomplished  by  humanity  in  the  moral 
domain. 

Two  objections  niay  be  urged.  I'iist,  the  liunian  sacrilices  of  ancient 
times  that  were  accomplished  under  prescriptions  of  religion.  To  this  we 
must  answer  that  religious  feeling,  as  everything  on  earth,  requires  a  certain 
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time  t(i  l)ec<>me  clear  and  lucul ;  and  we  can  observe  that  the  mere  fact  (if 
its  irradual  dcvolnpnient  brings  up  by  and  iiy  a  rejection  and  condemnation 
of  those  violences  and  abuses  that  were  considered  incumbent  in  those  pre- 
historic times  wiien  everything  was  liut  confusion  and  in  a  state  of  forma- 
tion. 'I'iie  same  religions  that  started  with  human  sacrifices  led  those 
who  followed  the  development  of  ideas  and  did  not  stick  to  the  elaboration 
of  rituals  to  highest  feeling  of  humanity  and  charity.  Socrates  and  I'lato 
wrote  the  introduction  and  Seneca  the  first  volume  of  the  work  that  was 
continued  by  St    I'aul. 

The  second  dbjeclion  will  be  the  violences  accomplished  in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  Keligious  feeling,  it  will  be  said,  produces  such  atrocities  as 
the  ini|uisition  and  other  persecutions  of  modern  and  even  present  times. 
Never,  never,  never  I  Never  did  Christian  religion  inspire  a  per.secution.  It 
did  inspire  those  wh(»  were  persecuted,  but  not  those  who  did  persecute. 
What  is  it  that  in  a  persecution  is  the  product  of  religious  feeling  ?  Humil- 
ity, indulgencf,  pardon,  patience,  heroism,  martyrdom;  all  the  rest  that  con- 
stitutes the  active  elements  of  a  persecution  is  not  the  work  of  religion,  mar- 
tyrization,  torture,  cruelly,  intolerance,  are  the  work  of  |>olitics;  it  is  author- 
ity that  chastises  insubonlin.ition,  and  the  fact  that  authorities  throughout 
history  hnve  been  often  sincerely  persuaded  that  they  acted  ad  majorcm 
Dei  gloriiim  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  them,  an  excuse  that  in  itself  includes 
a  crime. 

liut  now  let  us  willidraw  tlie  (|ucstii)n  of  religious  feeling  from  history 
and  politics,  and  let  us  examine  it  from  the  strictly  individual  point  of  view. 
Let  us  sec  what  it  gives  to  a  man  in  lii^  intercourse  with  other  men,  this 
being  the  rcallv  important  point,  for  we  think  that  only  in  considering  the 
single,  individual  you  really  embrace  the  whole  humanity.  The  moment  you 
consider  a  collective  unity  of  several  or  luany  individuals  you  exclude  the 
rest. 

It  is  that  very  desire  to  embrace  all  humanity  that  determined  us  in  the 
choice  of  our  theme.  In  fact,  what  other  feeling  on  earth  but  the  religious 
feeling  could  have  the  property  of  reuniting  all  men  on  a  common  field  of 
discussion  and  on  the  same  level  of  competence  ?  No  scientific,  no  artistic, 
no  political,  no  other  religious  subject  but  the  subject  we  selected;  that 
feeling  of  our  commun  liumnn  notiiingness  in  presence  of  that  unknown  but 
exi.sting  Being  before  whom  we  are  all  equal ;  who  holds  us  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  laws  of  nature  that  we  are  free  to  discover  and  to  study  but 
cannot  transgress  without  succumbing  to  their  inexorable  changelessness, 
and  who  regulates  our  acts  by  having  impressed  upon  each  of  us  the  reflec- 
tion of  Himself  through  that  sensitive  instrument,  the  human  conscience.  If 
we  appeal  to  one  creed  or  to  one  religion  we  will  always  have  either  a 
limited  or  a  divided  audience,  but  if  we  appeal  to  the  human  conscience  no 
walls  will  be  able  to  contain  our  listeners.  All  limits  and  divisions  must  fail 
if  only  wc  listen  to  our  conscience     What  arc  national  or  political  ur  rclig- 
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ious  differences  ?  Are  lliey  worth  ln-ini,'  spoken  of  before  an  nppeni  tlial 
reunites,  not  only  those  wiio  iteiieve  differently,  hut  those  who  helieve  with 
those  who  do  not  believe  ? 

This  is  the  ^'reiit  sii^niticniice  of  religious  feelini;  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
you.  Not  the  more  or  less  certitude  it  ^'ives  to  each  individual  of  his  own 
salvation  in  the  future,  but  the  softening  intluence  it  must  have  on  the  rela 
tions  of  man  to  man  in  the  present. 

Let  us  believe  in  our  eipiality  ;  let  us  not  be  "  astonished  "  when  life 
once  in  a  while  ^ives  us  the  chance  of  experiencing  that  one  man  feels  like 
another  man.  Let  us  work  for  unity  and  happiness,  (>i)eyin>(  our  conscience 
and  forKeltini{  that  such  things  exist  as  (.'atholic  or  liuddhist  or  Lutheran  or 
Mohammedan.  Let  every  one  keep  those  divisions  each  one  for  him.self 
and  not  classify  the  others;  if  .some  one  does  not  classify  himself,  ami  if  he 
does  not  care  to  be  classitied  at  all,  well,  then,  let  him  alone,  N'ou  won't  be 
able  to  erase  him  from  the  >{reat  class  of  Inimanity  to  which  he  belongs  as 
well  as  vou.  lie  will  fultill  his  human  duties  under  the  impulse  of  liis  con- 
science as  well  as  you  and  perhaps  l>clter,  and  it  a  future  exists,  the  (Jod  in 
whom  lie  did  not  or  could  not  believe  will  give  him  the  portion  of  happiness 
he  has  deserved  in  making  others  happy.  For  wiial  is  morality,  alter  all  ■* 
It  is  to  live  so  that  the  (iod  who,  according  to  some  of  us,  exists  in  one  wav, 
according  to  some  others,  in  another  way,  who,  according  to  some  others, 
does  not  exist  at  all,  but  whom  we  all  desire  to  exist,  that  this  Clod  should 
be  satistievl  with  our  acts.     And  after  this,  as  the  poet  says. 

For  forms  of  faith  let  foolish  zealots  light. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Some  years  ago  an  F.nglish  preacher  said  that  times  had  come  when  we 
should  not  any  more  ask  a  man,  "Mow  do  you  believe?"  but  "Do  you 
believe?"  Now,  we  think  times  have  come  when  we  must  neither  ask  a 
man,  "  How  do  you  believe  ?  "  nor  "  Do  you  believe  ?  "  but  "  Do  vou  want 
to  believe  ?"  and  the  answer  will  be  the  most  unanimous  cheer  that  human- 
ity has  ever  raised. 

The  Spanish  writer,  Fmilio  Castelar,  says  somewhere  :  "  Christianity,  like 
light,  has  many  colors."  We  don't  pretend  to  be  broader  than  Christianity, 
but  if  Christianity  is  broad  it  is  because  every  shadowing  of  the  Christian 
rainbow  teaches  us  that  humanity,  like  light,  has  many  colors,  and,  pardon 
me  the  joke  in  serious  matters,  in  this  country,  you  know,  you  have  proved 
that  humanity  had  many  "  colors." 

Yes.  Christianity  is  broad  because  it  teaches  us  to  accept  and  not  to 
exclude.  If  only  all  of  us  would  remember  this  principle  the  ridiculous  word, 
"religion  of  the  future,"  would  disappear  once  and  forever.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  you  will  consider  that  religion  consists  in  forms  of  worshiping  that 
secure  to  you  your  individual  salvation,  the  greatest  part  of  humanity  will 
declare  that  forms  are  worn  out  and  that  we  need  a  new  "  religion  of  the 
future."    But  if  you  till  yourself  with  the  idea  that  religion  is  the  synthesis  of 
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H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  CHANDRADAT  CHUDHADHARN,  BANKOK,  SIAM. 

"  KVRRV  ACT,  SPEECH  OK  THOUGHT  DERIVED  FROM  FALSEHOOD,  OR  THAT  WHICH  IS 
INJURIOUS  TOOTHERS,  IS  EVIL.  EVERY  ACT,  SPEECH  OR  THOUGHT  DKRIVliU  I  ROM  TRUTH,  AND 
WIUCH  IS  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  OTHERS,  IS  GOOD. 
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your  beliefii  in  tlmse  |>res(°ri|itiiii)s  tliiit  regulate  ymir  nets  toward  (jther  men, 
you  will  Kive  up  your  wnndcriiiKs  in  .search  of  new  ways  of  individu::!  salva- 
tion, and  you  will  lind  vitality  and  strength  in  the  certitude  that  wc  need  no 
other  way  liut  the  one  .shown  l>y  the  religion  that  teaches  u.s  that  all  men  are 
the  same  whatever  their  religion  may  l>e. 


BUDDHISM  AS  IT  KXISTS  IN  SIAM. 
Hy  II.K.H.  I'risc  k  Ciiandradai  CiiiiniiAiiiiAKN. 

Ktiddliistn,  ns  it  exists  in  Siain,  li-aclics  that  ail  tilings  arc  ninde  up 
frciiii  the  I )iiariiia,  II  Sanscrit  term  iiK'aiiiiiji  the  "  cssenix'  nf  natiirf."  Tho 
Dharma  presents  the  three  folIowinK  piienomena,  whicli  f^teneraijy  exist  in 
every  l>emi,'  :  I.  'I'he  aix-ompiishnient  of  eternal  evoi'ilion.  i.  Sorrow  and 
suffering  according  to  human  ideas.  ;v  A  separate  power,  uncontrollahic 
l)V  the  desire  of  man,  and  not  l>elonKinK  to  man. 

'I'iie  Dliarma  is  formed  of  two  essences,  one  known  as  mailer,  the  other 
l^nown  as  spirit.  'I'hese  essences  exist  for  eternity  ;  they  are  wiliiout  liei,'in- 
ning  and  without  end  ,  the  one  represents  the  world  and  the  corporeal  parts 
of  man,  and  the  other  the  mind  of  man.  The  three  phenomena  coniliined 
are  the  factors  for  moldinj^  forms  and  crcatini,'  sensations.  'I'lie  waves  of 
the  ocean  are  formed  but  of  water,  and  the  various  shapes  thev  lake  are 
de|)i'ndent  upon  the  decree  of  motion  in  the  water;  in  similar  manner  the 
Dharma  represents  the  universe,  and  varies  accordinjf  tothe  dev,'ree  of  evolu- 
tion accom|)lislied  within  it.  Matter  is  called  in  the  I'ali  "  Kupa,"  and 
spirit  "  Nama."  Everything  in  the  universe  is  made  up  of  Kupa  and  Nama. 
or  matter  and  spirit,  as  already  stated.  The  difference  l)etween  all  material 
things,  as  seen  outwardly,  depends  u|>on  the  degree  of  evolution  that  is 
inherent  to  matter  ;  and  the  difference  l)et\veen  all  spirits  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  will,  which  is  the  evolution  of  spirit.  These  differences,  however, 
are  only  apparent ;  in  reality,  all  is  one  and  the  same  essence,  nierely  a 
modification  of  the  one  great  eternal  truth,  Dharma. 

.Man,  who  is  an  aggregate  of  Dharma,  is,  however,  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  l)ecause  his  will  either  receives  impressions  and  becomes  moditied  by 
mere  visible  things,  or  because  his  spirit  has  become  identilied  with  appear- 
ances, such  as  man,  animal,  deva  or  any  other  beings  that  are  also  but 
modified  spirits  and  matter.  Man  becomes,  therefore,  conscious  of  separate 
existence.  But  all  outward  forms,  man  himself  included,  are  made  to  live 
or  to  last  for  a  short  space  of  time  only.  They  are  soon  to  be  destroyed 
and  recreated  again  and  again  by  an  eternal  evolution.  He  is  first  body 
and  spirit,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  all  is  Dharma,  and  of  that 
which  is  good  and  evil,  his  spirit  may  become  impressed  with  evil  tempta- 
tion. Thus,  for  instance,  he  may  desire  certain  things  with  that  force 
peculiar  to  a  tiger,  whose  spirit  is  modified  by  craving  for  lust  and  anger. 
In  such  a  case  he  will  be  continually  adopting,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his 
own  life,  the  wills  and  acts  of  that  tiger  and  thereby  is  himself  that  animal 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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in  spirit  an<l  .soul.  Vet  outwardly  he  appears  to  he  a  man,  and  is  as  yet 
uncuiiscious  of  the  fact  that  his  spirit  has  become  enilowed  with  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  ti^er. 

If  this  state  continues  until  the  hodv  be  dissolved  or  changetl  into  other 
matter,  be  dead,  as  we  say,  that  same  spirit  which  has  been  endowed  with 
the  cravings  of  lust  and  anger  of  a  tiger,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  and 
feelings  as  those  that  have  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  man  before  his 
death,  may  reappear  now  to  tind  itself  in  the  body  of  a  tiger,  suitable  to  its 
nature.  Thus,  sr)  long  as  man  is  ignorant  of  that  nature  lA  Dharma  and 
fails  to  identify  that  nature,  he  continues  to  receive  different  impressions 
from  beings  around  him  in  this  universe,  thereby  suffering  pains,  sorrows, 
disappointments  of  all  kinds,  death. 

If,  however,  his  s|)irit  be  impressed  with  the  good  oualities  that  are 
found  in  a  superior  being,  such  as  the  dcva,  for  instance,  by  adopting  in  his 
own  life  tlie  acts  and  wills  of  that  superior  being,  man  becomes  spiritually 
that  superior  being  himself,  both  in  nature  and  soul,  even  while  in  his  pres- 
ent form.  When  c'.'ath  jjuts  an  end  to  his  physical  bodv,  a  s|)irit  of  the 
very  same  nature  and  ((uality  may  reappear  in  the  new  bodv  of  a  (leva  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  ha|)pincss  not  to  be  compared  to  anything  that  is  known  in 
this  world. 

However,  to  all  beings  alike,  wlietiier  superior  or  inferior  to  ourselves, 
death  is  a  suffering.  It  is,  therefore,  undesirable  to  be  liorn  into  anv  being 
that  is  a  modification  of  Dharma,  to  be  sooner  or  later  again  and  again 
dissolved  bv  the  eternal  |)'.iL'nomenon  of  evolution.  The  only  means  bv 
which  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves  from  sufferings  and  death  is  therefore 
to  p:)sscss  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Dharma,  and  to  realize  by  will  and  acts 
that  nature  only  obtainable  bv  adhering  to  the  ])recepts  given  by  Lord 
Buddha  in  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  The  consciousness  of  self-being  is  a 
delusion,  so  that,  until  we  are  convinced  that  we  ourselves  and  whatever 
behmgs  t<i  ourselves  is  a  mere  nothingness,  until  we  have  lost  the  idea  or 
impression  that  we  are  men,  until  that  idea  become  completely  annihilated 
and  we  have  become  united  to  Dharma,  we  are  unable  to  reach  spiritually 
the  state  of  Nirvana,  and  that  is  onlv  attained  when  the  Ixjdies  dissolve 
both  spiritually  and  phvsically.  So  that  one  should  cease  all  petty  long- 
ing for  personal  happiness,  and  remember  that  onj  life  is  as  hollow  as  the 
other,  that  all  is  transitory  and  unreal. 

'I  he  true  Buddhist  does  not  mar  the  purity  of  his  self-denial  by  lusting 
after  a  positive  happiness  which  he  himself  shall  enjoy  here  or  hereafter. 
Ignorance  of  Diiarma  leads  to  sin,  which  leads  to  sorrow  ;  and  under  these 
conditions  of  existence  each  new  birth  leaves  man  ignorant  ind  finite  still. 
What  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  the  absolute  repose  of  Nirvana,  the  extinction  of 
our  being,  notiiingness.  Allow  me  to  give  an  illustration.  A  piece  of  rope 
is  thrown  in  a  dark  road  ;  a  silly  man  passing  by  cannot  make  out  what  it 
is.     In  his  natural  ignorance  the  rope  appears  to  be  a  horrible  snake,  and 
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immediately  creates  in  liim  alarm,  fright  and  suffering.  Sddii  iiglit  dwells 
upon  him ;  he  now  realizes  that  what  he  took  to  be  a  snake  is  hut  a  piece  of 
rope;  his  alarm  and  fright  are  suddenly  at  an  end;  they  are  annihilated  as 
it  were;  the  man  now  becomes  happy  and  free  from  the  suffering  he  has  just 
experienced  through  his  own  folly. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  ourselves,  oar  lives,  our  deaths,  our  alarms, 
our  cries,  our  lamentations,  our  disappointments,  and  all  other  sufferings. 
They  are  created  by  our  own  ignorance  of  eternity,  of  the  knowledge  of 
Dharma  to  do  away  with  and  annihilate  all  of  them. 

1  shall  now  refer  to  the  Kour  Noble  Truths  as  taught  by  our  mercilul 
and  omniscient  Lord  Huddha;  they  point  out  the  path  that  leads  to  .Nirvana 
or  to  the  desirable  extinction  of  self. 

The  first  Noble  Truth  is  suffering;  it  arises  from  birth,  old  age,  illness, 
sorrow,  death,  separation  from  what  is  loved,  association  with  what  is  hate- 
ful, and  in  short,  the  very  idea  of  self  in  spirit  and  matter  that  constitute 
Dharma. 

The  second  Noble  Truth  is  the  cause  of  suffering  which  results  from  ignor- 
ance, creating  lust  for  objects  of  perishable  nature.  If  the  lust  be  for  sensual 
objects  it  is  called,  in  I'ali,  Kama  Tanha.  If  it  be  for  supersensual  objects, 
belonging  to  the  mind  but  still  possessing  a  form  in  the  mind,  it  is  called 
Bhava  Tanha.  If  the  lust  be  purely  for  supersensual  objects  that  belong 
to  the  mind  but  are  devoid  of  all  form  whatever,  it  is  called  Wibhava 
Tanha. 

The  third  Noble  Truth  is  the  extinction  of  sufferings,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  cessation  of  the  three  kinds  of  lust,  together  with  their  accom- 
panying evils,  which  all  result  directly  from  ignorance. 

The  fourth  Noble  Truth  is  the  means  of  [xiths  that  lead  to  the  cessation 
of  lusts  and  other  evils.  This  Noble  Truth  is  diviiled  into  the  following  eight 
|)aths:  right  understanding;  right  resoluticms ;  right  speech;  right  acts; 
right  wav  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  right  efforts  ;  right  meditation  ;  right  state 
of  mind.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on  these  paths  may  not  be  found  ctut 
of  place. 

By  right  understanding  is  meant  proper  comprehension,  especially  in 
regard  to  what  we  call  sufferings.  We  should  strive  to  learn  the  cause  of 
our  sufferings  and  the  manner  to  alleviate  and  even  to  suppress  them.  We 
are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  in  this  world  to  suffer ;  that  wherever  there  is 
pleasure  there  is  pain,  and  that,  after  all,  pain  and  pleasure  only  exist  accord- 
ing to  human  ideas. 

Bv  right  resolutions  is  meant  that  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  act  kindiv 
to  our  fellow  creatures.  We  are  to  bear  no  malice  against  anvbody  and  never 
to  seek  revenge.  We  are  to  understand  that  in  reality  we  exist  in  tlesli 
and  blood  onh'  for  a  short  time,  and  that  hap|)iness  and  sufferings  are  transient 
or  idealistic,  and  therefore  we  should  try  to  control  our  desires  and  cravings, 
and  endeavor  to  be  good  and  kind  toward  our  fellow  creatures. 
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By  right  speed)  is  meaist  that  we  are  always  to  speak  tiie  tnitli,  never 
to  incite  one's  anger  toward  others,  but  always  to  speak  of  things  useful,  and 
never  use  harsh  words  destined  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

By  right  acts  is  meant  that  we  should  never  harm  our  fellow  creatures, 
neither  steal,  take  life,  or  commit  adultery.  Temperance  and  celibacy  are 
also  enjoined. 

By  right  way  (jf  earning  a  livelihood  is  meant  that  we  are  always  to  be 
honest  and  never  to  use  wrongful  or  guilty  means  to  attain  an  end. 

By  right  effort  is  meant  that  we  are  to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to  <lo 
good  antl  to  mend  our  conduct  should  we  ever  have  strayed  from  the  path  of 
virtue. 

By  right  meditation  is  meant  tliat  we  should  always  look  upon  life  as 
being  temporary,  consider  our  existence  as  a  source  of  suffering,  and  there- 
fore endeavor  always  to  calm  our  minds  that  may  be  exciteil  by  the  sense  of 
pleasure  or  pain. 

By  right  state  of  mind  is  meant  that  we  should  be  firm  in  our  belief 
and  be  strictly  indifferent  both  to  the  sense  or  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  further  details  on  the  Four 
Noble  Truths;  it  would  recjuirc  too  inucli  lime.  1  will,  therefore,  merely 
summarize  their  meanings,  and  say  that  sorrow  and  sufferings  are  mainly  due 
to  ignorance,  which  creates  in  our  minds  lust,  anger  and  other  evils.  I'he 
extermination  of  all  sorrow  and  suffering  and  of  all  happiness  is  attained  by 
the  eradication  of  ignorance  and  its  evil  conseiiuences,  and  by  replacing  it 
with  cultivation,  knowledge,  contentment  an<l  love. 

Now  comes  the  (|uestion,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  ?  Every  act, 
speech  or  thought  derived  from  falsehood,  or  that  which  is  injurious  to 
others,  is  evil.  Kvery  act,  speech  or  thouirht  derived  from  truth  and  that 
which  is  not  injurious  to  others  is  good.  Huddhism  teaches  that  lust 
prompts  avarice  ;  anger  creates  animosity  ;  ignorance  produces  false  ideas. 
'I'hese  are  called  evils  because  they  cause  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
tentment prompts  charity;  love  creates  kindness;  knowledge  produces  pro- 
gressive ideas.     These  are  called  good  because  they  give  pleasure. 

'I  he  teachings  of  Buddhism  on  morals  are  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  three  groups  of  advantages  :  The  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the 
present  life,  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  life,  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  in  all  eternity.  For  each  of  these  advantages  there  are 
recommended  numerous  paths  to  be  followed  by  those  who  aspire  to  any 
one  of  them.     I  will  only  quote  a  few  examples. 

To  those  who  aspire  to  advantages  in  the  present  life  lUiddhism  recom- 
mends diligence,  economy,  expenditure  suitable  to  one's  income,  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  good. 

To  those  who  aspire  to  the  advantages  t)f  the  future  life  are  recom- 
mended charity,  kindness,  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
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To  lliose  who  wish  to  uiijoy  the  cvcrlastini;  advantnycs  in  all  ctornitv 
arc  ifconinic'iuli'tl  [unity  of  idiidiiL-t,  of  iiiiiul  ami  of  kiiowlciikU'. 

Allow  nie  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  duties  of  man  toward  liis  wife 
and  family,  as  preaciied  by  the  Lord  ISiiddha  himself  to  tiie  lav  disiiples  in 
different  discourses,  or  Siillas,  as  thev  are  called  in  I'ali.  Tliev  lielont;  to 
the  L;rou|)  of  advantages  of  present  life. 

A  Lfood  man  is  characterized  hv  seven  i|iialilies.  lie  should  not  he 
loaded  with  faults,  he  should  he  free  from  la/iness,  he  shcjuld  not  hoast  of 
his  knowledge,  he  should  he  truthtul,  henevolent,  content,  and  should  aspire 
to  all  that  is  usefid. 

A  hushaiid  should  honor  his  wife,  never  insult  iicr,  never  dis|)lease  her, 
make  her  mistress  oi  the  house,  and  |)rovide  lor  her.  (  )n  iier  part  a  wife 
oui,'lit  to  he  cheerful  toward  him  when  he  works,  entertain  his  friends  and 
care  for  his  de|)endents,  never  do  anvtliini,'  he  does  not  wish,  take  good 
care  of  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated,  not  he  idle,  hut  alwavs  cheerful 
when  at  work  herself. 

Parents  in  old  aue  expect  their  children  to  lake  care  of  them,  to  <lo  all 
their  work  and  husiness.  to  maintain  the  lnuisehold,  and,  after  death,  to  do 
honor  to  their  remains  hy  heini,'  charitahle.  I'.irents  liel|)  their  children  hv 
preventiiiLf  them  from  doini;  sinful  acts,  hv  uuidini,'  them  in  the  |)alh  of 
virtue,  hv  educating  them,  h\  proxicliiiL;  them  with'hushands  and  wives  suit 
ahle  to  them,  hv  leavinu'  them  leiiacies. 

When  |)overtv,  accident  or  niisforlune  befalls  man.  the  IJuddhisI  is 
taui;lit  to  hear  it  with  patience,  and  if  these  are  broiiviht  on  hv  himself,  it  is 
his  duty  to  discover  their  causes  and  trv,  if  possible,  to  remedv  them.  If 
the  causes,  however,  are  not  to  be  fouiul  here  in  this  life,  he  must  account 
for  them  hv  the  wronifs  done  in  his  former  existence. 

'rem])erance  is  enjoined  u|)on  all  IJuddhists  for  the  reason  that  the 
habit  of  usini;  intoxicatinij  things  tends  to  lower  the  mind  to  the  level  of 
that  of  an  idiot,  a  madman  or  an  evil  spirit. 

These  are  some  of  the  doctrines  and  moralities  taught  bv  liuddhism, 
which  I  hope  will  give  V((U  an  idea  of  the  sco|>e  of  the  Lord  I'.uddhas 
teachings.  In  closing  this  brief  |)a|)er,  I  earnestiv  wish  vou  all,  my  brother 
religionists,  the  enjoyment  of  long  life,  happiness  and  pros|)erit\'. 
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THE    TRUTH KULNKSS   OF    HOLY    SCRIPTURE. 

Hv    I'KOF.   ClIARl.KS   A.   Briccs,    I).I>. 

All  the  great  historic  religions  lave  sacred  books  which  are  regarded  as 
the  inspired  Word  of  (Jod.  Preeminent  among  these  sacred  bo(jks  are  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
shows  that  it  is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  these  Holy  Scriptures  which  has 
given  them  the  control  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  Christian  religion  was  not  extended  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  the  arts 
of  statesmanship,  but  by  the  holy  lives  and  faithful  teaching  of  self-sacrihc- 
ing  men  and  women  who  had  tirm  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  their  Holy 
.Scriptures  and  who  were  able  to  convince  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that 
they  are  faithful  guides  to  God  and  salvation.  We  may  now  say  to  all  men, 
"All  the  sacred  books  of  the  worlil  are  now  accessible  to  you.  .Study  them, 
compare  them,  recognize  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  true  in  them  all,  and 
tabulate  the  results,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  Holy  .Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  true,  holy  and  divine."  When  we  have 
gone  searchingly  through  them  all,  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  are  as 
torches  of  varying  size  and  brilliancy  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
but  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  are  like  the  sun 
dawning  in  the  earliest  writings  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  rising  in  prophetic 
word  and  priestly  tliora,  in  lyric  psalm  and  in  sentences  of  wisdom,  until  the 
zenith  is  reached  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  .Saviour  of  the  world. 
'I'ake  them,  therefore,  as  the  guide  of  your  religion,  your  salvation  and  your 
life. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  are  now  the  center  of  a  world- 
wide contest.  We  are  living  in  a  scientific  age  which  demands  that  everv 
traditional  statement  shall  be  tested  by  patient,  thorough  and  exact  criti- 
cism. Science  explores  the  earth  in  its  heights  and  depths,  its  lengths  and 
breadths,  in  search  of  all  the  laws  which  govern  it  and  the  realities  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Science  explores  the  heavens  in  quest  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  of  God.  .Science  searches  the  bt)dy  and  the  soul  of  man  in 
order  to  determine  his  exact  nature  and  character.  Science  investigates  all 
the  monuments  of  history,  whether  they  are  of  stone  or  of  metal,  whether 
they  are  the  product  of  man's  handiwork,  or  the  construction  of  his  voice  or 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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"  WHEN  WE  HAVE  GONE  SEARCHINOLY  THKOUCH  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OK  OTHER  RELIGIONS  WE 
SHALL  FIND  THAT  THEV  ARE  AS  TORCHES  OF  VARIOLS  SIZF-S  AND  BRILLIANCE  LIGHTING  LI'  THE 
DARKNESS  OF  THE  NIGHT,  BUT  THE  HOLY  SCRII'TURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS  ARE 
LIKE  THE  SUN  SHINING  IN  THE  HEAVENS  AND  LIGHTING  Ul'  THE  WHOLE  WORLD." 
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pen.  Tliat  man  must  \r^  lacking  in  intelii)?ence  or  in  oi)servation  who 
imagines  that  tlie  sacred  booiis  of  the  Cliristian  religion  or  the  institutions 
of  tile  church  can  escape  the  criticisms  of  this  age.  It  will  not  ilo  to  oppose 
science  with  religi(jn,  or  criticism  with  faith.  Criticism  makes  it  evident 
that  a  faith  which  shrinks  from  criticism  is  a  faith  so  weak  and  uncertain 
that  it  excites  suspicion  as  to  its  life  and  reality.  Science  goes  on  in  its 
exact  and  thorough  work,  confident  that  every  form  of  religion  which  resists 
it  will  ere  long  crumMe  into  dust. 

All  departments  of  human  investigation  sooner  or  later  come  in  contact 
with  these  Christian  Scriptures.  All  find  something  that  either  accords  with 
or  conflicts  with  their  investigations.  The  <]uestion  thus  forces  itself  upon 
us,  can  we  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  these  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  face  of 
all  these  modern  sciences?  We  are  oliliged  to  admit  that  there  are  scien- 
tific errors  in  the  Bible,  errors  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  of  zoology,  of 
botanv,  and  of  anthropology.  In  ail  these  res|)ects  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  authors  of  these  sacred  writings  had  any  other  knowledge  than  that  pos- 
.sesr.ed  by  their  contemporaries.  Their  statements  are  just  such  as  indicate 
a  correct  observation  of  the  phenomena  as  they  would  apjiear  to  an  accurate 
observer  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  They  had  not  that  insight,  that 
foresight  and  that  grasp  of  conception  and  power  of  expression  in  these 
matters  sucli  as  they  exhibit  when  thev  wrote  concerning  matters  (jf  religion. 
If,  as  all  concede,  it  was  not  the  intent  (  '  (jod  to  give  to  the  ancient 
world  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  nine  enth  century,  why  should  any 
one  suppose  that  the  divine  Spirit  influenced  them  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters of  science  ?  Why  should  they  be  kept  from  misconception,  from  mis- 
statement and  from  error?  The  divine  purpose  was  to  use  them  as  religious 
teachers.  So  long  as  they  made  no  mistakes  in  religious  instruction,  they 
were  trustworthy  and  reliable,  even  if  they  erred  in  some  of  those  matters  in 
which  they  come  in  contact  with  modern  science. 

2.  There  are  historical  mistakes  in  tlie  Christian  Scriptures,  mistakes  of 
chronology  and  geography,  errors  of  historical  events  and  persons,  discrep- 
ancies anil  inconsistencies  in  the  historians,  which  cannot  l)e  removed  by  any 
proper  method  of  interpretation.  All  such  errors  are  just  where  you  would 
expect  to  find  them  in  accurate,  truthful  writers  of  history  in  ancient  times. 
They  used  with  fidelity  the  best  sources  of  information  accessible  to  them  ; 
ancient  poems,  popular  traditions,  legends  and  ballads,  regal  and  family 
archives,  codes  of  law  and  ancient  narratives.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  received  any  of  this  history  by  revelation  from  God.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Divine  Spirit  corrected  their  narratives  either  when  they  were 
lying  uncomposed  in  their  minds,  or  written  in  manuscripts.  The  purpose  of 
the  sacred  historians  was  to  give  the  history  of  God's  redemptive  workings. 
This  made  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  essential  errors  in  the  redemp- 
tive facts  and  agencies,  but  it  did  not  make  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake  in  dates,  in  places,  and   in   persons,  so  long  as  these  did  not 
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change  the  religiims  lessons  or  the  redemptive  fads.  None  of  the  mistakes, 
discrepancies  and  errors  wliich  have  l)een  discovered,  disturh  the  religious  les- 
sons of  liii>lical  history.  These  lessons  are  tiie  only  ones  whose  truthfulness 
we  are  concerned  to  defend.  All  other  things  halong  to  the  human  frame- 
work of  the  divine  story. 

3.  Textual  criticism  shows  that  the  hest  text,  versions  and  citations  of 
these  Holy  Scriptures  that  we  can  get,  have  numerous  and  impjrtant  dis- 
crepancies. The  errors  do  not  decrease  in  iium!)er  as  we  work  our  way  back 
in  the  laborious  processes  i>l  criticism  towards  the  original  text.  The  dis- 
crepancies are  so  numerous  that  few  liiiilical  scholars  are  able  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  them  ariil  to  make  a  competent  judgment  uixm  them. 
The  most  exact  textual  criticism  leaves  us  witii  numerous  errors  in  Holy 
Scripture,  just  where  we  tind  them  in  the  transmitted  texts  of  other  sacred 
books,  but  critics  acknowledge  that  there  are  none  wliicii  disturi)  any  article 
of  faith  or  any  principle  of  morals. 

4.  The  higher,  or  literary  criticism,  studies  all  the  literary  phenom- 
ena of  Holy  Scripture.  It  has  thus  far  done  an  inestimai)le  service  in  tiie 
removal  of  the  traditional  theories  from  the  sacreil  books,  so  that  they  mav 
be  studied  in  their  real  structure  and  character.  The  higher  criticism  rec- 
ognizes faults  of  grammar,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  logic,  in  the  Hel)rew  and 
Christian  -Scriptures.  The  Biblical  authors  usi"!  l!;j  language  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  some  of  them  classic  I  febrew,  others  of  them  dialectic 
and  corrupted  Hebrew.  Some  of  them  have  a  good  prose  sivle,  others  of 
them  have  a  dull,  tedious,  peilantic  style.  Some  of  them  are  poets  of  the 
highest  rank,  others  of  them  write  surli  inferior  poetry  that  one  is  surprised 
that  thev  did  not  use  |)rose.  Some  of  tliein  reason  clearlv,  profoundly  and 
convincingly, others  of  Ihum  rea^oll  In  a  loose,  oi)scure  and  unconvincing 
manner.  Some  of  them  present  tiie  truth  like  intuitions  of  light,  others 
labor  with  it  and  eventually  fleliver  it  in  a  crude  and  undeveloped  form.  .Ml 
these  matters  belong  to  the  manner  and  method  of  their  instruction.  Krrors 
in  these  formal  things  do  n(it  im|>air  the  truthfulness  of  the  substance,  the 
religious  instruction  itself. 

The  higher  criticism  siiow.s  us  the  process  bv  which  the  sacred  books 
were  proiluceil,  that  the  nio^t  of  iMlmii  wc-re  composed  bv  unknown  authors, 
that  they  have  passed  tlirougli  I  he  liamls  of  a  considerable  nund)er  of 
unknown  editors  who  have  l)rought  together  the  older  m.iterial  without 
removing  discrepancies,  inconsistencies  and  errors.  In  this  |)rocess  of  edit- 
ing, arranging,  additi(jn,  subtraction,  reconstruction  and  consolidation, 
extending  through  many  centuries,  what  evidence  have  we  that  these 
unknown  editors  were  kept  from  error  in  all  th  -work?  Thev  were  men 
of  (iod,  and,  judging  from  their  work,  they  were  guided  bv  the  1  )ivine  Spirit 
in  their  apprehension  and  expression  of  the  divine  in>lriictioii  ;  but  also, 
judging  from  their  work,  it  seems  1110-.1  jirobaiile  that  thev  were  not  guided 
by  the  Uivine  Spirit  in  their  grammar,  in  their  rhetoric,  in  their  logical 
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expressions,  in  their  arrangement  of  their  niaterial,  or  in  their  general  edi- 
t'nlai  worit.  In  ail  these  matters  they  were  left  to  those  errors  which  even 
the  most  faithful  and  most  scrupulous  writers  will  sometimes  make.  Unless 
we  take  some  such  position  we  are  really  exposed  to  the  peril  of  making  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  author  of  bad  grammar,  of  the  incorrect  use  of  words,  of 
inelegant  expressions,  and  of  disorderly  arrangement  of  material,  which 
indeed  was  charged  upon  the  critics  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  their 
earliest  opponents. 

The  sciences  which  approach  the  Bible  from  without  and  the  sciences 
which  study  it  from  within  agree  as  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  case.  In  all 
matters  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation  and  which  con- 
stitute the  framework  of  the  divine  instruction,  errors  may  be  found.  Can 
the  truthfulness  of  Scripture  be  maintained  by  those  who  recognize  these 
errors  ? 

5.  There  is  no  prior  reason  why  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the 
Hible  should  not  be  consistent  with  circumstantial  errors.  Clod  himself  did 
not  speak  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  more  than  a  few  words  from 
theophany,  which  are  recorded  here  and  there  in  the  ( )ld  Testament.  Uod 
spake  in  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the  voices  and 
j)ens  of  the  human  authors  of  the  Scriptures.  Did  the  human  voice  and  pen 
in  ;ill  the  numerous  writers  and  editors  of  Holy  Scripture  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canon  always  deliver  an  inerrant  word  ?  Kvcn  if  all  the 
writers  were  so  possessed  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  merely  passive  in  his 
hands,  the  question  arises,  Can  the  finite  voice  and  the  finite  pen  deliver 
and  express  the  inerrant  truth  of  God  ?  If  the  language,  and  the  style,  and 
the  dialect,  and  the  rhetoric  are  all  natural  to  the  inspired  man,  is  it  possible 
for  these  to  express  the  infinite  truth  of  God  ?  How  can  an  imperfect 
word,  sentence  and  clause  express  a  perfect,  divine  truth  ?  It  is  evident 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  not  as  a  rule  in  the  ecstatic  state.  The 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  move  their  hands  or  their  lips.  He  suggested  to  their 
minds  and  hearts  the  divine  truth  they  were  to  teach.  They  received  it  by 
intuition  in  the  forms  of  their  reason,  they  framed  it  in  conception,  in 
imagination  and  in  fancy.  They  delivered  it  in  the  logical  and  rhetorical 
forms  of  speech.  If  the  divine  truth  passed  through  the  conception  and 
imagination  of  the  human  mind,  did  the  human  mind  conceive  it  fully  with- 
out any  defect,  without  any  fault,  without  any  shading  of  error  ?  Had  the 
human  conception  no  limitations  to  its  reception  of  the  divine  truth  ?  Had 
the  human  imagination  and  fancy  no  colors  to  impart  to  the  holy  instruc- 
tion ?  Did  the  human  mind  add  nothing  to  it  in  reasoning  or  in  fancy  ? 
Was  it  delivered  in  its  entirety  exactly  as  it  was  received  ?  How  can  we  be 
sure  of  this  when  we  see  the  same  doctrine  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  all 
partial,  all  inadequate?  How  can  we  know  this  when  we  find  the  same 
ethical  principle  in  such  a  variety  of  shading  ? 

If  the  human  medium  could  hardly  fail  to  modify  the   divine  truth 
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received  by  it  in  revelation,  how  much  mare  must  the  human  medium  inllu- 
ence  the  divine  instruction  in  connection  with  Biblical  history,  lyric  poetry, 
sentences  of  wis<lom,  and  works  of  the  imagination  which  make  up  the  body 
of  the  ( )ld  Testament.  Here  the  mass  of  the  material  was  derived  from  human 
sources  of  information;  the  history  depended  upon  oral  and  documentary 
evidence;  the  lyric  poetry  was  the  expression  of  human  emotion;  the  sen- 
tence of  wisdom  was  the  condensation  of  human  ethical  experience ;  the 
works  of  the  imagination  were  efforts  to  clothe  religious  lessons  in  artistic 
forms  of  grace  and  beauty.  All  that  we  can  claim  for  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  production  of  these  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  inspiration  which 
suggests  the  religious  lessons  to  be  imparted. 

God  is  true.  He  is  the  truth.  There  is  no  error  or  falsehood  in  him. 
He  cannot  lie.  He  cannot  mislead  or  deceive  his  creatures,  liut  the  ques- 
tion arises.  When  the  infinite  (iod  speaks  to  linite  man,  must  he  speak  words 
which  are  inerrant?  This  depends  not  only  upon  (lod's  speaking  but  upon 
man's  hearing,  an<l  also  upon  the  means  of  coniinunicatinii  between  G<id 
and  man.  It  is  necessary  to  show  the  capacity  of  man  to  receive  the  iner- 
rant word  and  the  adecjuacy  of  the  means  to  convey  the  inerrant  woril,  as 
well  as  the  inerrancy  of  God,  before  we  can  be  sure  that  God  can  only  com- 
municate inerrant  words  to  man.  We  may  by  an  a  priori  irgumcnt  be  cer- 
tain of  the  inerrancy  of  the  speaker  of  the  word,  but  how  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  means  of  communication  are  inerrant,  or  that  man  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  inerrant  word?  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  that  in 
all  his  relations  to  man  and  nature  (Jod  condescends.  The  tinite  can  only 
contain  a  part  of  the  infinite,  (jod  limits  himself  when  he  imparts  anvthing 
of  himself  to  the  creature.  In  the  converse  of  Heaven,  we  may  say  that 
there  may  be  inerrant  communications.  But  has  God  in  fact  spoken  iner- 
rant words  to  weak,  ignorant,  sinful  men  in  a  world  so  imperfect  and  inhar- 
monious as  ours  ? 

The  analogy  of  divine  revelation  in  other  forms  and  of  the  communi- 
cation between  men  and  men,  and  especially  between  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, make  it  altogether  probable  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
does  not  carry  with  it  inerrancy  in  every  particu'ar.  It  was  sufficient  if  the 
divine  communication  was  given  with  such  clearness  as  to  guide  men 
aright  in  a  religious  life  ;  that  God  would  not  deceive  or  mislead  them,  but 
would  give  them  true,  faithful,  reliable  guidance  in  holy  things.  The  errors 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  not  errors  of  falsehood,  or  of  deceit ;  they  are  such 
errors  of  ignorance,  inadvertence,  and  of  partial  and  inadequate  knowledge, 
and  of  incapacity  to  express  the  whole  truth  of  God,  which  belong  to  man 
as  man,  and  from  which  we  have  no  evidence  that  even  an  inspired  man 
was  relieved.  Just  as  the  light  is  seen,  not  in  its  pure,  unclouded  rays,  but 
in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  spectrum  as  its  beams  are  broken  up  by  the 
angles  and  discolorations  which  obstruct  their  course,  so  it  is  with  the  truth 
of  God  ;  its  revelation  and  communication  meet  with    such  obstacles  iu 
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human  iiaUirc  and  in  this  worlil  of  <iurs  that  men  are  capaMt.'  of  receiving  it 
only  in  its  (iivcrsi-  pDitiuns  ami  diviTs  manners  as  it  cumus  to  llu'm  IhrouKh 
tlic  (liviMS  tcrnpiTanK'nts  anil  puints  of  view  ami  stvlc  nf  llii'  IliMical  writ- 
ers. Few  men  are  capalile  of  more  than  one  portion  of  thesu  colors — the 
most  capalile  knows  in  part.  Not  till  the  dav  which  cIom-s  the  dispensa- 
tion shall  dawn  wdl  anv  one  know  the  whole,  for  not  till  llicn  will  men  lie 
capalile  of  feeing;  the  Christ  as  he  is,  and  of  knowiny;  (jod  in  his  iflorv. 

6.  The  position  we  have  thus  far  attained  enables  us  to  dispose  of 
the  >,'reater  ditlicullies  which  lie  in  the  wav  of  the  truthfulness  of  Holy 
Scripture.     'I'hese  are  rcliijious,  doctrinal,  and  ethical  difliculties. 

ill)  I'he  reliijion  of  the  Old  'restanieiil  is  a  religion  which,  with  all  its 
excellence  as  compared  with  the  other  relii(ioiis(jf  the  ancient  world,  inculcates 
some  things  which  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  an  inerraiU  revelalion.  The 
sacrifice  of  Jeiihlha's  dauKliler  and  the  divine  command  to  Ahraham  t(j  offer 
up  his  son  as  a  whole  hurnt-offerini,'  seem  unsuited  to  a  divine  religion. 
There  is  indeed  no  jirohiliition  of  the  offering;  u|)  of  children  in  the  earliest 
codes  of  the  l[exaleiich.  The  prohibition  was  lirst  made  in  llic  Dcuteron- 
omic  code,  and  orii;inated  somewhat  late  in  the  historv  of  Israel.  The  earlv 
Hebrews  shared  with  the  Canaanites  and  other  nei^diboriii),'  nations  in  the 
practice  of  offerini,'  up  their  children  in  the  Hanie  to  (lod.  l-rom  the  point 
of  view  of  sacrilice  nothinjs'  could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  best  beloved 
son,  except  the  offerer  him.self.  The  higher  revelation  of  the  New  'I'esta- 
inent  teaches  the  offeiing  of  the  whole  body  and  soul  to  (Jod  in  the  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  an  cverlastini,'  ministry.  Ihit  it  rcipiired  centuries  of  trainim,' 
before  that  divine  lesson  could  be  taught  and  learned.  (!ocl  accepted  the 
sacrihce  of  Jephtlia.  He  graciously  accepted  the  ram  instead  of  Isaac.  He 
provided  a  sacrificial  svstem  which  gradually  grew  in  wealth  of  symbolism 
through  the  ages  of  Jcwi.sli  history.  Ihil  the  proiihets,  with  i;real  difficullv 
and  with  increasing  o]>(iosition  from  piiesls  and  [leople,  gradually  taught 
them  that  the  sacrifices  must  be  of  broken  and  contrite  hearts,  and  of  huin- 
])le,  cheerful  spirits.  Hut  what  pleasure  can  (Jod  take  in  the  lilood  of  ani- 
mals or  in  smoking  altars  ?  How  could  the  true  (Jod  ever  jirescribe  such 
puerilities?  This  is  the  incjuiry  of  the  higher  religion  of  our  day.  We  can 
■oidy  sav  that  (Jod  was  training  Israel  to  understand  the  meaning  <if  a  higher 
sacrilice,  even  the  (jbedience  of  the  Christ  in  a  holy  life  and  a  martyr  death 
in  the  service  of  God  and  of  humanity  ;  and  of  the  similar  sacrifice  that 
every  child  of  God  is  called  upon  U)  make.  The  offering  up  of  children 
and  of  domestic  animals  and  grains  was  all  a  preparing  discipline.  The 
training  vv-as  true  and  faithful  for  the  time.  But  it  was  provisional  and 
tem|)oral,  to  be  displaced  by  that  which  is  complete  and  eternal.  These 
were  the  forms  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  clothe  the  divine  law  of  sacri- 
fice in  its  earlier  stages  of  revelation.  These  partial  forms  were  the  object 
lessons  by  which  the  little  children  of  the  ancient  world  could  be  trained  to 
jinilerstand  the  inerrant  law  of  sayritice  for  men.     They  have  their  propriety 
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RK  elementary  forces,  l)Ut  they  err  (rom  the  iilcal  of  religion  us  it  Hen  eter- 
nally in  IIk-  niinti  and  will  of  God.  I'aul  calls  them  weak  and  beggarly  rudi- 
ments, ((iul.  iv.  y)  a  shadow  of  th'?  things  to  come. 

(/>)  Wc  cannot  cicfi'iid  the  morals  of  the  ( >l(l  Testament  at  all  poiiils. 
Nowhere  in  the  Old  't'estument  are  polN^amy  and  slavery  condiinned. 
The  time  had  not  come  in  the  history  of  tlie  worhl  when  they  coidd  he  con- 
demned. Is  (iod  rcs|)onsil)lc  for  the  twin  relics  ol  harharism  liecaiise  he 
did  not  condemn  them,  hut  on  the  contrary  recognized  them,  and  restrained 
them  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  The  |)atriarchs  were  not  truthful  ;  their  aite 
seems  to  have  had  little  apprehension  of  the  principles  of  truth,  ami  yet 
Abraham  was  faithful  to  (iod,  and  so  faithfid  under  temptation  and  trial 
that  he  became  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the 
friend  of  God.  David  was  a  sinner,  iuit  he  was  a  |)enitent  sinner,  and 
showed  such  a  devout  attachment  to  the  worship  of  (iod  that  his  sins, 
thouxh  many,  were  all  forgiven  him ;  and  his  life,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  such 
generosity,  courage,  variety  of  human  affections  and  benevolence,  such 
heroism  and  patience  in  suffering,  such  self-restraint  and  meekness  in  pros- 
perity, such  nobility  and  grandeur  of  character,  that  we  must  admire  him 
and  love  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  ami  wc  are  not  surprised  that  the 
heart  of  God  went  out  to  him  also. 

The  commendation  of  Jael  by  the  theophanic  angel  for  the  treacherous 
slaving  of  Sisera  could  not  be  connnended  in  our  age,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  God  could  have  comniemled  it  in  any  age.  And  yet  it  is 
only  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  breathes  in  the  command  to 
exterminate  the  Canaanites,  which  animates  the  imprecatory  psalms,  which 
is  threaded  into  the  story  of  Esther,  and  which  stirred  Neheniiah  in  his 
arbitrary  government  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  Christ,  praying  for  his  enemies, 
lifts  us  into  a  different  ethical  world  from  that  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old 
Testament.  VVc  cannot  regard  these  things  in  the  Old  Testament  as  incr- 
rant  in  the  light  of  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  character  of 
(iod  as  he  reveals  him.  And  yet  we  may  well  understand  that  the  Old 
'I'estament  times  were  not  ripe  for  the  higher  revelation,  and  that  (Jod  con- 
descended to  a  partial  revelation  of  his  will  such  as  would  guide  his  people 
in  the  right  direction  with  as  steady  and  rapid  a  pace  as  they  were  capable 
of  making. 

Jesus  Christ  teaches  us  the  true  principle  by  which  we  may  judge  the 
ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  when  he  repealed  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  and 
said :  "  Moses  for  your  hardness  of  heart  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been  so"  (Matt.  xix.  8).  In  other 
words,  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  was  not  in  accord  with  the  original  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  or  of  the  real  mind  and  will  of  God.  In  that  law  God  con- 
descended for  a  season  to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  his  people,  and  exacted  of 
them  only  that  which  they  were  able  to  perform.  The  law  was  imperfect, 
temporary,  errant,  to  be  repealed  forever  by  the  Messiah.  So  through  all  the 
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stages  of  iliviiR*  ri'vi'laliiiii  laws  wtTi'  i{ivcM  wlikli  wrw  Ixil  llif  >Lalfiil(lmv(  <>l 
tliL-  tuiiipiL-  of  holiness,  which  were  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  preparatory 
disi'ipliiu',  hut  which  were  to  disafipear  forever  when  Ihev  hail  accoiiiplisheil 
their  purpose.  Ihe  codes  of  l;»w  of  the  ( »id  I'eslanient  have  all  heeii  cast 
aside  hy  tlie  lihristiaii  (Miurch  as  the  scaffoldinxof  the  old  dispensation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  'I'en  Words,  and  with  reference  to  the  fourtli  of 
these  the  words  of  Jesus  are  our  ,k,'uide  :  "I'lie  Sahli.ith  was  ni.ide  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sahliath." 

(()  When  now  we  come  to  the  doctrinal  leachinj,'s  ofthel)ld  I'eslanient 
we  find  lessdit'ticully.  I'he  doctrine  of  (lod  in  the  <  >ld  I'l'stanient  is  ina^nili 
cent.  The  individuality  of  (Jod  is  emphasised  in  the  personal  name  Vahwcli, 
which  |>rol)alily  means  "the  one  ever  with  his  people."  The  doctrine  of  the 
livini(  (iod  is  so  stron^{ly  asserted  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  C-'hurch  at  the  present  day,  which  has  heen  misled  into  abstract 
conce|)lions  of  (lod.  The  attributes  are  so  richlv  unfolded  and  comi)rehen 
sively  slated  that  there  i.s  little  to  lie  added  to  them  in  the  New  reslanicnl, 
The  doctrine  of  creation  is  set  forth  in  a  vjreat  variety  of  heauliful  poetical 
representations,  which  n'ivc,  in  the  af;j,'re,t,'ate,  a  simpler  and  a  fuller  concep- 
'tion  of  creation  tiian  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  iheolokfians,  who  build  on 
a  prosaic  and  forced  interpretation  of  the  (irst  and  second  chapters  of  (ieiie- 
sis.  'I'he  doctrine  of  providence  is  illustrated  in  a  wontlerful  variety  of  his- 
torical incidents,  lyric  prayers,  thanks>,'ivin),'s,  and  meditations,  sentences  of 
proverbial  experience,  and  prophetic  teachinv;.  The  (lod  of  the  <  )ld  Testa 
ment  is  commonly  conceived  as  kiiiK  and  lord,  lie  was  conceivetl  as  the 
Father  of  nations  and  kind's,  but  the  "Our  Father"  of  the  common  people 
was  not  known  until  Jesus  Christ.  The  profound  depths  of  ihe  mcrcv  of  lio<l 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  yet  manifest,  the  iloctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
not  yet  ripe,  but  there  is  an  advance  in  (lod's  revelation  of  himself  throui;h 
the  successive  layers  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  which  is  like  Ihe  march 
of  an  invincible  king. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  at  limes  representations  of  vindictiveness  in  Ood, 
a  jealousy  of  other  gods,  a  cruel  disregard  of  human  suffering  and  human 
life,  an  occasional  vacillation  and  change  of  purpose,  the  |)assion  of  anger 
and  arbitrary  preferences,  which  betray  the  inadeipiacy  of  ancient  Israel  to 
understand  their  (Jod,  and  the  errancy  of  their  conceptions  and  representa- 
tions. Hut  we  all  know  that  the  true  (iod  does  not  accord  with  these  repre- 
sentations. We  may  call  them  anthropomorphisms  or  anthrojiopathisnis,  but 
whatever  we  may  name  them,  they  are  errant  representations.  They  do  not, 
however,  mar  the  grandeur  of  the  true  God  as  we  see  him  in  the  ()U\  Testa- 
ment. The  truthfulness  of  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  not 
destroyed  by  occasional  inaccuracies  of  the  teachers. 

The  doctrine  of  man  in  the  (JId  Testament  is  a  noble  doctrine.  The 
unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  race  in  origin  and  in  destiny  is  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  nowhere  else.     The  origin  and  development  of  sin  are 
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traced  with  a  vividness  and  an  accuracy  of  delineation  tliat  find  a  response 
in  the  experiences  of  mankind.  The  ideal  of  righteousness  as  the  original 
plan  of  (iod  for  man,  and  the  ultimate  destiny  for  man,  is  held  uj)  as  a  ban- 
ner throughout  the  Old  Testa  ncnt.  Surely  these  are  trus  instructions,  thev 
are  faithful,  they  are  divine.  There  are  doubtless  dark  strands  of  national 
prejudice,  of  pharisaical  [Kirticularism,  of  faulty  psyciiology,  and  of  occa- 
sional exaggeration  of  the  more  external  forms  of  ceremonial  sin;  but  these 
do  not  mar;  they  rather  serve  to  enhance  the  golden  strands  which  consti- 
tute the  major  part  of  the  cord  which  liinds  our  race  into  an  organism,  cre- 
ated and  govarned  by  a  holy  God,  in  the  interests  of  a  perfect  and  glorilied 
humanity. 

The  most  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  (31d  Testament  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament,  are  tiie  doctrines  of  redemption.  These  are  so  striking 
that  they  entitle  us  to  regard  Biblical  history  as  essentially  a  history  of 
redemption,  and  Bil)licui  literature  as  the  literature  of  redemption.  The 
redemption  of  the  Bible  endiraces  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  in  this 
world  and  in  the  future  state,  the  individual  man  and  the  race  of  man, 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The  Biblical  scheme  of  redemption  is  so 
vast,  so  com|)rehensive,  so  far-reaching  that  the  Christian  Church  has  thus 
far  failed  in  apprehending  it.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  unfolds  from 
simple  germs  into  magnilicent  fruitage.  The  central  nucleus  of  this  redemp- 
tion is  the  Messianic  iilea.  This  comjirehends  not  onlv  the  person  of  the 
Messiah,  but  also  a  kingdom  of  redemption,  and  the  redemption  itself.  Man 
is  to  pursue  the  course  of  divine  discipline  until  he  attains  the  holiness  of 
God.  Israel  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation.  All  the  world  is 
to  be  incorporated  as  citizens  of  Zion.  Zinn  is  the  light  and  joy  of  the  entire 
earth.  A  Messianic  king  is  to  reign  over  all  nations.  A  Messianic  prophet 
is  to  be  the  redeemer  of  all.  \  priestly  king  is  to  rule  in  peace  and  right- 
eousness, a  kingdom  of  priests.  All  evil  is  to  be  banished  from  nature  and 
from  man.  The  animal  kingdom  is  to  share  in  the  universal  peace.  The 
vegetable  world  is  to  respond  in  glad  song  to  the  call  of  man.  There  are  to 
be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  as  well  as  a  new  Jerusalem,  from  which  all 
the  wicked  will  be  excluded.  Such  ideals  of  redemption  are  divine  itleals 
which  the  human  race  has  not  y^t  attained.  But  in  the  course  of  training  for 
these  iileals,  the  i)rovisional  redemption  enjoyed  in  the  experience  of  God's 
people  is  rich  and  full. 

It  is  (|uite  true  that  forgiveness  of  sins  was  appropriated  without  any 
explanation  of  its  grounds.  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  unknown  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  ground  of  salvation.  It  was  the  mercy  of  God  which  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  forgiveness.  There  is  a  lack  of  apj)rehension  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  It  was  Jesus  Christ  who  first 
gave  faith  its  unique  place  in  the  order  of  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  holy 
love  which  is  urged  in  Deuteronomy,  Jeremiah  and  the  great  prophet  of  the 
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exile  is  only  a  faint  aspiralinn  when  comi)arcd   witii  tiie  i)icathinj,'s  of  the 
love  of  Goil  to  man  anil  man  t(j  Cjoil,  as  taugiit  iiy  the  writings  of  Joiin. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  future  life  in  the  Old  'I'estamcnt  is  often  obscured 
l)v  i|uestioning  and  ilouhts.  It  is  only  in  the  later  stages  that  there  is  a  joy- 
ous confidence  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God  after  death,  and  not  till 
Daniel  do  we  have  a  faith  in  a  resurrection  of  some  of  the  dead.  "Jesus 
Christ  hath  abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."     (i  'l"im.  i.  lo.) 

Thus  in  every  department  of  iloctrine  the  Old  Testament  is  seen  advanc- 
ing through  the  centuries  in  the  several  periods  of  Biblical  literature,  in 
the  unfolding  of  all  the  doctrines,  preparing  the  way  for  the  full  revelation 
in  the  New  'I'estament.  The  imperfection,  incompleteness,  inadecjuacv  of 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  religion,  morals  and  doc- 
trine necessarily  inhere  in  the  gradualness  of  the  Divine  revelation.  That 
revelation  which  looketl  only  at  the  end,  at  the  highest  ideals,  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  last  century  of  human  time,  would  not  be  a  revela- 
tion for  all  men.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  any  other  century  but  the  last. 
A  divine  word  for  man  must  be  appropriate  for  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future;  must  have  something  to  guide  men  in  every  stage  of  religious 
advancement ;  must  have  st)mething  fcjr  every  century  of  history;  for  the 
barbarian  as  well  as  the  Greek,  the  (ientile  as  well  is  the  Jew,  the  dark- 
minded  African  as  well  as  the  open-minded  luiropean,  the  dull  Islander  as 
well  as  the  subtile  Asiatic,  the  child  and  the  peasant,  .is  well  as  the  man  and 
the  sage. 

It  is  just  in  this  respect  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  ( )ld  and  New 
Testaments  are  so  prcemiuenl.  Thev  liave  in  them  religious  instruction  for 
all  the  world.  They  trained  I.-irael  in  every  stage  of  his  advancement,  and 
so  will  thev  train  all  men  in  every  step  of  their  advancement.  It  does  not 
harm  the  advanced  student  to  look  back  upon  the  inadeijuate  knowledge  of 
his  youthful  days.  It  does  not  harm  the  Christian  to  see  the  many  imper- 
fections, crudities  and  errors  of  the  more  elementary  instruction  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Nor  does  it  destroy  his  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  divine 
word  in  these  elementary  stages,  He  sees  its  appropriateness,  its  truthful- 
ness, its  adaptation,  its  propriety;  and  he  learns  that  an  unerring  eye  and 
an  inerrant  mind  and  an  infallible  will  have  all  the  time  been  at  work  using 
the  imperfect  media  and  straining  lliem  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  guide 
men,  to  raise  them,  and  advance  them  in  the  true  relijjion. 

The  sacred  books  are  always  pointing  forward  and  upward  ;  they  are 
always  expanding  in  all  directions.  They  are  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  true  and  faithful  guides  to  God  and  a  holy  life.  They  are  now,  as 
they  always  have  been,  trustworthy  and  reliable  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  are  now,  as  they  always  have  been,  altogether  truthful  in  their 
testimony  to  the  heart  and  experience  of  mankind. 
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Hible  is  llie  iiiiinu  now  given  to  liie  sacred  liooks  of  liie  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Independently  of  all  considerations  of  its  moral  and  religious  advan- 
tages, we  believe  that  no  book  has  conduced  more  than  the  Hible  to  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  human  race;  we  believe  that  no  book  has 
been  to  so  many  and  so  abundantly  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty  in  bondage, 
health  in  sickness,  society  in  solitude;  and  as  a  divinely  inspired  work,  such 
as  the  testimony  of  the  Jewisii  nation  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  tradi- 
tion <jf  the  Christian  Church  for  the  whole  ol  il,  declares  it  to  be,  it  claims 
our  sincerest  homage.  The  relations  of  the  church  to  these  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  form  an  iin|)ortant  pait  of  dogmatic  theology  anil 
an  interesting  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history.  They  have,  also,  been  the 
occasion  of  religious  differences  in  the  Christian  body ;  for  as  that  wise  Kng- 
lishman,  John  Selden,  said  in  his  'f'nble  Talk  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
"'Tis  a  great  question  how  we  know  Scripture  to  be  Scripture,  whether  by 
the  church,  or  by  man's  private  judgment."  We  shall  not  discuss  purely 
controversial  matters,  but  limit  ourselves  lo  an  introductory  statement  of 
facts  and  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Canon,  the  Inspiration,  and  the  Vul- 
gate edition  of  Scripture. 

The  church  is  a  living  society  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ  to  preserve 
the  Word  of  God  imre  and  unchanged.  'I'his  revealed  Word  of  God  is  con- 
tained partly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  partly  in  Tradition.  The  former  is 
called  the  Written  Word  of  God.  Writing  —  not  necessarily  indeed  on  paper, 
but,  as  often  found,  on  more  durable  materials,  such  as  clay  or  brick  tablets, 
stone  slabs  and  cylinders  and  metal  plates  -being  the  art  of  hxing  thoughts 
in  an  intelligible  and  lasting  shape,  so  as  to  hand  them  down  to  other  gen- 
erations and  thus  perpetuate  historical  records,  there  i.--  a  special  congruity 
that  the  Almighty,  from  whose  instructions  not  only  original  spoken,  hut 
probably  also  written,  language  was  derived,  should  have  put  his  Divine 
Revelations  in  writing  through  the  instrumentality  of  chosen  men  ;  and  as 
the  human  race  is  originally  one,  we  think  that  the  fact  that  Scriptures  of 
some  sort  claiming  to  be  inspired  arc  found  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
past,  shows  that  such  conce|)tions,  although  out.=ide  of  the  orthodox  line  of 
tradition,  are  derived  from  the  primitive  unity  and  religion  of  the  human 
family. 

This  large  volume  of  writings,  pos.sessed  by  the  church,  mav  be 
described  as  a  collection  of  Holy  Writ  composed  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  acknowledged  by  the  faithful  to  be  the  Word  of  (Jod. 
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Our  I.iird  and  his  personal  followers  n-ccived  the  Jewish  sacred  hooks  with 
the  same  reverence  as  the  Jews  themselves  diil,  and  gave  them  the  title, 
then  in  general  use,  of  "  Th;:  Scriptures."  After  an  interval  of  time  there 
came  a  change  ;  for  some  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Redeemer 
wrote  books  possessing  sacred  authority.  Their  writings  were  (juoted 
within  the  church  with  the  same  formulas  which  had  heen  used  hefore  to 
introduce  citations  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  wiiich  constituted  col- 
lectively the  hieratic  Hebrew  books.  The  writings  of  Christian  origin  were 
at  first  styled  "Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant."  In  the  fourth  century 
Saint  John  Ciirysostom  and  succeeding  writers  used  the  word  Bible  for  the 
entire  collection  contained  in  the  ( )l<i  and  New  Testament.  The  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  althougii,  of  course,  very  great  in  the  church,  is 
not  of  itself  supreme  and  |)aramounl,  iieingonly  a  \y,nl  of  tile  revealed  Word 
of  God  and  subject  in  its  interpretation  and  understaniling  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  sjxiken  Word  of  Ood  commonlv  called  Tradition.  The 
church  teaches  that  the  sacred  Scri|)tures  are  the  written  Word  of  (}od  and 
that  he  is  their  Author,  and  consequently  she  receives  tiieni  with  i)ietv  and 
reverence.  This  gives  a  distinct  character  to  the  Bible  wiiicli  no  other  book 
possesses,  for  of  no  mere  human  composition,  liowever  excellent,  can  it  ever 
be  said  that  it  comes  directly  from  God.  The  ciiurcii  also  maintains  that  it 
belongs  to  her  -and  to  her  alone-  to  determine  the  true  sense  of  the  Script- 
ures and  that  thev  cannot  lie  rigiitly  interpreted  contrary  to  her  decision  : 
because  she  claims  to  be,  aii<l  is,  the  living,  unerring  authority  to  whom  and 
not  to  those  who  ex|)ouiKl  tiie  Scriptures  by  the  light  of  |)rivate  judgment  — 
iiifallii)ility  was  ])roinised  and  given.  Her  teaching  is  the  Rule  of  I'"ailli, 
since  she  is  a  visible,  perpetual  and  universal  organization,  possessed  of 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions.  She  is  historically  independ- 
ent of  the  Ilf)lv  Scriptures,  some  parts  thereof  being  anterior  and  other  parts 
subse(iuent  to  her  own  existence,  but  receives,  safeguards  and  preserves 
them  as  her  most  sacred  deposit  ;  somewhat  as,  to  use  a  comparison  taken 
from  our  civil  |)olity,  the  government  of  the  I'nited  States,  in  its  three  coor- 
dinate branches,  venerates,  interprets  and  executes  the  .\mericaii  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  being  one  of  the  sources  of  Christian  doctrine, 
were  eagerly  studieil  and  explained  from  the  first  age  of  the  church.  There 
were  libraries  under  clerical  patronage  in  many  |)arts  of  the  Roman  Kmpire 
even  during  the  era  of  persecutions,  ami  the  jjlace  of  honor  therein  was 
always  attributed  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Oh!  and  New  Testament  and  to 
the  Commentaries  thereon,  which  was  one  of  the  |)rincipal  departments  of 
Christian  literature.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  more  ancient  exegetical 
treatises  have  perished  through  accident  or  design,  the  destruction  of  sacred 
books  of  whatever  description  belonging  to  the  Christians  being  one  of  the 
distinctive  aims  of  the  general  persecution  under  the  Kmperor  Hiocletian. 
Christian  schools  were  also  established  in  the  very  first  age  of  the  church  — 
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thai  of  Alexandria,  which  sonic  lielieve  to  liavc  iiccn  founded  hv  Saint 
Mark,  being  tiie  most  famous  of  tlieni  -in  which  llie  science  of  iiernieneutics, 
or  the  art  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  was  taugiit  and  cultivated  long 
before  the  rules  of  biblical  interpretation  were  determined  and  committed  to 
writing.  One  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  pastors  of  the  church,  in 
the  conduct  of  public  worship,  has  ever  been  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
with  an  explanation  of  what  was  read  or  an  exliortation  derived  from  it. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  lack  of  those  aids  and  appliances  - 
such,  especially,  as  archyeology  and  comparative  philology — learned  and  sci- 
entific, as  contrasted  with  scholastic  and  devotional  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  although  never  quite  neglected,  occupied  relatively  only  a 
small  share  in  the  studies  of  those  times.  Nevertheless,  the  one  course  of 
learning  which  exceeded  in  importance  all  other  courses,  was  tiie  study  of 
the  Scriptures;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  mediy.'val 
scholars  without  perceiving  how  thoroughly  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
letter  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Holy  Writ.  We  may  truly  say  that  the 
Scriptures  were  the  classics  of  the  monks  and  their  pupils  ;  but  the  students 
of  magic  and  of  the  natural  sciences  disdained  them,  hence  Chaucer,  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  describing  the  Doctour  of  IViisike,  tells 
us  that  "his  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible."  The  celebrated  Knglishman, 
friar  Roger  Bac<jn,  earnestly  recommended  to  his  contemporaries  the  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  language,  and  a  strong  impulse  was 
given  to  these  studies  when,  in  '.he  year  131 1,  the  Council  of  Vicnne  ordered 
that  teachers  of  Hebrew,  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  should  be  appointed  in  the 
universities.  The  same  studies  were  still  further  promoted  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  was  spread  in  the  West  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  .\.  1). 
1453,  and  the  invention  of  printing — "the  jiriniogenial  fruit  of  the  i)ress,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  being  a  liible- -rendered  books  cl'.eaper  and  more  numer- 
ous. At  a  later  period  the  Council  of  Trent  ordained  that  lectureships  of 
sacred  Scriptures,  where  not  already  founded,  were  to  be  established  in 
cathedral  and  collegia*  churches  and  in  the  monasteries  of  monks,  and 
asked  the  public  authorities  to  endow  such  lectureships — "so  honorable  and 
the  most  necessary  of  all" — in  colleges  in  which  they  had  not  yet  i)een  insti- 
tuted. "That  the  heavenly  treasure  of  the  sacred  books,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  with  the  greatest  liberality  delivered  unto  men,  may  not  lie  neg- 
lected."    {Session  V.  on  Reformalion,  Ch.  /.) 

The  church  ardentiv  supports  all  efforts  for  a  deeper  study  and  a  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  she  interfeie  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  text  when  it  is  undertaken  with,  at  least  an  implied, 
subordination  to  the  higher  law.  Catholic  commentators  of  the  Bible  have 
been  almost  numberless ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  restricted  to  a  servile 
repetition  of  such  interpretations  as  may  already  have  been  given  ;  they  may 
differ  even  from  the  greatest  and  most  orthodox  of  their  predecessors,  only 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  attach  to  Scripture  a  meaning  in  conflict  with  the 
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unanimous  consent  of  the  Katliers  or  a  doctrinal  decision  of  tlie  churdi, 
accoi'clin>^  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent  held  in  the  year 
1546:  "No  one,  relying  on  his  own  knowledge,  shall  presume  to  interpret 
Scripture,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  relating  to  the  edification  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  distorting  the  sacred  Scripture  to  his  own  senses  contrary  to 
that  sense  which  Holy  Mother  Church  —who  is  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — ^hath  held  and  doth  hold;  or  even 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers."  The  Catholic  princi- 
ples as  to  the  general  use  of  the  Bible  may  be  deduced  from  this  Tridentine 
decree  which  was  particularly  directed  against  those  irreverent  and  some- 
times blasphemous  expounders  of  Holy  Writ  whom  the  Council  qualifies  as 
"[)etulant  sjjirits."  According  to  our  view  the  Bible  does  not  contain  the 
whole  of  revealed  truth,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  every  Christian  to  read  and 
understand  it.  The  church  existed  as  an  organized  society,  having  powers 
from  her  divine  Founder  to  teach  all  nations,  before  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  existed,  and  before  there  was  <juestion  or  dispute  about  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Only  seven  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  left  anything 
written,  and  when  Saint  Luke  composed  the  Acts  there  were  already  many 
local  churches  governed  by  their  own  pastors ;  and  Saint  Paul  had  com- 
mended the  Romans,  saying,  "Your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  the  whole  world" 
(Rom.  i.  8),  forty  years  before  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelations  of  Saint  John,  were  committed  to  writing.  Some 
ten  generations  of  Christians  lived  and  died  before  that  collection  of  sacred 
books  called  the  Bible  was  universally  known  and  received.  Parts  of  this 
collection  are  unsuited  for  popular  reading ;  hence  the  practice  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  with  respect  to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures have  varied  with  the  circumstances  of  person,  time  and  place.  In  the 
earlv  ages  they  were  read  by  all,  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  Fathers  encour- 
aged such  reading,  although  they  also  insisted  on  the  obscurity  of  part  of 
the  sacred  text  and  on  the  humility  and  purity  of  mind  with  which  it  should 
be  approached,  some  things  therein  being  hard  to  understand  and  liable  to 
be  wrested  by  the  unstable  and  the  unlearned  to  their  own  destruction 
(comp.  2  Peter,  iii.  16),  so  that  the  divine  assistance  was  usually  invoked 
before  reading  the  inspired  writings,  and  a  short  prayer  to  this  effect 
will  be  found  in  almost  every  copy  of  the  Bible  used  by  Catholics.  We 
cannot,  however,  too  strongly  insist  that  the  private  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  never  held  to  be  obligatory  on  the  faithful,  although  provision 
was  early  made  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  instituting  the 
minor  order  of  lector  or  reader  and  embodying  so  much  of  the  Scripture, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  the  liturgy.  Special  dangers  appear- 
ing during  the  Middle  Ages  from  corrupt  translations  and  from  the  error  of 
those  who  called  upon  the  laity  to  judge  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  by  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  evil  was 
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met  l)y  particular  cduncil.s  forl>i(l<lint;  vernacular  versions  to  the  coinnion 
people.  Hut  the  church  has  never  made  a  Keneral  law  to  this  effect;  nor 
can  it  be  said  liiat  even  then  the  nil)le  was  com|)letely  withheld  from  the 
laity,  because  the  most  necessary  mysteries  contained  in  Scripture  were 
taught  from  the  so-called  liihlia  Paiifiruin  or  poor  man's  I5ible,  in  which 
forty  or  fifty  pictures  of  the  |)rincipal  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  represented,  with  short  explanatory  and  scriptural  sentences  appended 
in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  language. 

The  redemption  by  our  l.fird  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  being  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  all  Christian  instruction,  the  Old  Testament  subjects  in  these 
rare  and  valuable  works  were  chosen  for  their  typical  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  It,  and  thus  the  |)cople  were  instructed  in  a  manner  not  less  calcu- 
lated to  excite  their  piety  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  sijeech. 
During  this  present  century  several  popes  have  warned  the  faithful  against 
societies  which  distribute  vernacular  versions- often  corrupt  ones  -with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  unsettling  the  belief  of  simple-minded  Catholics  ;  but  it 
is  unjust  to  conclu<le  from  this  that  the  church  is  not  solicitous  for  her  chil- 
dren to  read  the  Bible  if  this  be  correctly  rendered  into  their  language  and 
they  possess  the  necessary  i|ualifications  and  proper  dispositions.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  words  of  I'ope  Pius  VI.,  in 
1778  to  Anthony  .Martini,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Florence  ;  "In  an  age 
when  a  vast  number  of  bad  books,  which  wantonlv  attack  the  Catholic 
religion,  are  circulated  even  among  the  ignorant,  to  the  great  destruction  of 
souls,  you  judge  exceedingly  well  that  the  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the 
reading  of  the  I  loly  Scriptures  ;  for  these  are  the  most  abundant  sources 
which  ought  to  be  left  open  to  every  one,  to  draw  from  them  purity  of 
morals  and  of  doctrine,  to  eradicate  the  errors  which  arc  so  widely  dissem- 
inated in  these  corrupt  times;  this  you  have  seasonably  effected  by  publish- 
ing, as  you  declare,  the  sacred  writings  in  the  language  of  your  country 
suitable  to  every  one's  capacity  ;  especially  when  you  show  and  set  forth 
that  you  have  added  eluciilativc  notes,  which,  being  extracted  from  the  Holy 
Fathers,  preclude  every  possible  danger  of  aliuse." 

CANON    dl'    SCKIl'l  IKK. 

The  jvord  Canon,  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a  measuring-rod,  was  used 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  standard  or  rule  of  ethics,  art  and  literary  composi- 
tion. Hence  Saint  I'aul  writing  to  the  (lalatiaiis,  "  Whosoever  shall  follow 
this  rule"  (vi,  16),  uses  it  for  correct  doctrine.  As  applied  to  .Scripture,  it 
was  first  used  by  the  (Jrcek  fathers  for  the  leaching  contained  in  the  inspired 
writings,  and  afterwanls  canic  to  mean  the  catalogue  or  list  proposed  to  the 
faithful  by  the  church  as  containing  liie  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  princi|)le  on  which  this  Canon  rests  is  the  authority  of  the 
church,  from  which  the  written  Word  of  God,  in  all  its  books  and  all  its  parts, 
is  received  with  perfect  confidence. 
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TIk"  ChristiiUi  Cliiircli  (li<I  not  receivi-  tlie  Caintn  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture  from  the  Jewish  Synagoi,'ue,  lieuause  tliere  was  no  settled  Ile'nrew 
Canon  until  long  after  the  i)roniul>,'<ition  of  the  ,i,'os|icl.  The  ins|)ire<l  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  did  not  enumerate  the  books  receivetl  hv  Christ  and 
his  disciples.  Nevertheless  we  are  certain  that  the  Septuaf^int  version  or 
translation  of  the  Ohl  Testament  Scriptures  into  (ireek,  made  some  part 
(the  Pentateuch)  at  Alexandria  aliout  280  years  H.C.,  and  the  rest,  made 
also  in  Kgypt  before  13.?  H.C.,  which  contains  several  books  now  thrown 
out  by  the  Jews,  was  favorably  viewed  and  almost  constantly  quoted  from 
by  them,  so  that  Saint  Augustine  says  that  it  is  "of  most  grave  and  pre- 
eminent authority."  (Kp.  xxviii,  C.  2.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  commonly  used  in  the  church 
for  four  centuries,  since  from  it  was  made  that  very  early  Latin  translation 
which  was  used  in  the  Western  [lart  of  the  empne  before  the  introduction 
of  Saint  Jerome's  l'iilf;ate.  It  was  held  in  great  repute  for  a  long  time  by 
the  Jews  and  road  in  their  synagogues,  until  it  became  odious  to  them  on' 
account  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  it  by  the  Christians.  From  it  the 
great  body  of  the  Fathers  have  (juoted,  and  it  is  still  used  in  the  Greek 
Church.  This  celebrated  translation  contains  ail  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  Catholics  acknowleilge  to  be  genuine.  The  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  unanimous  in  accepting  these  books 
as  inspired  ;  and  the  letter  of  I'ope  Saint  Clement,  written  about  A.L).  96, 
indicates  that  a  Scriptural  Canon  must  already  have  been  tixed  upon  by 
apostolical  tradition  in  the  church  at  Rome,  since  the  author  cites  from 
almost  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  including  those  called 
deuterocanonical  and  rejected  by  the  Jews. 

In  the  fourth  century  doubts  arose  concerning  the  authority  of  some  of 
these  books ;  and  while  the  faithful  as  a  body  received  them  without  (luestion, 
.some  Fathers  disputed  about  them  ;  altiiough  even  they  never  peremptorily 
denied  that  they  formed  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  (Franzelin,  De  Div. 
Scrijjt.  Thesis  XIIj.  It  was  this  divergence  of  opinion  about  a  matter  not 
yet  definitively  pronounced  upon  by  the  living  voice  of  the  church,  that  letl 
to  such  conciliar  decrees  as  of  I.aodicea  (A.  D.  343-381),  of  Hippo  (A.  D. 
303)  and  the  Third  of  Carthage  (A.  I).  397).  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent 
1.  to  Exuperius,  I5ishop  of  Toulouse  (.\.  L).  405)  the  pontiff  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  of  sacred  Scripture  as  derived  by  tradition  and  ever  religiously  held 
to  by  the  (Church  in  Rome.  We  might  also  mention  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
drawn  up  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  held  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gelasius  I. 
in  the  year  494  :  but  that  the  authenticity  of  this  Decretum  Gelasianum  is  con- 
troverted. The  Canon  of  Scripture  never  varied  in  Rome,  and  it  was 
through  the  patient  influence  of  the  popes,  although  they  gave  no  binding 
decision  in  the  matter,  that  a  return  was  made  to  a  more  general  uniformity. 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  the  Canon  was  not  discussed.  "  A  clear  proof," 
says  Dixon  in  his  "  Gen.  Introd.  to  the  Sacred  Script."  p.  35,  "  that  the  (Jreek 
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and  Latin  Cliuiches  were  tlien  un:iiiin>c)us  upim  tlii>  |)  )inl."  At  tliis  period, 
A.  I).  I4J?0,  tile  Decree  of  Union  linuvn  np  liy  I'opi;  Kuxenu-  IV.  for  llie 
Orientais  wlio  cam-  to  Komi.'  to  alijiire  tlieir  errors,  1,'ive.s  tl\e  Canon  as  it  liad 
always  i)een  lu-ld  tiy  liis  predecessors.  In  tile  next  century  tlie  Hit)le  iiavin^ 
iiecoine  an  occasion  of  l.'ittcr  religions  controversy,  tlie  canonicity  of  tlie 
I-  criptures  was  tliorouj,'lily  discussed  and  forever  settled  for  Catholics  bv  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  uses  these  words  in  the  fourth  session  held  on  the 
8tli  of  .April,  A.  I).  1546  :  ('I'he  Svnod)  "  l''ollowiiii,'  the  examples  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  an  equal  affection  of  |)iety  and  rev- 
erence, all  the  l)ooks  l)oth  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  seeing; 
that  one  God  is  the  author  of  both  -and  it  has  thoutjlit  it  meet  that  a  list  of 
the  sacred  hooks  be  inserted  fn  this  decree,  lest  a  doubt  may  arise  in  any- 
one's mind,  which  are  the  books  that  are  received  by  this  synod.  'Thev  are 
all  .set  down  here  lielow.  Of  tlie  Old 'Testament  :  the  live  books  of  .Moses, 
to  wit:  (Jenesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ;  Joshua,  Judjjes, 
Kuth  ;  four  books  of  Kings,  two  of  I'aralii)oniena,  the  first  book  of  Ksdras, 
and  the  second  which  is  entitled  Nehemias;  'Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  the 
Davidical  I'salter  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  psalms;  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  Wisdom,  I'^cclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jere- 
mias,  with  Haruch  ;  Ezechiel,  Daniel  ;  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  to  wit: 
Osee,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas,  Naluim,  ILibacuc,  So|)honias, 
Aggaeus,  Zacharias,  Malachias  ;  two  books  of  the  Machabees,  the  first  and  the 
second.  Of  the  New  'Testament  :  the  four  Ciospels,  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  ;  the  .\cts  of  the  Apostles,  written  liy  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist; fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  (one)  to  the  Romans,  two  tf) 
the  Corinthians,  (one|  to  the  Galalians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  I'hillippians, 
to  the  Colossians,  two  to  the  'Tliessalonians,  two  to  'Timothy,  (one)  to  'Titus, 
to  Philemon,  to  the  [febrews;  two  of  Peter  the  apostle;  three  of  John  the 
apostle  ;  one  of  the  apostle  James,  one  of  Jude  the  apostle,  and  the  .Apoca- 
lypse of  John  the  apostle;"  (from  Waterworth's  translation).  Finally  the 
Vatican  Council,  held  in  1870,  has  the  following  canon  (Cli.  1\'.  On  Reve- 
lation: C.  4).  "If  anyone  shall  not  receive  as  sacred  and  canonical  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  entire  with  all  their  parts,  as  the  Holy  Synod  of 
'Trent  has  enumerated  them,  or  shall  deny  that  they  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  let  him  be  anathema." 


lNSl'IK.\riON. 

Inspiration  is  a  certain  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  a 
writer  urging  him  to  write  and  so  acting  upon  him  that  his  work  is  truly  the 
work  of  God.  Father  —  since  Cardinal  -  Franzelin's  second  thesis  on  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  his  course  at  the  Roman  College  in  1864,  states  the 
Catholic  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  following  words  :  "  As  books  may  be 
called  divine  in  several  senses  ;  the  Scriptures,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
contained  both  in  the  apostolic  writings  and  in  unbroken  tradition,  must  be 
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Iii'lii  to  Ue  divine  in  this  sense  that  they  arc  tlie  Ixioks  (if  (iod  as  their  efli- 
cienl  cause,  and  that  (iod  is  the  author  of  these  liooks  by  hi^  supernaliiral 
action  u|)  in  their  liiunan  writers,  whicii  action  is  styleil  liis|iiration  in  eccle- 
siastical terminology  derived  from  tiie  Scriptures  themselves." 

The  canonical  iiooks  lieini;  always  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  are  not  sur|)riscd  tiiat  Saint  Augustine  writes  tiius  to  Saint  Jerome 
(K|),  82,  Ch.  I) :  "1  make  known  to  your  charity  that  so  great  is  the  fear 
and  reverence  whicii  I  have  learned  to  show  to  liiose  Iiooks  <if  the  Scripture 
which  alone  are  called  canonical,  that  I  most  lirmly  liclieve  none  <if  their 
authors  to  have  erred  in  any  particular."  While  all  Catholics  agree  as  to 
the  fact  of  insjiiration,  there  have  been  different  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of 
Insiiiration.  'I'lie  church  had  always  taught  that  (iod  is  the  one  author  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  hut  the  Vatican  Council  more  clearly  declared 
immediate  iiis|)iration  and  cleared  away  some  th^'ological  opinions  on  the 
subject,  saying  that  the  church  holds  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  sacred  and  canonical  :  "  Not  because,  having  been  carefully  com- 
posed by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  afterwards  approved  by  her 
authority,  nor  merely  because  they  contain  revelation,  with  no  admixture  of 
error,  but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  (Ihost, 
they  have  (Iod  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered  as  such  to  the 
church  herself."  (Ch.  II.  of  Revclati<in.)  llencc  the  inspiration  of  Scrij)- 
ture  —  or  rather  our  certainty  of  this  inspiration  —  rests  upon  the  infallibilitv 
of  the  church,  whose  object  is  the  whole  revealed  Word  of  Cod.  This  led 
.Saint  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  the  Doctors,  to  say  (C"ontra  Mp. 
Manich.Ti  Ouam  Vocant  Kundamenti,  Cap.  \' )  :  "I  would  not  believe  the 
(iospel  unless  on  the  authority  of  the  church."  The  rest  of  the  letter  and 
all  its  context  shows  that  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of 
every  part  of  the  written  word  rested  upon  the  same  foundation -"  The 
Church  of  the  living  Coil,  the  jiillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth."  (i  Tim. 
iii.  15). 

Till'.     VUl.(i.\TK. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  every  language,  but 
among  these  almost  innumerable  versions  one  only,  which  is  called  the  Vul- 
gate, is  authorized  and  declared  to  be  "authentic"  by  the  church.  The 
belief  of  the  faithful  being  that  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  church  extends 
to  positive  truths  and  "dogmatic  facts,"  which  although  not  revealed,  are 
necessary  for  the  exposition  or  defense  of  revelation,  they  accept  without 
hesitancy  the  ilecree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Con- 
sidering that  no  small  utility  may  accrue  to  the  Church  of  God,  if  it  be  made 
known  which  out  of  all  the  Latin  editions,  now  in  circulation,  of  the  sacred 
books,  is  to  be  held  as  authentic,  (the  Synod)  ordains  and  declares,  that  the 
said  old  and  vulgate  edition,  which,  by  the  lengthened  use  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  approved  of  in  the  church,  be,  in  public  lectures,  disputa- 
tions, sermons,  and  expositions,  held  as  authentic  ;  and  that  no  one  is  to 
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RABBI  G.  GOTTHEIL,  NEW  VORK. 

"  I  FEEL  INCLINED  ALMOST  TO  SAY  '  NOW  LET  THY  SERVANT  CO,"  THAT  FROM  THE  JEWISH 
SYNAGOGUE  I  COULD  COME  HERE  AMONG  YOU,  FOLLOWERS  OF  OTHER  MASTERS,  DISCIPLES  OF 
OTHER  TEACHERS,  I'lLGRlMS  FROM  MANY  LANDS:  THAT  I  COULD  STAND  UP  IN  YOUR  MIDST  AND, 
PEELING  THAT  YOUR  HEART  AND  YOUR  SOUL  AND  YOUR  SYMPATHY  IS  WITH  ME,  SIMPLY  REPEAT, 
'  THIS  IS  THE  LAW  THAT  MOSES  HAS  LAID  BEFORE  US   ISRAELITES.'  " 
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(liirc,  or  prosuiiu'  to  u'jrcl  it  iiiiilcr  any  picti-xt  wlintcvcr."  An  iiiUhvntic 
version  inusl  (airly  rfprcscnt  tin-  orii(iiial,  ami  tlu'rcforc  we  iu'licvf  tlial  the 
ViilK'-iti;  (liiL's  iiol  sulii-lanlially,  or  in  anylliinx  n(  nioniL-nl,  <l('|iart  from  tlu- 
triii;  stcimc  of  llic  Scri|iliirc',  I'he  Viilxnln  liii»  an  intcrchlliii,' liistory.  I(  is 
the  coMinion  ojiinion  thai  fniMi  tlit-  lir^l  aL;c  of  CliristianitN'  <ini-  |iaili('ular 
VLTsion  ni  iiIl-  from  the  Scptuafifint  was  rcci-ivi'd  ami  .sam:tioni-(l  liy  the 
church  in  Uoiuc  and  used  throuKhuut  the  Wirsl.  Anions  inilividuul  Chris- 
tians almost  inniiincralilL-  Latin  translations  were  current;  hut  only  oni- of 
these,  called  the  ( >ld  Latin,  liore  an  ofticial  stamp.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  translation  was  made  in  Africa  or  in  Italy.  It  was  early  called  the 
Italic  version.  The  Vulgate  in  our  modern  sense  is  partis-  derived  from  it, 
and  lie^'an  with  the  work  of  Saint  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  fouith  century. 
lie  made  uii  entirely  new  translation  from  the  original  text  of  some  parts  of 
Scripture  ;  corrected  some  |)arts  of  the  ancient  version  called  //<//(/  or  /V///v 
/liiliiii,  and  left  other  parts  of  this  same  untouched.  'I'hese  translations, 
corrections  and  portions  left  untouched  l>y  .Saint  Jerome,  licin)<  hrought 
toj,'ethcr,  form  the  \'ul,i,'ate,  which,  however,  did  iu>t  displace  the  old  Cersion 
for  two  centuries,  although  it  sjnead  rai)idly  ami  constantly  .^'ained  stren>{th 
until  about  A.I).  600  it  was  j,'enerally  received  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  has  continued  ever  since  in  common  use.  In  the  collect  for  the  feast 
of  Saint  Jerome,  Septemlier  },0,  he  is  called  "a  doctor  miijhty  in  expound- 
ing I  loly  Scripture," 
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TIIK  (iKKAINKSS  AND   INI- I.UKNCK  OK   MOSKS, 

I'.V     KVIIIII    (Jdl niKll..    i>K    Nl,\\     NoKK. 

Last  Mdiuliiy  iiinriiiiiK  >l  ^vas  llic  dav  nl  mil'  clniirli  new  year,  a  festival 
(11  k(ruat  siik'iniiity  with  us.  Alioiit  tliis  very  iiour  of  tiiu  day  I  and  my 
lirctiiroii,  ovfr  tlic  face  of  tiie  earth,  reail  this  prayer: 

Our  (jiid  and  (iod  of  our  fatiiers,  reif(ii  'I'lioii  over  the  whole  worM  in 
'I'iiv  Klorv,  and  I)','  exalted  in  I'hy  Majesty  over  the  whole  earth  and  .sliine 
forth  in  the  exiellence  of  'I'hy  supreme  power  over  ail  the  inhaliitants  of  the 
terrestrial  world,  and  may  everytiiinj,'  which  has  heeii  made  he  seiuilile  that 
Thou  hast  made  it,  ami  evervthim,'  formed  understand  that  Thou  hast 
formed  it.  and  all  who  have  hreath  in  their  nostrils  know  the  l.ord  (iod  of 
Israel  reii,'nelh  and  His  su|)reme  power  ruletli  over  all.  .\iid  thus  also 
extend  the  tear  of  Thee,  ()  l.ord  our  (iod,  overall  Thv  works  and  theilread 
of  'I'hee  over  all  that  Thiui  hast  iieated,  so  that  all  'I'hv  woiks  mav  fear 
Thee  and  all  creatures  i)ow  down  before  Thee,  so  that  they  all  mav  form 
oiiehond  to  ilo  Thy  will  with  anuprii(ht  heart,  for  we  know, ( )  Lord  our  (iod, 
that  the  dominion  is  Thine,  that  strength  is  in  Thv  hand,  that  iniKht  is  in 
Thy  right  hand,  and  that  Thy  name  is  to  be  reverenceil  over  all  the  earth. 

Just  at  that  moment  this  great  Parliament  of  Religions  was  o|)eneil, 
and  we  could  not  but  point  to  this  great  manifestation  as  a  sign  that  our 
prayers  and  our  sufferings  and  our  labors,  have  not  been  in  vain  -that 
to  this  free  country  it  was  given  to  show  that  the  Word  of  (iod  is  true,  and 
that  not  one  of  his  promises  can  fall  to  the  ground. 

Now  I  am  to  speak  on  the  greatness  of  Moses.  I  believe  that  is  the 
most  striking  testimony,  that  he  always  remains  Moses,  the  man  of  (iod,  the 
legislator;  and  that  he  so  instructed  his  people  and  so  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  their  constitution  that  never,  al  no  time  and  under  no  |)rovocation,  was 
the  attempt  made  in  the  Jewish  Church  to  raise  him  above  his  simple 
humanity.  Although  they  have  proved  their  fidelity  to  him  —  their  belief  in 
his  law  by  every  possible  testimonv  that  can  be  applied  — yet  he  was  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  until  the  highest  praise  bestowed  u|)on  him,  which,  I 
may  say,  is  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  regard  to  the  legislator,  is 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  where  it  is  said : 
"Never  was  in  Israel  a  prophet  like  unto  him,  and  beyond  Israel  where  shall 
we  look  for  his  ccpial  ?"' 

I  am  not  s[)eaking  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  rivalry;  far  be  that  from  my 
theme.  'Veneration  for  Moses  has  not  yet  hindered  me  to  see,  to  admire 
and  to  learn  from  other  masters'  —the  sun  has  lost  nothing  of  his  glory  since 
we  know  that  he  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  that  in  other  fields  of 
the  infinite  si)ace  there  are  like  suns  unto  him.  What  shall  hinder  me  to 
learn  from  the  masters  which  you  honor  ?     I   can  well  understand,  I  can 
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honor  the  man  tliat  saiil:  "All  must  decrease  that  Christ  may  increase." 
But  no  true  Christ  ever  said,  "  All  must  decrease  that  I  may  increase."  And 
I  rer-'^mber  the  fine  saying  ascribed  to  Huddha  :  "  I  forbid  you,"  said  he 
to  his  disciples;  "I  forbid  you  to  believe  anything  simply  because  I 
said  it." 

Where  shall  we  find  one  that  combines  in  his  |)ersonality  so  many  great- 
nesses as  Moses,  if  may  say  so?  He  was  the  liberator  of  his  people,  but 
he  spurned  crowns  and  scepters,  and  did  not,  as  many  others  after  him  did, 
put  a  new  yoke  on  the  neck  from  whicii  he  had  taken  the  old  one.  To 
every  lover  of  the  American  constitution  tiiat  man  must  be  a  political  saint. 
And  his  republic  was  not  of  short  iluration.  It  lasted  tiirough  all  the  storms 
of  barbaric  wars  and  revolutions  -  hundreds  of  years,  down  to  the  days  of 
Samuel,  that  all-stout-lie.ute('  republican  who  cotdd  endure  no  kings.  That 
man  that  saw  so  clearly  what  royal  work  would  do;  that  man  who  is  so 
wrongly  judged  by  our  Sunday-school  moralists ;  he  fought  with  his  last 
breath  for  the  independence  of  his  people,  and  when  the  king  they  had 
chosen  showed  that  he  was  not  the  right  man,  he  spared  him  not  and  looked 
for  one  that  should  be  worthy  to  rule  his  people. 

Hut  the  republic  he  founded  stands  uni(|ue  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

for  it  was  altogether  based  upon  an  idea the  idea  of  the  unity  of  (iod  and 

the  righteousness  of  his  will.  Think  of  it  I  Among  a  nation  escaped  from 
bonilage,  too  degraded  even  to  be  led  to  war,  that  needed  tiie  education, 
the  hammering,  as  it  were,  into  a  people  for  forty  years,  to  go  among  them 
with  the  sublimest  tf'tV  that  the  human  "-Mid  ever  can  conceive  and  to  say 
of  them  :  "Though  you  are  now  beni,  d  and  enslaved,  any  truth  that  I 
know  is  not  too  good  for  you  nor  any  cii.n..  of  (Iod."  Whence  did  the  man 
derive  that  inspiration  ?  If  from  the  Almighty,  then  may  we  not  say  there 
arose  not  another  like  him  ?  And  can  we  wonder  that  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain  the  light  that  shone  from  his  face  was  too  much  for  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  he  had  to  co>'er  it? 

Did  he  learn  that  grand  idea  from  Egypt  ?  We  know  that  he  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  tht  Egyptians,  but  if  he  learned  anything  he 
learned  there  how  not  to  do  it.  Eor  so  complete  is  the  contrast  between 
Egyptian  conception  of  state  and  the  Mosaic.  All  honor  to  that  nation  of 
torch  bearers  of  anticjuity  !  And  here  we  now  recover  the  whole  literature 
of  that  people,  and  there  has  not  been  found  a  single  sentence  yet  that  could 
be  given  to  mankind  as  a  guide  in  their  perplexities.  And  not  a  name  has 
come  down  to  us  that  was  borne  by  one  who  labored  for  mankind.  As  a 
teacher  of  morality  why  need  I  praise  him  ?  As  a  teacher  of  statecraft  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense,  who  surpassed  him  ?  The  great  wonder  is  that 
that  man  speaks  the  language  of  to-day.  The  problems  which  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  solving  were  already  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  founded 
a  nation  in  which  the  difference  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  was  almost 
abolished.    The  laborer  was  not  only  worthy  but  sure  of  his  hire.     No  aris- 
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tocrat could  rule  over  his  subjects  and  no  |)riestli(»Hl  could  ever  assume  the 
government  which,  alas!  according  to  history,  means  the  op|)osition  of  the 
nation.  How  did  that  man  of  that  vast  mind,  how  did  he  combine  ail  these 
great  talents?  And  yet  liuit  man,  how  tender  his  heart  was  I  Wliv, 
friends,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  you  cannot  hear  the  deep  sorrow,  the 
sadness  that  is  to  be  heard  in  his  original  words.  When  an  ovurzealous 
disciple  came  to  hiui  and  tokl  that  they  were  |iropliesving  in  his  name,  and 
they  said:  "Hinder  them,  master,  hinder  them.  Wiiv,  if  they  prophesy 
what  willi)econie  of  tliineown  authority  ?"  1  fancy  1  see  his  venerable  head 
sink  upon  Ids  breast  and  he  saying:  "Indeed  art  thou  xealous  lor  me  ■' 
Would  that  all  the  jieople  of  (Jod  were  piupiiets,  ami  that  (iod  gave  his 
Spirit  to  them." 

Follow  that  man  to'', J  top  of  the  mountain,  wlieie  he  is  alone.  See 
the  man  who  could  .iiretch  forth  an  iron  liand  when  it  was  necessary, 
striitched  on  tlie  face  of  the  eartii  and  seeking  forgiveness  for  his  people, 
and  when  his  prayer  was  not  answered,  "(J,  if  Tiiou  wilt  not  forgive  mv 
people  then  blot  me  out  of  the  book  that  Thou  hast  written."  So  tender  1 
.\nd  another  instance  ;  Ik-fore  his  death  he,  as  you  know,  admonished  the 
people  in  words  that  are  innnortal.  .Vfter  foity  years  of  such  lalK)r  as  he 
had  expended  he  admits  that  his  people  have  learneil  almost  nothing,  and  I 
must  (juote  l'".merson,  who  says,  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  great  men  that  thev 
should  be  misunderstood."  Hut  with  tiie  tenderness,  with  the  thoughtfid- 
ness  of  a  father  he  did  not  scold  his  people  before  the  shadow  of  death  fell 
upon  him.  Why,  he  savs,  not  ''you  are  ignorant,"  "you  are  hard  hearted," 
"you  are  lilind."  "you  are  stubborn."  Listen!  "  lUit  (Iod  has  not  yet,  my 
dear  [)eo|)le,  given  you  a  heart  to  understand  nor  eves  to  see  nor  ears  t(j 
hear."  Do  vou  hear  tiiat  tenderness  in  these  wokIs?  "(Iod  has  not  given 
you  the  light  you  need." 

They  sav  that  that  man  was  not  a  man  at  all.  Ijut  it  is  the  sim|)le  crea- 
tion of  the  nati(jn"s  fancy,  (ilorious  fancy  I  We  shoidd  worslii|)  him,  for 
where  has  the  nation's  love  and  veneration  ever  produced  a  jiicture  like  it  ? 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  |)ainled  in  three  great  panels.  The  first 
period,  the  period  of  storm  and  stress,  where  he  undertook  the  delivery  of 
his  people,  but  God  was  not  in  it  and  so  he  failed.  .\nd  then  the  second 
period  of  retirement,  of  solitude,  of  self-absorption,  of  preparation  for  the 
great  ])ath  ;  then  the  final  [lictine  shows  us  the  man  of  action,  the  man  of 
energy,  the  man  of  insight,  and  the  picture  closes  with  the  words,  "No  man 
knows  his  grave  to  this  day."  I.oncly  he  was  in  life,  lonely  he  was  in 
death;  but  though  no  man  kiiows  his  grave  all  the  world  knows  his  life. 

Here,  briefly,  I  will  say  something,  as  jjart  of  my  duty,  on  his  influcTice. 
I   cannot   circumscribe    it.     I  know  not  where    it  ends.     Every  Christian 
church  on  eartli  and  every  moscjue  is  his  moinnnent.     I'earc  is  the  founda 
tion  stone,  the    historic  foundation   stone  on   which  they  all  rest,  and  that 
cross  over  the  church  on  which  the  man  is  hung,  which  to  the  Christian  is 
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the  symbol  of  deity  itself,  where  he  said  that  he  must  die  so  that  the  law  of 
Moses  be  fulfilled.  And  the  Arabian's  great  master,  Mohammed,  why,  he  is 
overflowing  with  praise  when  the  son  of  Amram  C(jmes  to  his  mind.  Five 
hundred  millions,  at  least,  acknowledge  him  their  master.  Five  hundred 
millions  more  will  bow  to  his  name.  I  know  n(jt  what  human  society  can 
be  or  become  anil  allow  that  name  to  be  forgotten. 

Are  his  doctrines  to  Ije  abolished  ?  For  two  centuries,  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  other  liible  was  known  but  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to-ilay  in  every  .synagogue  and  temple,  and  on  every  dav 
and  occasion  of  prayer,  when  his  own  followers  come  to  tlie  sacred  shrine, 
the  whole  mystery  hidden  there  is  tiie  law  of  Moses.  And  thev  take  it  in 
their  hands,  and,  Oh,  how  often  I  have  seen  in  my  youth  that  scroll 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  poor  suffering  Jew,  and  they  lift  it  up  again 
and  say,  "  This  is  tiie  law  that  Moses  laid  before  the  peo])le  of  Israel."  It 
is  done  so  at  this  very  moment,  at  this  very  hour  of  our  Sabbath,  and  I 
thank  God  from  my  whole  heart,  and  I  feel  inclined  almost  to  say,  "  Now 
let  thy  servant  go,"  that  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  I  could  come  here 
among  you  followers  of  other  masters,  disciples  of  other  teachers,  pilgrims 
from  manv  lands  ;  tliat  I  could  stand  up  in  your  midst,  and  feeling  that  your 
heart  and  vour  .soul  and  your  sympathy  is  with  me,  simply  repeating,  "  'J'his 
is  the  law  that  Moses  has  laid  before  us  Israelites." 
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CHRISTIANITY    AS    INTERPRETED   BY 
LITERATURE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world  it  might  have  been  regarded 
in  two  ways  :  as  a  force  re(iuiring  embodiment — something  through  which 
it  could  work ;  or  as  a  spirit  seeking  to  inform  everything  with  which  it 
should  come  in  contact. 

It  was  both, — a  force  and  a  spirit,  the  ()l)jective  and  subjective  of  one 
energy  whose  end  was  to  subdue  all  things  to  its  own  likeness.  It  was 
inevitable  that  Christianity  as  a  confiuering  energy  should  lay  hold  of  the 
strong  things  in  the  world  and  use  them  for  itself.  It  was  inevitable  also 
that  as  a  spirit  it  should  work  spirit-like  from  within,  secretly  penetrating 
into  all  things  open  to  it,  transforming  them  by  its  mysterious  alchcmv  into 
forces  like  itself,  drawing  under  and  within  itself  governments,  art,  learning, 
science,  literature  and  whatever  else  enters  into  society  as  sha])ing  a'ul 
directing  energy. 

I  am  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  interpreted  l)y  literature,  or,  more 
accurately,  upr."  the  way  in  which  Christianity  has  infused  itself  into  litera- 
ture and  used  it  lor  itself,  making  it  a  medium  by  which  it  conveys  itself  to 
the  world. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  its  roots  in 
a  full  and  varied  literature.  It  was  a  literature,  rich  and  profound  in  all 
departments  exce[)t  philosophy.  The  Jew  was  too  primitive  and  simple- 
minded  as  a  thinker  to  analyze  his  thought  or  his  nature  ;  but  in  historv,  in 
ethics,  ill  imaginative  fiction  and  in  certain  forms  of  poetry  his  literature 
well  endures  comparison  with  any  tiiat  can  be  named.  N'o  sympathetic 
reader  will  deny  thai  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  full  of  inspiration,  but  tlie 
thoughtful  reader  resents  putting  that  inspiration  into  a  rule  or  form,  anil 
he  refuses  lo  read  them  under  a  notion  of  authority  that  bars  up  the  ave- 
nues of  the  mind,  and  turns  every  mental  faculty  into  a  nullity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christ  left  no  book,  and  tiiat  lie  diil  not  c.m- 
template  one;  and  so  men  go  searching  around  for  the  seat  of  autlioritv, 
locafinir  it  now  in  an  infallible  cliurcli,  and  now  in  Christian  consciousness, 
and  now  in  traditions  and  institutions;  and,  not  finding  anv  or  all  "f  these 
sufficient,  they  turn  on  the  bookless  Christ,  and,  as  it  were  in  deliance  of  him, 
put  together  some  biographical  sketches  and  sundry  epistles  and  formally 
declare  them  to  be  the  divinely  constituted  seat  of  authority, 

Christ  indeed  left  no  book,  but  he  was  not,  therefore,  a  bookless  Christ. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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His  revelation  was  not  S(j  absolute  as  to  cut  him  off  from  the  litciature  of  tiie 
past  as  sonicthinj,'  upon  which  he  stood,  nor  from  that  of  the  future  assonie- 
thini;  which  miyht  enihody  him.  It  is  often  made  an  object  of  study  to  find 
Christ  in  the  OliI  Testament ;  it  were  a  more  profitable  study  to  find  the  Old 
Testament  inChrist.  His  tirst  discourse  begins  with  a  ijuutation  from  it, and 
he  dies  with  its  words  upon  his  lips.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  would  not  be 
wl;ollv  true,  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  j,'ave  shape  and  direction  to 
Christ ;  he  was  too  uni(|ue,  too  original,  loo  fuU  of  direct  inspiration  and 
vision  to  justifv  such  an  assertion,  but  he  stood  upon  them  not  as  an  author- 
itative f^uide  in  religion  but  as  illustrative  of  truth,  as  valuable  for  their  inspir- 
ing ((uality  anil  as  full  of  signs  of  more  truth  and  fuller  grace.  Hi.  'elation 
to  them — using  modern  phrases  —was  literary  and  critical;  he  em|)hasized  ; 
he  .selected  and  passed  over,  taking  what  he  liked  and  leaving  what  did  not 
suit  his  purpose.  They  served  to  develop  his  consciousness  as  the  Messiah, 
but  they  did  not  govern  f>r  determine  that  consciousness.  \Ve  canncjt  think 
of  Christ  apart  from  this  literature.  It  is  not  more  true  to  say  that  it  was 
full  of  him  than  that  he  was  full  of  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Christ  will  go  on 
investing  himself  in  literature;  that  Christiinity  will  robe  itself  in  great 
jxiems  ami  masterpieces  of  composition  as  various  as  least  as  those  of  Juda- 
ism, and  as  much  greater  as  the  new  faith  is  greater  than  the  olil.  As  inspir- 
ation it  demands  ex|)ressi()n,  and  the  ex])ression  will  take  on  the  forms  of  the 
art  it  encounters  and  use  it  as  its  medium.  Jiut  of  itself  insjiiration  calls  for 
the  rhythmic  flow  and  measured  cadence,  even  as  the  worlds  are  divinelv 
built  upon  harmony  and  move  in  orbits  that  "still  sing  to  the  young-eved 
cheruliim."  It  was  inevitable  that  a  .system  so  full  of  divine  passion  should 
call  out  a  full  stream  of  lyric  poetry;  that  a  system  involving  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  and  great  cosmic  |)ri>cesses  should  clothe  them  in  subtle 
dramas  and  majestic  epics  ;  that  a  system  so  profoundly  invulving  the  nature 
of  man  should  produce  philosophy;  that  a  religion  based  on  ethics  should 
evoke  treatises  on  human  society;  that  a  religimi  so  closely  related  to  daily 
life  should  call  oiu  the  various  forms  of  literature  that  discuss  and  de])ict 
life. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  Christ  himself  uttered  much  that  is  in  the 
truest  sense  literature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  literature  that  it  shall  spring 
from  the  literary  motive.  It  does  not  matter  how  it  comes  about  if  it  is  the 
genuine  thing.  ('Iirisl  was  without  the  literary  purpose,  Ijut  that  does  not 
f(ubid  us  from  counting  the  |)arable  of  the  Lost  Son  as  a  consummate  and 
powerful  piece  of  literature.  The  great  masterpieces  do  not  spring  primarily 
from  the  literary  sense  or  purixise.  but  from  human  depths  of  feeling  and 
duty.  The  absence  of  the  literary  motive  leaves  the  ins])iration  freer.  Out 
of  such  unconsciousness  came  Hamlet,  and  the  Imilatio  C/in'sfi,  and  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  the  Gettysburg  oration. 

Koough  of  Christ's  words  are  recorded  to  admit  of  classifying  him  in 
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respect  to  literature.  I  speak  to  such  as  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
Christ  is  to  be  put  among  the  poets — not  the  singers  of  rl^ymes  nor  the 
builders  of  epics,  but  those  who  see  into  the  heart  of  things  and  feel  the 
breath  o£  the  Spirit — such  are  the  poets.  It  matters  not  in  what  form  Christ 
spoke,  he  was  yet  a  poet.  Every  sentence  will  bear  the  test.  Put  the  micro- 
,  .ope  over  them  and  see  how  perfect  they  are  in  structure.  Lay  your  ear  to 
them  and  hear  how  faultless  is  their  note.  Catch  their  spirit  and  feel  how 
true  they  are  to  the  inner  meaning  of  life,  how  full  of  God,  how  keyed  to 
eternity  and  its  eternal  hymn  of  truth  and  love. 

The  first  literary  products  of  Christianity,  apart  from  those  of  its  Founder, 
were  ihe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  difficult  at  present  so  to  separate  them 
t.  ■  I'aneration  in  which  they  ar:  held  as  to  look  at  them  in  a  free  anil. 

ci;t:c.u  1- •  A  prevailing  dogma  of  inspiration  shuts  us  out  from  both  their 
rr-a;-... ,;  .1.1  d  their  excellence  as  compositions.  They  are  not  treatises  but 
letters — one  mind  pouring  itself  out  to  others  in  a  most  human  way  for  higli 
t  Ic  What  f'eedom,  the  current  flowing  here  and  there  as  the  mood  sways 
the  r..ai..  urpc-  xwif  "ressing  steadily  on  between  the  banks,  now  over- 
flowing them,  gu'i  J,  o!'  nd  coming  back,  sometimes  forgetting  to  return ; 
careless  but  always  noble  ;  delicate  but  always  firm  and  massive,  imaginative, 
but  always  natural;  original,  full  of  resource,  giving  off  the  overflow  of  his 
thought  and  still  leaving  the  fountain  full,  often  j)rosaic  and  homely,  but  as 
often  eloquent  and  overwhelming  in  jrower ;  a  rough,  hearty  and  careless 
writer,  but  who  ever  wrote  better  or  to  better  purpose  ? 

I  pass  by  the  Apocalypse,  that  marvel  of  sublimity  and  pathos  and 
j)n)phetic  outlook  and  word  insight,  the  si)hinx  of  literature.  N'or  will  I 
venture  to  s|)eak  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  latter  part  of  whicl;  is  so  wholly 
the  outpouring  of  the  divinest  .Soul  in  his  divinesl  hours  that  criticism  and 
literary  estimate  seem  profane  when  applied  to  it.  Nor  will  I  speak  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  —  Justin,  wlio  engrafted  philosophy  upon  Christianity,  and 
inaugurated  the  study  of  comparative  religions  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria — 
Plato  come  again  in  Christian  robes — a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
well  as  his  own,  <i  writer  who  t(mched  the  centre  of  Christian  theology  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanence,  and  of  man  as  the  ilivine  image,  too 
keen  to  be  deceived  by  Adaniic  analogies  and  Jewish  notions  of  exjiiation, 
a  writer  so  rational  and  lf)fty  that  he  can  be  classed  in  any  of  the  higher 
orders  of  greatness.  Nor  can  I  speak  of  his  ])upil  Origen,  greater  than  his 
master,  the  first  constructive  theologian,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Christian 
Platonists.  And  I  must  pass  by  a  greater  figure — Athanasius,  who  stood  up 
contra  mundum  and  won  in  the  contlict,  giving  to  the  world  a  phrase  of 
more  worth  than  all  literatures.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  I  must  also 
pass  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  who  displaced  the  Greek  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity and  put  in  its  place  one  of  local  origin  which  dominated  the  church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  never  won  the  concjuest  over  literature, 
which  the  Greek  Fathers  had  achieved  through  their  greater  openness  to 
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the  ancient  CJn'uk  aiitliors  -tlic  cliicf  oiii^'inal  fnimtain  of  tlmught  and  aii. 
The  Greek  |H()(hitecl  philoxipliies,  tlie  Knmaii  system.  'I'lio  (Jieek 
tliought  freely,  the  Koinaii  williiii  limits.  'I'jiese  distinctinns  were  mirrored 
in  their  literatures  and  in  the  form  whiih  tlu^y  ,i;ave  to  Christianity. 

What  would  have  heeii  tlie  result  if  the  Greek  niytliology,  with  its 
friendly  relations  to  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  had  not  heen  sup- 
planted by  the  Latin  theoloLtv,  devoiil  of  a  literary  haekijround  and  antag- 
onizing the  .spirit  of  literature,  cannot  he  told.  Heresy  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  chureli,  and  Christianity  might  have  l)een  retined  into  a  iieauti- 
ful  mysticism  or  a  forceless  j)hilosopliy  iintit  to  cope  with  the  rough  world. 
The  hard,  strong  setting  of  a  theology  of  power  and  externalism  -exponent 
and  product  of  the  Roman  State  -may  have  heen  necessary  to  guard  the 
jewel  of  faith  till  the  world  should  become  softer  and  wiser.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  must  go  without  the  aid  of  its  strongest  ally,  literature.  Hence 
for  centuries  they  went  tliiir  se|)arate  ways.  The  church  sang  its  hvmns  of 
faith,  often  most  sweet  and  melodious;  the  theologians  and  the  school-men 
spun  their  systems,  drawing  upon  all  known  sources  of  knowledge  save  the 
human  heart,  all-wise  ermcerning  God  and  heedless  of  man,  but  no  great 
spirit  poured  itself  out  in  song,  or  sjjake  aloud  for  human  nature. 

1  hasten  to  name  the  exception,  D.inte,  "the  spokesman  of  ten  silent 
centuries,"  as  Carlyle  called  him,  the  lirst  if  not  the  greatest  name  in  Chris- 
tian literature. 

In  the  further  Ireafmc-iit  of  my  theme  I  shall  simjjly  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  greater  names  who  liest  illustrate  it;  a  full  treatment  would  require  a 
volume. 

'I'lie  "Divine  ("omedy"'  regarded  superficially  is  meilia'val,  but  at  bottom 
it  is  of  all  ages,  it  has  for  an  apparent  motive  the  order  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
but  by  the  verv  law  of  in>|)iralioii,  whirli  may  be  delined  to  be  that  which 
leads  an  author  umousciously  to  Ir.n.  ml  his  jmrpose,  Dante  condemned 
as  a  ])oet  what  he  would  have  bnili  uji  as  a  son  of  the  churdi.  He  meant  to 
be  constructive;  he  was  revolutionary,  Dv  portraying  the  ideal,  he  revealed 
the  hopelessness  of  the  actual  (hunli.  He  was  full  of  errancy  political, 
ecclesiastical,  theological  all  ea.'-ily  separable  from  the  poet  and  the  |)oem, 
but  at  bottom  he  was  Ihorouirfdv  true  and  profoundly  Christian.  Me  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  called  of  God  to  say  to  his  age  and  to  the  world  what  had 
great  need  of  being  said. 

Dante's  inspiration  consi.-'ls  laru'cly  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  ethical 
and  spiritual  percei)tions,  and  as  such  they  are  essentially  Christian.  Greek 
in  his  formal  treatment  of  penalty,  he  goes  beyond  the  Greek,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly Christian  in  his  conception  of  (iod  and  of  sin.  hi  the  Piirg;ato)y 
and  Paradise  he  ent('rs  a  world  unknown  outside  of  Christian  thought.  In 
the  Greek  tragedies  mistake  is  eipiivalent  to  sin  and  crime,  and  it  led  to  the 
same  doom,  but  the  /iiftrno  (with  a  few  exce|)tions  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  church)  contains  only  sinners.     In  the  tragedies,  defeat  is  linal  even 
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th()iij,'li  .struxglo  iiiiist  never  end  ;  lliere  is  no  freedom,  no  repentance  and 
undoing  ;  l)iit  Dante  l)uilds  liis  poem  upon  the  living  freewill,  the  strug- 
gling and  overcoming  heart.  I'lie  mount  of  I'urgatorv  rises  high  out  of  tlie 
sea  and  is  not  far  (;ff  from  I'aradise.  All  s|)eaks  of  will,  and  moral  choice, 
and  escape  from  evil  and  return  to  (jod.  The  entire  play  of  thought  is 
between  sin  and  holiness,  self  and  God,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  poem 
is  charged  with  freedom.  It  brought  to  judgment  the  fatalism  of  the  East 
and  of  the  okler  literature,  and  was  pro|)hetic  of  the  new  spirit  that  was 
rising  in  the  West  and  was  begiiming  to  call  for  utterance. 

Dante  came  both  too  early  and  too  late  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
dogmatism;  the  church  and  not  dogma  was  in  the  ascendant,  lie  par- 
took instead  of  the  new  breath  that  was  stealing  over  the  world,  awakening 
mind,  reviving  art  aiKl  architecture.  He  is  to  be  classed  with  the  cathe- 
dral builders,  a  product  and  mouth-piece  of  the  same  divine  inspiration. 
While  they  reared  their  arches  and  lifted  their  sj)ires  toward  heaven  he 
built  his  great  verse.  Cathedral  and  poem  say  the  same  thing — aspira- 
tion ;  bf/th  lose  themselves  in  the  ecstasy  of  (Jod. 

I  s|)eak  at  length  of  Dante  because  through  him  Christianitv  lifst  thor- 
oughly entered  itself  in  literature,  and  also  because  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  is 
one  of  the  master|)ieces  of  human  compi>siti(m,  and  also  the  foremost  pro- 
duct of  Christian  literature.  Sciiclling  regarded  it  as  "the  archetvpe  of  all 
Christian  poetry." 

It  need  not  i)e  said  it  this  stage  of  the  study  of  Dante  that  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  not  to  be  inter])reted  as  an  attempt  to  picture  the  next  world. 
There  is  no  time  nor  place  in  it.  It  is  an  allegory  of  human  life,  and  the 
scene  is  the  soul  of  man.  The  gigantic  imagerv,  the  descending  caverns  of 
the  Inferno,  the  painful  hill  of  I'ingatory,  the  rose  of  I'aradise  these  mean 
nothing  but  moral  facts  and  In-ocesses  in  the  human  heart  put  "sub  specie 
alternitatis,"  under  the  form  of  eternity.  "The  threefold  future  world"--! 
(juote  Mr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  best  interpreter  of  Dante  known  to  me — 
"  present^  an  exhaustive  picture  of  man's  relations  to  his  deeds.  ll'/iati'Ti-r 
man  (/ors,  //<■  </i>c:i  fo  himself ;  //ii'irfore  the  t'ffvcts  aic  fouud  in  himself."  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dante.  Study  him  well,  and  you  will  tind  this 
moral  fact  and  process  delineated  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  So,  too,  it  is 
the  substance  of  Christ's  parables,  which  are  to  be  read  in  the  same  way  - 
"  suli  sf'eeie  iie/eniitatis"  an<l  not  as  pro|)hetic  pictures  of  future  condi- 
tions. 

The  strong  pcjint  in  Dante  is  that  he  ingrafted  into  literature  the  purga- 
t(jrial  character  of  sin  —I  do  not  say  the  dogma  of  |)urgatory.  Whatever  Pro- 
testant theology  has  done  with  this  truth,  I'rotestant  literature  has  preserved 
it,  and,  next  to  love,  made  it  the  leading  factor  in  its  chief  imaginative 
works.  Sin  and  its  reaction,  pain  eating  away  the  sin,  pmity  and  wisdom 
through  the  suffering  of  sin,  sin  and  its  disclosure  through  conscience — 
what  else  do  we  find  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  fiction  and  poetry,  not 
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indeed  with  slavish  uniformity,  liiit  as  a  dominant  thouKJil  ?  Ilawtiiornc 
wrote  of  nothini,' else  ;  it  i,'ives  eternal  freshness  to  his  patfes.  It  runs  like 
a  Kokien  thread  through  the  works  of  (ieortje  Kliot  and  makes  them  other 
than  they  seem.  The  root  idea  of  this  ccmeeption  of  sin  is  /iitmum'/.v  -Ihc 
chief  theme  of  modern  literature  as  it  is  of  Christianity;  and  is  the  .one 
because  it  is  the  other.  This  conception  pervades  literature  hecau.se  Chris- 
tianity imparted  it. 

In  Dante  it  was  settled  that  henceforth  Christianity  shoukl  have  literature 
fur  a  mouthpiece.  As  the  Renaissance  and  the  Keformation  prepared  the 
field— one  bringini,'  back  learning  and  the  other  liberty  -Christianity  began 
to  vest  itself  in  literary  forms.  The  relation  has  continued,  and  has  gained 
in  strength  from  century  U)  century.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on 
in  each,— a  gradual  elimination  of  pagan  ideas.  For  the  most  j)art  the 
literature  of  Christendom  is  Christian  ;  I  mean  the  ann/  literature,  but  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  all  of  Christianity  in  any  one  author,  Working 
s])irit-like,  its  method  has  lieen  that  of  .searching  out  those  gifted  ones  whose 
mental  note  responded  to  some  note  in  itself,  and  set  them  to  singing  or 
speaking  in  that  key.  Thus  it  has  worked,  and  we  must  look  forChristian- 
ity  in  literature,  not  as  though  listening  to  one  singer  after  another,  but 
rather  to  the  whole  choir.  I'hc  Fifth  Symphony  cannot  i)e  rendered  by  a 
violin  or  trumpet,  but  only  by  the  whole  orchestra. 

The  range  is  wide  and  long.  It  reaches  from  Dante  to  Whittier  ;  from 
Shakespeare  to  Hums  and  Ibowning  ;  from  Spenser  to  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  ;  from  Cow[)er  to  .Shelley  and  Wordsworth  ;  from  Milton  to  .NIatthew 
Arnold  ;  fnjm  IJunyan  to  Hawthorne  and  Victor  Hugo  and  Tolstoi;  from 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  I'ascal  to  Kant  and  Jonathan  Kdwards  and  Lessing 
and  Schleiennacher  and  Coleridge  and  Maurice  and  .Martineau  and  Robeitson 
and  Fairbairn  ;  from  Jeremy  Taylorand  South  and  Harrow  and  the  ("ambridge 
riatonisls  to  Lmerson  and  .\miel  andCarlvle;  from  Hacon  to  Lot/e  ;  from 
A<ldison  and  Johnson  to  (ioethe  and  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and 
George  Kliot.  Pardon  the  hjng  but  still  scant  list.  Some  great  names  can- 
not be  included.  As  paganism  lives  on  in  the  state  so  it  survives  in  litera 
ture,  but  in  each  with  a  waning  force.  Still,  even  under  a  strict  conception 
of  Christianity  but  few  must  be  excluded.  Nearly  all  strilfe  some  Christian 
note.  It  is  not  always  dear  ;  often  it  fails  to  harmonize  with  much  else  in 
the  writer,  and  sometimes  it  is  lost  for  a  while  or  is  drowned  in  the  discords 
of  this  world  ;  but  Christianity  is  a  wide  thing  and  nothing  that  is  human 
is  alien  to  it  ;  nor  is  it  jiossible  that  any  product  of  a  single  mind  can  nif)re 
than  hint  at  that  which  comprises  the  whole  order  and  movement  of  the 
world.  Christ  is  more  than  a  Judean  slain  on  Calvary  ;  Christ  is  humanity 
as  it  is  evolving  under  the  power  and  grace  of  (Jod,  and  any  book  touched 
by  the  inspiration  of  this  fact  belongs  to  Christian  literature.  Take  for 
exam|)le  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  there  is  hardly  anything  in  them  that  is 
obviously  Christian  —  a  few  over-(iuoted   references   to  Christ,  no  abuse  of 
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till'  i'IiiiitIi,  ii  (li'conl  I''iit,'lisli-likt-  nimaiur,  Iml  im  si-iisc  of  C'lirisliiiiiity 
I'llluT  as  a  LiiiiM'  lip  i)('  tluinipi'iiicil  cir  :is  a  |>iiiiii'  factor  in  luiinan  life. 
S(ili  lliuv  arc  ( 'liii>liaii  liccaiisc  llicv  arc  so  llioioiiyJiK  oii  (lie  side  of 
liiiiiialiitv.  Ilowfiillof  Irccdiiin  ;  wlial  a  m'Iisc  of  nwiii  as  a  icspoiisihiL' 
ai,'cnt  ;  wliat  conscience  ami  triilli  and  honor  ;  wlial  charity  and  mcrcv 
and  justice  ;  what  reverence  for  man  and  how  well  clothed  is  he  in 
liie  hmnan  virtues ;  and  what  a  slroni;,  hopeful  spirit  (U'spite  the  agnostic 
note  heard  now  and  then,  but  amply  redeemed  an<l  counteracted  hy  the 
jijencral  tenor.  If  the  predominant  motive  of  Shakespeare  were  .sought  in 
iiis  own  lines  it  would  be  the  couplet  in  Henry  I'iflh  ; 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
\Vould  men  oiiservinglv  distil  it  out  ;  " 

a  sentiment  one  with  the  Christian  estimate  of  this  world  and  indicative  of 
its  process. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  said  of  (ioellie.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  indeed  if  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  interpreter  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  because  the  divine  order  needs  the  help  of  such  a  name,  but 
because  it  would  seem  as  though  Providence  had  defeated  itself  in  so  richly 
en(l<iwing  a  human  mind  and  then  suffering  it  to  appear  on  the  wrong  side. 
When  (iod  o|)ens  the  eyes  of  a  man  very  wide,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  see  him  and  his  Christ.  It  is  not  a  hai)ha/ard  universe;  mind  is  corre- 
lated to  fact  ;  great  minds  do  not  fail  to  see  great  facts. 

(Joethe  is  to  be  iegar<led  as  one  in  whom  Christianitv  won  a  victory. 
Starting  in  .1  stout  rev(jlt  against  it,  he  emls  in  acipiiescence.  "It  is  alto- 
gether .strange  l<i  me,''  he  wrote  to  Jacohi,  "that  I.  an  old  heathen,  should 
see  the  Cross  planted  in  my  own  gnumd,  and  hear  Christ's  blood  and 
wounds  practically  preached  without  its  offending  inc.  W'c  owe  this  to  the 
higher  point  of  view  to  which  philosophy  has  raised  us." 

Ihil  if  his  Christianitv  failed  to  reach  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  he 
rendered  it  the  weightiest  service  by  checking  two  powerful  inthicnces 
which,  however  corrective  and  within  limits  useful,  were  ])iessing  undiilv 
upon  faith  ami  even  threatening  its  existence-- the  inlidelity  of  Voltaire  and 
the  naturalism  of  Kousseau.  (i()etlic  set  his  hard  (lerman  sense  and  loftier 
inspiration  against  these  poisoning  ami  undermining  influences,  insisting 
on  reverence,  and  asserting  a  doctrine  t)f  nature  that  embraced  will  and 
spirit  and  made  them  the  sources  of  conduct. 

(loethe  also  rendered  ('hristianitv  an  inestimable  service  in  destroying 
the  niediiuval  conception  of  the  world  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  of  (Jod 
as  an  "external  world-architect,"  -conceptions  that  had  come  in  through  the 
Latin  theology,  or  rather  had  been  fostered  by  it.  lioth  .\ugustine  and  Cal- 
vin held  the  Divine  Immanence,  but  it  did  not  shut  out  a  practical  external- 
ism  in  their  systems.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  (Joethe  that  he  introduced  the 
nujdern  spirit  into  theology — chietly,  however,  through  protests  and  denials. 
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"Nul  such  a  (iiiil  mv  WDf.sliip  may  not  win, 
Who  luts  llic  wiii'UI  aliout  Ills  liiiKor  spin, 
A  thing  extern;  my  (iixl  must  rule  within, 
And  whii'n  I  ciwn  for  Father,  (lod,  Creatur, 
Mold  nature  in  himself,  hi  iself  in  nature; 
And  in  his  kindly  arms  emiiraeed,  the  wliiilu 
|)iith  live  anil  move  by  his  jiervadinf;  soul." 

In  the  transfer  of  tixiuxht  frum  the  eoneeplion  ul  (iiid  as  a  purely  tran- 
scendent maker  and  ruler  nf  the  universe  to  sueli  a  eonueptinn  as  that  enn- 
taineil  in  these  lines- a  (i(id  alsci  immanent  and  aclim,' from  within,  we  have 
the  startiii>{ -point  of  the  theology  whieh  is  now  prevailing,  and  prevailing 
because  it  accords  with  other  knowledge. 

1  ha\e  spoken  at  length  of  (Joethe,  not  bciaiise  he  is  an  inter|'reter  of 
C'liristianitv  in  literature,  but  because  he  illustrates  the  relation  to  C'hris- 
tianity  of  certain  authors  who  are  usually  counted  as  doubtful,  or  as  on  the 
wrong  side  of  faith.  The  (,'hrislian  value  of  an  author  is  not  lo  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fullness  of  his  (Christian  assertion.  There  is,  (d  course, 
immense  value  in  the  great  positive,  fuli-statured  believers  like  I)ante  and 
Hacon  and  .Milton  and  Itrowning.  Such  men  form  the  court  Irom  wliicli 
there  is  no  appeal.  Hut  (,'hristianitv  is  all  the  whde  in  need  of  two  things  : 
correction  of  its  mistakes  and  |)erversi(nis,  and  development  in  the  <lirecti 
of  its  universality.  None  can  do  these  things  so  well  as  those  who  ; 
partially  outsiders.  An  earnest  skejjtic  is  often  the  best  man  to  tiiul  the 
obscured  path  of  faith.  Those  who  always  lie  in  "Abraham's  bosom  "do 
not  reatlilv  catch  the  tone  of  the  eternal  waters  as  they  break  on  the  shores 
of  lime. 

lint  if  a  diiubler  is  often  a  good  teacher  and  critic  of  Christianity,  much 
more  is  it  true  that  it  is  often  ileveloped  and  carried  along  its  proper  lines 
not  inoie  by  those  who  are  within  than  by  those  who  stand  on  the  b'-undarv 
and  cover  both  sides.  .Milton,  though  a  great  teacher  of  Christian  ethics  in 
liis  prose  writings,  did  nothing  to  enlarge  the  ilomain  of  Christian  b"lief  or 
to  better  theological  thinking  in  an  age  when  it  sadly  needed  improvenienl  ; 
but  (ioethe  taught  Christianity  to  think  scientifically,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  it  to  include  modern  science.  So  of  Shelley  and  Matthew  Ariudd  and 
Kinerson  and  the  group  of  (jermans  represented  by  Lessing  and  Herder  — 
authors,  who,  with  their  Hellenistic  tendencies  represent  a  phase  of  thought 
and  life  which  undoubtedly  is  to  be  brought  within  the  infolding  scope  of 
Christianity  ;  and  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as  those  modern  Greeks.  As 
kings  of  the  earth  they  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  beauty  and 
humanity  and  truth  into  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  always  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  Heaven. 

No  one  illustrates  this  point  better  than  Matthew  Arnold.  He  has  not 
a  very  lovely  look  with  his  bishop-baiting  and  rough  handling  of  Dissent. 
But  there  is  something  worthier  and  broader  in  the  man ;  as  is  shown  in  the 
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fiu'l   thai   iIk'  >iilijtct  (i(  Ills  bi'.st   (ximii't   —  l';a>t  I.hikIdii    -  was  a  (lis.senliiiK 
piuai'liiT. 

I.iki' (illicis  of  this  class  ctf  leachcis,  lii'  lalls  altculidii  to  uvcrlmriit"  or 
uiulcvfh)|)L'(|  truth,  I  here  is  no  tlniiht  l>ut  the  churcii  has  rclicil  loo  exeUi- 
bivcly  upon  Iht-  nilrnck's;  Arnoi<l  reminds  it  tiiat  the  suhstance  of  Christian- 
ity iloe.s  not  consist  of  luirailes.  It  had  come  to  worsliip  the  llihie  as  a 
fclicii,  and  to  till  it  with  all  sorts  of  magical  meanintts  and  forced  doijiuas  - 
tliu  false  and  nearly  fatal  fntit  of  the  Reformation;  ,\rnold  dealt  the 
superstition  a  lieavv  hlr)\v  that  undouhtedly  strained  the  faith  of  many,  hut  it 
is  wilii  such  violence  that  the  Kingdom  of  1  leaven  is  hrouijht  in.  When 
liod  lets  louse  a  thinker  in  the  world  there  is  always  a  >{ood  deal  of  destruc- 
tion, .Such  teachers  must  he  watched  while  thev  are  listened  to.  We  our 
selves  must  he  critics  when  we  rend  a  critic. 

We  picture  him  as  one  wlm  stood  on  the  thushfild  uf  the  temple,  turn- 
int;  now  with  yearnini{  looks  to  the  altar  and  even  c.isling  himself  at 
its  foot  -as  in  the  lines  on  Kuyby  (.Miajiel,  and  interprelini,'  the  very  law  of 
the  altar  in  "  The  (jttod  Shepherd  with  tlie  Kid  ;  "  —  thus  he  stands  upon  the 
threshold  l(iokini(  within  an<l  helievinvf,  lookini,'  also  without  upon  a  world 
he  would  not  allemjit  to  explain  nor  strive  to  measure  except  in  a  wav 
called  scienlilic  a  false  way,  hut  the  very  honeslv  ami  conrai,'e  with  which 
he  held  to  it  are  profoundly  Clhrislian. 

In  tracinvf  our  subject  historically  it  is  interestint,'  to  note  a  certain 
progress  or  order  of  development,  especially  in  the  poets,  in  tiie  treatment 
of  Christianitv  at  the  hanils  of  literature. 

In  Chaucer  and  Siiakesj)eare  we  have  a  luoad,  ethical  conception  of  it, 
free  Ixith  from  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism.  i'lie  former  mildly  rebuked  the 
evils  and  follies  of  tlie  church,  but  stood  for  the  plain  and  sim])ie  virtues, 
and  gave  a  picture  of  a  parish  minister  which  no  modern  conception  has 
superseded.  The  latter  denied  nothing,  asserted  notiiing  concerning  eitlier 
churcli  or  dogma,  keei)iTig  in  the  higher  region  of  life,  hut  it  was  life  i)er- 
meated  with  the  humanity  and  freedom  of  Christianity.  Spenser  |iut  its 
fundamental  truths  into  allegories  as  subtle  as  thev  were  beautiful,  but  too 
fine  ami  ethereal  to  lav  hold  of  this  rough  world.  Milton  more  than  half 
defeated  his  nuignilicenl  genius  bv  weighting  it  with  a  mechanical  the<ilogv. 
It  is  audacious  work  to  (juestion  the  moral  value  of  "  I'aradise  Lost.''  Such 
a  masterpiece  of  literary  art  can  hardlv  have  been  wrought  in  vain,  and 
doubtless  it  has  been  the  source  and  cause  of  much  reverence  and  s|)iritual 
earnestness.  Its  very  aim  as  an  epic  of  redemption  is  not  without  effect, 
however  poor  the  argimieni,  but  it  did  much  to  rivet  the  chains  of  mechan- 
ical theology,  and  it  made  heaven  and  heil  so  material  that  his  picture  of 
them  l>ecame  literal  fact  and  expectation,  despite  his  assertion  that  "myself 
am  hell."  The  greatest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  .Milton  is  the  fact  that  he 
sup|)lantetl  the  Hible  in  the  minds  of  those  who  adored  it.  'i'he  Puritan  for 
two  hundred  years  died  in  the  faith  and  expectation  uf  Milton's  heaven. 
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It  i.s  ill  lii.^  piii.iu  wriliiius  lIuU  wu  IiikI  iIiomc  etiiical  c()ii(.c|jtioiis  of  Chris- 
tianity wliicli  iiilDrmed  I'lirilaiiisiii  and  cinlliud  its  iiii,',i,'u(l  sta'n_L,'tli  witli 
Ltiorv.  Milloii  r(j|)resciits  the  loicc  ui  the  I'liiitmi  inovenient  ;  it  swept  iiiiii 
off  his  fc-cl  -a  thiiiL;  tiial  sL'i(h)iii  iiappeiis  to  a  poet.  It  captured  iiini  not 
onlv  as  a  statesman  hut  as  a  potl,  and  so  lie  sani,'  its  tiieohiijv  in  verse 
unaijproachalilv  lofty  hut  witlioul  idrrespoiuliiii,'  spiritual  reality.  In  liiin 
is  seen  the  anoiu.ilv  of  a  >,'ivat  poet  -and  there  is  hardly  a  ijieater  — who  is 
without  freedom. 

I'he  later  poets  seldom  made  the  s.in\e  mistake  ;  tliey  rarely  foreijo 
their  birthriijht  of  spiritual  vision.  Covv|)er  verged  in  the  same  direction, 
hut  saved  himself  liytlie  humanity  he  wove  into  his  verse, — a  clear  and 
almost  new  note  in  the  workl's  music.  Hut  the  jxiets  who  followed  him, 
closini;  up  the  last  century  and  coveriiiL;  the  hist  of  this,  serveil  Christianitv 
chiellv  l)V  protesting  against  the  theologv  in  which  it  was  ensnared.  'I'lie  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  faith  by  such  poets  as  limns  and  Hyion  and  .Shelley  and 
William  lilake  is  very  greal.  It  is  no  longer  in  oixler  to  apologi/.e  for  lines 
which  all  wish  had  not  been  written.  It  were  more  in  order  to  ie(|uire 
a|)ology  from  the  theologv  which  called  out  the  satire  of  liurns,  and  from 
the  ecclesiasticisni  that  |>ii)voked  the  young  Shelley  even  to  atheism  ;  the 
poet  was  not  the  real  atheist.  W'c  now  see  that,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
tliev  were  making  necessarv  protests,  breaking  chains,  opening  paths  and 
clearing  the  wav  lor  a  rational  and  luiinan  faith,  -  lUirns  with  sad,  boister- 
ous mirth,  l!\roii  with  stonn\-  rage  and  deliance,  Shelley  by  turning  all 
nature  into  a  witness  to  the  living  spirit  of  i'ruth  anil  Love,  foolishly  throw- 
ing awav  the  form  of  t'liristiaiiitv,  but  casting  himself  with  inartyr-lil.e 
devotion  upon  its  spirit. 

Scarcely  any  "  books  that  are  books''  appear  in  Knglisli  type  but  they 
are  either  heavilv  charged  with  Christian  humanity  and  sentiment,  or  they 
debate  some  problems  of  faith,  or  some  iiaestion  of  morals.  The  novel  of 
society  and  of  naked  realism,  and  the  art-for-art's-sake  literature  which  lin- 
gering heathenism  now  and  then  strives  to  revis'c,  have  no  deep  and  lasting 
regard  ;  but  every  author  who  seems  to  win  a  place  and  to  keep  it  reflects 
how  thoroughly  Christianitv  and  literature  interpenetrate  each  other.  The 
|)ermanent  and  classic  seems  to  be  that  which  is  Christian  ;  and  that  which 
ignores  Christianity  and  has  escaped  or  missed  its  si)irit,  taking  no  pains 
even  to  (juestion  or  to  denv,  fails  of  that  hearing  which  implies  acceptance. 

If,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  Christianity  is  a  spirit  that  seeks  to  inform 
everything  with  which  it  conies  in  contact,  the  process  has  that  clear  and 
growing  illustration  in  the  poets  of  the  centurv.  In  one  way  or  another, 
some  in  negative  but  more  in  positive  ways,  thev  have  striven  to  enthrone 
love  in  man  and  for  man  as  the  supreme  law,  and  they  have  fiiund  this  law 
in  God  who  works  in  righteousness  for  its  fultillment.  The  roll  might  be 
called  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  down  to  Whittier.  and  but  few  would 
need  to  be  counted  out. 
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'I'lie  niiiikcd  exaiiiplcs  arc  'I'cimv.son  and  I'mwiiiiii,',  and  of  llic  two  I 
tliink  Tennyson  is  llic  clearer.  S|)eakiiij,'  roiii,'ldy,  and  taking  liis  work  as  a 
wliole,  I  regard  it  as  more  tiiorougiily  informed  witli  Christianity  tlian  that 
of  any  other  master  in  literature.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  temper  of 
Christianity;  that  is  i)etter  e\|)res>ed  eihewhere  ;  nor  tlo  I  mean  tiiat  there 
are  not  authors  wiio  present  some  single  phase  of  it  in  a  clearer  light.  I  do 
not  forget  the  overwhelming  positiveness  of  drowning  whu.se  faith  is  the  very 
evidence  of  things  unseen  and  whose  hope  is  like  a  contagion.  His  logic  is 
that  of  Jol)  —  sini|)le  trust  in  a  (iod  who  sustains  an  orderly  universe  : 

"  i'he  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  dawn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
'I'he  hill-side's  dew-pearled  ; 
'I'he  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
'i'he  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
(iod's  in  His  heaven 
All's  right  with  the  world  1  " 

One  would  sooner  spare  almost  any  of  Tennyson's  lines  than  these  rough 
ones  from  drowning  : 

"  My  own  h(jpe  is  a  sun  will  pierce 
'I'he  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  ; 

That  after  Last  returns  the  l*'irst. 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  he  fetched  ; 
That  what  hegan  hest,  can't  end  worst 
Nor  what  Ciod  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 

It  is  this  very  positiveness  that  removes  him  a  little  way  from  us;  it  is 
high  and  we  cannot  ([uite  attain  to  it.  Tenny.son,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
on  the  level  of  our  finite  hearts,  helieves  and  doubts  with  us,  debates  the 
problems  (jf  faith  with  us,  and  such  victories  as  he  wins  are  also  ours. 
Hrovvning  leaves  us  behind  as  he  storms  his  way  into  the  heaven  of  his 
unclouded  hope,  but  Tennyson  stays  with  us  in  a  world,  which,  being  such 
as  it  is,  is  never  without  a  shadow.  The  more  clearly  we  see  the  eternal, 
the  more  deeply  are  we  enshrouded  in  the  finite. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  our  subject  is  the  thorough 
discussion  Christianity  is  now  undergoing  in  literature ;  and  'I'ennyson  is 
the  undoubted  leader  in  the  deliale.  It  is  not  only  in  the  highest  form  of 
literary  art,  but  it  is  baseil  on  the  latest  and  fullest  science,  lie  ti  rns  evo- 
lution into  faith,  and  makes  it  the  ground  of  hope. 

It  is  not  in  the  ///  Mtiiioriam,  however,  but  in  the  A/rA  that  we  have 
his  fullest  explication  of  ChristiaTiity.  These  Ji/yh  are  sermons  or  treatises; 
they  deal  with  all  snis,  faults,  graces,  virtues,  -character  in  all  its  phases 
and  forms  and  processes  |>ut  under  a  conception  of  Christ  which  nineteen 
centuries  have  evolved  plus  the  insight  of  the  poet. 

Hut  while  a  profouinl  interpreter,  'I'ennyson  refuses  to  play  the  part  of 
prophet,  and  there  is  at  the  close  of  the  /'assiiii^  of  Arthur  that  same  half- 
faltering  note  heard  throughout  In  Afimi>ri<ii>i.      It  is  not  the  defect  of  faith 
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nor  the  excess  of  (loul)t,  Inil  tlie  iiisiifhl  of  one  wlio  sees  that  tliis  is  an 
unfoldint,'  universe,  that  the  future  will  not  he  like  the  past,  and  that  mys- 
tery enfohls  it  from  first  tr)  last.  His  attitude  is  that  of  Job,  who  never 
gained  the  solution  of  life  he  longed  for,  l)ut  gained  instead  a  trust  in  Ood, 
who,  though  he  s|)oke  out  of  the  whirlwind  of  a  tumultuous  and  contradictory 
world,  yet  .showed  order  and  purpose  througiioul  it.  'I'rust,  even  with  a 
shadow  (jf  ilouht  on  it,  is  higher  than  belief.  And  so  I'eiinyson  brings  the 
"Round  Table,  which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world,''  to  an  end. 
"New  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds,"  are  to  come  on. 

"The  old  order  clKingelh,  yielding  ])lace  to  new, 
And  (lod  fullilis  himself  in  many  wavs, 
l.est  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

liut  Arthur  will  not  so  leave  his  last  knight ;  the  jjoet  will  not  close 
the  present  with  ruin  and  open  no  way  into  the  future.  'I'he  past,  witii  its 
broken  circle  of  knights,  some  following  "wandering  tires,"  sonie  hunting 
the  Grail- -type  of  how  much  vain  work  in  the  name  of  God-  some  treach- 
erous, and  all  brought  to  nought  in  "  that  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the 
West,"  where  Christian  and  heathen  are  fatally  confused,  and  Arthur  is 
mortally  hurt  while  he  slays  false  .VIodred  with  Mxcalibur — sword  of  the 
spirit — not  thus  does  the  poet  close  the  page  of  history.  'I'he  striving 
world,  the  struggling  soul  interpret  it  as  you  will-does  not  end  its  career 
on  a  tield  of  "ever-shifting  sand,"  so  shrouded  in  "death-white  mist"  that 
"friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew,"  and  "ev'n  on  .\rtliur  fell 
confusion;"  what  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  fares  on  its  uncertain  wav  its 
doubtful  battles,  its  shifting  grounil,  its  mistaken  leailership,  its  disputes  in 
the  name  of  peace,  it.s  confusion  of  spirit  and  form,  its  con(|uests  that  viehl 
no  apparent  gain,  or  a  gain  that  oidy  involves  further  strife  !  I'lit  not  thus 
does  the  poet  leave  a  too  true  picture  of  the  worhl  and  of  life.  Modred  is 
slain;  the  sword  of  the  spirit  does  its  work  ;  falsehood  is  crushed,  .\rthur, 
king  of  righteous  and  peaceful  order  and  lord  of  his  own  soul,  must  pass, 
but  he  does  not  pass  to  death.  Humanity  does  not  end  its  career  on 
"the.se  shoals  of  time."  Arthur  leaves  as  a  link  wilii  the  future  a  weak  but 
faithful  warrior,  with  the  injunction  to  prav : 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  woiUl  dreams  of." 
The  battle  is  lost,  as  all  battles  seemingly  are,  for  what  is  human  life 
but  a  lost  battle  ?     But  prayer  remains;   the   invisible  world  is  still  an  open 
field.    The  battle  is  lost,  but 

"  The  whole  round  earth  is  everv  wav 
Bound  by  gold  chains  aliout  the  feet  of  God." 

Life  has  no  full  victor}-,  but  it  has  trust  in  God.  .\rthur  dies,  lighting, 
confused,  but  still  knowing  well  how  to  discern  a  lie  from  the  truth,  and  his 
soul  passes,  borne  by  Faith,  Hope  and  I.ove  i:;to  its  own  eternal  world. 
Explain  life  we  cannot,  nor  can  we  forecast  the  history  of  the  world,  but  we 
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can  trust  lioth  soul  and  wmld  in  !lii'  hands  nf  (lod,  Icuvini;  the  nivslerv  uf 
existeiue  witli  him  wim  is  bcini,'  its'-lf,  Whv  >h(iui<l  \vc  ask  for  mort' ?  If 
we  undcrstDod  life  its  ciiarni  would  he  U'lne. 

Sucli  is  the  lesson  tauijlit  by  rennvson.  It  was  also  tauijht  hv  Job  ;  it 
was  taught  and  lived  out  bv  (,'lirist.  Truth  eanu'  to  the  (.'ross  ;  its  vietory  is 
not  a  w<in  battle,  but  a  eonlliet  for  Mutli  unto  death.  It  is  when  literature 
explicates  this  central  truth  of  (.."hristianitv  that  it  reaches  its  own  hitfliesl 
point  of  possible  aihieveinent ;  for  literature  cannot  surpass  what  is  greatest 
ivxd  deepest  in  life. 

The  value  of  these  re-stateinents  of  ('hristianitv,  cs|)eciallv  bvthe  poet.s, 
is  beyond  estimate.  They  are  the  real  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  prophets 
and  ])riests  whose  succession  never  fails.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  an 
enticing  plea  for  agnosticism,  and  seems  to  sweep  the  universe  clean  of  faith 
andtiod;  we  read  Tennvson"s  "IIii,dicr  Pantheism,"  "The  Two  N'oices," 
"In  Menioriam,"  or  Browning's  "Saul,"  "Death  in  the  I)esert,"  or  Words- 
worth's odes  "  Immorlalilv  "  and  "  Duty,"  or  Whittier's  "Mv  I'salni,"  and 
the  plea  for  agnosticism  fades  out ;  in  some  way  it  seems  truer  and  better  to 
believe. 

Such  prophets  never  cease  though  their  coming  is  uncertain.  Tn  the 
vears  just  gone,  three  have  "  lost  themselves  in  the  light  "  tliev  saw  so  clearlv, 
and  the  succession  will  not  fail.  So  long  as  a  century  can  produce  such 
interpreters  of  Christianity  as  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Whittier,  it  will 
not  vanish  from  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  simply  touched  a  few  points  of  a  subject  too 
large  and  wide-spreailing  to  be  brought  within  an  hour's  s|)ace.  To  amend 
for  so  scanty  treatment,  I  will  brietly  enumerate  the  chief  ways  in  which  lit- 
erature becomes  the  interpreter  of  Christianity. 

1.  Literature  interprets  Christianity  correctly  for  the  plain  reason  that 
both  are  keyed  to  the  Spirit.  The  ins|)ir;ition  of  high  literature  is  that  of 
truth;  it  reveals  the  nature  and  meaning  of  things,  which  is  the  oliice  of  the 
S])irit  that  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  us,  even  as  the  poet 
interprets  life    -two  similar  and  sympathetic  processes. 

2.  Literature,  with  few  exci'])lions  -all  ins|)ired  literature— stands 
scpiarelv  upon  humanity  and  insists  upon  it  on  ethical  gnniiids  and  f(n-  ethi- 
cal ends       and  this  is  essential  Christianity. 

3.  Literature,  in  its  highest  forms,  is  unworldly.  It  is  a  protest  against 
tlie  worldly  temjier,  the  worldlv  motive,  tlu'  worldly  habit.  It  a])|)eals  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  invisible;  it  readily  allies  itself  with  all  the  greater  Chris- 
tian truths  and  ho|)es,  and  becomes  their  mouthpiece. 

4.  The  greater  literaluie  is  projihetic  and  optimistic.  Its  kev-nole  is  : 
"  .Ml  is  well  ;  "  and  it  accords  with  the  Christian  secret  :  "  Heboid,  1  make 
all  things  new." 

5.  Literature,  in  its  higher  ranges,  is  the  corrective  of  poor  thinking  — 
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thai  wliicli   is  t.rii<lL'.  extravagant,   su|)L-istiti(ms,   Jianl,  (Hiu  sidi-ii.     'i'iiis  is 
cspeciallv  true  in  the  realm  of  tlie<)h),L!iial  thi)Ut,'hl. 

The  theology  of  the  West  with  the  western  passion  for  elearness  and 
immediate  effectiveness,  is  mechanical  ami  prosaic;  il  pleases  the  ordinary 
mind  and  therefore  a  democratic  ai;e  insists  on  it  ;  it  is  a  i;ood  tool  tor 
priestcraft ;  it  is  easily  defemled  hy  formal  lut;ic  ;  hill  il  <locs  not  satisfy  the 
thinker,  and  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  poet.  Hence,  thoroiitrlily  as  it  has 
swayed  the  Occidental  world,  it  has  never  commanded  the  assent  of  the 
chuicest  Occidental  minds.  Hence  the  hjnu;  line  of  mystics,  throiit^li  whom 
lies  the  true  continuity  of  Christian  tlieolo.i^N',  always  veruini;  upon  ]joetr\' 
and  often  reachini,'  it.  A  theology  that  insists  on  a  transcendent  (iod,  who 
sits  above  the  world  and  spins  the  thread  of  its  affairs  as  a  spiinier  at  a 
\vheel  ;  that  holds  to  such  a  conception  of  (iod  because  it  involves  the 
simplest  ol  several  perplexiui.'  propositiims ;  that  resents  immanence  as 
involving  pantheism;  that  m;dies  two  catalogues  -the  natural  and  the 
the  supernatural — -and  puts  everything  it  can  understand  into  one  list,  and 
everything  it  canncjt  understand  into  the  other,  and  then  makes  faith  turn 
ujjon  accepting  this  division  ;  such  a  theology  does  not  command  the  assent 
of  those  minds  who  express  themselves  in  literature  ;  the  poet,  the  man  of 
genius,  the  liroad  universal  thinker  pass  it  by;  they  stand  too  near  (jod  to 
i)e  deceived  by  such  rentlerings  (jf  his  truth.  All  the  while,  in  every  age, 
these  children  of  light  have  made  their  protest  ;  and  il  is  through  them  that 
the  chief  gains  in  theological  thcjught  have  been  secured. 

For  the  most  pait  the  greater  names  in  literature  have  been  true  to 
Christ,  and  it  is  the  Christ  in  them  that  has  corrected  theology  ;  redeeming 
it  from  dogmatism  and  making  it  capable  of  belief  not  clear,  perhaps,  but 
profound. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  this  paper  a  word  (jf  benediction.  Let  it 
be  drawn  nut  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  from  a  page  of  modern  liter- 
ature that  combines  their  inmost  thought  with  the  truest  .form  of  literary  art, 
each  lending  itself  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  ordained  rela- 
tion: 

"  'Twas  August,  and  the  tierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  stpialid  streets  of  Bethnal  (ireen, 
Anil  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  window  seen 
In  Spitaliields,  look'd  thrice  dispirited  ; 

"  I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said  : 
'  111  and  o'erworked,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene  ?  ' 
'  Hravely  ! '  said  he  ;  '  for  I  of  late  have  been 
Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living  brearl.' 

"O  human  soul,  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light, 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow. 
To  cheer  thee,  and  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam. 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through  the  night  1 
Thou  mak'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed  thy  home." 


PRui'.  Mii.niN  s.  ri.Kuv,  u.n.,  nortiiwi-.m  i.kn  rMviusnv. 
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LITE RA  TURK. 

My  I'koK.  Mii.iiiN  S.  Tkkky. 


There  have  l)een,  an  1  pr )',)  iWly  yet  exist,  s:):ne  isDhited  tribes  of  iiilmi 
wiio  imagine  tiiat  tlie  sun  rises  anil  sets  fnr  their  sole  henelit.  They  occupy, 
perchance,  a  lonely  island  far  from  liie  routes  of  ocean  travel,  and  have  no 
tiioughl  tliat  tile  sounding  waters  about  their  island  hoine  are  at  the  same 
time  wasliing  beautiful  corals  and  precious  ])aarls  on  other  shores.  We  sav, 
"  How  circumscribed  their  vision  ;  how  narr  )w  their  world  I"  Hut  the  same 
may  be  said  of  anyone  who  is  so  circumscribed  by  the  conditions  of  race 
and  language  in  which  he  has  been  reared  that  he  has  no  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  lands,  nations,  religions  and  literatures  which  differ  from  his 
own.  1  am  a  Christian,  and  must  needs  look  at  things  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view.  Hut  that  fact  should  not  hinder  the  broadest  observation. 
(Christian  scholars  have  for  centuries  admired  the  ])oems  of  Homer  and  will 
never  lose  interest  in  the  story  of  Odysseus,  the  myriad-minded  Greek, 
who  traversed  the  roaring  seas,  touched  manv  a  foreign  shore,  and  observed 
the  habitations  and  customs  of  many  men.  Will  they  be  likely  to  discard 
the  recently  deciphered  .Akkadian  hymns  and  .Assyrian  penitential  psalms  ^ 
Is  il  probable  that  men  who  can  devote  studious  vears  to  the  pliilosopliv  of 
riato  and  .\ristotle  will  care  nothing  about  the  invocations  of  the  old  Persian 
Avesta,  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  doctrines  of  Huddlia  and  the  maxims  of  Con- 
fucius ?  Nav,  I  repu'at  it,  I  am  a  Christian,  therefore  I  think  there  is  nothing 
human  or  divine  in  anv  literature  of  the  world  that  I  can  afford  to  ignore. 
Mv  own  New  Testament  Scriptures  enjoin  the  following  words  as  a  solemn 
commandment;  "Whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  tilings  are  worthy  of 
honor,  whatever  things  are  just,  wliatevcr  things  are  pure,  whatever  things 
are  lovelv,  whatever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if 
there  be  anv  praise,  exercise  reason  .  .  .  U])c)n  these  tilings"  (I'liil. 
iv.  S). 

.Mv  task  is  to  s|)eak  of  the  "sacred  books  of  the  world,"  <is  so  much 
various  litem/nrc.  And  I  must  at  the  very  outset  acknowledge  my  inability 
to  treat  such  a  broad  subject  with  anything  like  coin|)rehensive  thorough- 
ness. And  had  1  the  reijuisite  knowledge  and  ability,  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal would  forbid.  I  can  only  glance  at  some  notable  characteristics  of 
this  varied  j'.terature,  and  call  attention  to  some  few  things  which  are  worthy 
of  protracted  study. 

Copyright,  i?93,  by  J.  H.  )i. 
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rmc  TAOTKH-KINO. 

I  CDiuiuuiici.-  witli  a  (|U'itatiiiii  (nnu  the  treatise  of  the  uUl  Chinese  phil- 
<)S()|)iier  l.aots/e,  where  he  ifives  utteraiiee  ti)  his  conception  of  the  Inlintte. 
lie  seems  to  he  stniifKlim,'  in  tliout;ht  witii  tiie  j,'reat  Power  wliich  is  back  of 
all  phenomena,  an<l  seekini,'  to  set  forth  the  idea  wliich  possesses  him  so 
that  others  may  K'"-'"'!*  ''•  "'•'*  l>i"k  is  known  as  the  'I'ao-teh-kinjif,  anil  is 
devoted  to  the  i)raise  of  what  the  author  calls  his  Tao.  The  twenty-fifth 
chapter,  as  translated  liv  John  (Jhalmers,  reads  thus  : 

"There  was  sonicthini,'  chaotic  in  nature  which  existed  before  heaven 
and  earth.  It  was  still.  It  was  void.  It  stood  alone  and  was  not  changed. 
It  pervaded  everywhere  and  was  not  endanijered.  It  may  be  reijarded  as 
tiie  mother  of  the  universe.  I  know  not  its  name,  i)ut  ijive  it  the  title  of 
Tao.  If  I  am  forced  to  make  a  name  for  it,  I  say  it  is  Clreat ;  being  great, 
I  sav  that  it  passes  away;  |)assing  away,  I  say  that  it  is  far  off;  being  far 
off,  I  say  that  it  returns.  Now  Tao  is  great;  heaven  is  great;  earth  is 
great;  a  king  is  great.  In  the  universe  there  are  four  greatnes.ses.  and  a 
king  is  one  cjf  them.  .Man  takes  his  law  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth  takes  its 
law  from  heaven  ;  heaven  takes  its  law  from  Tao  ;  and  Tao  takes  its  law 
from  what  it  is  in  itself." 

Now  it  is  not  the  tlieoiogv  of  this  passage,  nor  its  cosmologv,  that  we 
l)ut  forward;  but  ratlier  its  grand  poetic  concepts.  Here  is  the  production 
of  an  ancient  sage,  born  six  hundred  years  i)efore  the  Christian  era.  lie 
had  no  rentaleuch  or  llexateuch  to  enlighten  him  ;  no  Isaiah  to  prophesy 
to  iiini;  no  \'edic  songs  ad<lresse<l  to  tiie  deities  of  earth  and  sea  and  air; 
no  |)ilgrim  from  any  other  nation  to  tell  him  of  the  lliougiils  and  things  of 
other  lands,     liut  like  a  jioet  reared  under  other  skies,  he  fell 

"  .\  |)resence  that  disturbed  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  s<)nielliing  far  more  deepiv  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  .setting  suns, 
.\n<l  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
,\ll  thinking  things." 

Students  of  l.auts/e's  book  have  tried  to  express  his  idea  of  Tao  by 
other  terms.  It  has  bci-n  called  the  Supreme  Reason,  the  I'niversal  Soul, 
the  Eternal  Idea,  the  N.imeless  X'nid.  Mother  of  Being  and  l^ssence  of 
Things. 

lUit  the  \erv  mvsterv  that  attaches  (o  the  word  becomes  an  element  of 
power  in  the  literary  features  of  the  book.  That  suggestiveness  of  some- 
thing great  and  yet  intangible,  a  something  that  awes  and  impresses,  and 
yet  eludes  our  grasp,  is  recognized  bv  all  great  writers  and  critics  as  a 
conspicuous  element  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 

I  have  purposelv  chosen  this  jiassage  from  t!ie  old  Chinese  book  since 
it  affords  a  subject  for  comparison  in  other  sacred   books.     Most  religions 
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have  some  theory  or  poem  of  Creation,  and  I  select  next  the  famous  hymn 
of  Creation  from  the  Ri^'veda  (IJk.  10,  ch.  I2t)).  It  is  not  hy  any  means  the 
most  lieautiful  specimen  of  the  N'edic  hymns,  hut  it  sliows  liow  an  ancient 
Indian  poet  thought  and  spoke  of  liie  mysterious  origin  of  things.  He 
looked  out  on  a  mist-wrapt  ocean  of  being,  and  his  soul  was  filled  witli  a 
strung  desire  to  know  its  secrets. 

1.  Then  there  was  neither  being  nor  notl)eing. 
The  atmosphere  was  not,  nor  sky  above  it. 

What  covered  all  ?  and  where  ?  by  what  |)rotected  ? 
Was  there  the  fathomless  abyss  of  waters  ? 

2.  When  neither  death  nor  deathlessness  existed; 
Of  day  and  night  there  was  yet  no  distinction. 
Alone  that  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sui)i)orted, 
Other  than  It  was  none,  nor  aught  above  It. 

3.  Darkness  there  was  at  first  in  darkness  hidden  ; 
This  universe  was  undistinguished  water. 
That  which  is  void  and  emptiness  lav  hidden  ; 
Alone  by  power  of  fervor  was  developed. 

4.  Then  for  the  first  time  there  arose  desire, 
Whicli  was  the  primal  germ  of  mind,  within  it. 
And  sages,  searching  in  their  heart,  discovered 
In  nothing  the  connecting  bond  of  lieing. 

(Verse  5  omitted.) 

6.  Who  is  it  knows  ?     Who  here  can  tell  us  surelv 
From  what  and  how  this  universe  has  risen  ? 
And  whether  not  till  after  it  the  gods  lived  ? 
Who  then  can  know  from  what  it  lias  arisen  ? 

7.  The  source  from  which  tiiis  universe  has  risen 
And  whether  it  was  made,  or  uncreated, 

Me  only  knows,  who  from  the  highest  heaven 
Rules,  the  all-seeing  Lord,  -or  does  not  he  know  ? 

One  naturally  comjjares  with  these  poetic  speculations  the  beginning  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  where  we  have  a  Roman  poet's  conception  of  the 
original  Chaos,  a  rude  and  confu.scd  mass  of  water,  earth  and  air,  all  void 
of  light,  out  of  which  "(Jod  and  kindly  Nature"  produced  the  visible  order 
of  beauty  of  the  world.  The  old  Scandinavians  had  also,  in  their  sacred  book, 
"the  Elder  Edda,"  a  song  of  tlie  propiietcss,  who  told  the  story  of  Creation. 

"  In  that  far  age  when  Vmir  lived, 
And  there  was  neither  land  nor  sea. 
Earth  there  was  not  nor  lofty  heaven  ; 
A  yawning  deep,  Init  verdure  none, 
,  Until  Hor's  sons  the  spheres  uijheaved. 

And  formed  the  mighty  midgard  round  ; 
Then  bright  the  sun  shone  on  the  cliffs. 
And  green  the  ground  became  with  plants." 

I  need  not  quote,  but  only  allude  to  the  Chaldean  account  of  Creation 
recently  deciphered  from  the  monuments,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  what  modern  scholars  are  given  to  calling 
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tlie  "  Hebrew  i>i)LMn  of  CiiMtinii."  In  tliis  we  have  the  siiUliiiie  hut  vivid 
|)ictiiie  of  ("i()(l  cieatiiii,'  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  their  eontents  and 
living  tril)es  in  six  days,  and  restini;  the  seventh  il.iy  and  hiessinij  it. 

A'S  thedloijians  we  naturally  study  these  theosoiihic  poems  with  refer- 
ence to  their  origin  and  relationship.  Hut  we  now  call  attention  to  the 
place  they  hold  in  the  sacred  literatu'cs  of  tlij  wnrld.  I'.acli  eonip.tsition 
bears  the  marks  of  individual  genius,  lie  niav,  and  iirohably  does,  in 
every  case  express  the  current  belief  or  tradition  of  his  nation,  but  his 
description  reveals  a  human  mind  wrestling  with  the  mysterious  problems 
of  the  world,  and  suggesting,  if  not  announcing,  some  solution.  As  speci- 
mens of  literature  the  various  p)ems  of  Creation  exhibit  a  world-wide  taste 
and  tendency  to  cast  in  poetic  form  the  profoundest  thoughts  which  busy 
the  human  soul. 

riiK    VKDA. 

I  turn  now  to  that  great  collection  of  ancient  Indian  songs  known  as  llie 
Rigveda.  .\s  a  body  of  sacred  literature  they  are  especially  expressive  of  a 
childlike  intuition  of  Nature.  The  hymns  are  addressed  to  various  gods  of 
earth  and  air  and  the  bright  heaven  beyond,  but  <nving  to  their  great  diver- 
sity of  date  and  authorship  they  vary  much  in  value  and  interest,  liy  llle 
side  of  some  splendid  ])roductions  of  gifted  authors  we  lind  many  lire>'iine 
and  uninteresting  compositions.  It  is  believed  by  those  best  com|>v.'leiil  lo 
judge  that  in  the  oldest  hvmns  we  have  a  picture  of  an  original  and 
primitive  life  of  men  just  as  it  may  be  imagined  to  have  sprung  forth,  fresh 
and  exultant  from  the  bosom  of  Nature.  Popular  songs  always  embody 
numerous  facts  in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  so  these  Vedic  hyinn>  reveal  to  us 
the  ancient  Aryans  at  the  lime  when  they  entered  India,  far  back  beyond 
the  beginnings  of  authentic  history.  They  were  not  the  lirst  occupants  of 
that  country,  but  entered  it  Ijv  the  same  northwestern  pas.>es  where  Alexan- 
der led  his  victorious  armies  moie  than  two  thousand  vears  thereafter.  The 
Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  water  the  fair  fields  where  llir  action  of 
the  Vedas  is  laid.  The  people  cullivated  the  soil,  and  were  rich  in  llocks 
and  herds.  Put  they  weie  also  a  r.ice  of  niightv  warriuis,  and  with 
ajiparentlv  the  best  good  conscience,  piaxi'il  and  sirugglcil  lu  enrich 
themselves  with  the  spoil  of  thi-ir  enemies.  All  these  tliinu's  lind  expression 
in  the  \'edic  songs,  ami  a  pupulai'  use  of  them  implies  an  ardent  worship  of 
Nature. 

The  world  of  sight  anil  sense  is  full  of  (lod,  .ind  earth  and  sky  and 
waters,  and  all  visible  forms  of  natural  be.iutv  or  terror  are  instinct  with 
invisible  forces  which  are  colored  as  things  of  life.  The  |)rinci[)al  earth- 
god,  to  whom  very  many  hymns  are  addressed,  is  Agni,  the  god  of  hre. 
His  proper  home  is  heaven,  they  say,  but  he  has  come  down  as  a  rejjresent- 
ative  of  other  gods  to  bring  light  and  comfort  to  the  (hvellings  of  men. 
His  births  are  without  number,  and  the  vivid  po^'tical  concept  of  their  nature 
is  seen  in  the  idea  that  he  lies  concealed  in  the  soft  wood,  and  when  two  sticks 
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il!|( 


)i'(l  toift'tlu'r  At,'iii  spriiiijs  fmlli  in  i,'l(.,uniiii,'  lirittliliu'.ss,  and  devours 


lliu    slicks   wliii'li    WL'iu    Ins    piirciil^ 


lie 


ilsii    I) 


n<l  tl 


ic  rams  n 


liuiiVLMi,  and  Climes  down  as  liijIUiiiuif  to  tliL-  earth.      TaUc  llic  lipllowiii^  as 
a  fair  spci'lmen  of  many  liyiiins  of  praise  addresseil  to  tlie  i,'od  of  lire  ; 

"()  Aniii,  i,'raL'ioa,sly  accept    this  wooil   which  I  offer  thee,  and  tliis  my 
service,  and  listen  to  my  sont,'s.   Herewith  we  worshi|)  thee,  ()  A>,'ni,  thi 


ou 


UL,'hl)orn,  th  ).i  con  |iieror 


.f   h 


1  )rses,   tliou  son  ol    powL'i' 


Will 


1  sonijs  we 


worship  thee  who  hivot  wiua.  who  i^ivest  riches  and  art    I,ord  liiereof.      I!e 
Lord   and    i;ivcr,   <)  wise   and    powerful  one  ;  an  1 


thou  to  Us  ol    wealth  tlu' 


drive  away  from  us  Ijie  enemies.  (live  us  rains  out  of  heaven,  thou  inex- 
hiiustihie  one,  i,'ive  us  our  food  ami  drinks  a  thousandfold.  To  hini  who 
praises  thee   and    si 


noblest  prie 


,tof  t 


seek^   Ihv   help,  draw    lUMr,  (  )    \iiunuesl    messenger   and 
le  Koi|>,  dr.iw  near  through  soul;.     < )  thou  wise  .\i;ni,  wiselv 
Ihou  ijoest  forth  hetwecu  tjids  and  men,   -a  friendiv  messeni,'er  between  the 
h  mured    one,  occult,   perform    the  sai'ritieial  service, 
1 


two. 


lou  wise 


iind  seat  tlivsell  upon  this  sacred  yrass 


,\s  .\i,'ni  is  the  principal  deity  of  the  earth,  so  is  Indra  of  the  air.     lie 


is  the  i;od  of  the  clear 


1>K 


11 


le   air  space,  whi'iice  come   the 


fert 


ilizini; 


T 


le   numerous  pieius  addressed  to   him   aliound    m    imav'cs  which   are 


said  to  he  esjieciallv  (orcible   to  such  as  have  lived  some   time   in 


Imli 


watclie 


<1   II 


le   plienoineiia  o 


f   the   cl 


iant;int,'  seasons   there. 


ih 


e    clouds    are 


conceived  as  the  coveriiii,' 
hold    hack    tin 


.f 


stile  d 


emoiis, 


who  hide  the  sun.  darken  the 


world,  and 


iveiiK'   waters   from    the    Ihirslv    earlli.      It 


Indra's  LjlorN'- that  he  alone  is  ahle  to  vaiii|uish  those  dreadful   demons 


All 


the  other  K"'l^  shrink   hack    from   the   roarini,'    monsters,   hut  liulra,  armed 

with  his  fatal   ihuiiderhult,  Miiitcs  them    with    rapid    li^ditniiii;  strokes,  ruins 

their  power,  pierces  their  co\erin,i;  of  clouds  and  releases  the  waters   which 
then  fall  in 


are  conceivec 
in  the  caverns 


l)ioiis  showers  h 


I  as  1 


th 


e  earth.     In  other  hvmns  the  de 


lavim,'  stolen  ihr  reservoirs  of  water,  and  hidilen  them  awav 


.f  tl 


le  moiiiitani> 


lint  I 


ndra  pursues  them 


thith 


its  the 


mountains   with    his   thiiiulerhoh.  and   sets   them   at   lihertv  ai,'ain.     Such   a 


P 


rful   deilv   i>   also   iialiirallv    worshiped    as   the    L;od   of    battle 


hvavs  liuhline  and  luver  fails  !• 


(■oni|iier  in  the  end 


lelice  lie  is 


.      He  is 
the  ideal 


hero  whom  Ih 


airior  liTisIs   and  adurc 


'  <  111  him  all  iiu-n  inii>l  rail  amid  tlie  battle: 
lie,  liinh-adoiod,  alone  lia>  |iower  to  succor. 
The  man  who  offers  him  |)ravers  and  libations 
lliiii  Indra's  arm  helps  forward  in  his  L;oin,i,'s.' 


It 


is  easy  now  to  |)erceive 


that 


a   literature,  w 


liich 


lis  in 


ch 


wealth  of  mvfh  ,ind  imaiterv,  must  needs  [irove  an   invitiiit(    field  for  poetic 
Uenius  and  lovers  of  art  and  heaiitv.     With  India  o 
realm  are  associ 


tlierdivinities  of  the  air- 


ated.  as  \'aia.  the  uod  of   the  wind,  who  arises  in  the  early 
morning  to  drink  the  .Soma  juice  and  lead  in  the   Uawn;   Kudra's  sons,  the 


il 


i  i 

I'l 

^  1 

1  - 

h 

tji'i 

i 

PI 
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Maruts,  fjods  of  the  tliunder-Rtorm.  "  If  one  will  only  take  the  trouble,"  »ay« 
Kaegi,  "to  project  himself  Into  the  thoiiKht  and  life,  tiie  poetry  and  action, 
of  a  people  and  ai{c  whii'ii  la'sl  display  the  lir.sl  development  of  intellectual 
aitivily  in  a  rate  of  jjeople,  he  will  tind  himself  attracted  hy  these  hymns 
ill  many  ways— now  hy  tiieir  ciiildlikc  simplicity,  now  hy  the  freshness  or 
delicacy  of  their  iinai,'ery,  and  ai,'ain  hy  the  boldness  of  their  painting'  and 
their  scope  of  fancy."  Where  in  all  the  realm  of  lyric  poetry  can  lie  found 
compositions  more  charmim,'  than  the  Vedic  hymns  to  Aurora,  the  KoddesH 
of  the  Dawn  ?  She  opens  the  f^nites  of  dav,  drives  awav  darkness,  clears  a 
pathway  on  the  misty  mountain  to|is,  and  sweeps  alontf  in  ^lowini,'  liright- 
ness,  with  her  white  steeds  and  beautiful  chariot.  .Ml  Nature  sjirinK-s  to 
life  as  she  approaches,  and  beasts  and  birds  and  nu'n  i(o  forth  with  joy. 

TlIK   TKiriTAKA. 

The  sacred  scriptures  of  IJuddliism  comprise  three  immense  collections 
known  as  the  tripitaUa  or  "three  liaskets."  One  of  liiese  contains  the  dis- 
courses of  liiuldha,  another  treats  of  doctrines  and  metaphysics,  and  another 
is  devoted  to  etiiics  and  discipline.  In  bulk  tiiese  writin>,'s  rival  all  that  was 
ever  included  under  the  title  of  V'eihi,  and  contain  more  than  seven  times  the 
amotnit  of  matter  in  the  Scriptures  of  tiie  ( )ld  and  New  Testaments.  'The 
greater  portion  of  this  extensive  literature,  in  the  most  ancient  texts,  exists  as 
yet  only  in  mainisciipt.  Hut  as  Uuclilhisni  sjircad  and  triumphed  mi>,ditily  in 
So\iiiiern  and  I'astern  .\sia,  its  sacred  books  liave  been  traiislalcd  into  Pali, 
liiinnese,  Siamese,  Tibetan,  (  iiinese,  and  other  Asiatic  toliitiies.  The  'Tib- 
etan edition  of  tiie  Tripilaka  Tills  al)out  3,2^  folio  volumes.  I')verv  important 
trii)e  or  nation,  which  lias  adopted  Kuddhism,  a|ipears  to  jiave  a  more  or  less 
i'om])lele  liuddiiisl  liteiature  of  its  own.  lint  all  tiiis  literature,  so  vast  that 
one  lifetime  seems  insullicieiit  to  explore  it  tlioroui,dilv,  revolves  aixuit  a  com- 
paratively few  and  simple  doctrines.  T'ir.st  we  have  llu'  four  siiliiiine  \'erities, 
(I)  All  existence,  iieiiit,'  subject  to  chaiiLtc  and  ilecav,  is  evil.  (2)  The  source 
of  all  tiiis  evil  is  desire,  (^i  Desire  and  the  evil  which  foliow.s  it  may  be 
made  to  cease.  (  \)  'There  is  a  fixed  and  certain  wa\-  bv  which  to  attain 
exemption  fnuu  all  evil.  Next  after  these  X'erities  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kiulitfold  Talli  :  (l)  Kiijlit  lielief,  (j|  Kiuht  judgment.  (.^)  Ki^ht  utterance, 
(  |)  kij^dit  motives,  (•,)  Kiglit  occupation,  ((>)  l\ii,dil  obedience,  (7)  Kighl 
meinorv,  and  (iS)  Kii,dit  meditation.  'Then  we  have  further  l"\\  Con  aand- 
nienls  :     (I)  Do  not  kill,  (2)  Do  not  steal,  (?)  Do  not  lie;,  i<    ''  nccome 

intoxicated,  (5I  T)o  not  commit  adultery- 

'The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  of  Budrlha's 

discourses:  " 'The  best  of  ways  is  the  eightfold  ;  the  best  (jI  uiilhstln  lour 
words;  the  best  of  virtues  ii.issionlessness ;  the  best  of  men  he  wlio  li.  eyes 
to  see.  'This  is  the  way;  'here  is  no  other  that  leads  to  the  purifsin^  of 
intelligence,  (io  on  this  way.  I-^verytliing  else  is  the  deceit  of  the  tempter. 
If  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  make  an  end  of  pain.    The  way  was  preached 
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liv  nun  when  I  liiiil  mulcrittixiil  llu-  llidin?.  nl  llu'  lli'>li.  N'mi  viiiii>l'II  must 
niiikt.'  an  I'ffurt,  I'lic  Minlillni  is  unlv  a  prcaclu'i,  I'lir  tlnnii^lilfiil  lliat  iiilir 
lliis  wav  arc  fiucil  from  llie  lioiuliii/c  ol  tin-  li-ni|iiii. 

"  All  frt-ated  tliiiii^s  peri>li ;  lie  wlm  kmnv^  this  liui  unns  |ia>Mvc  in  [>,iin  ; 
this  is  llif  wav  In  puriiv.  All  iriMtoil  lliink(>  art' i^rifl  and  |>iiiM  ;  Uv  wIhi 
kniiNv>  anil  .sft-s  lhi»  lit'iuint-'s  |i.issjvi'  in  piin  ;  llii.siK  ihc  way  that  leads  In 
|iiinls." 

We  who  are  reared  iindL'r  a  western  civili/aliun  can  set;  little  llial  is 
altraetive  in  the  \viitini,'s  ol  liiiddlii^ni.  The  neiiiiis  o|  Mdwin  Arnold  has 
set  the  slorv  ol  the  iliiel  dm  Irines  ol  Ituddlia  in  a  Inilli.inl  dress  in  his  |ioern 
of  the  "l.ii,dil  of  Asia,"  but  as  spreiinens  ol  literature  the  liilddhist  Siiipt- 
nres  are  as  far  removed  from  that  poem  as  is  the  I  aliniid  from  lln'  Ilelirew 
r.salter.  Here  ami  there  a  nilt;i,'et  of  ijold  niav  lie  discovered,  hat  the  reader 
must  pav  for  it  liv  laliorimis  toilint,'  tliroui,di  vast  spaces  of  tedious  niela- 
phvsits  and  legend.  It  is  wortliv  of  note  that,  as  ("liristianitv  (irii,'inali'd 
among  the  Jews,  hut  has  had  its  ehief  Iriumplis  aiuoiiL;  the  (ientiles,  so 
liuddhism  orii,'iniiled  amonu  the  Hindus,  hut  has  won  most  of  ils  adherents 
uinoni(  other  tribes  and  nations. 

CONFUCIAN     r.OOKS. 

(Glance  with  me  now  a  moment  at  the  saered  hooks  of  Confucianism, 
which  is,  par  excellence,  the  religion  of  the  riiinese  Empire,  liut  Confucius 
was  not  the  founder  ol  the  religion  which  is  associated  uah  his  name. 
He  claimed  merely  to  have  studied  (lee|)ly  into  antiipiity,  and  to  he  a  teacher 
of  the  records  and  worship  of  the  jiast.  The  Chinese  classics  comprise  the 
live  King  and  the  four  .Shu.  The  latter,  however,  are  the  works  of  (Jonfucius' 
disciples,  and  hold  not  the  rank  and  authority  of  the  live  King.  The  word 
King  means  a  web  uf  cloth  (or  the  warp  which  keeps  the  thread  in  |)lace) 
and  is  applied  to  the  most  ancient  hooks  of  the  nation  as  works  possessed  of 
a  sort  of  canonical  authority.  Of  these  ancient  books  the  Shu-King  and  the 
.Shih-King  are  of  chief  importance.  One  is  a  book  of  history,  and  the  other 
of  poetry.  The  Shu-King  relates  to  a  period  extending  over  seventeen  cen- 
turies, from  about  2357  H.  C.  to  627  15.  (.1..  and  is  believed  to  he  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Chinese  liihle,  and  consists  of  ballads  relating  to  events  of  the 
national  history,  ancl  songs  and  hymns  to  be  sung  on  great  state  occasions. 
They  exhibit  a  primitive  simplicity,  and  serve  to  |)icture  forth  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  time.  "  Not  a  few  of  them,  "  says  I.eggi',  "  may  he  read  with 
pleasure  from  the  pathos  of  their  descriptions,  their  expressions  of  national 
feeling,  and  the  lioldness  and  freriuency  of  their  ligures."  The  following  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  odes  used  in  connection  with  the  worshij)  of  ancestors. 
A  young  king,  feeling  his  responsibilities,  would  fain  follow  the  example  of 
his  father,  and  prays  to  him  for  help. 

"I  take  counsel,  at  the  beginning  of  my  rule. 
How  can  I  follow  the  example  of  my  shrived  father. 
Ah  !  far  reaching  were  his  |)lans, 
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And  I  am  not  able  to  curry  tlicin  out.  * 

lIowcVL-r  I  ciidcavor  to  rcacli  to  them. 

My  continuation  of  them  will  be  all-iletlected. 

I  am  a  little  >:iiil(l, 

I'ne'iual  lo  the  manN-  ililticulties  of  the  state. 

Having'  taken  his  |)lace,  I  will  look  for  him  to  go  up  and  come  down  in 

the  court, 
'l"o  ascend  and  <lescend  in  the  hou.-e. 
.Adniirahle  art  thou,  ( )  (Jreat  I'ather  ; 
Condescend  to  preserve  and  eidiijliten  inc." 

It  has  been  wiilely  maintained,  and  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  Con- 
fucianism is  at  best  a  system  of  ethics  and  political  economv  rather  than  a 
relii{ion.  Many  a  wise  maxnu,  many  a  noble  precept,  mav  be  cited  from 
the  sacred  books,  but  ilie  whole  system  loi,'icallv  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
worldly  wisdom  rather  than  of  spiritual   life.     "When   [   was  lifteen   years 


.Id, 


Coidu 


I  longed  for  wisdom.     .\l  thirty  my  mind  was  lixed 


in  pursuit  of  it.  .Vt  forty  1  saw  certaii.  principles  clearly.  .\t  fifty  I  under- 
stood tint  rule  given  by  Heaven.  .\t  sixty  everything  I  heard  I  easily 
understood.     .\i  seventy  the   desires  of  my  heart  no  longer  transgressed  the 


AKK,\m\N    IIVMNS. 


In 


passing  now  from 


sacred  literatr 


>f  the  far   lOast   to  those  r.f   the 


West,  I  linger  for  a  moment  over  the  religious  writings  of  the  ancient  liabv- 
lonians  and  the  Persians.  Who  has  not  heanl  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend- 
Avpsta  ?  But  the  monuments  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euj)li- 
rates  have  in  recent  years  discloseil  a  stdl  more  ancient  literature.     The  old 


Akka 


adian   and   .Assyrian   hvinns   might   be  c 


■cted  into  a  volume  wl 


would  perha()s  rival  the  Veda  in  interest,  if  not  in  value.  An  American 
writer  observes  :  "  Long  before  the  |)oetsof  India,  of  Greece,  or  of  Persia, 
began  to  weav..-  their  gorgeous  web  of  mvlhologv,  the  seers  of  .\kkad  and 
of  .Shinar  watched  beside  the  great  loom  of  nature,  as  she  wove  out  the  cur- 
tains of  the  morning  and  the  crimson  draperies  of  the  setting  sun.  They 
listened  to  the  battle  of  'he  elements  around  their  mountain  peaks  and 
dreamt  of  the  storm-king;  the\  heard  the  musical  murmurs  of  the  wind,  as 
it  whis|)ered  to  the  closing  flowers  ;  thev  felt  the  benediction  of  ninht,  with 
its  voices  of  peace,  aiu 


their  hearts.' 


I 


I  the  divine  poem  of  earth's  beuutv  found  an  echo  in 
uilv  take  time  to  cite  an  old  .\kkadian  h\inn  to  tiie 


setting  sun,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  po'tion  of  the  ISabvloiiian  ritual 

"()  sun.  in  the  middle  of  the  skv.  at  Ihv  setting, 
Mav  the  brigi''  gates  welcome  thee  favorably. 


Mav  the  door  of  heaven  be  docile  to  thee. 

Mav  the  Cod  Director,  Ihv  faithful  messenger,  ni.irk  the  wav. 

In  l",bara,  seat  of  thv  royalty,  he  makes  thv  greatness  shine  forth. 

Mav  the  moon,  thv  beloved  sp(  ii.-.e.  come  to  meet  thee  with  jo)'. 

Mav  tin-  heart  rest  in  |)eac( 

May  the  glory  of  thy  godhead  remain  with  thee. 
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Powerful  liL-m,  ()  sun  I  sliinc  ^'loriously. 

Lonl  of  Khara,  direct  thy  foot  riiihtly  in  thy  road. 

()  sun,  ill  niakiiii,'  thy  way,  take  the  |)ath  niarived  for  Ihv  rays. 

'Ihoii  art  the  l.onl  of  judunients  over  ail  nations." 

•nil-,  WKsiA. 

.\s  for  tlie  sacred  scrii)tines  of  tlie  I'arsees,  the  .Vvesta,  it  niav  lie  said 
tliat  few  remains  of  anti(iuilv  are  ol  much  tjreater  interest  to  llie  student  of 
liistorv  and  relii/ion.  Itul  tiiese  records  of  llie  old  lianian  faitli  luive  suf- 
fered sadiv  i)V  time  and  tiie  revohitions  of  the  em])ire.  (  )ne  wlio  has  made 
them  a  special  life-stud\'  observes  :  '"  As  the  I'arsees  are  the  ruins  of  a  peo 
pie,  so  are  tiieir  sacred  iiooks  the  ruins  (if  a  reli,i,'i"ii'  I  here  has  been  no 
other  great  belief  that  ever  left  such  poor  and  meaner  nionmnents  of  its 
|)ast  splendor. "'  The  oldest  portions  ol  tjie  .Xvesta  consist  of  praises  to  the 
holv  powers  of  heaven,  and  invocations  for  them  to  be  |)resent  at  the 
ceremonial  worship.  The  entire  collection,  taken  toijether,  is  niainl\-of  the 
nature   of  a  prayer-book,  or  ritual. 

Till'.    HOOK    OI''    Til  EC    DKAl). 

We  pass  now  to  the  land  of  Kj,'yi)t,  and  notice  that  mysterious  com|)ila- 
tion  of  myth  and  legend,  and  words  of  hope  and  fear,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Hook  of  the  Dead."  It  exists  in  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
recovered  from  Egyptian  tombs,  and  ma'iy  cha|3ters  are  inscribed  upon  cof- 
fins, mummies,  se[)ulcliral  wrappings,  statues,  and  walls  of  the  tombs.  Some 
of  the  tombs  contain  exactly  the  same  chapters,  or  follow  the  same  arrange- 
ment. The  text  is  accordingly  very  corrupt.  The  writing  was  not,  in  fact, 
intended  for  mortal  eyes,  but  to  be  buried  with  the  de.id,  and  the  |)rayers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  language  sup|)()sed  to  be  used  by  the  de|)ar(e(l  in 
their  progress  through  the  under  world.  W'e  can  therefore  hardly  expect  to 
find  in  thi.s  strange  book  anything  that  will  greatly  interest  us  as  literature. 
Its  value  is  in  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  ancient  Hgyptian  faith.  The 
blessed  dead  are  sup|)osed  to  have  the  use  of  all  their  limbs,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  anil  enjoy  an  existence  similar  to  that  which  they  had  known  on  earth. 
Hut  they  are  not  confined  to  any  one  localilv,  or  to  any  one  form  of  exist- 
ence. They  have  the  range  ol  Ihe  entire  universe  in  ever\  shape  and  form 
which  thc\  desire.  We  liixl  in  one  chapter  an  aci.'ount  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  certain  divinities  and  localities  which  the  deceased  must  encounter,  gigaiiiic 
and  venomous  serpents,  gods  with  names  significant  of  death  and  destruction, 
waters  and  atmospheres  of  tlames.  Hut  none  of  these  prevails  over  him  ;  he 
passes  through  all  thiiigs  without  harm,  and  lives  in  peace  with  the  fe.irful 
gods  who  jireside  over  these  abodes.  Some  of  the  gods  icmiiid  us  of  the 
demons  of  Dante's  Inferno.  l!ut  though  masters  of  divine  justice,  their 
nature  is  not  evil.  The  following  is  a  specimen  (jf  invocation  to  be  iisetl  in 
passing  through  such  dangers; 

"O  Ka,  in  thine  egg,  radiant  in  thy  disk  shining  forth  from  the  hori/on. 
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.swimming  over  the  steel  tiimameiit,  sailing  over  the  pillars  of  Shu  ;  thou  who 
hast  no  second  among  the  gods,  who  produced  the  winds  by  the  flames  of 
thy  mouth,  and  who  eidightened  the  worlds  with  thy  sjilendors,  save  the 
departed  from  that  god  whose  nature  is  a  mystery  and  who.se  eyebrows  are  as 
the  arms  of  the  balance  on  the  night  when  Aanit  was  weighed  !" 


'I'HK  ori'LOOK    or  lUDAISM. 


I!v  Miss  Jiisi- I'liiM-.   La/akis, 


^ 


The  nineteeiitli  ccnturv  li.is  lun 
to-dav  is  one  of  tliidsc 


1  it- 


tllL' 


■-itioii  of  llic  Jc\v> 


itli  for  tliL'  Jt'w   liiinsclf,   aiiil    for    most   cnlii,'litciR-il 
Christiaas.     'I'liuiv  wcic  ixTlaiii  fai-t.s  \vc   lhouL;lil   forevur   l.iiil  at  rosi,  cci- 


taiii  conditions  a 


nd 


iiiliiiL,'oncii's  that  could   lu'vcr  coiilront   us  ai,Miii.  ((.■i- 


tain  war-iaiL's 


that 


could  not  l)c  rais 


In  this 


ast  decade   o 
fi-. 


f   OU 


V  civili/a- 


tioii,  houovcr,  wc  have  been  ludelv  awakened  from  our  false  dream  ol 
security  ■  it  inav  be  to  a  hittlier  calliiiL;  and  destiuv  than  we  had  \et  fore- 
seen. I  do  not  wish  to  einpiiasi/e  the  painful  facts  iiv  dweHini,M)n  them, 
or  even  pointini,'  them  out.  We  are  all  aware  of  them,  and  whenever  Jews 
and  Christians  can  come  lo'^ciher  on  eiiual  lenns,  i^niorinu  clii'liMences  and 
o|)|)osition  and  injurv,  it  is  well  that  tliev  should   do   so,      l!ui,   at   the  same 


time,  we  must  not  shut 


nor.  like  the  <istrii-h.  Imrv  our  head  in  the 


T 


iie  situation,  which  is 


1,'r.ue  a  one 


>t  bel 


iravelx'  ain 


faeoti,  the  crisis  met.  the  ])rolilem  franklv  state<l  in 
i)Ut,dit  to  liLtht  if  possible. 


lieariniis.  so 


■stir 
that 


the  whole  tnth  ma\' be  bi 


\V. 


are   a  little  apt  to 


on  one  siile  oiiK' 


.f  llu 
id   tl 


look 


humanity   is  >tuni,'. 
brothers    -  ring's  in  our  ear.- 
li 


.  esp 
if   til 


.'cialK'  when  our  seii>eof  justice  and 


opiii'cssed 


persecuted 


all    know,  the    ellecl    of  persecution  i> 


one  :  wlieii 


I'll 


till'  vital  spot  is  t 


to  .strengthen  solidarity 


never    uas 


■w    be  I  ore,  b 


the  Jt'W  "'  is  thrust  u|)on  him.  whether 


he  would  or  not,  and  made  an  insult  and  re|)roach.      W  hen  we  are  attacked 


,K 


do  not  strike  back  aiii,'ril\-,  but  sve  coil  up  in   our   shell  of  juda- 


enlrench  oursebes  more  strcuiulv  lli.iii   belon 


.|ew>  them 


.selves,  both  from  n.itiiral  habit  and  force  of  iircuin>lance,  luue  been  accii 


_■!! 


tomed  to  dwell  aloni,'  their  own  line 


tlr 


if  tl 


ioul; 


111  and  life,   absorbed    in  their 


own  pom 


U  of 


view,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  oiitsiile   opinion. 


Indeed,  it 


th 


is  ])o\yer  ot  concentration  in  their  own   |i 


irsuits,  that    insures  llr 


cess  in  most  thiiiifs  they  set 


lilt    to   do.      'riie\'    have    been    c^uitiMil  for  the 
most  part  to  i,'uard  the  truth  tlie\'  hold,  rather  th.iii  spread  it. 

Amid  favorable  surroundings  and  easy  eircumstaiKes.  iii.iiiv    ol    u>   had 
ceased    to  take   it    very  deeply   or  seriously,   tli.it    we   were    |ew.>.      We  had 


,i;idwn  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  accident  ol   birth  lor  which  wu.were  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  sacrilice.  but  latluT  to  make  oursebes  as  much  as 

Mind 
iful  shock,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware  of  it  as  a  detii 


possible  like  our  neiKlibors,  neither  belter  nor  worse  than  tiie  jieople  ar 


lis.     Hut  with  a  pain 

nient,  and  we  shrink  at  once  back  into  <iurselves.  hurt  in  our  most   sensitive 


point,  our  pride  wonndeil    to  the  i| 


uicl 


our   most    sacreil    feeliii 


as   tte 


I: 


im 


4.S 
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Iiclii've,  ()iilia,i,'t.'(l  and  trainpli-l  u]m)ii,  liul  our  vltv  attitiiile  proves  tliat 
SDinutliiiii,'  i^  wi'oiil;  Willi  us.  IVrsccutlon  docs  iml  tuuili  us  ;  we  do  not 
(uol  it  wlrcii  wc  liavL'  an  idea  lariic  L'noui,di,  aiu 

id 


I  cl. 


sc  ciioul;Ii  to  our  ll(.^lrl^ 


to  sustain  and  cmisolc  us.  '1  lie  niaitvis  of  old  did  not  fuel  the  lires  of  the 
stake,  tlie  arrows  tliat  pierced  tlieir  flesh.  The  Jews  of  tiie  olden  lime 
danced  lo  their  deatii  with  praise  and  soni,',  and  joyful  shouts  of  hallelujah. 
'I'hey  were  willinif  to  die  for  that  which  was  their  life,  and  more  than  their 
life  to  them.  Ihit  the  martyrdom  of  the  |)resent  day  is  a  strange  and  novel 
one,  that  has  110  grace  or  glorv  about  it,  aiul  of  which  we  are  not  proud. 
We  have  not  cliosen  and  perha|)s  would  not  choose  it.  .Manvof  usscarcelv 
know  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer,  and  therefore  we  feel  every  pani,',  everv 


cut  of  the  lash, 
who  come  after  us 


hdr  our  own  sake   then,   and   still   more   |)erhaps  for   those 
and   to  whom  we  l)e(|uealh  our  Judaism,  it  behooves  us 


to  hud  out  just  what  it  means  to  us,  and  what  it  holds  for  us  to  live  b 


Ii 


itlier  words,  what  is  the  content  aiul  siLfiiilicance  of  modern  Judaism  in  the 


Id  to-dav,  not  only  for  us  personally  us  Jews,  but  for  the  w 


orld  at   lari,'e 


as  such  what   is  its  shale 


\\  hat  power  has  it  as  a  spiritual  influence?     Am 

or  part  in  the  larijc  life  of  huinanitv,  in  the  broad  current  and   niovement  of 


the   liiiK 
future? 


Wh.U 


aituaiilv   li.is   it    and    what    po>sililc   uiif<ildineiil   in    the 


N 


'o  sooner  do  we  put  these  i|uestions  than  we  are  at  01 


ce  confronted  with 


everv  |)hase  of  sentiment,  every 


shad 


e  and    vanctv  o 


W 


e   sweep 


the  whole  yamiit   of  modern,   restless  tlioui,dit,  of  sliifliiiL;  beliefs  and  unbe- 


lief, from  the  depths  of  superstit 


loll,  as  wel 


:if 


L'pticislII    aiK 


I  malerial- 


isni,  to  the  cold  liei,i,dits  of  aLtnoslicisin  ;   Irom  the  most  riijid  and  uncom])ro- 
misintj  formalism,  or  a  sincere  |)ietv,  to  a  liiiinanitarisni  so  broai 


id  that  it  has 


ilinost  eliminated  ( i 


ir  a  1  )eisni  so  vast  and  di.staiit  that    it   li 


almost 
iversitv 


eliminated  hiiiiianitv.     NotliiiiL;  is  more  curious  than  this  range  and  d 

of  conviction,  from  a  center  of  unitv,  for  the  Jewi-'h    idea   survives  thnnigh 

every  contradiction,  as  the   race,  the  tvpe,  |)ersists  tliroiigh   everv  moditica- 


tioii  of  climate  and   localitv,  and   ev 


erv  varving  nati(Uialitv. 


C 


ear  and  dis 


tinct,  we  can  trace  it  through  historv,  and  as  the  present  can  best  be  read 
the  light  of  ihe  past,  1  should  like  bricll\'  to   review   the   ideas  on   which 


our 


existence  is  based  and  our  identilv  sustained. 


What  an  endless  persiiective  1     Age   after  age   unrolls,  nations  appear 
.'  follow  and  liiid  tlieni.     liack  to  the  verv  morning 


;ind  disapjiear. 


d  sti 


St    had    lifted   from  the  world,  while  vet  there 


of  time,  before  the  pri  c, 
were  giants  in  the  earth,  and  the  sons  of  (iod  niingled  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  we  coiiu-  upon  their  dim  .ind  niylhical  beginnings.  A  tribe  of  wan- 
derers in  Kasterii  lands,  roaming  beside  the  water-ways,  feeding  their  flocks 
upon  the  hillsides,  leading  their  camels  atross  the  Imielv  desert  wastes,  and 
pitching  their  tents  beneath  the  high,  sl.u-sludded  skies.  I'rom  the  first,  a 
people  much  alone  with  their  own  souls  and  nature,  bnuight  to  face  the 
Inlinite  -self-centered,   brooiling  and  conscious  of  a  something,  thev  knew 


!;1I 


i^il 
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nut  wliiit  -  n  ])()\ver,  not  tliemsclvcs,  tjiiit  led  tlieir  sIl'|)s  ami  walked  and 
talked  witii  men.  Already  in  those  earlie.st  days  great  types  loom  up  among 
them,  the  patriarchal  leaders,  large,  trihal,  composite  figures,  rather  than 
actual  persons,  and  yet  touched  witii  luiman  traits  and  personality,  moving 
about  in  pastoral  and  domeslic  scenes;  men,  already,  in  their  own  crude 
way,  preoccupied  of  God,  and  his  dealings  witii  tliemselves  and  witii  the 
world.  Upon  a  background  of  nisth,  and  yet,  in  a  sense  how  bold,  liow 
clear,  stands  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  who  saw  the  workl  aflame  witii  Deity 
— the  burning  bush,  the  flaming  mountain  top,  the  fiery  cloud,  leading  liis 
people  from  ca])tivity,  and  who  heard  pronounced  the  divine  and  everlasting 
name,  tlie  unpronounceable,  tlie  Ineffaltle  I  .\m.  In  Moses,  above  all, 
whether  we  look  upon  him  as  semi-historic  or  a  purely  symbolic  figure,  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  race  is  typified,  tlie  fundaiiieiUal  note  of  Judaism  is 
struck,  the  word  that  rings  forever  after  tlir(Higli  the  ages,  whicli  is  tiie  law 
s|)(jken  by  God  himself,  witli  trumpet  sound,  midst  thunderings  and  light- 
ning from  heaven.  Whatever  of  true  or  false,  of  fact  or  legend  hangs 
about  it,  we  have  in  the  Mosaic  conception,  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  code,  divinely  sanctioned  and  ordained,  tlie  absolute  imperative  of  dutv,  a 
transcendent  law  laid  upon  man  whicli  he  must  perforce  obey,  in  order 
that  he  may  live.  "Thou  shall,"  "Thou  shalt  not,"  hedge  him  around 
on  every  side,  now  as  moral  obligation  antl  again  as  ceremonial  or  legal 
ordinance,  and  becomes  the  bulwark  of  the  faitli,  throu^dl  centuries  of  great- 
ness, centuries  of  darkness  and  humiliation'. 

Amid  a  cloud  of  wars,  Jehovah's  .sacred  wars,  with  shadowy  hosts  and 
cIiieTtains,  the  scattered  clans  unite,  the  kingdom  forms,  and  we  have  the 
dawn  of  history.  Jerusalem  is  founded,  at  once  a  stronghold  and  a  sanctu- 
arv,  and  the  temple  built.  The  national  and  religious  life  grow  as  one 
growth,  knitting  themselves  together,  and  i.iutually  strengthening  and 
upholding  one  another.  Then  the  splendors  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  jjalace 
with  royal  state,  and  above  all  the  ever-growing  magnificence  of  the  temple 
service,  with  more  and  more  sumptuous  rites.  The  true  greatness  of  Israel 
was  never  to  consist  in  outward  greatness,  nor  in  the  materializing  of  any 
of  its  ideas,  either  in  the  religious  or  the  secular  life,  but  wholly  in  the 
inner  impulse  and  activity,  the  spiritual  impetus  which  was  now  shaping 
itself  into  Pro|)hetism.  And  here  we  strike  the  second  chord,  that  other 
source  and  spring  of  Israel's  life,  which  still  yields  living  waters.  In 
Hebrew  prophecy  we  have  no  crumbling  monument  of  perishable  stone,  the 
silent  witness  of  a  past  that  is  dead  and  gone,  but  the  quickening  breath 
of  the  spirit  itself,  the  words  that  live  and  burn,  the  something  that  is  still 
alive  and  life-giving  because  it  holds  the  soul  of  a  people,  the  spirit  that 
cannot  die.  The  prophets  owned  the  clearer  vision  that  pierced  below  the 
surface  and  penetrated  to  the  hidden  meaning,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
interpretati(ni  of  the  law  in  contrast  with  its  outer  sense. 

Throughout  their  history  we  find  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  have  been 
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the 


'  ( j(j(l-inti)xi(; 


.itcil' 


liici;,   iiilriii    iipiiu   ilic    |)ii)lil('in   of   uiulfist;in(liiii{ 


iii.>    iiiiin 


li    [U 


>tmv. 


Willi    this 


f,i>l 


Hull,  iln'ir 


It  of 


P 


hiiu  and    hi.s  wav.s  witii    (In 

idea,  whether  in  a  hii,'h  lumi  m  .1  hiu-,  in  .s|)iriuial  or  in.ik'iia! 

wllole  c■xl^tl■ncc■  has  been  idcnlilicd. 

In  the  llelirew  writing's  we  trace  not  S(i  niucli  the  ilevelnpi 
pie  as  of  an  Idea  that  eon.stantly  i,'n)ws  in  strent,'tii  and  i)urit\-.  'I'he  petty, 
tribal  ^,'od,  cruel  and  |)arlisan,  like  the  tfods  around  him,  heconies  the  univer- 
sal aixl  eternal  (icid,  who  tills  all  time  and  space,  all  heaven  and  e.irth,  and 
beside  whom  no  other  jiower  exists.  'rhrnui,'licmt  naliire,  liis  will  is  law,  his 
hat  tjoes  forth,  and  the  slar>  obcv  him  in  iheir  cnnr.se,  tlie  winds  and  waves: 


'!• 


ire  and  Iku 


1  h, 


snow  ami  \api)rs,  stormv  wind,  fullillim,'  his  word. 


The  liL(hlnini,'s  do  liis  biddini,' and  sav  '  Here  we   arc'  when  he  com- 


(Is  th< 


Uiit  not  alone  in  the  |)hy.-.ical  realm,  still  more  is  he  the  moral  ruler  of 


the  Ui 


here  we  come  upon  the  core  ol   the   Hebrew  eoneepti 


its  true   ^{randeur  and  orii,'inality, 
namely,  that  it  is  onlv  in  the  moral  spl 


111   which   llie   whole   stress 


d. 


lere,  onU'  as 


d    1: 


enii,'  that   man 


can  enter  into  relation  with  h\>  Maker  aiul  the   .Mal> 


)f  the  I'niverse,  and 


come  to  any  understanding  1 


if  h 


'Canst  tliou  bv   searching    lind    out    (Jod  ?      Canst  thou  lind  out  the 


^•Uat 


st  tlr 


do? 


Almighty  inito  perfection  ?     It  is  as  high  as  heaver 
deeper  than  hell ;  wliat  canst  thou  know  ?'' 

Not  throiiuh  the  hnite,  limited  intellect,  nor  any  outward  sense-percep- 
tion, but  only  tllrou^dl  the  moral  sense,  do  these  earnest  teachers  bid  us  seek 


God,  who  reveals  iiinself  in  the  law  which  is  at  once  human  am 


Idi 


the 


voice  of  dutv  and  of  conscience,  a 


nimating  the  sou 


llof 


Like  the  stars. 


he  too  can  (jbey,  and  then  his  righleoUMiess  will  shine  forth  as  (he  noon-day 
sun,  his  going  forth  will  be  like  the 


dawn.     It  is  this  breadth  ot  the  divine 


that  vitalizes  the   pages  of  llie    Hebrew    prophet? 


til 


eir  moral  prec 


opts. 


It  is  the  blendim,'  of  the  Iwo  ideals,  the  complete  and  absoh.te  identilicatioi 

th.it  each   can   be   iiitfiprrted  in  terms  o 


,f  tl 


religious 


life 


the  other,  the  moral  life  .saturated  and  fed,  sustained  and  .-.anclilied  b\-  (he 
divine,  the  ieligiou.>  life  inerelv  a  <livinelv  onlained  moralitv,  this  it  is,  that 
constitutes  llu'  e>»(!nc('  of  their  teachings,  the  iiiiiiv  and  grand   siiiiplicitv  of 


their  ideal 
between  coik 


he  link  was  never  broken  between  the  human  and  the  divine 


Juct 


ind  its  motive,  religion  and  moralitv,  nor  obscured  bv  anv 


cloudv  abstractions  of  tli 


eologv  or  nielapliv.--ic.- 


11 


leir  (jod  was  a  (Jod  whom 


the  peo|)le  could   iiiidersland  ;   no  iiiv>lic  tigure  relegated  to  the  skies,  but  a 
very  present  i)ower,  working  upon  larlh,  a  pel 


very 


,•  hum; 


kin 
in  one  might   almost 


who   niiiiy 


iiialit 
led 


V  very  clear  and  distinct. 


111  liunian   allair 


ffa 


)rd 


was  swi 


ft 


im 


sure,  and  wh 


lose  path  so  plain  to  lollow,  "that  wayfaring 


whose 


men,  though  fools,  should  not  err  therein."    \\  lial 
ble  ideal,  but  simply  to  ilo  justice,  to  I 
him.    What  he  pronii.sed  wa.-> :  "; 


lie  rci|iiireil  was  no  impossi- 


ove   iiiercw  and   wal 


hunilih 


lelore 


seek  \e  me  and  ve  sha 


II  li 


II 


ow  can  one 
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fail  to  be  impressed  liy  the  heroic  mould  of  these  austere,  impassioned  souls, 
and  hy  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  f,'ave  them  hirth  at  a  time  when  spiritual 
lhou>,'ht  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  tlie  world.  The  pro|)hets  were  the  "high 
lights"  of  Judaism  ;  hut  the  light  failed,  the  voices  ceased,  and  prophetism 
died  (JUt.  In  spite  of  its  broad  ethical  an<l  social  l)asis,  its  seeming  universality, 
it  never  became  the  religion  of  the  masses,  because  in  reality  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  few,  the  elect  and  chosen  of  Goil,  who  know  and  feel  the  beauty  of  his 
holiness. 

The  people  needeil  something  more  penetrating  and  persuasive,  or 
else  somelhing  more  congenial  to  their  actual  development  at  the  time; 
namely,  some  concrete  and  sensuous  form  in  which  Deity  could  be  brought 
into  life.  Therefore  the  code  was  dcvisetl,  or  rather  it  evolved  and  grew  like 
a  natural  growth  out  of  the  conditions  and  constitution  of  Judaism.  The 
"Torah  "  was  literally  the  body  of  the  law,  in  which  the  spirit  was  incased 
as  in  a  mummy  shroud.  In  order  that  Israel  should  survive,  should  continue 
to  exist  at  all  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  were  falling  around  it,  and  the 
darkness  upon  which  it  was  entering,  it  was  necessary  that  this  close,  inter- 
nal organization,  this  mesh  and  network  of  law  and  practice,  of  regulatetl 
usage  covering  the  most  insignificant  acts  of  life,  knitting  them  together  as 
with  nerve  and  sinew,  and  invulnerable  to  any  catastrophe  from  without, 
should  take  the  place  of  all  external  prop  and  form  of  \initv.  The  whole 
outer  framework  of  life  fell  away.  The  king<lom  perished,  the  temple  (ell, 
the  people  scattered.  They  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  they  ceased  to  be  a  cinircli, 
and  yet,  indissolubly  bound  by  these  invisible  chains,  as  line  as  silk,  as 
strong  as  iron,  they  presented  an  impenetrable  front  to  the  outside  world, 
they  became  more  intensely  national,  more  exclusive  and  sectarian,  more 
concentrated  in  their  individuality  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The 
Tiilmud  came  to  reinforce  the  Pentateuch,  and  Kabbinism  intensified  Juda- 
ism, which  thereby  lost  its  ])ower  to  expand,  its  claim  to  become  a  universal 
religion,  and  remained  the  prerogative  of  a  peculiar  people. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  Christian  era  dawned  for  Israel.  Jerusalem 
was  besieged,  the  temple  fired,  the  Holy  Mount  in  flames,  and  a  million 
people  perished,  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  long  tragedy  that  has  not  ended  yet, 
the  martyrdom  of  eighteen  centuries.  Death  in  every  form,  by  flood,  by 
fire,  and  with  every  tortme  that  could  be  conceived,  left  a  track  of  blood 
through  history,  the  crucified  of  the  nations.  Strangers  and  wanderers  in 
every  age,  and  every  land,  calling  no  man  friend,  and  no  spot  home.  Withal 
the  ignominy  of  the  Ghetto,  a  living  death.  Dark,  pitiable,  ignoble  destiny ! 
Magnificent,  heroic,  unconquerable  destiny,  luminous  with  self-sacrifice, 
unwritten  heroism,  devotion  to  an  ideal,  a  cause  believed  in,  and  a  name 
held  sacred  !  But  destiny  still  unsolved  ;  martyrdom  not  yet  swallowed  up 
in  victory. 

In  our  modern  rushing  days,  life  changes  with  such  swiftness  that  it  is 
difficult  even  to  follow  its  rapid  movement.     During  the  last  hundred  years 


ni 
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Ju(!.iisin  li.vs  uiiilfri,'()ne  iniirc  niudilicatioii  than  ihirini,'  tlie  iircvioiis  tlmii- 
Siinii  years.  Tin;  French  Revolution  soundcil  ii  note  of  freedom  so  loud, 
so  ciiunoroiis  tliat  it  |)ierced  tlic  Ohetto  walls,  and  fi)un<l  its  way  to  the 
iinprisoneti  souls.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  tlic  light  streamed  in  from 
the  outside,  and  the  Jew  entered  the  modern  world.  .\s  if  hy  enchantment, 
the  sped  which  had  l)ound  him  hand  and  foot,  hody  and  soul,  was  broken, 
and  his  mind  and  spirit  released  from  thrall,  sprang  into  re-hirth  and  vigor. 
Eager  for  life  in  every  form  and  in  everv  direction,  with  unused  pent-up 
vitality,  he  pressed  to  the  front,  and  crowded  the  avenues  where  life  was 
most  crowded,  thought  and  action  most  stimulated.  And  in  order  to  this 
movement,  naturally  and  of  necessity,  he  began  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  toils  in  which  he  was  involved,  to  unwind  himself,  sotos|)eak,  from  fold 
after  fold  of  outworn  and  outlandish  customs.  Casting  off  the  outer  shell 
or  skeleton,  which,  like  the  bony  covering  ol  the  tortoise,  serves  as  armor, 
at  the  same*time  that  it  impetles  all  movement  and  progress,  as  well  as 
inner  growth,  Judaism  thought  to  revert  t.)  its  original  type,  the  inne  and 
simple  monotheism  of  the  early  ilays,  the  simple  creed  that  Right  is  Might, 
the  simple  law  of  justice  among  men.  Divested  of  its  spiritual  mechanism, 
absolutely  without  myth  or  dogma  of  any  kind,  save  the  all-enil)racing 
unity  of  God,  taxing  so  little  the  credulity  of  men,  no  religion  seemed  so 
fitted  to  withstand  the  storm  and  stress  of  modern  thought,  the  doubt  and 
skepticism  of  a  critical  and  scientilic  age  that  lias  played  such  iiavoc  with 
time-honored  creeds.  And  having  rid  himself,  as  he  pnjudly  believed,  of  hi.s 
own  superstitions,  naturally  the  Jew  hail  no  inclination  to  adopt  what  he 
looked  upon  as  the  superstitions  of  others,  lie  was  still  as  much  as 
ever  the  Jew  ;  as  far  as  ever  removed  from  the  Christian  standpoint  and 
outlook,  the  Christian  philosophy  and  solution  of  life. 

Broad  and  tolerant  as  either  side  might  consider  itself,  there  was  a  fun- 
damental disagreement  and  opposition,  almost  a  different  make-up,  a  differ- 
ent caliber  and  attitude  of  soul,  fosteie<l  by  centuries  of  mutual  alienation 
and  distrust.  To  be  a  Jew  was  still  something  special,  something  inherent, 
that  did  not  depend  ujjon  any  external  conformity  or  non-conformity,  any 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  tremendous  background  of  the  past,  of  traditions 
and  associations  so  entirely  a|)art  from  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  threw  them  into  strong  relief.  Tliey  were  a  marked  race  always,  upon 
whom  an  iiuleliijle  stain])  was  set,  a  nation  that  cohered  not  as  a  |)olitical 
unit,  but  as  a  single  familv,  through  tics  the  most  sacred,  the  most  vital  and 
intimate,  of  parent  to  child,  of  brother  and  sister,  bound  still  more  closely 
together  through  a  common  fate  of  sulfcring.  And  yet  they  were  everywhere 
living  among  Christians,  making  i)art  of  Christian  communities  and  mixing 
freely  among  them  for  all  the  business  of  life,  all  material  and  temporal  ends. 
Thus  the  spiritual  and  .secular  life  which  had  been  absolutely  one  with  the 
Jew,  grew  apart  in  his  own  sphere,  as  well  as  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Christians-    the  divorce  was  complete   between  religion  and   the   daily  life. 
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The  (iiitiT  wiirM  iilliircil  liiin,  iiinl  tin-  fiilsf  tjo  1^,  wlumi  llic  iiiitioiis  around 
liiin  wiir>lii|a'i|  :     Siici-css,  I'liwii,  ;m(l  I'liilcnf  I.ifo  ami  nl  iliu  IiiIcIIl'cI.    lie 

lIllL'W   llilllM'lf    full    lill     illtii    lllc   ;ill'll,l    wIlCIC   llu'   I'lil^ll    \V;lS   Inlllll'Sl,   till'   |)ICSS 

lliickc'st.tiR'  sliiiui,'!''  ki'i'iu>l  to  ininp.'ti:  and  iiiitslii|)  oiii;  another,  wiiiiii  wo 
moderns  call  lilc  All  his  f.niillifs  wi-if  sliaipcnccl  to  it,  and  in  his  iMUfi- 
ness  111"  forj,'ot  his  |iiii|)i'i'  liirlhiii,dil.  ili;  drifted  aw.iy  from  his  .--iiiriliial  huar- 
intfs,  and  lost  sii^lit  of  spiritual  hori/nns.  He,  the  man  of  the  past,  became 
essentially  the  man  of  today,  with  interest  ceiitereil  on  the  present,  the  actual, 
with  intellect  set  free  to  i,'ra|)ple  with  tin:  proMems  of  the  hour,  and  solve 
them  l)y  its  own  unaided  liv'ht.  i.ihernl,  proi,'ressive,  humanitarian,  he  nuglit 
become,  but  always  alon.^'  lunnan  lines  ;  the  link  was  Lfone  with  any  lar^jer, 
more  satisfyini,'  and  comprehensive  life.  Kelitficui  hail  detached  itself  fnjrn 
life,  not  only  in  its  trivial,  every-day  concerns,  but  in  its  highest  aims  and 
aspirations. 

The  something  that  the  Hebrew  |)rophct.s  had,  that  made  their  moral 
teachin.i,'  vital  aiul  luminous,  was  lackini,',  the  larger  vision  reaching  'lut  to 
the  unseen,  the  abiding  sense  of  an  eternal  will  and  purpose  undei  lying 
human  transient  schemes,  an  eternal  pre.sence,  transfusing  all  of  life  as  with 
a  hidden  llame,  so  that  love  of  country,  love  of  right,  love  of  man,  were  not 
alone  lunnan  things,  but  also  divine,  because  thev  were  embraced  and 
focused  in  a  single  living  unilv,  th.it  was  the  love  of  (Jod.  How  different 
now  the  cold,  abstract  and  passive  unity,  the  only  article  of  their  faith  now 
left  to  them,  that  had  no  hold  whatever,  no  touch  with  life  at  any  point,  no 
kindling  power  !  In  \»hat  of  pisitivt;  and  vital  did  their  Judaism  consist? 
Were  thev  not  rather  Jews  bv  negation,  bv  <i|)position,  non-Christians,  (irst 
and  foremost  ?  An<l  here  was  just  the  handle,  just  the  grievance  for  their 
enemies  to  sei/c  upon.  I'lvery  charge  would  lit.  Jiehold  the  Jew!  Ikdiold 
one  not  omselves  who  would  be  one  of  us!  ( )ur  masters  even,  who  would 
wrest  our  |)ri/es  from  us,  whose  keen  wits  and  clever  lingers  have  somehow 
touched  the  inner  springs  that  rule  our  world  today,  and  set  its  wheels  in 
motion,  livery  cry  coidd  shape  itself  against  them,  every  class  could  take 
alarm,  and  every  prejudice  go  loose.  .And  hence  the  I'roteus  form  of  Anti- 
JSemitism.  Wherever  the  social  conditions  are  most  inistable,  the  e(iuilibriuin 
most  threatened  and  easily  disturbi-d,  in  barbarous  Russia,  liberal  France 
and  philosophic  Germany,  the  problem  is  most  acute,  but  there  is  no  country 
vow,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  where  some  echo  of  it  has  not  reached  ;  even  in 
our  own  trced)ieathing  .America,  some  wave  has  come  to  die  upon  our 
shores. 

What  answer  have  we  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  in  this,  the  trial- 
hour  of  our  faith,  the  crucial  test  of  Judaism  ?  We,  each  of  us,  must  look 
into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  what  Judaism  stands  for  in  that  inner  shrine, 
what  it  holds  that  satisfies  ourdee|)est  needs,  consoles  and  fortifies  us,  com- 
pensates for  every  sacrifice,  eviry  hmniliation  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
endure,  so  that  we  count  it  a  glory,  not  a  shame  to  suffer.     Will  national  or 
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|)i'rs()iijil  loyally  siidkc  for  lliis,  when  oiir  |)i.Msonality  is  not  loticlii'il,  oiir 
nationalily  is  mk'IXi'iI  !  Will  piiilo  of  family  or  race  takt:  awav  llu'  slinij, 
tlic  slii^nia  ?  I.o!  wc  have  IuiiumI  iho  shiulil  and  |K-rsci:iition  liecoini's  our 
opportunity  I  "'riiosc  tliai  wi'rc  in  rlarkni'ss,  upon  I licni  tin- light  hath 
shincil."  What  is  the  nii:aniim'  of  this  cxo.lus  from  Kussia,  from  I'olniul, 
these  |(jn,i<  hliick  lines,  crossinK  llie  frontiers  or  crushed  within  the  pale — 
these  "despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  cnierijini,'  from  their  (Jhettos, 
Kcarcely  aMe  to  hear  the  liijht  of  day  !  Many  of  them  will  never  see  the 
Promised  Land,  and  for  those  who  do,  (.riiel  will  be  the  snfferin,v{  before 
they  enter,  lorn,'  and  ditlienit  will  lie  the  task  and  process  of  assimilation 
nnd  regeneration.  Itiil  for  us,  who  stand  upon  the  shore,  in  the  full  blessed 
light  of  freedom  and  watch  at  last  the  ending  of  that  weary  pilgrimage 
through  the  centuries,  how  great  the  responsibility,  how  great  the  occasion, 
if  only  we  can  rise  to  it.  Let  us  not  think  our  duty  ended,  when  we  have 
taken  in  the  wanderers,  given  them  food  and  shelter,  nnd  initiated  them 
into  the  sliarj)  daily  struggle  to  exist  upon  which  we  are  all  embarked  ;  nor 
vet  guarding  their  exclusiveness,  when  we  leave  them  to  their  narrow  rite.s 
and  limiting  observance,  until,  breaking  free  from  these,  they  find  them- 
selves, like  their  emancipated  brethren  elsewhere,  adrift  on  a  blank  sea  of 
indifference  and  materialism.  If  Judaism  would  be  anything  in  the  world 
to-day  it  must  be  a  spiritual  force.  Only  then  can  it  be  true  to  its  special 
mission,  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  its  truth. 

Away  then  with  all  the  (Ihettos  and  with  s|)iritual  isolation  in  every 
form,  and  let  the  "spirit  blow  where  it  listeth."  The  Jew  must  change  his 
attitude  before  the  world,  and  come  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  those 
around  him.  John,  I'aul,  Jesus  himself,  we  can  claim  them  all  for  our  own. 
Wc  do  not  want  "  missions  "  to  convert  us.  We  cannot  become  Presbyter- 
ians, Kpiscopalians,  members  of  any  dividing  sect,  "teaching  for  doctrines 
the  opinions  of  men."  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  need  the  larger  unity  that 
shall  embrace  them  all,  the  unity  of  spirit,  not  of  doctrine. 

Mankind  at  large  may  not  be  read)'  for  a  universal  religion,  but  let  the 
Jews,  with  their  prophetic  instinct,  their  deep,  spiritual  insight,  set  the  exam- 
ple and  give  the  ideal. 

The  world  has  not  yet  fathomed  the  secret  of  its  redem|)tion,  and 
"salvation  may  yet  again  be  of  the  Jews." 

The  times  are  full  of  signs.  On  every  side  there  is  a  call,  a  challenge 
and  awakening.  Out  of  the  heart  of  our  materialistic  civilization  has  come 
the  cry  of  the  spirit  hungering  for  its  food,  "the  bread  without  money  and 
without  price,"  the  bread  which  money  cannot  l)uy,  and  "thirsting  for  the 
living  waters,  which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  not  thirst  again."  NVhat  the 
world  needs  to-day,  not  alone  the  Jews,  who  have  borne  the  yoke,  but  the 
Christians,  who  liear  Christ's  name,  and  persecute,  and  who  have  built  up  a 
civilization  so  entirelv  at  variance  with  the  principles  he  taught — what  we 
all  need,  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike,  is  not  so  much  "a  new  body  of  doctrine," 
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iiM  Mr.  Claiulr  Monteliori'  siii;j,'i'f<l^.  Iml  a  new  -piiji  put  jntD   lif<'   wliicli  will 
re  fa>lii(iii  it  ii|i()ii  a  imliU'r  plan,  anci  cuiisci  ralu  il    aiitw  In  liiylu'i  pin|iu>t'> 
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IS  liir  rciiKiiin  iinw  In  lill  with  spirit  ami  with  iilc  l!it't.\(ls  lliat  Kimwiuiim' 
^'ivcs  us,  Id  lii'i'allii.'  a  li\iiiL,'  sniil  iiilu  tlu'  iinivi'isc.  "  Ucliini  iiiiln  me,  ami  I 
will  icturn  until  you,  sailh  llu'  l.nnlnf  llnsls."  ".Ml  wc  like  slucp  have 
nolle  rtsliaw"  Christians  anil  Jews  alike  have  tiinieil  (rnin  the  line  palh, 
wi)isliipin>,'  iipnii  the  hiijh  places  ami  under  evei\-  yreen  liee,  laliini;  ilnwn 
hefore  idols  of  ^ohl  and  silver,  and  nmkiiiK  j,'raven  images  of  ever\'  earthly 
and  every  heavenly  Ihiiii,'.  'I'lnis  have  we  hiiilded  a  kinndnin,  whnlly  nf  ihe 
earth,  solid  and  stalely  to  the  eye  tif  sense,  luil  hollow  and  honeyioinlied 
with  falsehood,  and  whose  foundations  are  so  inseeure  that  tliev  Ireinlilr  at 
everv  earthly  shock,  everv  allenipt  at  readiustnieiil,  and  we  half  expect  lo 
see  the  hrilliant  payeant  cniinlile  liefore  our  sight  and  disappear  like  Ihe 
unsulistantial  fabric  of  a  dream.  Christians  and  Jews  alike,  "Have  we  imi 
all  one  Father,  hath  nol  one  Cod  created  us?"  Uemeinliei  In  what  ynii  are 
called,  yoii  who  claim  lielief  in  a  livini,'  (ioil  who  is  a  Spirit,  ami  wlm  llicie- 
fore  must  be  worshiped  "  in  spirit  ami  in  truth,"- -not  with  vain  forms  and 
meaningless  service,  nor  yet  in  the  world's  glilteriiig  shapes,  llic  work  ol 
men's  hamis  or  brains,  -but  in  the  evergrowing,  everileepeiiiiii;  love  f*T>d 
knowledge  of  his  truth  and  ils  showing  forth  In  men.  ( )iu  e  nmre  let  Ihe 
Holy  Spirit  descend  and  dwell  among  you,  in  vour  life  todav,  as  il  did  upon 
your  holy  men,  your  |irophets  of  the'oldeii  times,  lighting  the  world  as  it  did 
for  them  with  that  radiance  of  Ihe  skies  ;  and  so  make  known  the  faith  that 
is  in  vou,  "for  bv  their  fruit>  ve  shall  know  them." 
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riie  radiatiiii,'  light  of  tlic  ci\ili/;iiii)ii  of  llic  |)iTsi'nt  ccr.tury  to  be  seen 
in  iMiriipt-  iuid  Aiiifrioa,  is  lotltHiciJ  mi  ill  corners  iif  llic  ',-i\rlli.  .\Fv  I'oi'iitiA' 
ii;is  iiircach  i)|r'IiciI  iiiloiiiMliiMi.il  iiiti  icdiirst.'  ami  dkuIc  iMpiil  i)iiiL,'ru>s,  nwiiin 
lo  the  iiiiliu  ciiuiil  li\  AiiK-ricans,  'nr  wliii'h  i  nlimi  many  lhaiik>.  Thi.' 
Jirescilt  .-l.ilc  111  the  wmld's  civili/al  inn.  Iiowi'vci.  i>  liniilcil  alniost  lu  llic 
n'civ  niaU-rial  wnild,  and  il  lia>  nut  yut  set  furdi  llic  he.^t,  must  hcantifui 
and  most  tiiitht'id  sinriliial  \\')v\i\  of  ils  ijiitlciini,'  spark,  ll  is  hccausc  evi-r , 
iciiginn.  stnupiiiL;  in  (.'aili  ihmki.  neylccls  its  diitv  (il  Imvc  .md  liicitliL'ihi'  id. 
Iiut  al  last  llir  da\-  ciinr  I'lal  inaUly  that  all  ifliuiiniis  sent  liicir  nienilifis, 
one  <d  which  is  nccniiicd  li\  nivsclf,  to  allcnd  the  Wcnid'.-  Ucligious  Ciia- 
grcsscs,  111  coiinccliun  with  llic  Cdhiniliiaii  Ivxiiosilion  ul  i.no?.  It  is  the 
greatest  occasion  ever  1  heard  that  ,ill  ihe  meiiihers  ol  dilfcreiit  faiths  meet 
together  in  one  Imilding  wilhonl  anv  jealonsv,  to  collect  all  ntalerials  to 
draw  a  coiii|>arisoii  in  religious  lilc-ratures,  social  and  politic,  etc..  and  give 
theii  addresses  for  the  pinpo>e  tlie\'  represeii;.  1  regret  to  sa\'  th.il  !  i  an- 
iKit  nnself  adthess  \on  in  laiglish.  miles.,  through  Mr.  Nogiichi  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  am  alraid  tl'at  there  are  no  proper  leclmical  words  in  I'.nglish  to 
Convey  niv  thoughts.  It  is  a  hard  llrng  to  interpret  a  religions  discoc.r.se, 
and  it  is  like  .scraping  Ihe  sore,  iiilerincdiating  shoes  or  clo'.li.  I  hope  n'oii 
will  now  patientlv  li.-ten  to  me. 

la  iiiiiiisM. 

\\  hat  i  lUiddliisin  .•'  Ihiddism  is  a  d<iclrii!e  lauglil  liv  IJuddha 
;ihakvainiiiii.  The  word  lUiddiia  is  Sanscrit,  and  i!s  ''hiiiese  meaning  is 
Kaku,  wliile  the  Japanese  is  Saloni.  Xow  let  me  ex|)laiii  it  more  full\-.  It 
lias  three  meanings,  such  as  Jikaku,  kakuta,  and  Kakugioeiiman.  Jikakti 
is  to  awake  himself  and  attain  to  the  realm  of  Tnitli  hy  one's  own  wisdom. 
Kakuta  means  the  word  transition — that  is,  to  let  others  do  as  one  did  in 
his  Jikaku.  The  former  is  attainahie  hy  w  isdom,  and  the  latter  liv  merc\-. 
When  wisdom  and  mercy  are  worked  lhorouglil\  li\'  one,  he  nia\'  he  called 
l!n<ldlin  or  Kakugioeiiman.  In  Huddhism  we  lia\e  Huddha  as  our  Saviour, 
the  spit  t  incarnate  of  absolute  self-saerilice  aiul  divine  compassion,  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  II. at  is  ))ure  and  good,  liudilha  was  a  man  as  we  are, 
but  he,  apart  fi-oni  Us.  l^new  llu^  truth  or  original  body  of  the  universe,  and 
cultured  the  virliious  works,  or,  in  other  words,  he  worked  ihoioimhlv  b\- 
his  wisdom  and  meic\'.  so  that  lie  may  be  cdlcd  our  Sa\iour.  .Mthougli 
'Jopyriylil,  i8y3,  by  J,  II.  I'.. 
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I5iiil(ili,i  w  ;is  nul  M  creator,  ami  Ik-  hail  iid  |)i»wir  tn  i|i>Iiij\-  liic  ia«  nl  llio 
uiiiviirsc,  111'  hail  llic  |io\vi'r  nf  kiiou  h'llm'  lu  know  iIk'  orlyiii,  uatiiic,  an'l 
end  of  tile  universe,  and  eleared  off  llie  eiaviiius  ami  illii>ions  of  Ins 
niiad  till  h^'  had  Uf  liiudirr  L;rade  of  spiriti.al  am!  iiioial  (acukii.'s  allainalile. 
1  In;  tniili  or  original  hodv  of  the  universe  is  ahsoluK'.  iiilinitx',  cteiniiv,  and 
not  material  and  not  inunaterial.  and  iiol  existini;  and  aoi  in\e\isliiit;.  As 
f\e!  V  objei.'t  <d  I'h-  unisi-ise  is  one  part  of  llie  irulli.  of  course  it  niav 
hreonie  Iluddlia  aceordinj,'  to  the  nalural  reason. 

Tlieti  Ihiddha  was  one  who  develojied  from  lower  lieiny.  So  when  ue 
attained  the  vdlimate  point  l>\'  uradua!  developmi'iit,  that  ihere  shoiiid  lie 
no  place  that  is  not  lighted  hv  the  light  of  our  enlightened  mind,  an<i  we 
can  save  the  worlds,  using  our  |iower  freelv.  That  hcing  who  has  niercv 
and  wisdom  in  perfeetion  is  Hiiddha.  If  1  explained  it  Ciiiilraril v,  Ihiddha 
was  simj)lv  iiicomidete  man  hetoic  his  enlightenment.  The  only  dilfereuee 
lietween  Ihiddha  and  all  oilier  beings  is  in  point  of  supreme  enlii,ditenmenl. 

Keg'.n  Satra  teaches  us  ihat  there  is  no  dislinrlioii  lielween  'I'ralh, 
]}nildha  and  iJeings,  and  Xehaii  .*sulra  aiso  teai  lies  us  that  all  heinu's  have 
natural  instinct  of  liudilh.ihood. 

<)nl\lhe  ililference  in  appeaiance.  not  in  liodv.  between  IJuiidlia  aial 
all  beings  is  in  a  ])oint  of  eiilightetinient  or  ignorance. 

(,'lassed  in  the  categorv'  of  ignorance  are  beings  of  ihr  man  and 
animal  kingdoms,  .(.'ategori/ed  nniler  (he  grade  of  eaiighlenmeni  are  die 
Biiddhisattvas  and  lluddha,  ele.  I'oi  iiislance,  there  are  Kikusokii  or  six 
Soku  in  Tendai  Sect,  as  follows  : 

1.  Ki  Soku  the  silualioii  <il  one  w!.o  has  naluralK'  the  c.ipacitv  to 
understand  the  reason  of  San  Tai  or  1  luce  Truth.-,  but  his  mind  is  \el 
unilevelope<l  to  understand  the  reason  of  San  (ai.  i',xi.-ting,  non-existing 
and  miild'e.  M  hick  imans  belonuing  lo  eillK'i'  of  the  foiniei'  two,  are  San  'lai. 

2.  Mioji  Soku  the  situation  of  one  who  can  understand  a  little  about 
th  ;  reason  of  the  'I'liree  'I'nilhs  b\-  hearing  the  names  of  lluni. 

,^.  Kwangio  Scjku  the  situation  oi  one  who  Is  iiillurimj"  medil.iliou 
and  behavior. 

4.  Soii  Soku  the  situation  ol  <ine  who  lan  puril\'  Kokiikou  or  the  six 
.senses,  nainelv:  eves,  ears.  nose,  toiiyue.  body  and  mind. 

;.  liuiishin  Soku  the  situation  of  imic  who  can  leave  ignorance  and 
come  to  the  miihllc  riuht  path. 

6.  Kwkvo  Soku  the  siluatiiai  of  one  who  can  leave  tolallv  oii  ;iiial 
ignorance  and  witness  the  ultimate  stage  of  eiilighlenment.  .Mthough  there 
are  six  diffiMenccs,  in  ordei  to  show  the  diffeix'tn'e  of  dejitli  of  sh.dlo'.vness, 
eiilighlenmetil  and  ignorance,  \el  ihev  liave  the  same  tieny  1  r  instinct  through 
all.  Snirit  anil  matter,  or  mind  and  object,  occupy  Ihj  rnilli.  When  thcv 
come  together  liiev  make  out  Iw.j  works,  llie  transili',e  and  intr.insitive. 
Mind,  intransitive,  not  oiil\-  inlluences  i.bjeel,  iiilran -ilive,  Init  inllueiiecs 
itself,     l-'or  instance,  the   sun  iioi  onlv  Lri\es  us  heat  and  liuh'.,  but  it  show> 
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niniil   ami   In  t-vnKu   uisilmn   writ-  l'\|iii 
his  prcaihings  thiuimhnul  his  liU'. 

1    assure  vou  bv   liuililhisni  tlial  tin 


U'   wavs    til    purl 
lilha  Shaka   him: 


iiiiiuincTalilc  liiiililhas  in  sur- 


niumliiiL,''  wuijils  wlm  hail  attaineil  to  thai  linal  grade  before    Hudi 


savs,  or  afler  him  b\'  tlmse  .■'a 


me  wavs  slmweil  liv 


V  Kuddha  Shaki 


Kishinioii  tells  us  that  space  has  no   limit  ;  tiial  the  wovl'i     are 


erable  ;  that  the  lieiiii,'s  are    counlle.- 


that   the    iiud     las    art 


iberk 


I'hcn  we  can  see  thai  liuddha  had  been  onee  a  mm.  atl. lined  to  I'iuddhahi 


1" 


rfeclii 


if  virtue  a 


ml  wisiliim. 


So  there  is  n 


Meetiiin  in  reiisnii 


that 


.ve  nia\'  beconie  liUildha  aftir  manv  ilevelii|)ment.->  eiilturini,'  natural  laws 
if  the  truth.  I  Mie  imi>t  not  think  that  Ihiddha  and  IJuddha's  worlds  are 
iiilv  higher  order  and   ]ilaee   in   human  world,  thinking  that    liuddha  Shaka 

know  lUuklha  s 
Iv  differs  from 


was  onlv  an    Imliaii   iirince  o 


f  tl 


rth.      If    h 


eoimlenanee.  he   must  understand   first   that  the  iinddha'i 


IllKlV 


dha's  liodv  has  three  dilferent  a; 


peets,  namely,  I  los: 


I  losshin,  1  Iiishin  and 


Osli 


Dim 


la-Kava — law  bodv 


irless  and  formless — means 


Ihal  liiiilillia  makes 
I  .-.lateil    ludiire,  we 


the  truth  or  original  bodv  nf  universe  his  own  bodv.    As 
have   the   same   nature   of  a    liuddha,    but    the    eloud   of 

luinorance  eovers  our  natural  iiotinets  so  that  we  laiinnl  see  the  truth  and  be 

Iree  from  miseries  of  life.     <  )n  the  eontrary,  liuddha,  making  his  bodv  truth 

wiiieli  is  widri  than  universe,  i^ 

I  fiisshin. 


beh 


e  loUllil  e\erv W 


here.     This  bod 


\  IS  ealleil 


J.    1 


osl'.in-Samlihiigaka\a     1 1  unpen  sat  mn,  bm 


Iv— is  a  I 


loilv    w 


hieh 


it  a>  an  elfeel  bv  tin 


luddh 


it  liee  from  the  reason  nj 


cause  and  effect  which  is  the  great  and  immutable  law  of  universe.  I5v  what 
cuise  liuddha  came  tn  yel  his  present  situation  is  that,  when  I'luldlia  had 
bei'ii  HoddhisatlN  a  he  made  uuod  cau>e  to  become  liuddha.  Ibisshin  and 
I  lii>liin  are  onl\  ditterenl  asjiei  is  of  liuddha,  but  thes'  ought  to  be  one  on  the 


luddhaV  bodv. 


<  )shiii  -  Nirvana  -  ka\  a    -  tr,iu>formi. 
]!ui: 


d,    bod 


\'     -  means    correspombng 


ha,  not  satisfving   iiim.'-elf  that  he  had   become    liuddha,  wishes 
to  save  other  ignorance  bv  changing  his  bodv  severalK-  to  corresiiond  to  dif- 


fc 


lent  states  ol  iunorance, 


'hi>  is  called  Oshin. 


he    former   two   aspects 


lAi  !.i-i  111-  i  .111  iiKi-ii 


r  niTt's^ai  \ 


ret  lit   ilir  working:  ny  ilisi  ijiliiiiiii;  ni   its  iism^t  .iti' 


nil  aw.ikr  iijiiiii  llif  IMii-  iiistitirt  oi'  thf  miii'l  !iy  ilhiiiiitialini^  oi  ils  lit^lii. 


-i"Iii-  taci  that  lUiililh.i  Sliaka  alii-aily  att.iiiK-d  to  iln- rniit;liti"titiifiit  trnm  iIu- niinninti 
lirini;s.  liy  llic  result  ot  iiuTiy  ami  wiMlnm,  is  ynoil  cxaiiiplo  tor  us.  Ho  1  can  jiulL'f  his 
(irracliing  is  right,  and  respect  him  ,is  a  great  teacher  of  this  h'unan  world, 
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;irt'  tiMj  liii'li  ti]  Ik-  .-(.■cii  li\'  (iiir  (/so. 


r>iii|illi;i   iiianL,'i.'il    lii.s   lini|\  In  rcii- 


ic.spoiul  ti)  ours.  11(1  iiuilttT  llial  lu-  ]\:\^  iDriiinl  I  Ihn.sIuii,  which  an'  iiiiiiii|)i't,s- 
encc  and  eternity.  'I'lie  pinper  rxainpk'  is  uur  l.cinl  IhnKlha  Shaka.  I  think 
thai  he  had  looked  upon  his  own  li(ici\  (lillerenlK-  from  what  oilier  hiunans 
do,  as  we  mav  sii|)[)ose  it  hhoidil  he.  I!etaii.--c  ISiiildha  Shak.i  sai<l  in  llokke 
Sutra  that  IJuddha  does  not  look  Sanifai  as  Sani;ai  is.  .S.mktai  niean.s  three 
worlds  -form,  forndes>  and  the  animal  'il  the  world  nf  senses.  I''c»r  another 
example,  Shiijo,  or  human  and  lower  luiiii;.--.  inlroduic  ihrir  lives  avarieiouslv. 
Shomon  and  Kni;aku,  higher  classes  than  human  liciiiu's,  alioniinate  their 
lives  in  this  worhl,  while  lioddhisattvas  are  takini;  much  pleasure  in  the  >ame 
world.  So  we,  ignorant,  cannot  judi;e  or  sup|)ose  wh.il  those  nf  luLther 
classes  thought  or  think  u£  this  world. 

I  liave  already  expressed  three  states  of  lUiddha's  liodv  whi(  h  llosshiu 
I  as  no  difference  through  all  Huddha's  lioilv,  while  other  I  wodiffer  c.uh  other 
liv  the  cause. 

I  li.ivc  dreidy  given  a  hrief  account  of  the  dclinilion  of  dennminalioii, 
feature  and  real  oodv  of  IJuddha.  Then  let  iiic  procceil  lurlher  to  lii>  priii 
ciples  and  teachings.  In  >hoil,  Ihiddhism  aini>  to  turn  linm  the  iiuomplele 
superstitious  wnrld  to  llic  con\|ili-te  eidiglitened  world  of  truth.  .Mthough 
there  are  many  th  'Usaiul  of  limldlias'  i)reachiiigs  of  different  sorl>,  their  ohjecl 
ought  to  he  one  as  above  stated,  witnessing  hy  either  preacher  or  jireached. 
The  complete  preachings  of  I'lUcklha,  who  spent  fifty  year.-,  to  u'ive  .hem,  wcie 
])reached  |)reeisely  and  heedfully,  and  their  meanings  are  so  profound  and 
deep  that  I  cannot  give  e\en  an  infinitesimal  part  of  them  in  this  place.  It 
is  comparable  to  the  ii>ing  >un  in  the  lla>l  that  Ihiddh.i,  alter  his  enlighten- 
ing, gave  his  great  law  to  lower  lieing>.  What  wa>  struck  bv  the  lirst  iieam 
of  morning  sun  was  the  lii<jhes'  peak  ol  luountain.  .' hirh  ni,i\-  be  I'omparcd 
to  the  highest  Sutra  Kclioii.  .Next  lUiddha  prt-ached  lo  ilie  lower  i  las>es  of 
Nin  Den,  just  as  noon-da\  siiiiies  cm  every  lower  object  of  the  earth.  I  hat 
the  ])urple  streams  of  twilight  of  setting  sun  reflect  on  the  peaks  which  rise 
upon  the  clouds  is  liuddha's  |neaching  of  llnkke  .Nehaii  thai  is  iiio.-l  sublime 
and  superior  to  all.  lie  |ireaclied  iroui  llir  heii,dil  nl  orii,'iiial  iiisliiutand 
body  of  the  truth  dnu  1  ihesl.itc  ol  lnU(i  luing,-  nl  thr  uui\(i>e.  I  lis 
law  i>  a  light  house  tn  light  the  dark  mean  of  our  ignorance,  llis  preach 
ing  is  a  compass  to  jioint  out  the  diieil  loii  on  tin  be  wi  hhi  iiiu  spiritual  uorhl. 
His  preaching  is  an  immortali/ed  store-house  ol  the  Initti.  lie  taiiudit  his 
disciples,  usiiiLT  four  Shitsu  Tan  in  his  mind,  iust  as  the  iloctoi  cures  his 
patients  by  giving  several  medicines  aceoidmg  to  ihe  iliffcreni  i  ase>.  Twelve 
divisions  of  Sutras  and  eightv  four  thousand  laws  which  are  to  iiuel  different 
cases  of  Buddha's  patient.-  in  the  >ul'b'rinL'  world  an-  minule  chi--ilicalion>  of 
liu(klha"s  teachiim.  Discipline  and  l!s>.u.  W  lu  ao  mi  iii.iii\  rcl>  an  I 
preachings  in  Huddliism  ?  I'.ecaiise  of  the  differences  in  human  character, 
Let  me  >tale  what  is  l''our  ^hilsu  Tan  whiwli  I  y.ui  the  c.ill  bcfnic.  Shilsu 
js  a  ( 'liinc>c  umd  and    r.iii         '^iii-iiii,   and   llicv   made  mu'    pin. i>c,  which 
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iiii'uiis  Id  1,'ivc  111  all  (i\(i.  So  liuil(lha\  piculiiiiL;  was  Ljivuu  In  all  huin^'s 
1)\'  lliis  fmii  Shiisii  Tan,  iiaiucly  Woild.  I'or  Otliens'  Sake,  CoiKiucr,  and 
SuliiiiiR'  I'llrniplf. 

I.  'riiiiikiML;  ahijul  ilu'  t,'cnL'ral  slale  oi  iho  world. 

J.     Thinkiiii,'  aliniil  iht-  i.'liai;n'U'i'  (il  |)its(>m  siiii|)l\'. 

3.  Cini(|iieiinu  lusl,  an<t'i'  and  iunoianco  by  sliowini,'  the  conceptions 
that  all  thiims  are  iinpennaneiit,  all  things  are  to  be  kept  nieieifiilly,  and  all 
things  came  Iroin  cause  or  condition. 

4.  (iiving  ulniost  siihlinie  first  principle. 

Twelve  divisions  of  Sutras  is  as  follows:  — Ivaikvo.  (  )iu,  I'uju,  Kngi, 
Ilonji,  llonsho,  Kelio,  lliyu.  Rongi,  Jisetsu,  lionkon  and  Juki. 

1.  Kaikvo,  of  which  Kai  nie.uis  to  suit  and  K\ii  means  law  and 
unchangealileness,  was  preached,  sailing  to  the  reason  of  liuddha  and  char- 
acter of  lower  lieinLTs.  .Mlhough  wi'  may  call  ill  twelve  Sutras  Kaikvo, 
hut  the  distinction  from  other  is  that  Kaikvo  has  undelinite  mo<lc  of  «  liting. 
sometimes  having  h)ng  verse,  sometimes  short  verse,  according  to  their 
meaning. 

2.  t  )ju  IS  the  abbreviation  of  the  former,  making  verses  of  live,  six  and 
seven  words,  for  the  sake  of  memorv. 

,^.    I'uju  is  niadi.'  to  sung  imporlant  article  of  lluddhism. 
).    I'.iigi  is  scripture  which  was  given  by  aece|)ling  one's  request  and  is 
commandment  and  law  which  were  drawn  according  causes  or  conditions. 

5.  Ilonji  is  llie  descnplion  of  past  life  of  Ihiddha's  disciples. 

().  llonsho  is  the  description  ot  ihe  slate  of  culture  of  lluddha's  former 
life. 

7.    Keho  is  Ihe  expl.inalioii  of  occuh  law    uf  Ihiddha   .ind   lioddisiltvas. 

S.    Iliju  is  ihe  metaphorical. 

I).    Roimi  is  Ihe  disi'ussioii  about  iialuie  and  fc.ilure  of  ihe  law. 
[0.  Jiselsii  is  the  iiuddha's  own  opinion  aboul  salvalinn.  wliich   i.--   lo   be 
given  after  his  death. 

II.  Ilokou  is  the  wide  and  deej)  meaning  of  Ik.,'  wav  of  ISassalsu  and 
liuddha. 

ij.  Juki  lilerarv  meaning,  records  of  transmission — is  the  record  of 
future  state  of  l!uddha"s  disci])lcs.  What  are  called  twelve  divisions  is 
that  Iiuddha's  ]ireaching  had  always  twelve  different  stales  of  luwde  and 
style  even  in  one  Volume  or  roil.  Eightvfour  thousand  gates  of  law  were 
made  corresponding  to  the  number  of  Honno- cravings,  anger  and  stupiditv 
— of  lowr  beings.  Son/o  is  ihicc  of  leaching,  discipline  and  essay. 
'I'eachi.ig  is  represented  bv  Kaikvo,  ^vhich  I  stated  before.  'I'lie  original 
word  ot  teaching  is  Kvo  which  means  root  of  law,  and  the  warp  or  thread 
which  are  extended  lengthwise  in  a  loom.  I'hc  original  word  of  disci|)line 
is  Ritsii,  which  isconiniaiulnicntal  code  of  law  as  that  is  used  in  coml.  Why 
Ritsu  is  also  called  harnionv  and  oppression  is  that  it  can  oppress  nianv 
evils  and  hannoniic    Sau^u — bod^,  moutli,  and  will,     Ron  i.-  tiiu.-.lated  to 


Ki(;iir  RKv.  iiANKir  v.\rsri'.r(  iii,  i  \r.\N. 

"the  I'RSSENT  STATE  n|.  THE  \vn|<Ll)'s  CIVILIZATION  IS  I.IVlillEli  ALWAYS  1«r>  THE  NEAK 
MATERIAI  WOKLO.  AND  IT  HAS  NDT  VET  SET  I0K1  H  THE  lltST.  :,IOM  IIEAl  1  IKl  L  ANIl  MOST 
TRUTHIUI.  SlTKJTl'AL  WORLD.  IT  IS  HRLAISK  EVEKY  KKI.Il.ll'N,  STClol'INli  IN  IIS  COK-VEK, 
NEC.LECTS  ITS  DITY  Ol-  INIVHRSM  IKt'TII  AND  I'.KI1TIIERH(K)I).  Bf  I  AT  LAST  THE  DAY  CAME 
THAT  All.  KELIGIUNSSEM    I  lit  IK  ME.VIlibKS    lu  AITENU  THE  WOIU  o's  UEI.ll,IULS  I'AKLIAM  ENT." 
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discussion  iiir  it   discuss  naluie  ;ind   ffaUiic  of  llic  lawv.     Wliy  tlmsc  tiiree 


divisions 


arc  called  each  An  is  tiiat  each  'lci)aitinciit  is  Ivcpt  f 
-i 


roni  ci>iilusim' 


ith  other,  jiisl  like  cvcrv  storc-iioiisc  kcps  its  own  i,'oods  or  luniiturc. 


wclvc  divisions  o 


[  Sutras  or  ciuiity-four  thousand   uatcs  of  law    are 

;itsu    store  h(jusc, 
Ir 


kept   in   those  tliiee    storehouses,   KiiL,'i    ijciiii,'    kept    in 
RoiiL'i  in  Kon  store-iiouse,  and  olhcr  ten  di 


xoiigi  in  Kon  store-iiouse,  and  olhcr  ten  divisions  iii  Kyo  store  house 


It   is 


I' 


il)ai)ie   that  tliere  are  ma 


IV 


;in(ks  of  pieachinu,  such  as  great 


and  small,  sudden  and  i^n 


Irine  which  sui 


Is  I 


icarer.s  wei 


app.irenl  and  secret,  loi    anv  Sutra  or  doc- 

,■1 


re  |)ri'ached  lo  llicin  with  advantage. 


Mahavana  and  Ilinavana  are  lilerar\'  lran>lated  to  yreat  transportation 
and  sruall  Iransiiortatioii  liecause  tiiev  trans|)ort  us  tioni  cause  lo  effect. 

To  transport  Shoinon  and  l'lni;aka  classes  neeil  Miiall  vehicle  because 
ISuddha.  who  has  mercv  for  himself  and  others,  while 
the  former  twn  classes  want  the  virtue  to  do  others.    The  teachings  for  them 


thev  are  not  licavv  as 


in  Aijon  .Sutra  are  as  follows:  Five  < 'ounections  or  Skandhas,  twelve 
senses,  ei.i,d)leen  worlds,  four  truth  ami  twelve  chains  of  c.uisalion.  Maha- 
vana is  yrcat  vehicle  to  transp(]rt  Ihiddha  and  Dosatsu,  whose  lesson  is 
several  laws  of  nature  which  came  from  the  truth,  touchinif  the  cause  or  con- 

'riiis  is  the  deepest 
c.ime  orijiinallv  from 
nd  (  dadiial.     liv  the 


ditioii,   and   six   perfect 

Irulh  of  lluddhism.     The  call:- 


ion,  or  ten  thousani 


I   lieh 


if  Sudden  and  (Irai 


lual 


\ivoi,'.i   Sutra,  and   there   i>   two  leaunii!. 


Suildeii   a 


l.ilter  one  can  reach  the   Truth  ura 
takinir   off   his   evil    deed 


duallv 


accumulatinL(   his  i,'ood  works 


uul 


Ills     IS 


Mai 


lavaiia  doetniu 


reason   ol    passion   is    Ihiddhahood 


III  sudden  teaclnii!. 


iJirtI 


lied    the    urade  of    1  >anwakusliori    in 
e  is  reiiuesteil  to  understand  the 


d  death 


N 


irvana,  and    our 


P 


)resent  hodv  is  liuddlia 


his  IS  the  |)reacliin 


U  of  Sokushitsu  V. 


Mahii 


vana.      There  are  two  teachings  of  Ap|iarcnt  and   .Secret.      The  former  was 
|ireached  l>v  Ihiildha  Sliak.i  and  the  latter  li\'  lUiddha   ])ainiclii.     The  ijreat 


Jai- 


)anese  Sage,  Koho,  has  expl.iiiied  them  preciseK'. 


Iicsidcs  them  there  ar 


also  two  teacliiiiL;s  as  Shoilok\o  and  lodokvo,  which  were  explained  hv  Sage 


Doshaku  in  his  .\nrakusli 


n  general  division 


>f  Huddh 


the  f( 


inner  division  is  always  use( 


(I.    Ir 


Shi 


lo  teaching,  one   ina\  attain  lo  the    Iiuddhahood  in  this  life,  while  Jodo 
■;  in  future  life, 
liesides  that  division  ihcre  arc  nilicv  (iivisions,   Irliijn-Mon  and  .Sanjo- 


Mon. 


he  former  tells  us  that  all  beings 


lecome  Ihiddha.     The  expla- 


nation of  the  reason  that  each   differs  about  cause  an<l  effect  of  Shonon, 
Ilngakii  and  liasatsu,  belongs  to  the  dc|)artment  of  Sanjo. 


It    is   no    need    to   censure   that 


ddl 


foimdc'd  in  liiiddha's  teacliinu's,  because    Ihiddha 


ll^ln   li.is  man\- sects  which  were 


suit 


h 


d    th 


beli 


what    lliev 


r 


led   severallv  ti 
li 


lere   are   two   divisions 


Malunaiia  and  I  liii.naii.i,  in  India.  ;iiiil  thirteen   sects  in  ('liina,  and  twelve 


.''ccts  and  (liiil\-  schools  in 


lap 


.■ssitv   to   divii 


.■ts 


tliat  the  peojiles  are  not  in  one  disposition  but  are  different  each  other.     Sc 
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one  preaching  of  Hu.l.lha  contain.  n..nv  .Icn.cnLs  wl,ici,  a>x-  to  ..-  d.stnb- 
iitcd  and  M'ljaraled. 

The  heart  of  „,y  country,  the  power  of  my  counlrv,  the  IJLdit  of  niv 
country  .s  liu.ldhism.  ZX../  i^u.hlhisni  is  not  kno-.vn  to  the  v.  orld  and  repiv 
do  I  before  that  iatelv  Kuropcan  schoh.rs  hohl  to  the  opnuor.  the  Mahavln. 
was  not  preached  i,y  liuddha  Shaka  himself,  hut  others,  and  that  in.uuana 
Nirvana  as  the  ideal  of  our  limldhism. 

Pess^"""  "'"^  1''"''"'"'"   '"  '"   '■"'^•""^-•'-  -"'  -'-  ^!■'!.'t^^  and  some 
Pessimism,  and  l,y  some  as  a  liarl.arous  reli^ri,,,,  ! 

I  .nay  sav   the  object  of  the   World's    R.-li^dous   Con.^esses   is  that  to 
give  a  life  to  the  stru^^din^^  material  uorl.l  of  il„.  present  century 

It  U  he  so,  I  will  ,|,.„,  ,„„  ,|„  ,,,ineiple  of  i.'uddhi.Mn..  philo.ophicallv 
and  the  truth  comparatively.  '  '"eany, 


■  I 

C  i 


WHATTHE  HKBRKWSCRII'rURI'.S  Il.W  K  WROLUiH  T 

I'OR   MANKIM). 

]5V    KKV.  Al.KXANIiKK     KnlH   1,    \).\).,    I'll.D..    I<\l;i;l    <iv    ini;   CoNiiU  KCA- 

TioN  AiiAW  \rii  ('iiiWAii,  Ni;\v  Nukk  ('l^^•,  .\.  \'. 


To  those  wlici,  cia<lli.'(l   in    lliu    iiil'aiuv  of  f.iiti 


<lm1  liv  llie  vii)lfiit 


tempe 


4s   of  ailvcT.silv  and   lik'il 


l)assi()ii-\vavL-s   ot   l(.'iii[)talii)n,    sue 


iln^' 


virtiiL',  lind  hut  vicf,  wlio,  sliivint,'  for  lliu  rt-al,  ,i;aiii  hut  lliu  Mcakcst  suniiiiil 
of  realism,  (loil  is  tin-  aiulim-  of  iicw-lioni  liopt',  tliu  ek-clric  qiiickuiKT  of 
life's  uneven  cuiienl. 

In  the  innate  cc  npreliensiun  of  liie  ruile>l  soul,  (loci  and   the    I)ilile  are 
synonymous,     llotli  are  effuli,'ent  with  tin-  ulorv  of  one  trnlli.  witii  llie  niajestv 


of  one  sublime  coneeplion 

15ut  how  does  that  fra 

recognize  that  higher  i 


cnce  of  diviiiilv,  inslincti\e  in 


neclKUiisni, 


lirutish    man, 


hose  marvelous  sprniL's  work  aiil(jmati- 


callv  int 


o   our  si)iritual   depth 


What   is  that  gr 


d. 


unerring   formula 


which  strikes  the  imperative  key-note  and  impels  man  almost  irresistihlv  to 
meet  in  silent  quietude  with  the  Moulder  of  thought  and  the  ])rinie  Motor  of 
action  ? 

Nature,  aided  lu-  the  intellect  of  soaiinL;  faricv,  'tis  true,  speaks  fondly  to 
us  of  his  might,  chants  womler  tales  of  some  transcendental  I'aradise 
beyond  our  sight.  She  leaches  us  in  Shakespeare's  graleful  hymn  to  life, 
when  he  depicts  the  culture  of  the  soul  in  solitary  rand)les  through  Nature's 
stately  reair 


He  also  finds 

Tongues  in  trees,  hooks  in  the  running  hnjoks, 

in  everything.'' 

iiated   manifestation  of  God's  tre- 


.Sernions  in  stones  and  (iod 


\'et  nature   is   hut    the   [)alpal)le. 


mendous  potenc 


■^lie  is  onlv  the    slave   of   his    pov 


th 


e   instantaneous 


product  of  one  thrilling  mandate. 


H. 


did 


man   know,  ere  revelation    urea 


lati 


ithed 


I   soul   into    the    clav 


histor}'  (we  beg  our  supercilious  skeptic  to  explain)  what    Nature   wa 


s,  wh;it 


divided  land  and  sk 


ir  and  \\ater,  light   and    darkness,  what  caused   the 


flood-gates  of  Heaven  to  burst  opi 


d  so  It 


Wliere   else    besides    in    the    footprints   of    ll 


pa.-t.    are    we    to    gain 


enlightenment?  J'o  all  these  ipieries,  which  are  not  foreign  to  the  in(|U 
itive  heart,  we  must  lind  a  satisfactory  reply.  .\o  llip|iaiit  assurances  of 
automatic  creation  are  here  available.  .X 
substituted  in  |)lace  of  these  //u'on\s. 


more  cuinmanding  cause  must  be 


Faith  is  spark  of  God's  own  llame,  and  nowhere  diil  it  burn  with  more 
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persistence  and  velienieiue  than  in  Israel's  (ievolion,  Tliere  \viiislii|)  ami 
virtue  gliiweil  with  nullow,  luiprcli'iiliuus  lii^'lil.  N'o  oxlerinr  influence  cmilil 
effectually  iliniinisli  lln-  iniiivaled  ra'liance  of  Israel's  ever  luniinuiis  lielu-f 
in  him  and  his  aiivtiiidini;  Providence,  even  when  encompassed  liy  hideous 
forms  of  idolalrv  and  delerioiatiiiL,'  intlueuces,  which  soiiyiit  to  undermine 
the  innale  niiinoihri>tic  impulse  of  il>  immaculate  creed. 

I'aith,  tile  creed  of  Israel,  was  the  lirst  and  most  vital  |)rinciple  of  uni- 
versal ethics,  and  il  was  the  Jew,  now  the  I'ariah-pilurim  of  uni,'ratcful 
humanity,  who  hccpiealhcd  the  precious  leuacv  to  Semitic  and  .Vryail 
nations;  who  sowed  the  heallh\'  seed>  of  iner.idicaMe  he  lie  I  in  of  I  on  unfeitile 
Uround. 

This,  tlu'n,  to  lieyin  with,  isjudea's  lirst  ami  dearot  donaliou  lo  man- 
kind's trciii?>iny  of  good  ! 

Isiael  ;i|so  t,'ave  the  world  a  jiure  religion  -a  cr.;ed  undominaled  li\ 
cumbrous  tyranny,  inu'nd)arra>sed  li\  dogmatic  technicalities,  unstraineil  by 
heavy  self-sacrilice  and  extravagant  ceremonialism  a  religion  sublime  and 
uni<iuc  in  historx-,  frer  from  gaping  superstitions,  appalling  idolatries,  and 
vicious  immoralilie>  a  pure,  taintless,  loftv,  elevating,  inspiring,  and  lo\c'- 
permeating  lailh,  originating  in  a  monotheistic  i^iuicepiion  a  leliyion  at 
whose  sparkling  lounlain  wells  of  ethical  truths,  the  worlil's  famed  |)ioneers 
in  art,  science,  lileraline,  polilies,  philosophv,  and  aichitecture  slackeni-il 
their  thirst. 

In  religion  llebrew  genius  was  >iipremc.  Ii  i.>  n<i  liielorieal  extrava- 
gance of  .sentiment  nor  inisa|)plieil  euloL;\  to  as--^■ll  with  a  recent  character- 
i/,ation  of  Israel'.s  "fresh  creative  \oulh."  thai  in  tlie  ancient  world  thev 
attained  to  an  einineiice  as  much  above  all  other  |)eop|es  ol  the  Medi- 
terranean World  ill  religion,  as  did  (ireece  in  ail,  philo-npli v  and  >cieiice, 
or  Koine  in  vv.ii  and  L;overiinienl. 

In  f.icl  the  trite  ail.ige.  "  Th,-  //(/vrTi'.>  di-iiiik  e/"  ///(■  J\iiiii/iili!,  ///r  (/'rn/.'s 
from  fill'  s/rtiii/i  mi,/  //'/,  /u'liiiiis  /r,iiii  ///,/'('('/,''  applied  bv  .in  able  critic,  is 
more  uiiiversallv  ackiiow  leili,'ed  witli  tin-  dawn  of  unbiased  reaMHi.  The 
religion  of  Israel  i.-.  the  Lrraiidest  roiii.ince  of  idealism,  blended  with  the 
.sedate  realism  of  eailhlv  |iei|>etuitv. 

There  is  no  I'ced  t"  Ci.mnieiil  Willi  i  laborate  elo<|Ueiice  on  tlu'  self- 
.solved  enigma,  who  |ii.-.t  bei|iie.itlied  it>  treasures  of  law,  religion,  truth, 
moralitv,  righteou.--ness,  e(|uilc.  luoilurlv  love,  not  to  speak  of  its.signilieaiU 
literary  and  scieiililic  merits;  who  iiis|  diffused  its  lustre,  dis.seminated  its 
truths  ;  who  lirst  planted  so  exieiisivelv  .iii<i  cultiv.iled  so  highlv  this  fra- 
grant llower-ganlen  with  its  diverse  vanelv  of  liiseioiis  fruits  and  blooming 
buds?  Was  not  Moses  charged  bv  the  Lord:  "('lallier  the  people 
together  and  I  will  give  them  water  !"  and  was  il    not    Israel   that  sang  this 

song  : 

"Spiini,'  up,  <)  well,  sing  ve  (nations)  unto  it. 
The  well  which  the  nobles  of  the  peojile  delved 
With  the  scejitrc  and  with  their  staves"? 
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C'lKildca  \vii)iii,'lil  iii,ii;ii,  ll:ili\  IdiiiM  inylli.  AN>\iiii  iiiniiunu'nls,  I'"i,'vi)t 
:;i'it'iici',  (iicocf  :iil,  UoiiU'  \v,ir  Mini  cliivMliv  -nf  lii'liM  Irl  it  ln'  >iii<l.  llml 
^hc  liiiindnl  a  li;illiiuci|  failli,  >|iii',iil  A  \n]\i-  iidiu'lmi,  ami  |ii  ■^|paL;atl■ll  llir 
[latcnial  luvr  (if  an  All-I''allii.'r. 

'I'lic  (liicliiiK'  of  iIk'  divine  iiiiil\-  Mir|ia>^i'^  llic  hki-.!  i'lct;aiil  and  cliiru'al 
|i'i|vllici.-.ni  innnra-uialiK-  niiirr  Ihan  llic  .-nn  duo  liu'  "cindfi^  nf  iIk'  ck' 
nu'nt>."  Iliiwcvt'i  jptaiilifiil  llic  niy'lioluuy  cif  ( Iii'cci',  a>  inUM|H(.'lcil  liv 
WiPi'dswoi'll)  Iiowlmt  in>lin(l  ilwaswitli  itnanination  allliiiiiL;li  it  m'^mumI 
1(1  Incallic  a  sii|nina(nral  mimI  inln  llic  ileal  i^n,  In  Km.se  and  >laille  it  iiilo 
life,  Id  till  the  llniine  (if  llie  Mill  with  a  divine  >(iveieii,'n,  to  hide  a  naiad  in 
I'veiv  founlain,  In  I'idwn  ever\'  mek  wilh  an  nread,  td  deifv  sliaddws  and 
.stdiins.  and  td  ^eiid  >\vee|iim,'  aei'dS^  the  wa.ste  df  (n'eaii  a  eele.--lial  iin|ie|cir 
--it  iiHisl  yield  without  a  .--Iniv'ule  to  the  ihduyht  df  a  tjieat  <  »iie  Spiiil,  feed- 
iiii;  liv  lii>  iier|ietiial  |ireseiiee  the  lain])  (if  the  iiniver.se;  s|)eakiiiL;  in  all  il> 
voiee>;  li>lenini,'  in  all  its  sileiiic;  storiniiiL;  in  all  il>  iai,'e  ;  reiiosiiii,'  in  its 
calm;  its  liuhl  the  .shadmv  of  his  ijiealncss;  its  Klnoin  the  hi(liiii;-|)laee  of 
Ills  power;  its  verdure  the  Iraie  of  his  steps;  its  Ihe  the  lirealh  of  his 
nostrils;  il>  niolion  Ihe  (  ireiilalion  of  his  iintiiinu  energies;  its  warinlh  the 
inlliieiue  (if  his  ld\(' ;  ils  iiKHinlain.-- Ihe  altar  (if  his  Wdrslii|) ;  and  its  oeeans 
the  inirriirs,  where  he  hehdlds  his  form  "L;lasse(l  in  tempests."  Compared 
to  those  eoiK cplioiis  how  docs  ihi'  line  dicain  ol  the  paijau  mvlhiis  nudi 
awav;  (  >l\inpiis,  with  its  miilliliide  of  slat(l\,  celestial  natures  dwindle 
before  the  solitars',  immulahle  throne  of  .Vdonai,  Ihe  jMietrv  as  well  as  the 
phildsoplu' of  ( iieeie  shrink  liefore  the  single  senleiiee  :  "Hear,  ()  Israel, 
the  1, Old  our  Clod  is  one  Lord,"  or  liefore  any  one  (if  thusc  ten  inajeslie 
eomniands  hurled  down  amid  lurid  tires  above,  in  a  halo  of  divine  revela- 
tion ! 

I  111'.    LAW    ol'-    IsKAI'.I,    1i|;M.\MiS    (HU    Al'l  I'.M  n  >n. 

The  histoi)  of  the  Jewish  nation  offers  to  Ihe  consideration  ol  the  phil- 
osopher and  Ihe  chroiiicler.  niaiiv  peculiar  eircunistances  nowhere  else 
exemplilied  in  any  diie  branch  of  Ihe  uieat  family  of  mankind,  oriuinalini,' 
frdin  (iiie  comnidii  stem.  Altliouudi  as  Ironi  the  sources  ol  sdino  i,'reat  river, 
whose  sticani  is  auj,'menled  by  tributary  waters,  a  portion  of  the  priniarv 
elcmciU  is  carried  tlirdUi,di  distinct  and  distant  nations,  the  descendants  of 
those  races  who  separated  on  the  dis|)ersion  of  niankiiul,  preserve  some 
points  df  resemblance  in  the  forms  of  their  civil  and  reliuinus  observances, 
which  an  analysis  will  trace  to  the  same  common  orii,'in.  Vet  in  all  the 
characteristics  which  distinunish  the  Israelites  from  other  nations,  the  differ- 
ence is  wide.  'Ihe  most  remarkable  of  the  distinctions  which  divide  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  imiiiulabililx-  of  their  laws. 
And,  indeed,  Israel's  legislative  system,  basetl  ui)oii  a  maiiilest  iecoL;nition 
of  a  sole  divinity,  and  embellished  by  those  revealed  emblems  of  ethical 
precept  which  iiave  served  as  a  foundation  of  all  moral  science,  niav  well 
arouse  the  astonishment  of  poet  and  statesmen,  orator  or  scribe,  prince  or 
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|)aii[)i.'i.  Ntviliilioii,  till-  L-ssciKc  of  iL-lii;i'>iis  lielicf,  wuf.  Ilic  guiding  star  in 
the  l;il)\rinili  ol  iialionul  and  individual  |irui;rc.ss.  liy  its  cani])rnes  nianv 
,1,'c'nuiations  pitilicd  their  tt-nts.  'I'ht-  tudc  l)fiiujathed  to  Israel  l>y  their 
great  lawgiver,  euntains,  as  a  fKx'.erii  exegete  aptly  remarked,  tlic  onlv 
complete  bodv  of  law  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  people  at  one  time,  tlic  onlv 
entire  bodv  which  has  come  down  to  our  da\s,  the  onlv  liodv  of  ancient 
law  which  still  governs  an  existing  |)eople  ;  it  is  the  only  bod)-  of  laws  that 
is  c'luallv  observed  in  the  four  (piarleis  of  the  globe. 

The  Mosaic  ordinance  with  its  une(|u;ded  mastery  of  <letail,  its  com- 
prehensiveness of  character,  its  rigid  suppression  of  most  trivial  wroivgs,  its 
earnest,  nav,  enthusiastic  avowal  and  chainpicniship  of  truth,  justice, 
moralilv  and  above  all,  righteousness  is  the  most  uiii(|ue  marvel  of  loftv 
wisdom  and  divine  forethought  ever  penne<l  in  the  inspired  records  of 
authentic  history. 

Rii!,liliOiisiiiss,  from  its  p.itriarehal  priinitivencss  to  the  full-grown  glorv 
of  prophetic  instinct,  is  the  choicest  pearl  of  liiblical  ethics,  and,  exce|)ting 
the  fervent  sentiment  ol  biotheri\'  love,  which  is  so  often  commended  bv 
the  sages  of  tiie  Talmud  -those  subtle  annotptors  of  llolv  Writ  -endxxlv- 
ing  tie  frc'iuent  teachings  of  the  \a/;ireiie,  pleads  most  elo<iuently  Judea's 
c'aim  as  the  (irst  moral  lueceplor  of  aiitiipiity. 

"As  long  as  the  world  lasts,''  declares  a  modern  bard,  "all  who  want 
to  make  |)rogress  in  righteoiisnes>  will  come  to  Israel  for  inspiration,  as  to 
the  pco|)le,  who  iiave  had  the  stu.-e  foi  righteousness  most  glowing  and 
.  wrongest,  and  in  hearing  and  leailing  the  words  Israel  has  uttered  for  us, 
carers  for  conduct  will  lind  a  glow  and  a  force  they  could  liiul  nowhere 
else."  ....  This  does  truly  constitute  for  Israel  a  most  extraordinary  dis- 
tinction      ''lie  hath  not  seen  ini<|uity  in  Jacob,  and  he  hath  not  seen 

perverseness  in  Israel;  the  Ktcrual  his  ( iod  is  with  him.'' 

Iliblc  ethics,  justice,  morality,  righteousness  and  all  the  mightv  elements 
endiodied  in  virtuous  life,  are  summed  up  in  Judaism's  great  truths,  faith- 
fullv  |)ortrayed  and  preserved  to  mankind  in  that  ponderous  volume  of 
jMielic  inspirations. 

Science  has  sought  for  truth  in  (ielils,  and  mines  and  furnaces,  in  atoms 
and  in  stars,  and  has  found  manv  grittering  |)articlcs,  but  not  anv  such 
lump  of  pure  gold,  any  such  sum  ol  saving  knowledge,  as  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  ///r  tnilli.     The  sea  saith,  "  It  is  not  in  me  !  " 

The  truth  grows  not  among  the  gems  of  the  niiiii';  no  crueil)le  can 
extract  it  from  the  furnace,  no  microscdpe  ditect  it  in  the  depths,  anti  no 
telescojje  descry  it  on  the  heights  of  nature. 

The  votaries  of  art  have  gazeil  at  the  loveliness  of  creation,  thev  have 
listened  to  her  voice,  they  have  watched  the  stately  steps  of  her  processes; 
and  that  loveliness  thev  have  sought  to  indtate  in  painting  and  architecture. 
But  painting  must  wail  out  to  architecture  :  "  It  is  not  in  us  !  " 

Uthers  again  have  followed  a  bolder  course.     Regarding  art  as  triHiiig, 
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and  science  as  shallow,  tlicv  have  aspired  to  enter  with  philosophy  into 
the  mystery  of  things  and  to  compel  truth  herself  to  answer  them  from  her 
inmost  siirine.  Hut  too  often,  in  pro|)ortion  to  their  ambition,  has  heen 
their  failure.  What  futile  attempts  have  heen  made  l)y  j;iant  minds,  to  solve 
the  insolulile,  to  measure  the  fathomless,  to  interpret  the  unknown!  Kroin 
sucli  have  proceeded  many  cloudy  falsehoods  ;  a  few  checkered  ^lcams  of 
certain  light,  liut  l/ie  truth  remained  and  will  ever  lurk  in  impenetrable 
mystery.  But  hear  Job's  thrillini,' words :  "  IJehold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  <lepart  from  evil  is  understanding." 

What  then  is  trutii  but  faith,  what  then  is  faith,  but  trust  in  His  sole 
unity,  and  where  else  so  manifest  as  i!i  Judea's  Uock  of  Salvation  •* 

Israel's  entire  history  teems  with  apt  illustration  to  preserve  intact  their 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  All-Father,  and  jealously  guards  every  accessory  to 
higher,  perfecter  conception  of  the  potential  Deity — Jehovah— the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  priceless  benelits  of  faith,  religion.  Clod-con- 
sciousness, piety,  purity,  fraternal  love,  virtue,  morality,  ethics,  justice,  and 
righteousness  conferred  upon  mankind  by  Israel's  IJible,  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  briefly  demonstrated  to  what  degree  humanity  is  indebted  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  for  gifts  e<)ually  invaluable,  though  imt  so  generallv 
accredi'ed  to  Judaism  by  the  envy  of  modern  sceptics. 

On  Judcan  soil,  that  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  antiipiity,  (irst 
bloometl  and  flourished  the  lilies  of  actual  culture  and  civilization.  There 
lilossomed  the  bud  of  polite  arts,  of  the  so  nnich  boasted  sciences  of  later 
Greece  and  plagiarizing  Koine.  The  flowers  of  stately  rhetoric,  thrilling 
drama,  cai)tivating  song,  lyric  |)uctry,  fervent  psalmody  and  rlivthmic  |)rose, 
not  to  speak  of  legend  and  fable,  nivth  and  parai)le.  metaphor  and  hvper- 
bole,  wit  and  humor,  sarcasm  and  allegory,  all  throve  and  matured  in  its 
grounds  teeming  witii  many  more  marvels  yet  unrevcaled. 

Can  riato,  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  other  thunderers  of  eloqucn'-e 
Compete  with  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  ICzekiel,  and  other  past  orators 
of  Iiibie  times?  Who  wrote  nobler  history,  Moses,  I,i\  v  or  Herodotus? 
Were  the  dramas  and  trageilies  of  Sophocles,  -Ivschylus,  Kuripides  worthvof 
classilication  with  the  masterpieces  of  realism  and  grand  cosinogonic  con- 
ceptions, furnished  us  in  the  soul-vibrating  account  of  Job's  niartvrdom? 

In  poetry  and  hymnologv  the  harji  of  r)avid  is  tuned  to  sweeter  melodv 
tiian  X'irgil's  .l-jicid  or  Horace's  <  )des.  Strabo's  accur.ite  geographical 
and  ethnological  accounts  are  not  more  thorough  in  detail  than  Scriptural 
narratives  and  the  famous  tenth  chapter  of  (jenesis.  Compare  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle  with  those  jture  gems  of  monition  to  truth,  righteousness  aiul  moral 
chastity  contained  in  the  liook  of  Proverbs,  and  confront  even  the  all-con- 
quering wisdom  of  Socrates  with  Solomonic  sagacity. 

Egvpt  is  accredited  with  far  too  much  ilistinction  in  knowledge  which 
she  never  possessed  in  any  eminent  degree.     Recent  excavations  and  dis- 
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covorics  from  ruins  of  her  ancient  cities,  lon(!  to  corroborate  our  view.  A 
mass  of  inscril)ed  granite,  a  papyrus  roll,  or  a  sarcoplia>,'us,  bear  the  lell- 
lale  message  of  her  standard  in  taste  and  her  proijress  in  art.  "Th'iy 
prove,"  says  an  erudite  coninienlalor,  "that  if  she  was  ever  entitled  to  l)e 
caWcd  ihe  Criuf/e  <>/ Sihiiti;  il  must  have  been  when  science,  owing  to  the 
feebleness  of  infancy,  reipiireil  the  use  of  a  cradle.  Hut  when  science  had 
outgrown  the  appendages  of  bewildering  and  tottering  infancy,  and  had 
reached  mature  I  form  and  strength,  Egypt  was  neither  her  guardian  nor 
her  home.  Many  of  Egypt's  works  of  ail.  for  which  an  antiquity  has  been 
claimed  tliat  would  place  them  anterior  to  David  and  Solomon,  have  been 
shown  to  be  comparatively  modern ;  while  those  confessedly  of  an  earlier 
date,  have  marks  of  an  age  which  may  have  excelled  in  compact  solidity, 
but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  finished  syninietry  or  grace." 

The  Hebrew  Scri|)tures,  not  mere  trickery  of  Eate,  are  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  longevity  and  immortality  of  Judaism.  Eorty,  perhaps  fifty, 
centuries  rest  ui)on  this  venerable  contemporary  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and 
Proy.  'I"he  Hebrew  defied  the  Pharaohs;  with  the  sword  of  Gideon  he 
smote  the  .Midianite;  in  Jephthah,  the  cliildren  of  Ammon.  The  purple 
chariot  Imnds  of  Assyria  went  back  from  his  gates  humbled  and  diminished. 
Habylon,  indeed,  tore  him  from  his  ancient  seats  and  led  him  captive  by 
strange  waters,  but  not  long.  I  le  had  fastened  his  love  upon  the  heights 
of  Zion,  and  like  an  elastic  cord,  that  love  broke  not,  but  only  drew  with 
the  more  force,  as  the  distance  became  great.  When  the  grasp  of  the 
captor  weakened,  that  cord,  uninjured  from  its  long  tension,  drew  back  the 
Hebrew  to  his  former  home.  He  saw  the  Hellenic  flower  bud,  bloom,  and 
wither  upon  the  soil  of  Greece.  He  saw  the  wolf  of  Rome  suckled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  then  prowl  ravenous  for  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  until  paralysis  and  death  laid  hold  upon  its  savage  sinews. 

At  last  Israel  was  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth.  In 
every  kingdom  of  the  modern  world  there  has  been  a  Jewish  element. 
There  are  Hel)rew  clans  in  China,  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
desert  heats  of  Africa.  The  most  powerful  races  have  not  been  able  to 
assimilate  tliem ;  tiie  bitterest  persecution,  so  far  from  exterminating  them, 
has  not  erailicated  a  single  characteristic.  In  mental  and  moral  traits,  in 
form  and  feature  even,  the  Jew  today  is  the  same  as  when  Jerusalem  was 
the  peer  of  Tyre  and  Habylon. 

And  why  not  strive  through  the  coming  ages  in  fraternal  concord  with 
all  the  nations  on  the  globe?  "  Not  theory  but  practice,  deed  not  creed," 
should  be  the  watchword  of  modern  races.  Why  not,  then,  admit  the  scions 
of  the  mother  religion  into  the  throbbing  affections  of  faith? 

It  was  at  Jacob's  historical  well,  that  three  herds  clamored  to  allay  the 
burning  fever  thirst  for  the  water  of  rejuvenating  life.  The  time'y  assistance 
of  the  patriarch  "  Israel,"  with  firm,  unhesitating  force,  removed  the  heavy 
St  ne  resting  upon  its  mouth. 
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Tlnoc  ii'liuioiis,  Jiulaisiii,  Clirihliaiiitv  ami  Islam,  iinliilit'd  ilio  waU'i-  of 
eiili,L{lit(.'niiii.'iit  fnim  tliL-  viri,'in  s|>iini,'  nf  liiilli  and  wt  llicy  an;  di^iiml 
cstianifcd  from  each  other  l)ydi)j,'nialn'  M'paraliMii.  ami  a  librniis  accuinulatioii 
i)f  |)rejli<licc,  which  yd  await  llic  n.'dc'enuiiL;  iliaiii|>i<m  ni  did,  wlm  .shall  Iniil 
far  away  tlic  hoavv  weight  of  j(as.-.iiiii  a'ld  lii^nhy,  n'l  inaliio  aixl  i',i{i>tiMii, 
from  thfliisluriial  slieamsuf  original  truth,  iM|uiiy  and  righlLMUisiicss.  'I'hrce 
religions  and  now  manv  more,  arc  vMlhcrcd  to  examine  and  to  judge  wilh 
the  impartial  scepter  of  Israel's  holiest  endilem  justice  the  merits  of  a 
nation  who  are  as  irrepressible  as  the  elements,  as  unc(>n(|ueral)le  as  reason, 
and  as  immortal  as  the  starry  lirmanu'Ut  of  eternal  hoi)e.  The  scions  of 
many  creeds  arc  convened  at  Chicago's  j'arliamcnl  of  Religions,  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  imbued  with  courage,  elcctrilied  with  the  absorbing  anticipation 
of  dawning  light.  The  hour  has  struck.  \\  dl  the  stone  ol  abuse  a  burden 
brave  Israel  bore  for  countless  centuries  on  ihe  well  of  /rii//i  at  last  be 
shivered  into  mcrcdess  fragments  bv  that  invention  of  ever\-dav  philoso|)hy 
— the  gunpowder  of  nuxlern  war -rational  conviction, antl  linallv  a  blessed 
destiny'.— shall  wc  establish  |)eace  for  all  faiths  and  for  all  mankind? 
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TIIK  CIlAKACrKR  AND  DECiRKE  OK  THE  INSPIRA- 
TION OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

Hy  thk  Kev.  Frank  Skwai.i.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlicrc  is  a  common  consent  among  Christians  that  the  Scriptures  known 
as  tile  Holy  l{il)le  are  divinely  inspired,  tiiat  they  constitute  a  boolt  unlike 
all  other  books,  in  tiiat  they  contain  a  direct  communication  from  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  n\an. 

The  natmx-  and  tlie  degree  of  tiie  inspiration  which  thus  characterizes 
tlie  Hible  can  only  be  learned  from  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
thems'.dves,  since  only  the  divine  can  truly  reveal  the  divine  or  afford  to 
liuman  minds  tiie  means  of  judging  truly  regarding  what  is  divine. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  or  the  Holy  Hible  is  written  in  two  parts,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  interval  of  time  that  transpired  between 
the  writing  of  these  two  parts,  the  Divine  Truth  and  essential  Word  wiiicli 
in  tlie  beginning  was  with  God  and  was  God,  became  incarnate  on  the  earlli 
in  tile  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  Word  made  flesh  and 
dwelling  among  men,  being  himself  "the  true  Light  that  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  |)laced  the  seal  of  divine  authority  upon 
certain  of  the  then  existing  sacred  Scriptures.  He  thus  forever  fixed  the 
tlivine  canon  of  that  portion  of  the  written  Word,  an<l  from  that  portion  wi' 
are  enabled  to  derive  a  criterion  of  judgment  regarding  the  degree  of  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  to  be  attributed  to  those  other  Scriptures  which 
were  to  follow  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  which  conslitulc  the  New 
Testament. 

Ti.  ■  divine  Canon  of  the  Word  in  the  (Jld  Testament  Scriptures  is 
declared  by  our  Lord  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  where  he  says:  "All  things  u\u>{ 
lie  fulfdlcd  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  I'salms,  concerning  me."'  .  .  .  "(3  fools  and  slow  of  heart  lo 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.  .  .  .  .And  beginning  al 
Moses  and  all  the  pro|)liets,  he  exjjounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scri|)ture 
things  concerning  himself." 

The  Scriptures  of  the  ( )ld  Testament,  thus  enumerated  as  testifying  of 
him  and  as  being  fulfilled  in  him,  embrace  two  of  the  three  divisions  inlip 
which  the  Jews  al  that  time  divided  their  sacred  books.  These  books  are 
the  Law  (7o;v///),  or  the  "  l''ive  Hooks  of  Moses,"  so-called,  and  the  I'rophels 
(A'l'biim).  Of  the  books  contained  in  the  third  division  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  known  as  the  Kctitbim,  or  "  Other  Writings,"  our  Lord  recognizes 
but  two;  he  names  l)y  title  "The  I'salms;"  and  in  .Matt.  xxix.  15,  when 
predicting  the  consummation  of  the  age  and  his  own  second  coming,  our 
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Lord  cites  the  propliecy  of  Daniel.  It  is  evident  tluit  our  Lord  was  not 
governed  l)v  Jewish  tra<lition  in  nnniini,'  these  three  classes  of  the  ancient 
hooks  which  were  henceforth  to  i)e  rft;anled  as  esscntiallv  "  The  Word," 
because  ot  having  their  fullilhucnt  in  himself. 

In  the  very  words  nf  Jesus  (Jhrist,  the  Canon  of  the  Woril  is  established 
in  a  two-fold  manner:  First,  intrinsically,  as  includinif  those  books  which 
interiorly  testify  of  him,  and  were  all  to  be  fullilled  in  liini  (I  say  interiorly, 
because  comparatively  few  of  the  |)rop!)ecies  reganlint,'  the  Lord  are  appar- 
ent in  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophecy,  and  liciue,  when  our  Lord  declared 
to  the  disciples  the  fulfillment  of  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  in  himself, 
we  read  that  "He  opened  their  understanding  that  ihey  might  understand 
the  .Scriptures"). 

Secondly,  the  Canon  is  (ixed  specilically  by  our  Lord's  naming  the  books 
which  compose  it  under  the  three  divisions  :  "  '{"he  Law,  the  l'ro|)hels  and 
the  I'salms." 

The  Canon,  in  this  .sense,  comprises  ronsetpiently  :  The  live  books  of 
Moses,  <.r  the  "  law,"  so  called.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  2 
Samuel,  I  and  2  Kings;  or  the  so-called  Eailitr  /'ii'/</iifs ;  the  /.n/tr 
Prophets,  including  the  four  "great"  and  the  twelve  "minor"  |)n>phet>; 
and  finally  the  book  of  I'salms. 

The  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely  :  li/ra,  Nehemiah,  J<»b, 
I'roverbs,  I  and  2  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Ksther,  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Kcclesiastes,  as  well  as  the  so-called  •' .\pocrypha"  —  while  losing  nothing 
of  the  sacredness  hitherto  accorded  to  them,  must  nevertheless  forever  stand 
in  a  category  ap.;rt  from  those  writings  specified  by  our  Lord  as  having  their 
fuhillment  in  himself.  They  are  to  be  regarded  is  books  having  their  origin 
in  the  Word  and  their  inspiration  from  it,  rather  than  as  constituting  a  part 
of  the  Word  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  of  tho.se  books  which  comi)ose  the 
divine  Canon  itself  it  may  be  said  that  they  constii^ite  the  inexhaustible 
.source  of  revelation  and  of  ins|)iration  ;  tl)eir  meaning  lies  not  on  the  surface, 
nor  is  it  confined  to  what  is  local  or  transitory.  As  having  truly  Christ  for 
their  contents  their  real  divinity  lies  in  tliat  spiritual  and  divine  meaning 
which,  whether  apparent  or  not  to  men  in  the  outward  sense,  existed  an<l 
ever  exists  in  the  sight  and  purpo.se  of  God  the  F.ternal  Word,  and  which 
also  is  revealed  to  men  in  the  degree  that  their  understanding  is  opened 
"that  they  may  understand  the  Scriptures."  That  this  inner  testimony  of 
himself  constitutes  the  one  central  criterion  and  seal  of  the  inspiration  and 
authority,  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  Rev.  xix.  lo.  -  "  l'"or  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  the  s|)iril  of  |)r(iphccy  "  ajipears  from  the  words  cjf  Christ  in 
John  v.  4O,  47  :  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  woulil  have  believed  me  ;  for 
he  wrote  of  me.  Hut  if  ye  believed  not  his  writings  Innv  shall  ve  believe 
my  words?  Search  the  Scriptures  .  .  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life;  and  they  are  those  which  testify  of  me."  We  may  regard  therefore  as 
established  tnat  the  source  of  the   divinity  of  the   Hible,  of  its  unity,  and  its 
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ailthiirit\',  cif  diviiu'  :cvfl;itioii  lir.s  in  lia- iiii,'  llir  ( 'liri.st  as  the  ckTlial 
Woril  within  it,  at  once  its  sourcu,  its  inspiiatiim,  its  propliecv,  its  fullill- 
nieiit,  its  i)i)Wt'r  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  men  with  a  knowledge  of  flivine 
and  spiritual  thinj,'s,  to  "convert  the  soul,"  to  "make  wise  the  sini|»le." 

We  next  observe  retfardinij  these  divine  hooks  tliat  i>esides  l)eini{  thus 
set  a|)art  hv  Ohrist,  they  declare  Iheiiisclve-.  to  he  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
the  sense  of   heini,'  actually  sf>ok(ii  /'x  llii'  Lord,  ami   so  as  constitutinv,'   a 


divine  lanifuatfc.     'I'liiis  wc  read   in   Nuinhers  i ; 


The   Lord   spak 


unto 


M 


OSes  Ml  the 


wil 


ilerness  o 


f  Si 


"  and  of  the  i,'i\ini,'  of  the  I)ecaloi;ue  al 
Sinai,  we  read,  I'^xodiis  xx.,  "(iod  spake  all  these  wonls,  sayini(."  -Similar 
language  occurs  lhrou,i{h(jUt  the  books  of  Moses. 

We  turn   now    to  the   New '['olameul,  and   i'p|)lvini,'   to   these  books 
which  in  the  lime  of  Christ   were  vet  unwritten,  criteria  derived    from  those 


books  which  had  received  from    him 


e  seal   o 


f  (I 


ivine   authorilv,  nainelv 


(i)  'I'liat  theviire  words  sjjoken  by  the  Lord  or  t;iveii  by  his  Spirit;  and  (2) 
That  they  testify  of  him,  and  so  have  in  them  eternal  life;  we  tiiid  in  the 
Kol'R  (iosi'Kl.s  either  :  ( I)  The  words  "spoken  unto"  us  bv  our  Lord  him- 
self when  amoni;  men  as  the  Word,  and  of  which  he  savs,  "  the  words 
which  I  speak  unto  vou  they  are  spirit  and  I  hey  are  life;"  (J)  The  acts 
done  by  hini  or  to  him  "that  the  Scriptures  mii,dit  be  fullilled,"  or  (inall\ 
the  words  "called  to  the  remembrance"  of  the  Apustles  and  the  l'!vam;eli>t 
hy  Ihc  Holy  S/'iril  accoiilini;  to  hi-,  promise  to  them  in  John  xiv.  2(1 : 
things  have  I  s|)okeii  unto  you,  beinu  vet  pioeiil  w  ith  you 
forter,  which  is  the  llolv  Spirit,  whom  the  l-'ather  will  send 


I'll 


teach 


vou   al 


thin 


ings 


and   slum   liriiu;   vou  a 


but    the  (dm 
in  my  name,  he 
II    things  to  vour  remem- 


brance whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  I>esi<les  the  Lour  (Jospels,  we 
have  the  testimonv  of  John  the  Uevelalor  that  the  visions  recorded  in  the 
.Apocalypse  were  vouchsafed  to  him  bv  the  Lord  himself,  "being  sent  and 
signilied  by  the  angel  unto  his  servant  Ji.!:n"  ( l\ev.  i.  1 1,  who  further  writes 
of  himself  thus  :  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  011  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet  saving,  I  am  .\lpha  and   ( )mega,  the  I'iist 

and  send  it  unto  ihe 
( iospels  and  to  the 


and   the    Last,  and  what    thou   seest    write    in   a  boo 
seven  churches  which  are  in  .\sia."     (Milv  to  the   I'o 


r. 


of  Keveiatioii  could    one   assume  to   a]>iily  the   words,  written  at  the 


.f  tl 


^pocalyjjse 


and 


ipplvmg    mini 


ediatelv  to   it  : 


If 


iiiv  man 


shall    take   awav  from  the   words   of   the   proi)liecv  of   this  book,  (iod   shall 
take   awav  his    part    out  of   the  liook  of  Life  and  out  of  the  llolv  Citv  and 


fr 


the  t 


lings  w 


hicl 


1  are  written    in    tins  book 


Tl 


le  oilier  books  of  lli 


New  Testament    lake    their  |)lace    in    a  class   with  the  Ktliihini. 


II 


Iglog- 


rapha  of  the  ( )ld   Testament, 


'1 

claim  to  be  llie  I  )ivine  \'i 
dictated  lo  the  sacrei 


I  place  forever  apai 


I  fr 


tl 


lose  oooKS  Willi  li 


ice  speaking  to  man  111  its  own   language     won 


leiiman,  and  l>v  no  means  deiieiu 


lent 


111  or  lesulliiiL; 


from  their  inlelligence  or  volition.      In   llie   norlioii   of   the  liible  which  we 
may  thus  distinguish  preeminently  as  the  "Word  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  there- 
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fore  the  words  tlicmselves  that  arc  iiis|iirc-(l,  and  not  the  men  who  trans- 
mitted them. 

Moreover,  tlie/ery  words  wliich  the  A|)ostIes  and  the  Kvanijelists  them- 
selves heard,  and  the  acts  wliich  they  heheld  and  recorded,  had  a  meaning 
and  content  of  which  they  were  partially  and  in  some  cases  totally  ignorant. 

'I'he  lanmiaije  capahie  of  lieini;  intelligible  to  man  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  of  truth  which  is  inhnite,  must  necessarily  he  the  lan^ 
guagc  of  divinely  composed  parable,  since  parable  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  under  the  figures  of  things  of  earth  and  time. 
In  all  connnunication  of  mind  with  mind  there  nni>t  intervene  a  medium, 
consisting  of  symbolic  forms  intelligible  to  both.  In  ordinary  human  inter- 
course the  language  is  composed  of  such  symbols  as  convey  to  the  brain  of 
the  hearer  all  tho  meaning  that  is  put  into  them  by  the  speaker,  liut  with 
divine  revelation  it  is  different.  Here,  vvliile  the  language  or  .symbol 
must  be  within  the  apprehension  of  the  human  mind,  the  thoughts  put  into 
it  must  infinitely  transcend  the  reach  of  human  thought ;  lor  "  as  the  heaven 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts,"  (Isa  iv.  q),  saith  the  Lord.  The  language  of 
a  divinely  ins|)ire(l  Word  must,  therefore,  be  humanly  intelligible  to  the 
hearer  at  the  same  time  that  it  bears  from  the  divine  speaker  a  content  of 
infinite  truth.  Such  is  the  language  of  Divine  Parable  -  -  the  onlv  language 
in  wliich  a  divine  revelation  nin  be  given,  and  the  only  language  for  which 
|)lenary  verbal  insjjiration  can  be  claimed.  Such  a  language,  it  follows, 
must  not  only  be  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit  when  written,  but  the  verv 
choosing  of  it  must  be  divine,  since  none  but  the  Divine  knows  the  inmost 
meaning  of  any  thing  or  transaction  or  word  introduced  into  the  record. 
The  parable  or  symbol  thus  chosen  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  vesture  in 
which  to  clothe  itself  in  descending  to  man's  ap|)rehension,  may  take  the 
form  of  purely  representative  image  or  allegory,  such  as  our  Lord's  own 
parable  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;"  or  the  form  of  vision  seen  in  the 
spirit,  such  as  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  St.  John  the  Kevelator; 
or  the  form  of  purely  hieroglyphic  history,  such  as  characterized  the  tradi- 
tional legends  or  more  ancient  Wonl  from  which  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  manifestly  taken. 

But  even  the  law  of  God  thus  revealed  in  the  form  of  a  national  consti- 
tution, hierarchy  and  ritual,  was  at  length  made  of  none  effect  through  the 
traditions  of  man,  and  men  "  seeing,  saw  not,  and  hearing,  heard  not,  neither 
did  any  understand  "  Then,  for  the  redemption  of  man  in  this  extremity, 
the  Word  itself  "was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  now  in  the  veil  of 
a  humanity  subject  to  human  temptation  and  suffering,  even  to  the  death 
upon  the  cross. 

Where  man  had  receded  farthest  there'  the  veil  was  thickest  and  the 
divinity  most  hidden,  so  that  the  prophet  cried  :  "  N'erily  thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  thyself,  O  (Jod  of  Israel,  the  Saviour ;"  and  the  dying  Christ 
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H 


sent  forth  the  cry,  "  My  (ind,  wliy  liast  tliou  fdrhakeii  nit-  f"  N'l-i  \va^  ( toil  invir 
so  present  as  in  llint  nionieiit  wlit-n  tliu  worils,  "  It  is  finislied,"  ilccliircil  the 
reiKO  of  Satan  to  he  foruvi-r  i-ndfil,  an<l  all  powtr  in  ln-avcn  mul  on  oaitii 
to  belong  to  the  Klorilieil  ami  ilivinc  hi'inanitv  ol  lix's  ( 'IIKI-^  I .  Iliiis  tht- 
revelation  of  Ijod  in  his  Word  is,  lirsllv,  a  pioi\>s  cif  invnliiiiiin.  or  siictes- 
sive    unveiling^,    to   lie    folli 


il    liv    that    of    an    i-voIiiIk 


m  <ir   Muii'sMxe 


rcvi'aJinK''.    in    accordanci'    with     the    advanceimnt    uf    inankinci    in     Ihi- 
power  of  spiritual  in.siijht  anil  spiritual  livinu;     li>r"(iihMn   Ihat  hath,  shall 


lie  gi^i^'n.  and  from  him  thai  hath  not,  shall   he  taken  awav. 


Ih 


necessary  and  eternal  one  L,'roun<leil  iii  tho  nature  id  lliini<>,  Ihat  on  "all 
the  glory  there  shall  lie  a  covering."  ()id\'  su  can  ihe  iiilinite  he  appre- 
heiuled  and  approached  hy  Ihe  hnile,>and  the  "invisilile  things  id  (Iml 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  he  clearlv  seen,  heini,'  underslood  hv  the 
things  Ihat  are  made."  The  hivine  descends  to  Ihe  phvsical  .ippreheii.-inn 
of  man  in  Ihe  veils  of  nature,  in  die  phenuinena  of  a  world  of  matter  aiM 
lime  and  space  ;  to  his  menial  and  spiritual  apprehensiun   ihe    |)ivine  si.ni- 


irlv  descends 


in  till 


e  adaplalinii  nl  spiritual  truth  Ihrouuh  Ihe  veils 


d  lite 


scripture  and  law  and  relii,'i(ius  rile.      Il  is  thus  an  eslaMished    law   Ihal    ihe 
successive  religious  ages  or  ejiochs  of  man  are  jireclsely  in  accurdaiue   wilh 


the  successive  understandings  ol  the   Word   of  ( iod  as  revealed. 


.\s    I'aul 


so  signilicantly  says,  "  Moses  put  a  veil  upon  his  face  so  that  the  children  of 
Israel  niiglil  not  sleadfaslly  liehold  the  ylorv  of  his  counlenaiue."  "  Hut 
their  minds  were  hlinded  ;   for  until  this  dav  rcmainelh  Ihe  same  veil  uiilakiri 


awav  in  Ihe   reading  of  the  <  thl    'lestament,  which 
Christ,     liut  even  untu  this  d.iv  when  Moses  is   lead   II 
hearts  ; 


1    veil  is  done   awav   in 


le   veil   IS  u 


i|ion  ih 


ilien  lliev  sii  ill  turn  to  the  l.nril,  the  veil  shall  he  taken  awa\-." 
.■\nd  so,  although  the  "  law  was  given  hy  Moses,"  to  he  succeeded  iiv  Ihe 
"  grace  and  truth  which  came  hv  Jesus  C'hrist,"  yet  did  our  Lord  himself 
speak  in  parables,  and  before  the  ascension  |)romised  that  in  a  time  which 
should  vet  come,  he  would  speak  to  them  no  more  as  he  had  hitherto  done, 


in  parab 


but  wouh 


1  sh 


>w  them  "  I 


ilainlv  id  Ihe    {•'ather. 


Thus  the  j)rocessof  the  evolution  of  ihe  Sjiirit  out  of  the  veil  of  the  letter  of 


the  Scripture,  beg 


'un  in  our 


lord' 


lerprelation  of  the  "  Law  for  those 


of  ancient  lime,"  is  a  pmeess  to  whose  liiither  coiilinuaiue  Ihe  Lord  himself 
testifies,    The  letter  of  Scriplun-  is  the  iliUi,!  whieli  everwvheie  proclaims  Ihe 

V 
I 


resence  of  Ihe  Infinite  (I 


with  his  irealure  man.     I'lie  cloud  of  the  Lord's 
ion  ol   divine   truth  lo  the   spiritual 


)resence  is  the  inlinitelv  meniful  adajilati 
needs  of  humanilv.  'Ihe  cloud  of  Ihe  literal  gospel  and  of  the  apostolic 
traditions  of  our  Lord  is  Iriilv  tvpilied  iiv  thai  cloud  which  received  the 
ascending  Christ  out  of  ihe  iniiiiediale  siglil  of  men. 
Wonl  is  the  cloud  in  \\  hid 


lie  same  Idler  i 


d  tht 


1  lie  makes   Known    ills   secoinl 


ioiiiinu   in   power 


and  great  nlory.  in  levealiiiL;  to  the  duirdi  the  iniiei  ami  s|)irilual  meanings 
of  both  the  (  )ld  and  New  reslamenis  of  his  Word.  I'or  ages  the  (,'lirislian 
Church  has  stood  ga/ing  up  into  heaven  in  adoration  of  iiim  whom  the  cloud 


I  1 
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hnH  liiddtrn  from  their  s\n\\U  :iiiil  wlili  ilu'  Irailitliiiis  of  lititnaii  (|c>i{iii;i,  ;iii<l 
llic  \v:irrin)i(  uf  llic  >.i'lii)i>l>  ami  ciitu  ^,  innic  aiiil  inure  ilciix'  has  tlic  rlnuil 
Ih'Coiiu'.  Ill  till-  lliK'kiU'»  III  tilt-  (loud  I  li('liu(i\('>  the  I'liiiri  li  to  IkiIi)  tiu' 
nmrc  fast  its  faith  in  thu  ^''Ty  within  llir  limicl  ;  Ici  yiM'  lucd  In  llic  vnicu  nf 


tliosr  who  s|iiil<('  til  the  nitn  uf  ( i.ililci 


W 


IN  >lani|  \r  Lta/iiit,'  intu  Ikmvcii  f 


'I'liis  saint-  Jt'Mis  wliit'li  i>  taken  liuin  nuii  >hall  so  lunic  in  like  nianinr 


lis    Vf 


lavc  si't'ii   liiiii  Kn; 


anil  III 


i|\  III  it'i'iii,'ni/i'  ill  till'  iiiiliildiiiL;  nl   ilii- 
I  Id  III-  iMTvw  ln-ri-  in 


si'iist-  of  the  Siriptiiri's  in  wliii  li  llic    Inid    |f>iis  is  sit 

his  Word,  its  S|,iril  anil  its  l.ilr,     vriilv  llif  i'iiniint{  of  tin-  Son  of  Man  ai; 


am 


'ill  till-  ilnllils  w 


ith| 


lowi-r  a 


lid  Kr 


cal  udiirN 


Thi'  view  of  ill)'  llililc  and  ils  iii>|iiraliiiii  lliil>  |iii'M'iili'd  is  Ilu-  oiiIn  oni- 
i'iini|)alilil('  with  a  lu-lii'l  in  it  as  a  dixiiii'  in  t  iiiilradisliiu  limi  frmii  a  hiiinaii 
liroilmtiiin.  Asadixim-  tH-alimi,  liUi'  iM-rvliiini'  of  naliiit-,  il  has  in  its  min 
lifillfi  an  inliiiilf  stiiis  ol  ili-i|ni  and  dii|ui  una  ii  in  us,  nachilii,'  ixt-ii  In  the 
diviiii'  wiMluin  ilsrif  fiiini  wliitli  il  lias  |iriii'('t'i|i.'d  ;   uliitli  niianiiius  man  laii 


I'lili'r    into   nioii'   and    mmt.'   ink-riorly   in    liii-   dfu'ii'f 
s|iiritiial  |icrft'i'lion  and  in  s|iirilual  lift-. 


thai 


athaiKis  III 


It 


Is  iioi  iriiiii  man, 


liom  the  Mik'lli^L'iK'i.'  of  am  Mosis.or  I  >aiik'l,iir  Isaiali 


or  John,  that    the   Wonl   of   tiod    toiilaiiis    its  aiilhurity   as  diviiii-. 


Mil 


aiithoritv   must   he  in   the   wonis  llu-mscivus.      If  llii-v  art-  unlike  all   olhi 


wortls  ever   wrillun;    if   thi-v   ha\ia   nit  aiiiiiv;.  \ia,  wnrlds   and 


mcaiiini;,  oiic  vxithin 


III    aiiiivi- 


aiiiilhei,  vvhili-   hiiniui   wnids 


orlds   uf 
all   llii-ir 


mi-aniiiL,' nil   ilu-  surfate  ;   il   lhi\    haw  a  iiu-ssaLii-  whosi-  truth   is  iU'|ieilili-Ml 
u|ioii  nil  siimk'  linn.'  or  einuinslaiK't',  Imt   speaks  In  man   in  all   limes  and 


ik 


'iriimistanees ;    if    lhe\     have   a   \alidilv 


an   aiilhiiiiU'  sell 


dielaled   In   human  sniils,  wliieh   siir\  i\es  the  |>assinv,' nf  eailliK  niniuiinents 


jinwers,    NMiiell 


s|.e^ 


lai 


lUiiaues,   In   all     miii'ls 


In   the 


learned,  siiii|ile  to  Ihe  siiii|ile      il,  in  a  wmd,  these  are  wnrds  that  i'\|ieriein  e 


shows  tli.it   tin  man  cniild   lia\e  wiilleii  fii 


III 


Hell 


11,'eiiee 


nllL,'IIIL;    to 


his  time  or  frniii  the  ex|ieiit'nee  nf  anv  sim,de  hiiinan  smil,  then  ma\'  we  feel 

Is  of  oiii'   liilile  lli.il  whieli  is  diviner  than 


sure  that  we  ni.iv  have  in  Ihe  won 


any  |ienmaii   that    winle   them.      Ilereislli.it    w  liitli  "siieaks  with  aulhoril  v 

spirit 


njit  a> 


th 
ife." 


■|- 


le   Words  that   <  in 


In  man  are 
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le  aullinrsliip  n 


if  the  liilile  and  all  lli.il  ihis  implies  of 
tlivine  aiithniily  In  the  eniiseieiues  nf  iiieii,  are  eniil, lined,  like  the  llamu'  td 
the  Irini  and  riiuminim  on  the  lireast-|ilate  of  Ihe  lliuh  I'riesI,  in  the 
liosom  of  its  own  lanijiiavje,  to  revial  itself  bv  ihe  spirit  to  all  who  will 
"have  an  ear  to  hear."  .So  shall  it  eniitiiiiie  In  iiller  Ihe  "dark  |)aral)les  of 
oltl  wliii'h  we  have  known  and  mir  fathers  have  told  lis,"  and  "  In  show  forth 
to  all  ueneratiiiiis  Ihe  praises  of  the  Lord,"  lieeiuiiiiiu  ever  iimre  anil  iiinie 
translueeiit  willi  the  l;Ioi\'  thai  shines  within  Ihe  elniid  of  the  letter;  anil  so 
shall  the  eliunli  rest,  amid  all  the  conleiiliniis  tli.il  eiiL;aue  tliost'  who  stiidv 
the  .surface  of  revelation,  whelher  in  naliire  or  in  Scripture,  in  the  undis- 
turbed assurance  that  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever." 


Tf 


T 


riiii  sK\'i:.\'rii  day 
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Itv  mi  Kkv.  a.  M.  I.i.wi>,  D.I).,  ui  I'l  \i\i  ii  1 1>,  \.  J. 

Kxpcrioiicf  hliDws  lliiit  tlic  iili-a  of  sacrcil  limc,  ami  liciici'  nf  ilit  wocklv 
i'i'>t-(lay,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  ik-vi'lo|)nH'nt  of  ii'llk;iiin  in  individual 
life  and  in  the  world.  There  is  no  point  on  which  (ft)d  has  more  clearly 
littered  his  verdicts.  When  the  falsehood  which  savs  "  no  dav  is  sacreil  " 
became  remnant  in  the  early  history  of  (lirislianily,  ^|)ililllal  canker  and 
decay  fastened  on  the  church  like  a  deatlly  funv'us.  \\  hen  the  same  false- 
hood ripened  in  the  French  Kevolulion,  (lod  thundered  forth  his  vcnlict  ai^aiii, 
hikfh  aliove  the  smoke  and  din  of  national  suicide.  The  sli^dit  rct^'ard  which 
the  World  pays  to  these  verdicts  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  futile  anti  ruinous. 

'I'he  weekly  rest-day  is  not  an  acciilent  in  human  historv.  It  is  not  a 
superlicial  and  temporary  phenomenon.  It  >prinL,'s  from  llic  inherent  philos- 
ophy of  "time;"  aiicl  from  man's  rcl.ilion  to  ( iod  tliroui;!)  it.  We  i.iniiot 
remove  ourselves  from  lontitiuous  livini;  contact  with  him,  even  thoui,'li  we 
refuse  to  commune  with  him  llirouyh  love  and  obedience.  <  )n  the  other 
hand,  the  lovint(  soul  cannot  hold  cmnmunion  with  (lod  without  this  medium 
of  time ;  and  such  are  the  demands  of  life  on  earth  that  sacred  lime  inu>t  i)e 
iletinite  in  amount,  ami  must  recur  at  deliiiite  perioils.  I'his  is  iloubly  true 
because  men  are  social  beings,  and  social  worsliij)  and  iiniled  .service  are 
essential  factors  in  all  relii,'ions. 

The  idea  of  sacred  time,  in  some  or  in  ni.my  forms,  is  universal.  The 
supreme  expression  of  this  idea  is  lound  in  the  week,  a  divinely  appointed 
cycle  of  lime,  measured,  idenlilied  aii<l  i>reserve(l  bv  the  Sabballi.  The  weekly 
rest-day  ami  the  week  are  the  special  represi'iilatives  of  <  lod  ;  nolo!  cre- 
ation sim|>ly,  but  of  the  I'niversal  I'atlier,  ('realor.  Helper  and  l\e<lecmer; 
the  All  in  All  ;  the  i'lver  livim,'  and  l'".ver  loviiii,;  ( )ne. 

Lan^'naife  is  embalmed  thouijhi.  It  nives  uneiriny  leslimonv  comeiii- 
ini;  the  habits  and  practices  of  men  in  all  av'es.  I'liclcr  lliis  univer>al 
law  of  pliilolot!\  Ihc  idenlilv  of  iIk-  week,  in  its  present  order,  in  placed 
bevoiiil  i|ue>tion.  .\  table  of  ila\>  ciiebdlv  piepaird  lis  I  >r.  \\  .  \l.  lones, 
of  London,  assisted  bv  other  cinineiil  m  liolais,  sliow>  tli.il  lluweek,  as  we 
now  have  it,  exists  in  all  the  princijial  lan,i.;u.i^es  and  dialects  of  the  world. 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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This  philological  chain  encircles  the  globe,  includes  all  races  of  men,  and 
covers  the  entire  historic  period.  It  |)r(>ves  that  infinite  wisdom  provided, 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  order  of  crea- 
tion, the  weekly  rest-day,  hy  which  alone  the  universal  week  is  measured. 
The  Sabbath  and  the  week  have  thus  a  supreme  value  in  all  human  affairs. 
Hut  this  value  is  fundamentally  and  preeminently  religious.  When  men  give 
the  Sabbath  to  rest,  because  it  is  God's  day,  because  of  reverence  for  him, 
and  that  they  may  commune  with  him,  all  their  highest  interests  arc  served. 
Spiritual  intercourse  and  ac(|uaintance  with  God  are  the  first  and  supreme 
result.  Worshi])  and  religious  instruction  follow.  Under  the  behest  of 
religion,  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  its  cares  and  perplexities,  are  really  set 
aside,  not  simply  refrained  from.  Sacre^l  hours  are  God's  enfolding  |)ies- 
ence,  lifting  the  soul  and  holding  it  in  heavenly  converse.  All  that  is  holiest 
and  best  springs  into  life  and  develops  into  beauty,  when  men  realize  that 
God  is  constantly  near  them.  The  sense  of  perscmal  obligation,  awakened 
by  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence,  lies  at  the  f(}undati()n  of  religious 
life  and  of  worship.  God's  day  is  a  perfect  symbol  of  his  presence;  of  his 
enfolding  and  redeeming  love. 

An  adequate  conception  of  the  prol)lems  which  surround  the  Sabbath 
question  will  not  be  obtained  unless  we  consider  some  things  which  prevent 
these  higher  views  from  being  adopted.  First  among  hindrances  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  duration  as  an  attribute  of  (iod,  and  hence  the  Sabbath 
and  the  week  as  necessary  parts  of  the  divine  and  everlasting  order  of 
things,  'i'hc  absence  of  this  higher  conce|)tion  is  the  source  of  the  present 
witle-spiead  non-religious  holidayism,  with  its  long  catalogue  of  evils  ; 
evils  wiiich  ijerjietuate  the  falsehood,  "I^et  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die." 

Another  great  hindrance  is  inter|)osed  when  men  eni|)hasize  and  exalt 
the  importance  of  physical  rest,  as  the  reason  f.)r  maintaining  Sabbath 
observance.  This  is  done  because  the  divine  element  is  unrecognized,  and 
in  turn  the  divine  element  is  obscured  in  proportion  as  jjlivsical  rest  is 
crowded  to  the  front.  This  reverses  the  true  order.  It  places  the  lowest, 
highest.  It  exalts  the  material  and  temporary  above  the  spirittial  and  eter- 
nal. \\  hen  the  physical  needs  are  matle  i)romiiient,  the  spiritual  perceptions 
are  benumbed  and  clouded. 

Another  decided  hindrance  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  element  in 
the  weekly  rest-day  is  reliance  on  the  civil  law  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
observance.  This  point  is  worthy  of  far  more  ci'.reful  and  scientific  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  ivceived.  The  vital  divine  eleinei\t  in  the  weekly 
rest-day  is  eliminated  when  il  is  made  a  "civil  iiislitiition."  The  verdict  of 
history  on  this  |>iiiiii  is  iiiiiiii;>laiiable,  uniform  and  imiicrative.  Any  argu- 
ineiil  is  (leceptiye  and  deslnutive,  if  il  places  the  rest-day  dii  a  par  with 
those  civil  institutions  that  spring  from  the  relations  wliicli  men  sustain  to 
each  other  in  organized  society.     No  weekly  rest-day  has  ever  been  relig- 
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ioiisly  or  sacrc<llv  kc|>l,  iiiiiler  llif  iUilliDrily  i)f  the  civil  l:uv  alone.  WluMi 
consiicni'c,  s|iriiii{iim  Inmi  tlic  ivcoiiiiilioii  of  iIk'  divine  i-lcnicnl.  i.s  wanl- 
iny,  notliin^,'  liiiiluT  than  liolidavisni  can  lie  readied. 

Another  of  the  higher  elements  which  enter  into  Ihe  weekly  rest-dav 
must  he  noticed  here.  The  Sahhath  is  the  prophecy  of  everlasting  and  per- 
fected rest  in  (he  life  to  come.  Karthly  Sabbaths  are  the  type  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  rest.  I  fence  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  sacred  because 
its  observance  is  connnanded.  Its  observance  is  commanded  because  it  is 
intrinsicallv  sacred.  It  was  not  created  at  Sinai,  but  Sinai  was  made  glori- 
ous by  the  presence  of  Mini  from  whom  time  and  eternity  proceed,  and  who 
there  reannounced  this  representative  of  Himself,  and  of  His  continued 
presence  among  men. 

Real  Sabbathism  cannot  be  obtained  on  any  ground  lower  than  relig- 
ious and  s)>iritual  rest.  So  long  as  men  think  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  temporary 
institution,  belonging  to  one  "dispensation"  or  to  one  people,  the  higher 
conception  will  not  be  reached,  even  in  theory,  much  less  in  fact.  Men 
must  also  rise  above  the  idea  that  legislation,  divine  or  human,  creates  or 
can  preserve  the  Sabbath,  'i'hey  must  rather  learn  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things ;  as  essential  an  element  of  true  religion 
as  the  sun  is  of  the  solar  .system.  And  since  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  is 
fundamentally  religious,  all  considerations  as  to  authority,  manner  of  observ- 
ance and  future  character,  must  be  remanded  to  the  realm  of  religion. 
Conscientious  regard  for  it  as  divinely  ordained,  sacred  to  (lod,  and  there- 
fore laden  with  blessings  for  men.  is  the  only  basis  for  its  continuance.  It 
is  not  an  element  in  ceremonialism,  to  be  performed  for  sake  of  a  ritual. 
It  is  not  part  of  a  "legal  system  "  to  be  obeyed  under  fear  of  punishment, 
nor  is  it  to  be  kept  as  a  ground  of  salvation.  It  is  not  a  passing  feature  of 
eccleaiasticism,  to  be  or  not  to  be  as  men  may  chance  to  ordain.  Further- 
more and  preeminently,  it  is  not  a  civil  institution  to  be  enforced  by  penal- 
ties enjoined  by  human  jurisprudence.  It  rises  far  above  all  these.  It 
reaches  deeper  than  any  of  these.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  relation 
which  God's  immortal  children  sustain  to  him,  within  time,  and  throughout 
eternity. 


I 


rUH    CATHOLIC    CIll'KCII     AND 

JU)M). 


riiK  marria(;k 


l>v  ri<(ii\  Makiin  J.  NNaih;,  ok  Iowa. 

Upon  the  tficat  (iiR'stion  of  niiirriavcc'  and  tlie  effect  of  the  marriage 
hiiiul,  as  upon  all  other  (|uestions  involvinijnioral  and  social  duties  and  ohli- 
1,'alions,  the  Catholic  Church  speaks  with  an  unfalterini,'  voice. 

"  What  therefore  CiM  hath  joined  touellier  let  no  man  put  asunder," 
has  been  adopted  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  Jhrouv'h  the  dark- 
ness and  the  li,i,'l't.  t'"-'  successes  and  reverses  of  t'hristian  civilization,  tiiese 
sacred  woids  have  lieen  breathed  down  tiirouuh  tiie  ages,  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion upon  individuals  and  upon  societv. 

Divinelv  iiistiluted  in  Ih  .  bei^iiniini,',  marriage  tlirouiihout  all  the  aijes 
before  the  Christian  era  was  a  rccoyni/ed  institution  ainonij  the  children  of 
men.  In  the  chaos  incident  to  the  moral  darkness  which  preceded  the 
dawn,  it  is  true  that  it  lost  nnich  of  its  sanctitv.  but  when  the  I.iLiht  came, 
tliat  divine  institution  was  aijain  im|iresse<l  with  the  seal  of  1  )ivinitv,  and 
was  honored  bv  l)eini;  elevated  to  the  diunilv  of  a  sacr.itncni. 

The  teachini,'  of  the  Catholic  Church  is.  therefort',  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  that  true  marriage  properlv  entered  into  bv  competent  |>crsons 
is  of  a  three-fold  nature  a  idiitract  between  the  persons  joined  in  wedlock, 
a  contract  between  the  persons  joined  in  wedlock  and  societv  -the  stale, 
and  a  solemn  compact  between  the  contracting  parties  and  (loil.  The  dif- 
ference which  is  seen  between  this  view  of  niarriavje  and  the  civil  concep- 
tion of  marriage  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  onlv  recoirni/ed  I'lements  are  the 
personal  obliiiation  one  to  the  other,  and  the  joint  and  several  oblii,'atioii  to 
the  state.  The  most  libeial  will  not  claim  that  niarriaue  is  a  mere  contract 
of  the  ])arties. 

The  civil  law  teaches  that  bv  marriatfe  each  party  assumes  certain  duties 
and  responsibilities  toward  the  other,  both  parties  assume  certain  duties  and 
res|)onsibilities  toward  society,  and  societv  in  turn  assumes  certain  duties 
toward  the  family  relation  newlv  established.  I  .aw>  are  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  various  duties  and  the  [notectioii  c,f  these  rights.  .\nd  while 
a  state  >;uards  the  individuals  ami  jnotects  their  rii;hts,  she  is  jealous  of  her 
own. 

One  of  the  duties  assumed  bv  the  eontractinif  parties  is  that  they  shall 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  mainlainini,'  their  family  in  |>eace  with 
their  fellow-men,  and  so  educatini,'  their  children  as  to  make  them  good  citi- 
zens    g 1  members  of  st)cietv. 

(-Mpyriulil,  iS.n.l.v.1.  11.  I!. 
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It  is  well  sullied  ill  Dur  iiiiis|Htiili'iu?i'  lliat  llu- cuiitiMolinL,' iinrlics  ciiiiiKit 
l)V  iiiiilual  CDiisL'iil  (li.s.cilvu  111!.'  ni;ii  ii;it,'i'  liiiiid  Hiilhis  il  ililYfi-.s  fiDiii  Ijic  ordi- 
iiarv  colli  rail),  lnil  llial  in  onlcr  In  sl'vit  lli^'  union  llii'  other  parlv  lo  llic  con- 
tract must  l)c  c(Misiillcd  in  oilier  words,  the  state  must  consent.  I'lie  Cath- 
olic Church  jjocs  a  step  further  and  holds  that  ( iod  is  a  ])aity  to  the  contract, 
and  that  even  with  the  consent  .if  the  state  expressed  l)v  the  decrees  of  her 
courts,  the  sacred  tie  cannot  be  severed,  hut  that  it  is  i)inding  until  dissolved 
by  the  solemn  decree  of  (!od— which  is  death. 

The  church  points  to  the  words  of  (Iod  himself ;  she  points  to  niarria>,'e 
which  from  its  very  nature  must  be  indissoluble,  and  she  points  to  societv  and 
tlie  intimate  relation  which  marriage  bears  to  it,  and  she  savs,  "  Marriage  is 
not  alone  of  this  earth,  but  it  is  ilso  of  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
is  of  this  earth,  let  earthly  courts  govern  and  control ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  of 
a  higlier  power,  let  that  higher  |)ower  speak." 

To  the  (Jatholic  Church  marriage  is  something  holy.  "For  this  cnu.se 
shall  man  leave  father  and  m :)thcr  and  cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  is  to  her  a 
solemn  compact  for  life  -a  compact  which,  when  once  validly  made  and  con- 
summated bv  competent  parties,  cannot  be  completely  dis.solved  by  judge,  by 
priest,  bv  bishop,  nor  by  pope;  by  none  can  it  be  dissolved  save  him  who 
created  the  sacred  relation — (Jod  himself. 

Manv  erroneously  believe  that  the  pope  grants  divorces,  but  in  the  almo:;t 
nineteen  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church,  the  first  <lecree  of  divorce  has 
yet  to  come  from  Rome.  On  the  contrary  the  sacred  pontiffs  have  stood  a 
wall  of  brass  in  every  age  against  the  violation  of  the  marriage  bond.  Ilis- 
t(>rv  speaks  of  the  manv  instances  where  the  laws  of  Christian  marriage  were 
sought  to  l)e  set  aside  by  those  high  in  power,  and  the  brightest  |)ages  in  the 
history  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  are  those  whicli  tell  of  the  patient  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  withstood  entreaty,  threats,_and  even  torture  in  defend- 
ing the  sanctity  of  marriage.  They  have  been  no  respecter  of  |)ersons;  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  prince  and  peasant  seeking  an  absolute  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  bond,  the  same  answer  has  been  made. 

From  the  throne  have  come  first  entreaties,  (hen  threats,  and  these  being 
unavailing,  even  armies  have  been  sent.  Rome  lias  been  besieged,  priests 
and  people  maltreated,  cliurciies  desecrated,  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  Cliris- 
tianitv,  torn  to  the  ground,  the  pope  imprisoned  and  forced  to  endure  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  above  the  din  of  battle,  out  from  the  dust  of  destruction,  from 
the  prison  door,  above  the  noise  of  the  ola.iklng  chains,  has  ever  been  heard 
coming  from  the  ((uivering  lips  of  the  pontiff,  "What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

"  If  the  popes,"  savs  the  I'rotestant  writer  Von  Midler,  "could  hold  up 
no  other  merit  than  that  which  they  gained  by  protecting  monogamy  against 
the  brutal  lusts  of  those  in  power,  notwithstanding  bribes,  threats,  and  perse- 
cutions, that  alone  would  render  them  immortal  for  all  future  ages." 

The  church  is  condeinnad  by  those  who  know  not,  for  compelling  per- 
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sons  will)  hiivo  cntcicil  the  marriage  state,  to  live  tnnollicr  rf),'anllcss  nf  the 
faults  of  one  or  llic  other.  This  is  an  error ;  the  clinrch  teaches  lliat  man 
mil  wife  shoiiid  live  toijetlier  -slie  imposes  ii|ion  hiishaiul  and  wife  tlie 
.solemn  duties  of  sharini,'  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  other;  but  she  by 
no  word  holds  virtue  chained  in  the  Kras|>  of  vice,  nor  compels  the  .sober 
wife  to  submit  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  a  drunken  Inisband.  The  object 
of  her  teaching's  is  to  promote  virtue,  and  when  contact  longer  breeds  vice 
-when  a  soul,  wli(5ther  it  be  of  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  or  child,  is  in  danger 
—  where  the  bodv,  the  casket  of  the  soul,  is  in  <lani,'er  of  seiious  injury,  she 
not  only  permits,  but  advises  her  children  to  live  separate  and  a|)art.  And 
in  such  C'lses  she  i>ermits  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  interpose  between 
husband  and  wife  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  strong.  Kxercising  no  civil 
authority,  she  permits  her  children,  in  the  |)roper  case,  to  .seek  the  solace  of 
the  law,  and,  bv  proper  decree  in  the  civil  courts,  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
vice,  wrong  and  injustice.  Hut  to  her  the  divorce  ab.solute  of  the  civil 
courts,  is  of  no  more  effect,  except  as  it  affects  civil  rights,  than  the  divorce 
a  Hicnsa  <•/  thoni.  In  hereves  the  mystical  bond  of  marriage  is  ever  existing 
until  "death  does  them  part.'' 

So  that,  while  civil  divorces  are  permitted  in  cases  where  the  facts  jus- 
tify a  separation,  neither  i)arty  can,  while  the  other  lives,  enter  into  another 
valid  marriage.  The  church  therefore  admonishes  those  who  are  about  to 
marrv,  to  consider  well  the  step  they  are  about  to  take  ;  she  throws  about 
them  such  protection  as  she  can  by  ie(|i!iriiig  the  "publication  of  the  bans" 
in  order  to  |)revent  secret  marriages,  and  to  circumvent  the  scheme  of  any 
adventurer  or  other  unworthv  person,  who  by  .secret  marriage  would  pollute 
innocence  and  ruin  a  voung  life. 

It  is  liberty  of  remarriage  after  divorce  which  encourages  divorce.  We 
know  that  in  the  marital  relations  differences  arise  which  seem  to  point  to 
separation  as  the  oiilv  reinedv.  We  know  that  the  wrongs  of  one  may  be 
such  that  common  luimanitv  dictates  that  the  othe.-  lie  freed  from  the  bonds 
which  have  become  unbearable.  We  may  even  admit  what  is  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  divorce,  that  it  seems  in  one  sense  to  be  an  injustice  to  com- 
pel the  innocent  to  remain  unmarried  after  divorce,  because  of  the  wrcmgs 
of  the  wicked;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  laws  cannot  be  framed  to  suit 
the  individual  case.  Laws  and  rules  of  life  must  be  enacted  with  a  view  to 
the  common  good  of  humanitv  at  large.  An  individual  case  of  apparent 
injustice  arising  from  a  law  is  no  argument  against  'ts  prf)priety.  It  is  said 
that  such  a  rule  destroys  intlividual  liberty;  but  no,  the  contract  to  be  bind- 
ing must  in  the  first  instance  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties.  If  it  is 
under.sj;ood  that  the  bond  is  to  remain  unbroken  during  life,  it  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  which  consent  is  given. 

Hut  it  is  said,  one  of  the  parties  has  broken  his  vow— the  other  is  not 
bound;  but  we  say,  society,  the  state,  (iod,  has  not  violated  the  contract, 
and  it  is  still  in  force  until  all  agree  to  a  dissohition. 
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As  a  iiiiitliT  of  fact  in  actual  life,  il  is  not  llic  iiiiinci-nt  or  wrunifud  one 
who  iisiiallv  Mi'kh  ic  MKiiriaiji' ;  on  llu' ccmliarv.  it  Lstlic  one  «  iiolias  viulatcil 
tlic  must  .solemn  oliliifations,  wlm  lias  lrani|(li'<l  ii|iiin  liulil.  Innkcii  iIk'  heart 
of  innoeeiue,  and  li\'  iiis  own  ail.s  forced  the  other  pailv  to  the  divorce  court 
for  protection  of  life  and  iioiior.  In  many  cases  it  is  appaieiit  that  the 
wrongs  liave  lieen  indicted  with  the  |iin|)ise  of  forcint;  a  separation  and  con- 
sequent divorce  in  oriler  to  enalile  the  wrongdoer  ai;ain  to  take  the  vows  of 
inarriai,'e,  to  he  in  turn  violated  as  whim  or  passion  may  dictate. 

The  wroni,'-doer,  free  from  the  honds  of  niatrinionv,  free  from  liie  care 
of  children     for  it  is  to  the  innocent  parly  their  custody  is  ifiven  i)y  the  court 

free  even  from  the  ohlii,'ation   to  support  in   most  cases,  goes  out  into 

SHciety  a  threatening  iilight  to  innocence  and  purity. 

It  is  this  condition  that  encourages  iiastv  marriage.  .\s  the  svstem  ha.s 
grown,  there  has  heen  develoj)ing  its  correlative,  tiie  Matrimcuiial  Hureau, 
througli  the  operations  of  which  wives  and  hushands  are  taken  on  trial,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  they  prove  unsuitahle,  the  divorce  courts  are  open  to 
declare  their  relations  at  an  end  and  permit  tliem  to  go  forth  to  cast  another 
line  in  the  matrimonial  sea.  Oh,  shades  of  tiie  (Christian  founders  of  this 
Christian  land  I  didst  thou  ever  foresee  this  threatening  evil  ?  Oh,  men  and 
women  of  to-dav,  st<ip  and  consider  ere  il  is  too  late  1 

Kminent  men  who  have  made  a  studv  of  cause  and  effect  in  marital 
dilhcullies,  assert  that  indissoiuhility  in  the  sense  that  re-marriage  after  sep- 
aration he  not  |>ermilted,  is  the  only  sa'  guard  of  niarriagi\  That  eminent 
legal  scholar,  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  ii  a  note  to  his  edition  of  HIackstone's 
Commentaries,  says:  "It  is  no  less  truly  than  heautifullv  said  hy  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  I'",vans  vs.  I-'.vans,  '  that  though  in  particular  cases  the 
repugnance  of  the  law  to  dissolve  the  ohiigation  of  matrimonial  co-h.ahita- 
tion  may  operate  with  great  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  il  must  he  care- 
fullv  rememhered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured 
l)V  its  indissoiuhility.'  When  |)eople  understand  thai  they  must  live  together 
except  for  a  few  reasons  known  to  the  law,  thev  learn  to  soften  hv  mutual 
acconinu)dation  that  yoke  which  they  know  they  cannot  shake  off;  they 
become  good  hushands  and  good  wives  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
hands anil  wives,  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in  leaching  the  duties 
which  il  imposes.  If  il  were  once  understood  thai  upon  mutual  disgust, 
married  persons  might  he  legally  se])araied,  many  couples  who  riow  pass 
through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to  their  common 
offspring,  and  to  the  nic>ral  order  of  civil  society,  might  have  heen  at  this 
moment  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  unkindness,  in  a  state  of  estrangement 
from  their  common  offspring,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  licentious  and  unre- 
strained immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  happiness  (jf 
some  individuals  must  he  sacrificed  to  the  greater  and  more  general  good." 

Ciihhon,  after  speaking  of  the  loose  system  of  <livorc(;  among  the 
Romans,  adds:     "A   specious  theor)  is  confuted  hy  this  free  and  perfect 
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ex iKTiiiii'iit,  wliicli  (li'incitisl tail's  lliat  (lie  lilu-rlv  nl  divorce  dots  iiol  I'oii- 
triliult-  to  li:i|i|>iiic>s  and  viiliic." 

Wlint  can  lie  more  iiniviiuiiit;  lliaii  the  \voiil>  of  lli.it  iniliiitil  >lalis- 
mail  and  scholar,  I\l.  lion.  William  !•!.  ( Jladstonc,  w  lio  in  atiswci  to  the 
(|ucsti()n  "Oti^dit  divorced  people  lie  allowed  lo  marr\-  under  aiiviircitm- 
stances?"  replies:  "The  second  <|iieslion  ileais  willi  what  mav  he  called 
divorce  proper.  It  resolves  itself  into  the  lawfulness  or  iinl.iwfiilness  of 
reniarriat,'e,  and  the  answer  appears  to  me  to  he  that  re-marriavfe  is  not 
adniissil)le  under  anv  circumstances  or  conditions  whatsoever.  Not  that  the 
<lifliculties  arising,'  from  iiicoiii,'riious  marriaije  are  to  he  either  denied  or 
extenuated.  They  are  insohihle.  Itiit  the  reiiiedv  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
These  swt'epinjs'  statements  oui;ht,  I  am, aware,  to  he  supported  hv  rca.son- 
ini,'  and  detail,  which  space  does  not  permit,  and  which  I  am  not  (jiialilied 
adefjuately  to  supply.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  such  reasoiiim,'  niitjht  fail 
under  the  followini,'  heads  :  That  mirriai^e  is  essentially  a  contract  for 
life,  and  only  expires  wlieii  life  itself  exi)ires.  That  t'lirislian  marriaije 
involves  a  vow  before  tJod.  That  no  authority  has  heen  ^'veii  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  cancel  such  a  vow.  I'hat  it  lies  hevoiid  the  province  of  the 
civil  Ie,t;islature,  which,  from  the  necessitv  of  things,  has  a  veto  jiower  within 
the  limits  of  reason  upon  the  niakini;  of  it,  hut  has  no  competency  to  annul 
it  when  once  made.  That  accordinvf  to  the  laws  of  just  interpretation, 
re-marriage  is  forhidden  by  the  text  ol  llolv  S(rl|)lure."  .\nd  again  he 
adds  : 

"While  divorce  of  anv  kind  impairs  the  iutegritv  of  the  familv,  divorce 
with  re-marriage  destroys  it  root  ;ind  i)raiich.  I'iie  |)are!ital  and  conjugal 
relations  are  'joined  together'  i)v  ihe  hand  of  the  .Mmightv,  no  less  than  the 
persons  united  bv  the  marriage  tie  to  one  another.  Marriage  contemplates 
not  only  an  absolute  identity  of  interests  and  affections,  but  also  the  creation 
(jf  new,  joint  and  independent  obligations,  stretching  into  the  future  and 
limited  only  by  the  stroke  of  death.  These  obligations  where  divorce  proper 
is  in  force,  lose  all  community,  and  the  obedience  reciprocal  to  them  is  dis- 
located and  destroyed." 

'I'hus  it  is  seen  that  the  most  eminent  minds  of  different  ages  regard 
marriage  as  indissoliif)le,  not  from  religious  considerations  alotie,  but  because 
the  best  interests  of  society  demand  it. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  teaching. 
Upon  the  tablets  of  the  world's  story  it  is  written  that  as  divorce  has  increased 
in  a  nation,  that  nation  has  fallen  lower  and  lower  until  her  loftiest  monu- 
ments crumbled  in  the  dust.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  the  shattered  ties 
of  statehood  were  luetigured  in  the  broken  ties  of  home  life  made  ])ossible 
by  divorce  laws,  the  conception  of  which  was  in  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Gibbon  tells  us  that  "passion,  interest  or  caprice  suggested  dailv 
motives  for  the  dissolutir)n  fif  marriage;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter, 
Ihe   mandate    of    a    freerlman   declared  the  separation  :    the    most    lender 
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fif  liiiniiin  cDiiiiLcliDiis  was  (lc'i,'ra(lL'il  to  a  (laiisicnt  suciuty  of  prolit  nr 
l>lcaMiic." 

And  <  Ml,  wlial  a  vital  Milijucl  i>  this  fur  iiiii>iik'raticiii  in  IIr'si'  times  when 
the  freciueiicv  of  divorce  in  this  hind  of  progress  is  l)econ)ini{  aiarniiii^  — 
llneateniim  as  it  does,  llie  very  fotniihitioii  of  society  I  'i'oo  nianv  seem  to 
for^'et  tiiat  society  (hies  not  exist  except  in  llie  individuals  thai  compose  it. 
'I'lie  slate  is  virtuous  or  lackin,i{  in  virtue  as  the  individual  elements  -the 
l)e<iple  are  virtuous  or  otherwise.  Individuals  are  virtuous  or  otherwise  as 
the  liome  from  which  they  came  is  the  seal  of  virtue  rir  tlie  den  of  vice. 
Hence,  the  home  is  the  foinidation  of  societv,  from  wliich  must  ijo  forth  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world. 

Divorce  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  home;  it  is  a  keen  sword  which 
severs  every  iiome  tie  ;  it  is  a  demon  with  cloven  hoof  which  stamps  out 
every  vesti,i,'e  of  home  life. 

What  do  the  people  think  of  tiu-  record  for  the  twenty  years  prior 
to  i8S6  (the  latest  complete  statistics)  of  ,^28,716  divorces  in  the  United 
States  ?  Over  ?2S,ooo  homes  destroyed  and  eliminated  forever  as  component 
factors  in  civilization  I 

Hut  lliis  is  not  the  worst.  In  1867  there  were  0.0.^7-  In  1886  there 
were  25,5.^5  <livorces,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent,  -an  increase  more  than 
twice  as  j^'real  as  the  j,'rowth  in  |)opulation,  and  representing  a  ratio  to  mar- 
riajfe  of  as  high  as  one  to  nine.  To  the  person  whose  daily  pajjer  brings  in 
glowing  headlines  the  story  <if  marital  infelicity,  told  to  the  public  in  the 
divorce  courts  of  the  country,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  number  of 
divorces  have  not  decreased  since  1886. 

How  long  can  society  stand  liiis  drain  ujjon  its  resources  ?  How  long 
can  the  patriotic  .\merican  people  see  witli  composure  the  divorce  courts  of 
the  land  severing  husband  and  wife,  driving  one  or  the  other  to  the  asylum 
or  the  grave,  and  driving  helpless  and  innocent  children  fiod  knows 
where. 

Does  it  not  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  to  find  new  states  allowing 
divorce  upon  a  residence  of  six  or  even  three  months,  with  other  conditions 
so  easy  that  there  are  attracted  to  their  borders  hundreds  aye,  thousands — of 
divorce  seekers  not  only  from  our  own  land,  but  inviting  from  foreign  lands 
its  decaying  nobility  whose  lives  are  such  that  in  their  own  country  the 
courts  will  not  grant  them  relief  ?  And  is  it  not  a  serious  condition  when  a 
new  state  will  be  boldly  put  forth  as  the  Mecca  of  dissatisfied  husbands  and 
wives  in  order  that  they  may  spend  their  money  in  procuring  a  divorce 
within  its  borders,  that  their  wealth  may  add  to  the  general  prosperity  ?  God 
help  the  state  whose  material  progress  is  based  upon  the  money  spent  by 
non-resident  applicants  for  legal  separation  from  husl)and  or  wife  ! 

The  provisions  of  the  different  states  regarding  divorce,  and  the  causes 
for  which  the  same  can  i)e  granted,  are  greatly  at  variance.  So  that  those 
who  cannot  establish   a  case   in   the  state   of  their  residence,  can  readily 
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ac<|tiirc  ii  rusideiicL-  iii  sonic  i>ilu-r  .slalo,  and  (litis  reach  the  desireil  end. 
'I'hi'  wanl  i>f  iiiiiforinilv  in  our  laws  ii|>iiii  this  sulijuct  is  the  canst;  for  iinicli 
iif  the  Iraud  |)cr|)ctratcd,  and  the  perjury  cninniitted  in  estalilishing  a  resi 
dcnce  uini  fiirnishinvr  the  necessary  prools  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree.  If 
we  look  lor  lliu  i  aiises  which  produce  the  dcplorahle  condition  existiiiL,',  wv 
liiid  that  they  arc  legion;  hut  far  ahove  all  other  causes  we  find  divorce 
itself  breeding  divorce,  and  wc  iiiul  public  sentiment  upholding;,  ornt  least 
pcrmittini;  existing,'  conditions. 

What  is  the  remedy.''  As  a  liiat  step  strike  fnini  the  statute  books  all 
of  the  provisions  perinillin^;  divorce  for  inaile(|uate  caii.ses.  Ue<|uire  that  all 
pctitioiieis  for  divorce  be  /'('//(/  /,'i/r  residents  of  the  state  in  which  the  action 
is  commenced  ft)r  a  periml  of  at  least  two  years  pieccdini!  the  ajiplication. 
Ueijuire  personal  service  unless  the  petitioner  can  show  by  competent  evi- 
dence that  such  service  is  impossible,  and  when  service  is  made  by  publica- 
tion, the  defendant  should  have  a  reasonable  time,  even  after  the  decree,  in 
which  to  ap|)ly  for  a  re-hearini,'.  'I'hese  changes  should  come  from  the  legis- 
lature, iiul  what  is  needed  even  more  than  legislation,  is  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a  lev;islature  should  permit 
persons  who  have  resided  in  the  state  but  a  few  months  to  seek  relief  in  the 
courts;  but  it  is  sntiii/ii/ons  to  see  a  temporary  residence,  jjublicly  known  to 
be  adopted  fiu'  the  sole  |)urp(ise  of  piociirini,'  a  divorce,  treated  with  all 
judicial  diitnity  as  beini;  a  i;ood-faith  residence  rei|uired  bv  the  statute. 

These  changes  can  be  brought  about  onlv  bv  the  people  themselves  - 
by  creating  and  mainlaiiiiiig  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will  force  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  courts  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  tlit^  overwhelming  importimce 
of  this  great  (|uestion.  l.iws,  tobe  effectual,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
public  sentiment.  Those  that  are  not  sustained  bv  the  approval  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  will  fail  of  enforcement.  'Therefore  the  crying  need 
of  the  hour  is  a  heulthy,  active,  aggressive  public  sentiment.  Public  senti- 
ment is  the  life  current  of  society;  it  affects  individual  action  in  private 
life  ;  it  enters  the  jury  box  in  our  civil  courts  ;  it  whispers  to  juilges  upon 
the  bench  ;  it  stalks  boldly  into  the  halls  of  legislation -both  staie  and 
national. 

I'ublic  opinion  icaches  the  national  coiiscieiue,  and  it  is  this  conscience 
that  must  be  reached,  must  be  (|uickencd,  must  be  brought  into  more 
active  operation  for  the  public  good. 

'The  divorce  laws  aiul  their  a<lministralion  being  corrected,  we  need 
more  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  states  concerning  the  dutv  of  the  hus- 
band to  support  his  wife  and  family. 

'The  stale  should  |uovide  suitable  hospitals  or  places  nf  rebuni  for 
driinkanls.  Treatment  should  be  pmvidetl  lonking  toward  a  cure,  and 
where  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  cure  is  |)ossible.  (hey  should  be  treated  as 
wards  of  society,  and  maintained  under  such  control  as  would  enable  them 
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lint  iiiily  to  cam  siilliiii'til  fur  tliuir  own  Mi|>|iiiit,  l>ut   .iImi  to  aid  in  tiu'  su|)- 
|iiiit  cil   tlu'ir  fiiiiiili(.'>. 

I  do  not  l)clii-v('  ill  |i,it(.'itiiili>iii  ill  v{ovi'i'iiiiiriil,  liiit  if  >oiiu'  of  om 
ardent  ^ol■lllli^t^.  would  I'xtrl  llitii  riaiuiii's  in  luiimiiii,'  i^'ovcrniiK'nt  to  ii 
|)|-o|»c'r  (.mti'Im.'  o(  liic  lixilimtiti  fiilictioiis  of  tin-  slate,  liic\  would  idiidi  a 
l^rcatcr  lavor  upon  the  worl<l  than  liv  |iainlinK'  tli<'  liiiL;litni'N>  of  the  dav  of 
iiiiivi'i'sal  owiii'i>lii|i.  If  >o:iu'  of  iIk'  nioiu'\  ex|it'iiilfcl  in  luiildiiiij  aliii.s 
lioiiscs  and  jails  wcir  a|>|ili<'d  in  an  iiiti'llii,'i'iil  clforl  towards  llit'  |iii'\i'nlion 
of  cnnii'  it  woiilil  III'  Ix'iici  fur  linnianilv,  ami  a>  iiicMiition  i>  of  kjivali'i 
iiii|ioitaiuc  lliaii  |)iiiii>linirnl,  >oi  iet\  should  a|>|ilv  the  reincdics  at  Ihc  virv 
Imm'  of  1,'iiod  111  evil  loi'  >oiiiM\,  llic  faiMiK.  Tlif  iiilet;ritv  of  the  faiiiiK 
should  lie  liiinU  t'slaiiiished,  and  e\  ei  \  lliili'^  thai  lends  towards  disinlei;ra' 
tioii  should  lie  eaiefullv  uiianled  aL;ainsl. 

'■  I  he  solidilv  and  lieallh  ol  the  sot  lal  liodv,"  sa\s  William  11.  (dad- 
stone,  "dejieiiil  upon  the  soundness  of  its  unit;  thai  unit  is  the  faniilv,  and 
the  liinw'e  of  the  ianiilv  i>  to  he  found  in  the  L;reat  and  |iriilound  institution 
111  man  iace."  Iiisleail  of  |ii(ileeliiiL;  lliis  yreal  unit  of  societ\,  the  Aiiieri- 
ean  |ieo|i|e  are  eouilini,'  nalioMal  danyei  \\\  at  least  a  taeit  eiidorseineiil  of 
oxistinu  divoree  laws  and  their  administration. 

To  the  ihinkini,'  nun  and  women  ot  the  time  this  is  the  j;reatest  soeial 
(jileslioii  of  ttie  aiie.  ((tilers  there  are  whieli  rei|uire  attention,  liiit  tliev  are 
in  a  eertain  sense  tem|ior,irv.  or  <liie  to  local  causes.  I'lie  evils  ol  divorce 
are  as  \\  ides|ireail  as  our  land,  and  ll'e\  ham,'  lilsc  a  dark  cloud  not  on  I  v  over 
the  |ire>elil.  lull  dim  the  lirichlness  ol  the  luluie. 

(ireat  and  |iernianeiil  relornis  come  siowlv.  Step  li\'  step  ii't  the  laws 
he  changed,  it  i>  said,  ,iiid  it  is  true,  ih.il  men  cannot  In-  made  \liliioUs  hv 
Icyisiatiiiii,  lull  it  isalsotiueth.it  il  is  diliicidl  to  mr he  men  liclic\e  that  what 
is  lawful  is  mil  riijht. 

Let  the  axe  lirsl  lie  ap|)licd  .it  the  root  restrain  tl  e  riylit  of  rem.irriaije 
after  divorce,  and  slowly  Iml  surely  will  the  leaves  of  this  noxious  weed 
wither  and  die;  and  in  future  fenerations  our  divorie  legislation  will  lie 
reis'arded  by  those  that  come  alter  lis  as  one  ol  Ihe  few  lilols  ii|)oii  the  history 
of  our  voiim;  Kepiihlic.  lint  the  knowleilije  that  the  Christian  .\merican  sen- 
limeiit  for  home  and  nioralitv  was  slroni,'  enough  to  wipe  it  out  forever,  will 
lie  a  source  of  i,'iatilicatioii,  .iiid  will  lie  an  incentive  to  higher  aims  and 
greater  achievements  lo  the  men  and  wiuneii  ol  the  future  .\meiica. 
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ItV   KK.V.  ANNIS  I'.  K.   i: AM  MAN. 

In  Kvc,  llic  miillifi  of  ivil,  and  Mary,  lliu  mkiIIki  of  (mpiI,  ««  havr  iln- 
two  cxlrcmi's  of  religious  Ihoii^'ht  concerning  wmnin.  Il  is  woriliv  i,\  noic 
thai  ncitiier  of  these  conceptions  was  peciiliai'  In  Ihc  llrhrcw  niiiid.  In 
llie  sacred  liook  of  tlie  Hindus  we  have  a  C(>unler|iail  of  V.w  in  ihc  iivniph 
Menaka,  of  whom  the  man  complains,  in  the  sjiirit  of  Adam  :  "  Alas,  what 
has  become  of  my  wisdom,  my  prudence,  my  lirm  resoliitiim  ?  liehold,  all 
destroyed  at  once  hy  a  woman." 

In  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Chinese  we  lind  these  words  :  "All  was 
Huhjcct  to  man  in  the  l>ei(innini{.  The  wise  husliand  raised  u|>  a  bulwark 
of  walls,  hut  the  wiunaii,  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  knowlidi,'!.',  (kiiiiili>lu(l 
them.  Our  misery  did  not  come  from  Heaven,  but  frmna  woman  ;  she  \i»{ 
the  human  race."  In  the  reliKious  annals  of  llic  <  Ireeks,  also,  we  meet 
I'andora,  the  author  of  all  human  ills.  Kvcrywhcre  in  tlk-  relif^ious  historv 
of  mankind  you  will  find  some  trace  of  the  divine  woman,  mother  of  the 
incarnate  Deity.  On  the  walls  of  the  most  ancitiil  uinplcs  in  Iviivjit  vou 
may  see  the  j,'o<ldess  mother  and  her  child.  Tlie  same  |)icture  is  veiled 
behind  Chinese  altars,  consecrated  in  I)ruid  groves,  glorilied  in  Chrislian 
churches,  and  in  all  these  the  underlyini;  Ihoutflit  is  the  same,  even  llic 
eternal  divinity  of  the  mother's  duty. 

Hefore  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
woman  we  must  decide  what  we  mean  by  religion.  If  we  mean  anv  par- 
ticular form  of  faith,  body  of  laws,  institutions,  organization,  wliellier 
Hindu,  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Christian,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  one  of  these  has  given  to  woman  an  e<|iiiil  place  with  man  as  the 
full  half  of  the  unit  of  humanity,  for  every  organi/cd  religion,  every  religion 
which  has  has  become  a  human  in.stitution  teaches  the  headship  of  man  and 
that  involves,  in  some  measure  and  degree,  the  subjection  of  woman  and 
iier  conse<|uent  inferiority. 

The  Vedas  declare  that  a  husband,  however  criminal  or  dcfedive,  is  in 
the  place  of  the  supreme  to  his  wife.  I'lato  |)i''seiils  a  slate  of  society 
wholly  disorganized  when  slaves  are  disobedient  to  their  masters  and 
wives  on  an  erjuality  willi  their  husbands.  Aristotle  characterized  women  as 
being  of  an  inferior  order,  and  Socrates  asks  the  pathetic  (|uestioii :  "  Is 
there  a  human  being  with  whom  vou  talk  less  than  with  your  wife?" 
I'oor  Socrates  judged  the  sex,  we  may  imagine,  as  the  modern  sage  t>  apt 
to  do,  by  that  specimen  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.     Tertulliau.  one 
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of  tlic  iiic><«t  spiritual  of  the  ChriHtiiin  fathers,  siutt  :  "  Sulmiit  your  licud  to 
your  husl)uiul  ami  you  will  lie  MuHiLJcntly  ailorncd," 

Luther,  who  liiiildi-d  lietter  than  he  knew,  said:  "No  t(owii  wor.«e 
becoiiii-s  a  wninaii  tiiau  that  she  shoidd  !»'  wise."  A  learned  liisho|i  of 
to-day  said:  "Man  is  the  head  of  the  faiuiU  ;  the  funiilv  i>  an  nr^anie 
unity,  and  eannut  exist  wilhoul  siilinrclinalioii.  Man  is  the  head  of  the 
family  lieeaiise  he  is  physically  slronxer,  and  lieeause  the  family  >,'rows  out 
of  a  warlike  slate,  and  to  man  was  entrusted  the  duly  of  defense."  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  leaders  of  the  ^'real  systems  of  reliijious  doelrine,  and 
thev  relied  the  sjtirit  of  or){ani/eil  religion  (loin  the  liegiiining  until 
now. 

If,  however,  l>v  religion  we  mean  tliat  universal  spirit  of  reverence, 
fear  and  worshij)  of  a  spiritual  lieiiig  or  beings,  helieved  to  be  greater  than 
man,  yet  in  s<»me  respects  like  man;  if  we  mean  that  almost  universal  eon- 
viction  of  the  race  that  there  is  (hat  in  man  which  transcends  time  and 
8en.se  -if  we  believe  that  religion  is  that  in  ni.in  which  looks  through  the 
things  which  are,  that  he  may  be  able  to  jierceive  the  right  and  choose  it  — 
if,  in  a  word,  religion  be  the  possibility  of  the  fellowslii|>  of  the  spirit  of 
man  with  the  spirit  of  (iod,  then  its  relation  to  woman,  as  to  man,  has 
been  that  of  an  inspiring  guide  to  a  fuller  light.  With  this  conce|>tion  of 
religion  we  see  that  the  religitius  life  of  the  race  is  a  matter  of  growth  and 
education. 

In  seeking  to  discern  wliat  part  religion,  thus  conceived,  has  jilayed  in 
the  aiKancement  of  our  race,  we  must  go  back  of  religion  to  man,  becaii.se 
religion  was  ma<le  for  man  and  by  mart,  not  man  .'or  or  by  religion  "lirst 
that  which  is  natural,  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  When  you  havi 
scanned  the  earliest  written  records  of  mankind,  you  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  root  of  things.  When  you  lind  wli.it  vou  believe  are  the  conceptions  of 
the  primitive  man  concerning  (iod  and  the  supernatural  world,  you  have 
not  arrived  at  the  root  of  things.  For  his  gods,  his  beliefs  as  to  the  mys- 
tery by  which  he  is  encompassed,  were  born  of  his  effort  to  explain  and 
account  for  that  which  is  in  his  own  conditirm  and  circumstances. 

The  religions  of  various  peoples,  we  now  see,  were  not  superimposed 
upon  them  by  Goil  ;  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  actual  life  of  the  race. 
They  were  an  attempt  on  man's  part  to  explain  himself  and  nature,  to 
answer  the  ipicstion  asked  him  by  his  own  being  and  the  universe  without. 
Woman's  religious  position,  therefore,  in  any  nation,  is  only  the  super- 
natural or  religious  sanction  put  upon  her  actual  position  in  that  nation. 
Among  primitive  peoples  she  is  always  a  drudge,  a  chattel,  a  mere  posses- 
sion, her  only  actual  value  being  that  of  the  producer  of  man. 

We  cannot  trace  the  degraded  and  subject  |)()sition  of  woman  in  ancient 
times  to  tlie  religious  ideas  of  hei  nature  and  place  in  the  creation,  but  the 
reverse  is  true  in  a  large  measure.  We  can  trace  her  religious  position  to 
her  actual  position  in  primitive  society,  and  this  in   its  turn  back  to  those 
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I)e,i,'innini,'s  of  the  luiinan  animal    which  science  is  just  Ijcginning  to  dis- 
cover, and  which  will  |)n)i)al)lv  always  be  matter  of  s|);.'ciilation. 

We  always  lind  the  i)c)silion  of  woman  imjjroving  as  warlike  activities 
are  replaced  l)V  industrial  activities.  When  war  and  the  chase  were  the  sole 
questions  of  humankin<l  the  (|ualilies  required  in  these  formed  their  chief 
measure  of  excellence.  The  position  of  woman  in  ancient  Kgypt,  in  iier 
most  brilliant  period,  was  hi,i,dier  than  in  any  modern  state.  Ivtjypt  was  an 
industrial  state  when  we  know  it  first.  Herbert  Sjiencer  says  :  "There  are 
no  |)eoplc,  however  refined,  aniouL;  whom  the  relative  position  of  the  man 
and  woman  is  more  favorable  than  with  the  I,a|)s.  It  is  because  the  men 
are  not  warriors.  'I'hev  have  no  s(  Idicrs  ;  they  lii,dit  no  battles,  either  with 
outside  foreii,'ners  or  between  the  various  tribes  and  families.  In  s|)ile  of 
their  wretched  huts,  dirty  faces,  i)rimitive  clothing,  Iheir  ignorance  of  liter- 
ature, art  and  science,  they  rank  above  us  in  the  highest  element  of  true 
civilization  tb.e  moral  element  -and  all  the  military  nations  of  the  world 
may  stand  uncovered  before  them." 

'I"he  same  writer  |)oints  out  the  fact  that  woman's  position  is  more  toler- 
able when  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupation  between  the  sexes. 
.\nu)ng  the  Cheroops,  who  live  upon  lisli  and  root  which  the  women  get  as 
readily  as  the  men,  the  women  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Nbxlern  history  also  teaches  us  that  when  women  become  valuable 
in  a  commercial  sense  they  are  treated  with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
is  as  different  from  the  sentimental  adoration  of  the  poet  as  from  the  haughty 
contem|)t  of  the  |)hilosoptier. 

Another  iin|)ortant  influence  in  tlie  advancement  of  woman,  as  of  man 
is  the  influence  of  climate.  It  is  a  general  rule,  subject  of  course  to  some 
exceptions,  that  a  tropical  climate  tends  to  degrade  woman  by  relaxing  her 
energy  and  exposing  her  purity.  The  relatively  high  regaid  in  which 
woman  \yas  held  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Kurope,  the  strictness 
of  the  marriage  bond  in  the  case  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman,  may  be 
partially  explained  by  climatic  influences,  though  among  these  people,  as 
among  all  baj-barians,  woman  was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  husband 
or  guardian,  and  could  be  bought,  sold,  beaten  and  killed.  Vet  she  was  the 
companion  of  his  labors  and  dangers  his  counselor.  She  had  |)art  in  all  his 
wars,  encouraging  men  in  battle  and  insi)iring  even  dying  soldiers  with  new 
zeal  for  victory. 

Every  religion  is  connected  with  some  commanding  personality,  and 
takes  from  him  and  his  teachings  its  general  trend  and  spirit;  but  in  its 
onward  course  of  blessing  and  conquest  it  soon  inc(jrporates  other  elements 
from  the  peoi)les  who  embrace  it.  Thus  Buddhism  is  not  the  simi)le  out- 
growth of  the  teachings  of  Huddha.  Organized  Christianity  is  not  the  imita- 
tion of  the  life  and  teachings  of  (Jhrist  among  his  followers,  t'hristianity  is 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  [ilus  Jud.iism,  plus  the  Koman  spirit  of  law  and  justice 
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"THR  I'ARI.IAMENT  of  RKI.ICIONS  IS  THE  MICHTIEST  ECI'MENICAI  Cni;NCll.  THK  WORLD  HAS 
KVKR  SEKN.  CHRISTIANITY  HAS  FROM  IT  EVERYTlllNC.  TO  HOIK;  FOR  AS  THE  ILAINS,  TUB 
TABLE-LANUS,THE  FOOT-HILLS,  THE  MOUNTAIN-RANGES  ALL  CONDICT  ALIKE,  SLOWLY  ASCEND- 
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CULMINATE  IN  HIM  WHO  SAID;    'AND  I,  IF  1  BE  LIFTED  Ul',  WILL  DRAW  ALL  MEN  LNio  ME.'" 
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and  Grecian  philosophy,  plus  the  ideals  of  medi;eval  art,  plus  the  nature  of 
the  Germanic  races,  plus  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  modern  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  religion  in 
its  various  transitions,  l)ut  it  is  aside  from  our  purjjose  to  get  at  the  true 
genius  of  a  religion.  We  must  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  and 
in  every  instance  we  tind  these  teachings  far  in  advance  of  the  average  life 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  arose. 

No  one  can  study  the  words  of  Uuddha,  of  Zoroaster,  Confucius, 
Mohammed  and  Moses  without  seeing  a  divine  life  and  spirit  in  them  which 
is  not  a  reflection  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived.  Ciiarity  is 
the  very  soul  of  liuddhistic  teaching,  "Charity,  courtesy, benevolence, unsel- 
fishness are  to  tlie  world  what  the  linch-pin  is  to  the  rolling  chariot.  ' 

Buddha  ileclared  the  equality  of  the  male  and  female  in  spiritual  things. 
The  laws  of  Moses  exalt  woman.  The  Elohistic,  or  more  strictly  Jewish 
account  of  creation,  puis  male  and  female  on  a  level.  "  So  ( iod  created  man 
in  his  own  image — in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  -male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  the  Lord  blessed  them."  Christ  said  :  "  Whosoever 
doeth  the  will  of  Go.l,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother."  Did 
he  not  teach  here  that  spiritual  values  are  the  only  real  and  elementary  ones 
and  that  oneness  of  spirit  and  purpose  was  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  blood  ? 
Is  not  this  also  the  teaching  when  he  says,  "Call  no  man  father ;  one  is  vour 
father.     No  man  master;  one  is  your  master." 

In  that  declaration  which  we  quoted  before,  "The  .Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  is  the  Masiiia  C/iarta  of  man's  freedom  and  headship,  male  and 
female.  The  Sabbath  was  the  chiet  institution  of  the  Jews,  their  holy  of 
holies,  whose  original  signiticance  was  so  overlaid  with  the  priestly  laws 
and  prohibitions  that  it  had  become  a  hindrance  to  right.  It  was  a  machine 
in  which  the  life  was  caught  and  lorn  and  destroyed.  Christ  says  :  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  So  all  institutions,  all  creeds,  everything  was 
made,  planned  and  devised  for  man.  The  life  is  the  fruit,  and  if  any 
institution,  any  rite  or  form  or  deed  is  found  to  be  hampering  and  hinder- 
ing the  growing  life  or  spirit  of  man,  he  wants  to  cast  it  off,  eveii  as  Christ 
defied  the  man-made  laws  of  his  people  when  he  healed  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand. 

In  his  declaraticjn  in  the  supremacy  of  love,  when  he  foretolil  that  he, 
the  supreme  lover  of  the  soul,  once  lifted  uj),  shoidd  draw  all  men  unto  him- 
self, he  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  reign  of  force  in  the  earth  and 
destroyed,  by  cutting  its  roots,  that  heatlship  of  man  which  grows  out  of  the 
warlike  state  of  human  society. 

If  Christ's  speech  was  silver,  his  silence  was  golden.  He  simply 
ignores  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  class,  and  race,  and  sex  among  men. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  about  manlv  virtues  and  womaidv  virtues,  but  — 
"  HIessed  are  the  "meek,"  not  meek  women;  "lilessed  are  the  merciful," 
"  the  pure  in  lieart."     Paul  commends  the  wife  to  submission  to  the  master 
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liiishrind,  wliicli  w.-is  llic  senlciicc  uf  llu-  wmld  u|i<iii  wniuaii  in  liis  day.  Hiil 
in  that  ijosjiLd  wliicli  t,'avf  her  (Inisl,  licr  lui  was  cnfnldcd  with  tho  gciiii  i>f 
that  iiuk'|)L'iuk'Hct'  and  c(|iiality  uf  woman  with  man  wliicli  is  hu^iiinini,'  to 
i)lossoni  ami  l)L'ai-  (riiit  in  thf  laltur  half  of  the  iiinoti'enlii  century. 

Christ  declared  eternal  principles.  He  did  not  invent  them,  they  were 
always  true.  Men  make  systems  good,  serving  a  valualilc  purpose,  but  they 
have  had  their  dav  and  cease  to  be.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  |)rogress  of  Chris- 
tianity since  Christ's  day  has  often  seemed  to  be  backward  from  his  ideal,  in 
reference  to  the  man  and  the  woman,  there  is  but  one  answer  -and  that  is, 
tliat'Christianity,  as  lie  proclaimed  it,  soon  became  mingled  with  Jewish  and 
Grecian  philosophy  and  received  the  impress  of  the  Romans  and  the  differ- 
ent peoples  that  embraceil  it,  yet  all  the  time  it  was  slowly  molding  the  race 
to  its  own  heavenly  pattern,  while  to-day  the  principles  of  Jesus  are  finding 
new  presentations  and  confirmations  in  the  scientilic  spirit  of  this  generation. 
They  are  not  only  in  full  accord  with  the  revelations  of  science  concerning 
man's  beginning,  but  when  science  and  religion  seek  to  point  out  the  lines  on 
which  the  farther  advance  of  the  race  must  be  found,  they  say  at  once  : 
Love  is  the  luKilling  of  the  law. 

There  arc  two  ways  of  reading  history.  One  way  is  to  get  the  facts 
and  draw  your  conclusions  from  them.  The  other  is  to  make  your  case  first 
and  search  the  history  of  mankind  for  facts  to  support  it.  The  latter  is  the 
more  popular  way.  These  two  ways  place  themselves  before  me  as  1  endeavor 
to  trace  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  woman's  development,  or  of  relig- 
ion on  woman's  develo|)ment.  If  I  could  only  make  up  my  mind  that 
religion  had  been  her  greatest  boon  or  her  greatest  curse,  then  the  matter  of 
proving  either  might  be  easier.  When  I  began  research  on  this  subject, 
my  mind  was  absolutely  unprejudiced.  I  studied  the  histf)ry  of  the  religious 
life  of  mankind  as  I  would  study  any  subject.  I  found  religion  to  be  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  human  problem,  like  war  or  like  climate.  I  found  also 
that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  religion  upon  woman  from 
its  influence  upon  man.  For  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman  nor  the 
woman  without  the  man.  There  is  no  man's  cause  that  is  not  woman's,  and 
no  woman's  cause  that  is  not  man's.  If  religion  has  been  a  beneficent 
influence  to  man,  it  has  been  to  woman  in  like  manner,  though  it  could  not 
raise  her  at  once  to  his  level,  because  it  f(jund  her  below  him. 

That  woman's  advancement  is  something  apart  from  man's  is  one  of  the 
hurtful  errors  of  our  dav.  llow  our  theologians  have  adjured  women  to 
remember  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  Christianity  I  The  debt  of  the 
race  is  one,  whatever  it  is.  Women  were  raised  only  as  men  were  lifted  up. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  principle  of  Christ,  the  man's  debt  is  the  greater, 
for  woman's  degradation  and  misery  were  caused  by  man's  oppression  and 
surely  it  is  better  to  be  a  victim  than  an  oppressor  ;  it  is  nobler  to  suffer  than 
to  inflict  injury. 

The  fact  is  that  men  and  women  must  rise  or  sink  together.     It  is  true 
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ill  lliis  niatlcr  as  in  all:  The  lollir  killclli.  the  spirit  inakflli  Id  live,  'riic 
lullcr  of  irliv'ioii  as  iimlaiiu'il  in  bodies  of  (loclriiie,  in  ceiunionial  laws,  in 
all  lliosL'  tiling's  |H;rlainin.L;  to  the  leiitfions  life  which  come  with  ohservation, 
has  in  all  a,i,fes  lieun  haniperini,'  and  Iiinderini,'  man's  pi(>,i,'ress,  male  and 
female,  lint  the  spirit  of  leiiijion  which  reco^ni/es  religion  as  the  spirit  of 
man  and  binds  it  to  the  infinite  Spirit,  which  acknowledges  the  obligation  of 
man  to  (iod  and  to  iiis  fellows,  which  brings  man  finally  into  spiritual  attune- 
meiit  with  Him  who  is  neither  man  iior  woman,  the  Christ  of  (Iod  -this  is  at 
once  the  most  perfect  flower  of  man's  progress.  Of  the  relation  of  women  to 
religion  as  the  interpreter  of  its  |)rofoiindest  truths,  there  is  no  time  to  speak. 
( >f  the  growing  dependence  of  organized  Christianity  u])on  women,  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.     Her  works  s|)eak  for  her. 


THE   Rp:LI(iI()US  TRAININ(;  OF  CHII-DRKN. 


liv  Hkdtiikr  A/.akias. 

The  sincere  iiienil)ers  of  all  Christian  denominations  hold  religion  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  eclucalion.  Education  should  ileveloj)  the  whole 
man.  Intellect  and  heart,  body  and  soul,  should  all  be  cultivated  and  fitted 
to  act,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  with  most  efficiency.  The  inculcation  of 
piety,  reverence  and  religious  doctrine,  is  of  more  importance  than  training 
in  athletic  sports  or  mathematical  studies.  Moreover,  other  things  being 
equal,  thai  is  the  best  education  which  gives  man,  so  to  speak,  the  best  ori- 
entation; which  most  clearly  detines  his  relations  with  society  and  with 
his  Creat((r,  and  jxiints  out  the  way  by  which  he  may  best  attain  the  end  for 
which  he  was  created. 

Neither  ancient  nor  modern  philosopher  has  found  a  better  solution  for 
the  enigma  of  life  than  is  found  in  religion.  I'lalo  could  never  imagine 
such  a  monstrous  stale  of  affairs  as  education  without  religion.  We  Chris- 
tians are  no  less  con\inced  that  religion  is  as  essential  to  men  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  davs  of  I'lato.  All  civilization  is  rooted  in  religious  worship, 
has  grown  out  of  the  practices  of  religious  worship,  and  has  ever  been  fos- 
tered by  religious  worship.  Does  not  the  same  word  —  cultus  —  aj)ply  to 
both  ? 

We  may  trace  many  of  our  laws  and  customs  to  pagan  days,  but  in  all 
that  is  good  in  our  thinking,  in  our  literature,  in  our  whole  education,  there 
is  a  spirit  that  was  not  in  the  thought,  the  literature  and  the  education  of 
pagan  people.  We  cannot  rid  ouiselves  of  it.  We  cannot  ignore  it,  if  we 
would.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  in  attempting  to  lay  down  lines  of 
conduct  and  establish  motives  and  principles  of  action  to  supersede  the 
teachings  of  the  (lospel  and  the  practices  of  the  church,  are  forced  to 
assume  the  very  principles  they  would  supersede.  The  Christian  spirit  has 
so  entered  into  the  acts  and  feelings  and  opinions  of  life  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  it  from  the  purely  natural.  Christian  sentiment,  Christian 
modes  of  living,  Christran  opinion  may  not  always  be  followed,  but  they  are 
invariably  the  ultimate  criterion — the  final  tribunal  before  which  action  and 
expression  are  tried  and  judged,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  there 
IS  question  of  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

Civilization  possesses  in  itself  certain  tlemenls  of  disentegration.  Hut 
in  Christianitv  there  is  a  conservative  force  that  resists  all  decay.  Christian 
thought,  Christian  dogma,  and  Christian  morals  never  grow  old,  never  lo.se 
their  efficiency  with  the  advance  of  any  community  in  civilized  life.     Hence 
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Ilii'  iiii|i'irt;iii(  ('  li>i  I  III'    I  iJiiM'i  \.ili<iii    m(   lilt'    ('lni>li,iii    l.iiiiiU  lil    Imijiii'^Iiil; 
llii'iii  on  liii'  \  MiiMi;  iiiiiiil. 


••  riK'i. 
IKil    li;illll;i 


Ml 


lull  iiiii'  r\;iiii|)|i 


if 


a  it'hijiui)  w  liK  h  IS 


Us 


wcikc'lici 


IV  I  iMli/aiiuii,  and  thai  I'xaiiiplf  is  (Jlirisliaiiily. 
Hut  the  ifrcat  cliaiiicli.Mislii-  of  Clirislianit v,  and  the  yieat  moral  |)ri)<»f  of  its 
(liviiiitv,    is   that  it  lias  beci)  tlu'  main  source  of  llie  moral   development  of 


i; 


'I' 


that   it  has  disi:iiari,'e<l  this  olhce,  not  so  much  l)V  the  inculcn- 


lion  of  a  s\>leinof  itliics,  howevi' 


tive  intlueiiee  ol  a  [lerlect  idea 


ifect 


I    |)iire,  as  iiy  the  assimilating  and  uttrae- 

ikind  can  never 


11 


le  moral  progress  of  man 


cease  to  lie  distinclivclv  and  intensely  Christian,  as  long  as  it  consists  of  a 
gradual  approximal ion  lo  the  character  of  the  Christian  Koiinder.  'I'here 
is,  indeed,   nolhiiig  more   w  mderful  in  the  histoiv  of  the  human  race  than 


the  wav  in  wliiih  the  ('Inistian  ideal  has  traversed 


iiig  a  new  slieiiglli  ami  licaiitv  with  eac 


h  ad 


value  ol   civ 


the  I 
f 


ipse  of  ages.  ac(|uir- 


ili/ati 


il  iiifii 


iiig  its  lieiulK  (lit  iiilliieiue  into  e\ery  sphere  of  thought  and  action. 


Thus  il  is  llial  oiir  modern  civilii^alioii  has  In  it 
iiid  impel  islialile  in  its  iialiire,  growing  out    of   its  i 


a  ii:ili|ue  eleinelit,  (li\  iiie 
oiilail    with   the  ( 'lirist. 


hat 


charaiteri/ing  elcmciit,  ils  lile,  ils  soul,  i.-    Chiislianitv. 


Indivitliial^ 


luav  ri'piKliale  il,  lull  a>  a  people 
tiaiiN.      The  leaching.^  ami   piaclii 


111"   still    pioiid  111  call  ourselves  Chris- 
if  (  111  isliaiiilN   lorin  an   essential   |Kiit 


of  our  ediicalioii. 


uv   are    i 


ntimatelv   lileniled    with   our   whole   personal 


life.     Christian  iiilliuiui-  must  nee<ls  preside  over  every  important  act  fn 
the  cradle  lo  llie  gr.ne.     So  llie  rliinch  lliiiiks  and  she  acts  accordinglv. 


.M.  I 

the   state. 


\eiian  ilividesall  educational  lespoiisiliililv  lietween  the  familv  and 


IK 


cimsKlers 


tl 


le  professo 


ipelent  to    instruct    in    secular 


knowledge  oiilv.      The  family  he   regards  as  the   true  eilucator.      lie  asks 


Thi 


s  purity   ai 


d    dc 


elicacv  ol   conscieiice, 


the  1 


lasis  ot  a 


iralitv,  this 


flower  of  sentiment  which  will  one  dav  he  the  charm  of  man,  this  intellec- 
tual relinenient  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  where 
may  the  cliihl  and  the    voutli  learn  these   things  ?     Is  it  in  lectures  atten- 

gentlemen  ; 


tiveh 


v  listened  to.  or  in  hooks   learned   hv  heart  ?     Not    at  all. 


these  tilings  are  learned  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  one  lives,  in  the  social 
environment  in  which  one  is  phued  ;  tliev  are  learned  through  familv  life, 
Instniitioii  is  given  in  liass,  at  the  hceiim,  in  the  school  ; 
;   the    masters   here   are   the  mothers,  the 


not  otiierwis 

education  is  imparted  in  the  In 


sisters. 


'nic  it  is    llial    II 


slate  is   not    coliipeleiit    to  fori 


11  conscience;  no  less 


true  is  il  lliat  the  faiiiih-  is  ihe  gieal  iiioldei  of  cii.uacter.      The  sanctuarv  of 


I  good  lioiiu'  is  a  clii 


.f 


a   motlier 


th 


Id's  safest  refuge.      There  he  is  wrajiped  in  the  panoplv 
d    a  molher's  lare.      This  love  .iiid  this  care  are  'lie 


sunshine  in   which    Ins    nunal  nature  grow; 


hi 


ossoms  into   goodness. 


The  child,  Ihe  voulli  hlessed  with  a  ('Inistian  home  in  which  he  sees  naught 
but  good  example  and  hears  naught  but  edifying   words,  has  indeed  much 
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to  lie  tliaiikfiil  fur;  it  is  a  Iiduii  wliicli  llic  luiiijrst  life  of  >,'riitituilf  can  l)Ut 
ill  rLM|iiit(', 

Hut  what  lias  M.  Kuiiaii  to  say  to  the  lioiiii'  in  which  the  father  is 
al)sorl)e<l  in  niakin.i,'  money  ami  the  mother  is  ei|iially  ahsorbed  in  spending 
that  money  in  worldly  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  the  children  are  aban- 
doned to  the  care  of  servants  ?  And  what  has  he  to  say  of  the  home  with- 
out the  mother?  And  the  home  in  which  exam])le  and  precept  are  deleteri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  manly  character  ?  And  then  consider  the  sunless  homes 
of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  where  tlu!  struggle  f<ir  life  is  raging  with  all 
intensity;  c(jnsider  the  home  of  the  workingman,  where  the  father  is  out  from 
early  morning  to  late  at  night,  and  the  mother  is  weighed  down  with  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  a  large  family  and  drudging  away  all  day  long  at 
household  duties  never  done.  To  speak  of  home  education  and  delicacy  of 
conscience  and  growth  of  character  among  such  families  and  under  such  con- 
ditions were  a  mockery. 

There  are  others — sincere  Christian  gentlemen — that  would  keep  relig- 
ion out  of  the  school  while  relegating  it  to  the  family  and  the  church.  The  late 
revered  Howard  Croshv,  in  his  last  ])ut)lished  utterance,  savs  :  "  Religion  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  lie  committed  for  its  teaching  to  the  i)ul)lic  ofticial.  It 
belongs  to  the  fireside  and  the  church.''  I!ut  why  should  tiie  public  official 
have  any  voice  rcgar<ling  the  teaching  of  religion  ?  Wliv  sliouhl  the  state 
dictate  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  in  regard  to  religion  ?  Let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not  belong  to  the  state,  and  that  the 
machinery  we  call  the  state  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  organized  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people.  To  the  parent  belongs  the  right  to  educate  the  child. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  certain  zealots  would  compel  the  children  of  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  St.  Thomas 
answered  them  thus  :  "  In  the  days  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius  Chris- 
tian bishops  like  Saints  Sylvester  and  Ambrose  would  not  neglect  to  advise 
coercion  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  pagans  were  it  not  repugnant  to 
natural  justice.  The  child  belongs  to  the  father;  the  child  ought  therefore 
to  remain  under  the  parent's  control."  And  Pius  IX.  in  our  own  day,  25th 
of  April,  1868,  gave  out  to  our  bisho|)s  the  following  instructions :  "We  for- 
bid non-Catholic  pupils  attending  Catholic  schools,  to  be  obliged  to  assist  at 
mass  or  any  other  religious  exercises.  Let  them  be  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion." If  the  parent  educates  his  child  himself,  all  well  and  good.  School 
laws  are  not  made  for  the  parent  who  educates  his  own  child.  If  he  does 
not  himself  educate  the  child,  it  is  for  him  to  say  who  shall  replace  him 
in  this  important  function.  In  making  this  decision  the  Christian  parent  is 
generally  guided  by  the  church.  The  church  is  preeminently  a  teaching 
power— that  teaching  power  extending  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  development  of  the  supernatural  man.  Her  Divine  Founder  said  : 
"All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  go  ye,  therefore,  teach 
all  nations."     The  church  holds  that,  of  all  periods  in  the  life  of  man,  the 
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pi'iiod  iif  <liililli(iM(l  liiid  VDiilli,  wlu'ii  tlu'  111', III  is  |il,islii-  and  cliaiaiU'i  is 
.slia|)iii^',  and  fdiiiiativc  inllii('ii(.('.-<  loavi' an  indclibk'  inipii'ss,  i>  liu'  iini'  in 
wliicli  rtdiifinn  can  l>i'>l  nmld  idnduil  and  iii'st  ijivi*  inUiv  In  iIkuihIiI  ;  and 
therc'fiire  till.' cliiiri'ii  cxIiDits  and  c'n(.'ouiai,H's  tiu'  Cliri.slian  paiiMil  lo  make 
many  and  ^rt-al  saciiliccs  in  cirdcr  Id  |)riHiirt'  a  I'lirislian  I'dmation  fur  his 
fliildren.  It  is  llie  naliirai  rittiit  of  i-vcry  Chrislian  liiild  In  ruii-ivi-  lliis 
L'diii'ation.  It  is  tlu'  naliiiai  riulit  ami  hoiiiidcn  diitv  uf  IIr-  parent,  liv  the 
twofold  ()i)lii,'atinn  of  tliu  natural  law  and  the  divine  law  to  provide  his 
child  with  this  education.  And  liie  riijht  heini,'  natural,  it  is  inalienalile  ; 
heiiik,'  inalienable  it  is  contrarv  to  the  fundainvntal  princiides  of  justice  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  child  any  other  form  of  education,  or  to  hinder  the 
cliiUI  in  the  pursuit  of  this  education,  or  to  impose  upon  the  child  a  system 
of  education  that  woidd  in  the  least  tend  to  withdraw  him  from  the  livjlit  an<l 
sweetness  of  the  faith  thai  is  his  inheritance.  "  Compulsory  education,"  savs 
the  eminent  and  fair-minded  churchman.  Cardinal  Manninif,  "without  free 
choice  in  matters  of  relii;ioii  and  conscience,  is  and  ever  must  he  unjust  and 
destructive  of  the  moral  life  of  a  people."  It  is  a  breach  of  the  social  pact  that 
underlies  all  state  authority.  The  pact  calls  for  the  protection  of  rii,dits,  not 
for  tlieir  violation  or  usurpation.  i\nd  so,  if  the  Christian  |)arent  would  yive 
his  child  a  Christian  education,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  entitled  or  jiriv- 
.ileged  to  stand  between  him  and  the  fuUillmcnl  of  his  wish. 

15ut  we  are  told  that  the  child  may  learn  the  truths  of  his  reliyion  in 
Suntlay  school,  and  that  religion  is  too  sacred  a  thint,'  for  the  schocd-room. 
Can  you  iniai^ine  an  hour  or  two  a  week  devoted  to  the  most  sacred  of  sub- 
jects at  all  in  keepin.i,'  with  the  importance  of  that  subject?  Can  vou 
imairine  a  child  able  to  realize  the  jniwer,  the  beauty,  the  holiness  of  relii,'- 
ion  from  the  fact  that  he  is  reipiired  to  i,'ive  only  an  hour  or  two  out  of  the 
whole  scven-times-twentyfour  hours  of  the  week  to  learn  its  truths?  Attain 
let  us  quote  the  same  eminent  authority  whose  words  will  bear  more  weight 
with  them  than  any  we  could  utter  :  "  The  heartless  talk,"  says  Carilinal 
Manning,  "about  teaching  and  training  children  in  religion  by  their  |)arents, 
and  at  home,  and  in  the  evening  when  parents  are  worn  out  bv  dailv  toil, 
or  in  one  dav  in  .seven  bv  Sundav  school,  deserves  no  serious  re|)lv.  To  sin 
cere  common  sense  it  answers  itself." 

The  church,  who  is,  above  all,  the  mother  and  jirotectress  of  the  poor, 
sets  her  face  against  any  such  arrangement,  and  insists  that  wherever  possi- 
ble her  children  -especially  her  poor  children — shall  have  a  religious  train- 
ing. She  makes  it  binding  ui)on  the  consciences  f)f  Christian  ])arents. 
They  therefore  have  not  the  right  to  deprive  their  children  of  a  C'hristian 
education.     Believing, 


every  Christian  parent  does,  that  man  is  created 
for  a  supernatural  end,  that  that  end  can  be  attained  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity only  through  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truths  and  the  |)ractice  of 
Christian  virtues,  naught  remains  for  him  but  to  see  to  it  that  his  child 
has  the  advantage  of  this  Christian  education,  given  by  teachers  who  can 
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lilt  illc. lie  llioc  liiilli>  .iliil  lll>lil  llic  |<l. nine  <>l  IIii'm'  villllo.  I  lie  i  liiii'i.'li 
ainiit'  i>  I  iiin|ii'li'iil  t<i  iMiiiioiiiirc  ii|i'iii  iln'  lt'a('lii'r>  and  v!>i->i  anicc  llii'lr 
ai'niiacv  in  iIk'  inallii  nf  lailli  ami  iiinial.-.  Ilcii'  i>  luiw  llii-  C'lnislian 
Cliiircli  ciitiTN  as  an  rsscnlial  failm    lulu  t  liiisliaii  I'llucatiim. 

Kriiuiciii  i.'i  >  uii'd,  anil  liccaiisi-  it  is  mi  s.kti'iI  a  lliini,'  il  sliuuld  not  lie 
(■\(;liided  lioni  the  scliiiiiliDiiin.  Il  is  nii(  a  i,'ainR'nl  In  lie  doiiniMl  iir  diiffod 
at  will.  It  is  nut  sDiiu'tliini,'  tu  lie  fuldfd  awav  carofiilly  as  licini;  tuo  pri-t  ii)ii> 
fur  <lail\  iisu.  It  In  rallitr  sdiiu-tliini;  In  hi'  su  wuvcii  into  the  \vai|)  and 
\vui)f  of  tlioiiLjlit  and  condiut  and  cliaiactc-r,  into  oiu^'s  vuiy  life,  llial  il 
lieconu's  a  second  nature  ami  the  ifuidini;  |)rinei|)le  of  all  one's  actions.  Can 
this  lie  effei'ted  l>v  lianisliini,'  ielii,'iun  from  the  sclioid  room.-'  Make  leliif- 
ion  ce.ise  to  lif  one  with  the  child's  thoiiulits  and  words  and  acts  one  with 
his  verv  naliiie  at  a  time  when  the  child's  iii'|iiisitiveness  and  intellectual 
activity  are  at  their  liinliest  jiitch  ;  cause  the  child  to  dispense  with  all  coii- 
scioiisness  of  Ihe  Divine  Source  of  lii,'ht  and  truth  iu  his  thinkini;;  eliniinale 
from  y<iur  lextlxioks  in  history,  in  literature,  in  |)hiloso|)hy,  the  coiue|)tion 
of  (Jod's  providence,  of  his  ways  and  workinifs,  and  you  place  the  child  on 
the  wav  to  forget,  or  ittnoie,  or  inavhap  deny  that  there  is  such  a  lieini,'  as 
(lod  and  that  his  providence  is  a  reality.  'Ihe  child  is  fiei|uentl\' more  logi- 
cal than  the  man.  If  the  thouirlit  of  (Jud,  the  sense  of  (lod's  intimate 
presence  evei\  where,  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  be  eliminated  from  the  child's 
consciousness  an<l  he  forhidden  his  tongue  to  utter  with  reverence  in  prayer 
durin.u  school  hours,  why  may  not  these  thing's  he  eliniinaled  outside  of 
school  hours?  Why  not  in  the  family?  Why  may  they  not  he  eliminated 
altoLTether?  So  may  the  child  reason  ;  so  h:\>  the  child  reasoned  ;  and  there- 
fore does  the  church  seek  to  impress  upon  it  indelihiy  the  .sacred  truths  of 
religion  in  order  thai  they  may  he  to  it  an  ever-present  reality. 

Not  that  relii,'i<Mi  can  he  imparted  as  a  knowleilj,'e  of  history  or  i,nani- 
niar  is  tauuht.  The  repetition  of  the  catechism  or  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  is  not  religion.  Religion  is  something  more  subtle,  more  intimate, 
more  all-pervading.  It  speaks  to  head  and  heart.  It  is  an  ever-living 
presence  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  reflected  from  the  [)ages  of  one's  read- 
ing books.  It  is  nourished  by  the  |)ravers  with  which  one's  daily  exercises  are 
oi)eued  and  closed.  It  c(uitrols  the  affections;  it  keeps  watch  over  the 
imagination  ;  it  permits  to  the  mind  only  useful  and  holy  and  innocent 
thoughts  ;  it  enables  the  soul  to  resist  temptatitui ;  it  guides  the  conscience  ; 
it  inspires  a  horror  for  sin  and  a  love  for  virtue. 

Then,  there  are  those  who.  believing  in  religion  and  morality,  still  main- 
tain, in  all  sincerity,  that  these  things  may  be  divorced  in  the  school-room. 
Dr.  Crosby,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  says:  "While  I  thus  oppose  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  our  public  schools,  I  uphold  the  teaching  of  morality 
there.  To  sav  that  religion^and  morality  are  one  is  an  error.  To  say  that 
religiiui  is  the  only  true  basis  of  morality  is  true.  I>ut  this  does  not  prove 
that   morality   cannot    be   taught   without    leaching   religion."      It    proves 
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nl)thi^^    else       Tlu'  ilistiiiclimi    ln'twccii  ii'lii,'iiiii   ami    innrallty  is   liiiula- 


mental.     Hut, 


it  lememljereil,  tiiai   \vc  arc   muv  dealiiK'  with  Christinn 


children,  liaviiii,'  ( 'liiistiaii  fathers  and  inutlRTs  wlm  are  desirous  of  niakin>{ 
th(jse  children  tliDnjughly  t.'hristian.  Now,  vou  cannot  mold  a  (  hrislian 
soul  upon  ii  purely  ethical  training'.  In  |>ractice  you  cannot  sejjarale 
religion  from  morality.  A  code  of  ethics  will  classify  one's  pas>ions,  one's 
vices,  one's  virtues,  one's  moral  haiiits  and  tendencies,  hut  it  is  i|uite  unahle 
to  show  how  |)assion  mav  be  overcome  cir  virtue  ac<|uircd.  It  i>  onlv  from 
the  revelation  of  ('hristianitv  that  \vc  learn  the  cause  of  our  innali'  prone 
ne.ss  to  evil;  it  is  onlv  in  the  savini,'  truths  of  ( 'hri.Ntianil  v  thai  we  find  ihe 
me.inini;  and  the  niolive  cif  resistintf  that  leiidencv.  I. el  us  not  ileceive 
ourselves;  the  moralitv  that  is  laut;hl  apart  from  reliijious  truth  and 
religious  sanction  is  a  delusion. 

That  i)urely  ethiciil  culture  which  has  in  these  daysi)cen  made  a  religion 


vou  cannot  ma 


ke  tl 


ic  hasis  of  virtue 


Is  it 


virtue   to   recouni/e  in   a   vai,'ue 


manner  distinctions  hetween  rii,dit  and  wroni<,  or  lo  know  what  is  proper 
nnd  graceful  and  becomini;  in  conduct  ?  Ity  no  means.  N'irtue  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  The  practice  of  virtue  is  hased  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Conscience  has  sanctioned  in  its  recognition  the  fact  of  a  I.awis'iver  lo  whom 
every  rational  beinij  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  What  sanction  has  the 
moral  sense  as  such  ?  None  bevond  Ihe  conslilution  of  our  nature,  \Vt'  are 
told  by  the  a|)ostles  of  ethical  culture  that  Ihe  supreme  law  of  r)ur  beini;  is 
to  live  out  ourselves  in  the  best  and  highest  sense.  Hut  what  is  best  and 
hiisdiest  ?  If  we  consult  only  the  tendencies  of  our  poor,  feel>lc,  errinf^' 
human  nature,  whither  will  they  leail  us  ?  There  are  many  thing's  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Christian  morality  as  injurious  lo  the  individual  and  destruc- 
tive of  societv,  that  are  looked  upon  as  tfood  bv  those  who  have  drifted  from 
Christian  faith.  Vou  may,  under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  cuhivate 
in  the  child  a  sense  of  self-res|)ect  that  will  preserve  il  fnun  ijross  breaches 
of  moralitv.  but  vou  are  not  ihereby  implanlim,'  virtue  in  its  soul.  Now  Ihe 
Christian  parent,  the  Christian  teacher,  anil  Ihe  Chrislian  clen,'vman.  would 
see  Ihe  soul  of  every  child  a  bloomint;  garden  aboundini,'  in  c\erv  Christian 
virtue.     This  is  the  source  ol  all  real  social  and  personal  progress. 

The  Chrislian  parent  anil  the  Christian  Church  are  convinced  thai  il  i> 
onlv  bv  placing  Ihe  Chrislian  voke  U|)on  the  child  in  ils  lender  vi-ars  that 
the  child  will  aflerwanis  grow  up  to  maidiood  or   womanhood   linding   lliat 

spiritual 


voke 


ill  11 


e  agreealiie,  and  will  allerwarils  persevere  in  liohling  a 
tn'.t)is  and  pTaclices  that  make  the  Chrislian   home  and   Ihe  Christian   life 
a  heaven  upon  earth.     This  is  why  Chrislian  parents  make  so  manv  sacri- 
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fices  to  secure  their  children  a  Chrislian  education, 
the  workl  over,  men  and  women,  religious  teachers,  immolating  Ihcii  lives, 
their  comforts,  their  homes,  their  talents,  their  energies,  Ihal  thev  ma\  cause 
Christian  virtues  to  blossom  in  the  hearts  of  the  lillle  ones  conlided  to  them. 
We  have  sought  to  give  not  mere  individual  impressions,  but  the   pro- 
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fouiiil  ciiiiviclions  Mitli  wliii'li  ('liristiiin  |>nrcnt.s  net  when  insisting  u|iiiii 
Kiviiiv(  tlu'ir  cliildrcii  a  Cliristiaii  education.  'I'liorcforc,  sincere  C'lirislians, 
whether  Calhnlic,  l.iitlieran,  llaptist  or  Kpiscopahan,  he  they  named  what 
tlieyniav,  can  never  l)ring  themselves  Id  look  with  uncnniern  at  any  system 
of  eihication  that  is  calcidated  to  roli  their  cliiidren  of  tlie  jiriceless  boon  of 
llieir  (Christian  inheritance. 

Kvery  Christian  parent  is  content  to  know  tliat  the  school -room  in  which 
his  child  nliides  is  sanctilied  ')y  the  consciousness  of  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  li^'htin^'  up  the  knowledge  that  child  is  aci|uirinK,  and  nourishiuK 
his  heart  with  heauliful  (Jhristian  senliinents  -the  sense  of  (jod's  presence 
within  him  and  aliout  him,  and  llie  voice  of  (jod  speaking  to  his  conscience, 
and  thriilii)t{  liis  soul  unto  a  music  with  which  his  whole  life  shall  beat  in 
unison. 


TIIK  WORK  OF  S(X:iAI-   KKKORM   IN   INDIA. 

I!v  It.  It.  Na(;akkak. 


'I'lie  ci)n(|Ui.'st  of  IikIIa  liy  ImikUukI  is  unt-  nf  tlu'  most  ii.stnunilinK  iiinr- 
vcLs  u(  niodcni  lii^tury.  'I'i>  iIuinc  wlm  arc  iiol  luijUiiiiUfd  willi  llir  sm  iai 
iiiul  rt.'li>{liiiis  ciiiiijitiiiii  of  lilt'  ilivciM'  rail's  thai  iiilialiil  tin-  va>l  Imliaii 
pciiiiiMila,  it  will  always  In.'  a  iiiatti'r  nf  ^'lvat  woikUt  as  l<i  Imw  a  liaiKiliil  of 
Kn^'lish  |)co|)li'  wen-  ahlu  to  liriiii,'  uiiili.'r  tlii'ir  swav  sinli  an  t'xtcnsivc  c(jnti- 
iicnt  as  I  liii(liislai),  s(.'|iaiati'<l  from  i'lii^'laiid  l>v  tlioiisaiiils  of  niili's  of 
(k'f|)  r)t:eaii  anil  lofty  inoimlaiiis.  \Vliali'\  it  iIk'  linuinstanii's  uf  this  so-ialli-il 
c<)n(|iiest  wtTL'  tliL'y  wcri'  im  moii'  than  thi'  loni,'  slainlini,'  internal  fumls  anil 
jualoiisit's  tlif  mutual  anti|iatliiL's  ami  laci'  IVi'linijs  ln'twi'di  lasli'  ami 
ca.ste,  iTC'i'd  and  creed,  and  eominunitv  and  lommiinity,  that  have  heeii 
thrown  together  in  the  land  of  India.  The  vietorv  of  the  Itrilish  if  vielorv 
it  ean  lie  called  was  maildy  due  to  the  internal  i;uarrels  and  dissensions 
that  hail  licjii  Koing  on  fur  ages  past  between  the  conHictiiii,'  and  contendini,' 
eifinents  of  the  Indian  population,  ('eiiturie.s  ago,  when  such  a  miserahle 
state  of  local  division  and  alienation  did  not  exist  in  India,  or  at  aiiv  rate 
had  not  reached  any  appreciable  dei,'ree,  the  Hindus  did  make  a  brave  and 
successful  stand  against  powerful  armies  of  tierce  and  warlike  tribes  Ihat  led 
invasion  after  invasion  against  the  holy  home  of  the  Hindu  nation,  I'hus  it 
was  thai  from  time  to  time  hordes  of  (ierce  liaclrians,  (Jreeks,  I'ersians,  and 
Afghans  were  warded  off  by  the  united  armies  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Time 
was  when  the  .social,  iiolitical  and  religious  institutions  of  the  .\ryans 
in  India  were  in  their  pristine  jjurity,  and  when  as  a  result  of  these  noble 
institutiuns  the  people  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  unitv,  and  so 
long  as  this  iiappy  state  of  things  continued  the  Hindus  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  liberty.  I!ut  time  is  the  great  dcstrover  of  everything  ; 
what  has  withstood  the  withering  influences  of  that  arch  eiieniv  of  everv 
earthly  glory  and  greatness  1  As  the  |)eople  of  India  became  faithless  to 
their  ancestral  in.flitutions,  they  fell  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

At  first  they  fell  a  prey  to  one  foreign  power  and  then  lo  another,  and 
then  again  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  each  time  degeneration  doing  the  work  of 
division,  and  division  in  its  own  turn  doing  the  ghastly  work  of  further 
degeneration.  About  two  hundred  years  ago  this  fatal  process  reached  its 
lowest  degree,  and  India  was  reduced  to  a  stale  of  deaillv  division  and  com- 
plete confusion.  Internecine  wars  slornied  the  country,  and  the  various 
native  and  foreign  races  then  living  in  India  tried  to  U-,ir  each  oilier  to 
pieces!  It  was  a  state  of  com|)lele  anarchv,  and  no  one  could  fathom  what 
was  to  come  out  of  this  universal  chaos. 
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At  this  ciiliLill  jillictuit-  of  lime  llu-ii'  ;i|i|)lmi\'i|  dii  thu  mciu-  a  ili.sl.inl 
power  from  l)i'yon(l  tlic  orcaii.  No  one  hail  iK'ard  or  known  anvlhini;  of  it. 
'I'lic  whik'-iaLcd  suiiih  was  then  a  sheer  noveltv  to  tile  peoule  ol  inilia.  Id 
tliein  in  tliose  das'.-.  a  wliite-faeed  lii|)ed  animal  was  sviionvmous  willi  a  lep 
rc'sontative  of  the  race  of  monkess,  and  even  to  thi>  da\  in  >iuh  parts  ol 
India  as  have  not  been  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  education  or  civilization, 
ignorant  people  in  a  somewhat  serious  ^en^e  do  believe  that  the  white-faced 
European  is  perhaps  a  de.icendant  of  apes  and  monke\>I  I'or  aiiyht  1 
know,  the  ever-shiftini;,  ever-changini;,  noveltv  liuntini,'  phiioso])hies  of  tli  • 
occult  world,  and  the  oi'Cidt  laws  of  spirit  presence  and  .-pirit  presentiment 
in  your  |)art  of  the  glo!','  mav  some  ilav  be  able  to  find  out  that  tlicM:  sim|)le 
ami  unsophisticated  i,eoi)ie  had  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Descent  of  Man"  accord- 
ing to  Darwin.  Wliati  '.er  U  may  be,  no  one  couhl  ever  have  dreamed  that 
the  |)eople  of  Kngland  would  ever  stand  a  chaiue  of  wielding  supreme 
|)ower  over  the  Indian  penin>ula.  At  first  the  ijigli>h  came  to  India  as 
mere  shopkeej)crs.  Not  long  afti'r  thcv  ro>e  to  be  the  kee|)ers  of  the  countrv, 
and  ultimately  they  were  raiTicd  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  Indian  em|)iie.  In 
all  this  there  was  the  haiul  of  <  lod.  It  was  no  earthly  power  that  transferred 
th.e  supreme  sovereigntv  of  Hindustan  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  (Ireal 
Hritain.  Through  the  lethargic  sleep  ol  centuries  the  |)eople  of  India  had 
gone  on  degenerating.  Long  ;uid  wearisome  wars  with  the  surrounding 
countries  had  enervated  them;  the  persistent  cruelty,  relentlos  t"rann\-  and 
ceaseless  persecution  of  their  fanatic  invaders  had  rendered  them  weak  and 
feeble  even  to  subj''ct ion,  and  a  stra  it"'  change  had  come  ovei  llie  entire 
face  of  the  nation. 

The  glorv  of  their  ancient  religio;..  ,,ie  puritv  ol  their  siicial  in>litutioiis 
and  the  strength  of  their  political  con.^titulion  had  all  been  ecli|)se<l  for  the 
time  being  bv  a  thick  anil  lieavv  cloud  of  decav  and  decrc|iitiide.  I'or  a 
longtime  past  the  countrv  had  been  suffering  Inmi  a  number  of  social  evils, 
.such  as  wicked  |)rieslcraft,  low  superstition,  degrading  lites  and  leremoiiies 
and  demorali/ing  customs  and  oliM'rvances.  It  was  indeed  a  ]iitlable  and 
|)itiful  condition  to  be  in.  I'lie  children  ol  ( iod  in  the  liol\  .\r\a\aita,  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  Kishis,  were  in  dee|i  tiavail.  Their  dee|i  w, tiling 
and  lamentation  had  pierced  the  heaven>.  anu  llie  I. old  ol  l,o\e  and  Mercv 
was  moved  with  compassion  Im  them.  lie  \e,iriied  to  help  tlKin,  to  raise 
them,  to  restore  them  to  their  former  glor\-  and  gieatiies>:  Init  he  saw  that  in 
the  countrv  itself  there  was  no  force  or  power  that  he  could  use  as  an  instru- 
ment to  work  out  his  divine  providence.  Iln'  powers  that  wiae  acd  long  had 
been  in  the  c.nintrv  had  all  grown  too  weak  and  effete  to  .uliie\e  the  reform 
and  regeneration  of  India.  It  was  for  this  |iurpose  th.it  an  eiilircK'  .ilieii  and 
outside  pouei  was  bioiit,dit  in.  I  liiis  \on  will  peiiei\e  that  the  ad\ent  of  the 
I'rilish  ill  Indi.i  wa>  a  niattei  .'I  lu  i  i>.-.il  \ .  .iiid,  tliiirloir,  il  iii,i\  In-  i.in 
sidereil  a>  liilK'  providential. 

It  is  liol  to  be  supposed  that  this  cliangu  of  sovereiunlv  from  the  e.i.^tein 
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to  tile  westurn  hands  was  accomplished  without  any  hloudslied  or  loss  of 
life.  Even  the  very  cliange  in  its  process  introduced  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord and  disunion,  but  when  the  change  was  completed  and  the  balance  <jf 
power  established,  an  entirely  new  era  was  opened  up  on  the  field  of 
hulian  social  and  political  life.  This  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
your  English  cousins  has  cost  us  a  most  heavy  and  crushing  price.  In  one 
sen.se,  it  t(jok  away  our  liberty ;  it  deprived  us,  and  has  been  ever  since 
depriving  us,  of  some  of  our  noblest  pieces  of  ancient  art  and  anti(|uity 
which  have  been  brought  over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  adornment 
<if,  and  exhibition  in,  English  museums  and  art  galleries. 

At  one  time  it  took  away  from  the  country  untold  anviunts  of  wealth 
and  jewelry,  and  since  then  a  constant,  ceaseless  stream  of  money  has  been 
flowing  from  India  into  England.  Tiie  cost,  indeed,  has  been  heavy,  far 
too  heavy,  but  tiie  return,  too,  has  been  inestimable.  We  have  paid  in  gol<i 
and  silver,  but  we  iiave  received  in  exchange  what  gold  and  silver  can  never 
give  or  take  away — for  the  English  rule  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  And  knowledge  is  a  power. 
It  is  with  this  power  that  we  shall  measure  the  motives  of  tiie  English  rule. 
The  time  will  come,  as  it  must  come,  when  if  our  English  rulers  should  hap- 
pen to  rule  India  in  a  selfish,  unjust  and  partial  manner,  with  this  same 
weapon  of  knowledge  we  siiail  compel  them  to  withhold  their  power  over 
us.  But  1  must  say  that  the  educated  natives  of  India  have  too  great  a  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  our  rulers  ever  to  apprehend  any 
such  calamity. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  rulers  lirought  with  them  their  high  civilization,  their 
improved  methods  of  education,  and  their  general  enlightenment.  We  had 
been  in  darkness  and  had  well  nigh  forgotten  our  bright  and  glorious  past, 
liut  a  new  era  dawned  upon  us.  New  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  notions 
began  to  flash  upon  us  one  after  another.  We  were  rudely  roused  from  our 
long  sleep  of  ignora.ice  and  self-forgetfulness.  The  old  and  the  new  met 
face  to  face.  We  felt  that  the  old  could  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
new.  The  old  we  began  to  see  in  the  light  of  the  new,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  feel  that  our  country  and  society  had  been  for  a  long  time  suffering  from  a 
number  of  social  evils,  from  the  errors  of  ignorance  and  from  the  evils  of 
superstition.  Thus  we  began  to  liestir  ourselves  in  the  way  of  remedying 
our  social  organization.  Sucli,  then,  were  the  occasion  and  the  origin  of 
the  work  of  social  reform  in  India. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  work  of  reform  in  India 

.  has  a  two-fold   aspect.     In   the  first  place  we  have  to  revive  many  of  our 

ancient  religious  and  social  institutions.     Through  ages  of  ignorance  they 

have  been  lost  to  us,  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  regard  to  these  institutions 

s  to  bring  them  to  life  again. 

So  far  as  religious  i)r(ii(ress  and  spiritual  culture  are  concerned  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  the  West — beyond  your  compact  and  advanced 
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inctlnxls  i)f  C()iuljinatii)n,  CDoperatiDii  and  ()ri,'aiii/.atii)ii.  This  liraiiL-linf 
reform  I  style  as  refnrin  by  revisal.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  receive 
some  of  yoin  western  institutions.  These  arc  mostlv  i)olitic;il,  industrial 
and  educational  ;  a  few  social.  Hut  in  everv  case  the  process  is  a  composite 
one.  Kor  what  we  are  to  revive  we  have  often  to  remodel,  and  what  we 
have  to  receive  we  have  often  to  recast.  Hence  our  motto  in  everv  ilcjiart- 
ment  of  reform  is,  "  .\dapt  before  you  adopt."  I  shall  now  proceed  to  indi- 
cate to  vou  some  of  the  social  reforms  that  we  have  been  trving  to  effect  in 
our  country. 

TlIK  .Vhiilhion  of  Castk.  What  is  this  Hindu  institution  of  caste  .•' 
In  the  social  dictionarv  of  India  "caste  "  is  a  most  diflicult  word  for  vou  to 
understand.  Caste  niav  be  defined  as  the  classification  of  a  societv  on  the 
basis  of  birth  and  parentatje.  For  example,  the  son  or  dauLjhier  of  a  ])riest 
must  ahvavs  beloni,''  t<j  the  caste  of  jjrie^ts  or  Hrahm.ms,  even  ihouuh  he  or 
she  mav  never  choose  to  follow  their  ancestral  occupation.  Those  who  are 
born  in  the  familv  of  soldiers  belontf  to  the  soldier  caste,  thoui,'li  tliev  mav 
never  i)refer  to  go  on  butchering  men.  Thus  the  son  ul  a  ijrocer  is  born  to 
be  called  a  Lrrocer,  and  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  is  fated  to  be  called  a  shoe- 
maker. ()riL;inallv  there  were  onlv  four  castes  -the  Brahman,  or  the  priest ; 
Kihateiya,  or  the  soldier;  \'aisliya,  or  the  merchant ;  and  Sliudra,  or  the  serf. 
And  these  four  ancient  castes  were  not  based  on  birth,  but  on  occu])ation 
or  |)rofession.  In  ancient  India,  the  children  of  Brahman  parents  often 
took  to  a  martial  occupation,  while  the  sons  of  a  soldier  were  (|uite  free  to 
choose  a  peaceful  occupation  if  they  liked.  But  in  modern  India,  bv  a 
strange  proce>.-<,  the  original  four  castes  have  been  Muiltiplied  to  noend.and 
have  been  fixed  most  hard  and  fast.  .Now  you  timl  [)erha|)S  as  many  castes 
as  there  are  occu|)ations.  There  is  a  regidar  scale  and  a  grade.  Vou  have 
the  tailor  caste  and  the  tinker  caste,  the  blacksmith  caste  and  the  goldsmith 
caste,  the  milkman  caste  and  the  carpenter  caste,  the  groom  caste  ami  the 
sweeper  caste.  The  operation  of  caste  mav  be  said  to  be  confined  princi- 
pally to  matters  of  food  and  drink,  matrinnmv  and  adoption,  the  perf(jrm- 
ance  of  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Each  cas'.e  has  its  own  code  id  laws  and  its  own  system  of  observances. 
Thcv  will  eat  with  some,  but  not  with  others.  The  higher  one^  will  not  so 
much  as  touch  the  lower  ones.  Intermarriages  are  strictly  prohil>ited. 
Why,  the  proud  and  haughty  Hrahnuiii  will  not  deii,'n  to  bear  the  shadow  of 
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a  religious  institution,  based  on  the  accident  of  birth  and  parentage.     With 
a  view  to  illustrate  the  difference  between   "  classe>  "  and   "castes,"    I    may 


that 


ill   western  countries  the  lines  of  social  division  are  parallel    but 


horizontal,   and,  therefori 
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In   India,  these  lines  are  perpendicular,  and,  therefore,  run   from  the  top 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  body  scjcial,  dividing  and  sc])aratin,i,'  one  social  strata 
from  every  other.  'I'he  former  arraiigciuent  is  a  source  of  strength  and 
support,  and  -the  latter  a  source  cjf  aiicnatiiui  and  weakness.  I'erhaps  at 
one  time  in  the  iiistory  of  India  when  the  condition  of  things  was  entirely 
different  and  when  the  number  of  these  castes  was  not  .so  large,  nor  their 
nature  so  rigid  as  now,  the  institution  of  caste  did  serve  a  high  pur()ose  ;  but 
now  it  is  long,  too  long,  since  that  social  condition  underwent  a  change. 
Under  those  ancient  social  and  political  environments  of  India  the  institution 
of  caste  was  greatly  helpful,  in  centralizing  and  transmitting  professional 
knowledge  of  arts  and  occujiations,  as  also  in  grouping,  binding  together 
and  preserving  intact  the  various  guilds  and  artisan  coinmu'iities.  Hut 
centuries  ago  that  social  and  political  environment  ceased  to  exist,  wliile 
the  mischievous  machinery  of  caste  continues  in  full  swing  up  to  this  dav. 
Caste  in  India  has  divided  the  mass  of  Hindu  society  into  innumerable 
classes  and  clicjues.  It  has  created  a  s[)irit  of  extreme  exclusiveness ;  it 
has  crowded  and  killed  legitimate  ambition,  healthy  enterprise  and  com- 
bined ad\enture.  It  has  fostered  envy  and  jealousy  between  class  and  class, 
and  set  one  community  against  another.  * 

It  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  tl;^  veriest  social  and  national  curse. 
Much  of  our  national  and  domestic  degradation  is  due  to  this  pernicious 
caste  system.  Voung  India  has  been  fully  convinced  that  if  the  Hindu 
nation  is  once  more  to  ri.se  to  its  former  glory  and  greatness,  this  dogma  of 
caste  must  be  put  down.  The  artificial  restrictions  and  the  unjust — nav,  in 
many  cases,  inhuman  and  unhiiman  —distinctions  of  caste  must  be  abol- 
ished. Therefore,  the  first  item  on  the  program  of  social  reform  in  India  is 
the  abolition  of  caste  and  furtherance  of  free  and  brotherly  intercourse 
between  class  and  class,  as  also  between  individual  and  individual,  irre- 
spective of  the  accident  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  but  mainly  on  the  recog- 
nition of  his  moral  worth  and  goodness  of  heart. . 

Freedom  of  intermarriage,  that  is,  marriage  between  the  mf,mbers  of 
two  different  castes,  is  not  allowed  in  India.  The  code  of  caste  rules  does 
not  sanction  any  such  unions  under  any  circumstances.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, they  have  been  marrying  anil  marrying  for  hundreds  of  years  within 
the  pale  of  their  own  caste.  Now,  many  castes  and  their  subsections  are 
so  small  that  thev  are  no  larger  than  mere  handfuls  of  families.  These 
marriages  within  such  narrow  circles  not  only  prevent  the  natural  and 
healthy  flow  of  fellow-feeling  between  the  members  of  different  classes,  but, 
accoriling  to  the  law  of  evolution,  as  now  fully  demonstrated,  bring  on  the 
degeneration  of  the  race.  The  progeny  of  such  parents  go  on  degenerating 
physicallv  and  mentally,  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  for  intermarriage.  It  is  evident  that  this  cjuestion  of  intermarriage 
is  easily  solved  by  the  abolition  of  caste. 

I'rkvkntion  of  Infant  Marriac.f..  Among  the  higher  classes  of 
Hindus  it  is  quite  customary  to  have  their  children  married  when  they  are  as 
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young  as  seven  or  eiglit,  in  cases  not  very  infrequent  as  young  as  four  and 
tive. 

Evidently  these  marriages  are  not  real  marriages— they  are  mere 
l)etrothals ;  but,  so  far  as  inviolaliility  is  concerned,  they  are  no  less  binding 
upon  the  innocent  parties  than  actual  consummation  of  marriage.  Parties 
thus  wetlded  together  at  an  age  when  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  relations  between  man  and  woman,  and  without  their  consent, 
are  united  with  each  other  for  life,  and  cannot  at  any  time  be  separated 
from  each  oilier  even  by  law,  for  the  Hindu  law  does  not  admit  of  any 
divorce.  This  is  hard  and  cruel.  It  often  happens  that  infants  that  are 
thus  married  together  do  not  grow  in  love.  When  they  come  of  age  they 
come  to  dislike  each  other,  and  then  begins  the  misery  of  their  existence. 
They  periiaps  hate  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  expected  to  live  together 
by  law,  by  usage,  and  by  social  sentiment.  \'tm  can  picture  to  yourselves 
the  untt)ld  misery  of  such  unhappy  pairs.  Ila|)|)ily  man  is  a  creature  of 
hai)its,  and  [jrovidence  has  so  arranged  that,  generally  speaking,  we  come 
to  tolerate,  if  not  to  like,  whatever  our  lot  is  cast  in  with.  Hut  even  if  it 
were  only  a  f|uestion  of  likes  and  dislikes,  there  is  a  large  number  of  young 
couples  in  India  that  ha|)pen  to  draw  nothing  but  blanks  in  this  lottery  of 
infant  marriage.  In  addition  to  this  serious  evil,  there  are  other  evils  more 
pernicious  in  their  effects  connected  with  infant  marriage,  '("hey  are  phvs- 
ical  and  intellectual  decay  and  degeneracy  of  the  individual  and  the 
race,  loss  of  indivitlual  independence  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  when 
youths  of  either  .sex  should  be  free  to  acquire  knowledge  and  work  out  their 
own  place  and  position  in  the  world,  consequently  i>enurv  and  poverty  of 
the  race,  and  latterly  the  utterly  hollow  and  unmeaning  character  imposed 
upon  the  sacred  sacrament  of  marriage.  These  constitute  only  a  few  of 
the  glaring  evils  of  Hindu  infant  marriage.  On  the  score  of  all  these,  the 
system  of  Hindu  infant  marriage  stands  condemned,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
every  social  reformer  in  India  to  suppress  this  degrading  system.  .Mong 
with  the  spread  of  education,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  is  being 
steadily  educated,  anil,  at  least  aniDUg  the  enlightened  classes,  infant  mar- 
riages at  the  age  of  four  and  five  are  simply  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  age 
on  an  average  is  being  raised  to  twelve  and  fourteen,  but  nothing  short  of 
sixteen  as  the  minimum  for  girls  and  eighteen  for  boys  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Our  highest  ideal  is  to  secure  the  best  measure 
possible,  but  where  the  peculiar  traditions,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  cannot  give  us  the  best,  we  have,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  next  best,  and  then  again  keep  on  demanding  a  higher  staiidanl. 

TnK  .M/\rri.\(;k  L.wvs  in  (jKNKr.m..  The  Hindu  marriage  laws  and 
customs  were  formulated  and  systematized  in  the  most  ancient  of  times,  and 
viewed  under  the  li.ght  of  mortern  times  and  western  thought  they  would 
require  in  many  cases  considerable  radical  reform  and  recasting.  For 
instance,  why  should  women  in  India  be  compelled  to  marry  ?  Why  shoulil 
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they  not  he  allowed  to  choose  or  refuse  matrimony  just  as  women  in  western 
countries  are  ?  Why  siioukl  bigamy  or  polygamy  be  allowed  by  Hindu  law  ? 
Is  it  not  the  highest  [liece  of  injustice  that  while  woman  is  allowed  to  marry 
but  once,  man  is  allowed  (by  law)  to  marry  two  or  more  than  two  wives  at  the 
same  time  ?  Why  should  the  law  in  India  not  allow  divorce  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  Why  should  a  woman  not  be  allowed  to  have  (within  the  life- 
time of  her  husband)  her  own  personal  property  over  which  he  should  have 
no  right  or  control  ?  These  and  similar  problems  are  the  problems  that  relate 
to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  marriage  laws  in  India.  But  situated  as  we  are 
at  present,  society  is  not  ripe  even  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion 
on  these --much  less  then  for  any  acceptance  of  them,  even  in  a  (jualitied 
or  iiioditied  form.    However,  in  the  distant  future,  people  in  India  will  have 

•'  these  problems.  They  cannot  avoid  them  forever.  But  as  my  time 
i:i  .-•  If'        ly  limited,  you  will  pardon  me  if   I  avoid  them  on  this  occasion. 

\.  uo'v  .Marriacik.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Hindu  wid- 
ows from  aming  the  higher  castes  are  not  allowed  to  marry  again.  I  can 
T  '"rstand  Miis  restriction  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  reached  a  certain 
H.iii  :idv;  ■■  'I  .itfp  though  in  this  country  it  is  considered  to  be  in  per- 
fect accord  ,vi'l  oi-'r  usage  even  for  a  widow  of  three-score  and  five  to  he 
on  the  lookout  lor  a  husband,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of  substance. 
But  certainly  you  can  never  comprehend  what  diabolical  offenses  a  child 
widow  of  the  tender  age  of  ten  or  twelve  can  have  committed  that  she 
should  be  cut  away  from  all  marital  ties  and  be  compelled  to  pass  the 
remaining  days  of  her  life,  however  long  they  may  be,  in  perfect  loneliness 
and  .seclusion.  Even  the  very  idea  is  sheer  barbarism  and  inhumanity.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  convey  to  you,  even  by  implication,  that  the  Hindu  home 
is  necessarily  a  place  of  misery  and  discord,  or  that  true  happiness  is  a 
thing  never  to  be  found  there.  Banish  any  such  idea  if  it  should  have 
unwittingly  taken  possession  of  your  minds. 

Happiness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  palatial  dwellings,  gorgeously 
fitted  with  soft  seats  and  yielding  sofas,  with  magnificent  costumes,  with  gay 
halls  or  gi<ldy  dancing  parties,  nor  with  noisy  revelries  or  drinking  bouts 
and  card  tables ;  and  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  in  that  distant  lotus  land,  as  in 
your  own  beloved  land  of  liberty,  you  will  come  across  a  young  and  bloom- 
ing wife  in  the  first  flush  of  impetuous  youth,  who,  when  suddenly  smitten 
with  the  death  of  the  lord  of  her  life,  at  once  takes  to  the  pure  and  spotless 
garb  of  a  poor  widow,  and  with  devout  resignation  awaits  for  the  call  from 
above  to  pass  into  the  land  which  knows  no  parting  or  separation.  But 
these  are  cases  of  those  who  are  capable  of  thought  and  feeling.  What 
sentiment  of  devoted  love  can  you  expect  from  a  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
whose  ideas  are  so  simple  and  artless  and  whose  mind  still  lingers  at  skip- 
ping and  doll-making  ?  What  sense  and  reason  is  there  in  expecting  her  to 
remain  in  that  condition  of  forced,  artificial,  lifelong  widowhood  ?  Oh,  the 
lot  of  such  child-widows  1     How  shall  I  depict  their  mental  misery  and  suf- 
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fering  ?  Language  fails  and  imagination  is  haffled  at  the  task.  Cruel  fate 
—  if  there  be  any  such  power  -has  already  reduced  tiiem  to  the  condition 
of  widows,  and  the  heartle.ss,  pitiless  customs  of  the  country  barbarously 
shave  them  of  their  beautiful  hair,  divest  them  of  every  ornament  or  adorn- 
ment, confine  them  to  loneliness  and  seclusion  —  nay,  teach  people  to  hate 
and  avoid  them  as  objects  indicating  something  supremely  ominous  and 
inauspicious.  Like  bats  and  owls,  on  all  occasions  of  mirth  and  merriment 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  their  dark  cells  and  close  chambers.  The 
unfortunate  Hindu  w'dow  is  often  the  drudge  in  the  family  ;  every  worry 
and  all  work  that  no  one  in  the  family  will  ever  do  is  heaped  on  her  head, 
and  yet  the  terrible  mother-in-law  —the  mother-in-law  in  every  country  is 
the  same  execrable  and  inexorable  character  — will  almost  four  times  in  the 
hour  visit  her  with  cutting  taunts  and  sweeping  curses.  No  wonder  that 
these  poor  forlorn  and  persecuted  widows  often  drown  themselves  in  an 
adjacent  pool  or  a  well  or  make  a  rjuietus  to  their  life  by  draining  the  poison 
cup.  After  this  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  much-needed  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter is  the  introduction  of  widow  marriages. 

The  Hindu  social  reformer  seeks  to  introduce  the  practice  of  allowing 
such  widows  to  marry  again.  As  long  ago  as  fifty  years  one  ot  our  great 
pundits  rai.sed  this  question,  and  fought  it  out  in  central  and  northern  India 
with  the  orthodox  Brahmans.  The  same  work  and  in  a  similar  spirit 
was  carried  out  in  Bengal  and  northern  India  by  the  late  Ishwar  Ch.  V. 
Sagar  of  Calcutta,  who  died  only  two  yeafs  ago.  These  two  brave  souls 
were  the  Luther  and  Knox  of  India.  Their  cause  has  been  espoused  by 
many  others,  and  until  to-day  perhaps  al>out  200  widow  marriages  have 
been  celebrated  in  India.  The  orthodox  Hindus  as  yet  have  not  begun  to 
entertain  this  branch  of  reform  with  any  degree  of  favor,  and  so  anyone  who 
marries  a  widow  is  put  under  a  social  ban.  He  is  excommunicated,  that  is, 
no  one  will  dine  with  him,  or  entertain  any  idea  of  mtermarriage  with  his 
children  or  descendants.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  cause  of  widow 
marriage  is  daily  gaining  st-engtii      'th  in  opinion  and  adherence. 

The  Position  of  Woi^an.  A  great  many  reforms  in  the  Hindu  social 
and  domestic  life  cannot  be  effected  until  and  unless  the  (juestion  as  to  what 
position  does  a  woman  occupy  with  reference  to  man  is  solved  and  settled. 
Is  she  to  be  recognized  as  man's  superior,  his  equal  or  his  inferior  ?  The 
entire  problem  of  Hindu  r(;form  hinges  on  the  position  that  people  in  India 
will  eventually  ascribe  to  their  women.  The  question  of  her  position  is  yet 
a  vexed  question  in  such  advanced  countries  as  England  and  Scotland. 
Here  in  your  own  country  of  the  States  you  have,  I  presume  to  think,  given 
her  a  superior  place  in  what  you  call  the  social  circle,  and  a  place  of  full 
equality  in  the  paths  and  provinces  of  ordinary  life.  Both  enjoy  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  rights,  and  privileges.  In  India  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  Hindu  lawgivers  were  all  men,  and,  whatever  others  may  sav  abnit 
them,  I  must  say  that  in  this  one  particular  respect,  viz.,  that  of  giving 
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woman  her  own  place  in  society,  they  were  very  partial  and  short-si^,'hted 
men.  They  have  given  her  quite  a  secondary  place.  In  Indian  dramas, 
poems  and  romances  you  may  in  many  places  find  woman  spoken  of  as  the 
"goddess"  of  the  house  and  the  "deity  of  the  palace,"  i)iil  that  is  no  more 
than  a  poet's  conceit,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things  that  long,  lung  ago  used 
to  lie  rather  than  at  present  is. 

For  every  such  passage  you  will  find  other  passages  in  which  tlie 
readers  are  treated  with  terse  dissertations  and  scattering  lampoons  on  the 
so-called  innate  dark  character  of  woman.  The  entire  thought  of  the  coun- 
try one  finds  saturatbd  with  this  idea.  The  Hindu  hails  the  birth  of  a  sun 
with  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  and  feasting ;  that  of  a  female  child  as  the 
advent  of  something  that  he  would  most  gladly  avoid  if  lie  could.  The  i)ias 
begins  here  at  her  very  birth.  Whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  this  state 
of  things  no  part  of  the  program  of  Hindu  social  reform  can  ever  be  success- 
fully carried  out  until  woman  is  recognized  as  man's  e(iual,  his  comi)aiii()n 
and  co-worker  in  every  part  of  life;  not  his  handmaid,  a  tool  or  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  a  puppet  or  a  plaything,  fit  only  for  the  hours  of  amu.se- 
ment  and  recreation.  To  me  the  work  of  social  reform  in  India  means  a 
full  recognition  of  woman's  position.  The  education  and  enlightenment  of 
women,  granting  to  them  liberty  and  freedom  to  move  about  freely,  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  liberating  them  from  the  prisons  of  long-locked 
zenana,  extending  to  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  are  some  of  the 
grandest  problems  of  Hindu  social  reform.  All  these  depend  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  problem  of  tlie  |)osition  of  women  in  India. 

The  masses  or  the  common  people  in  India  are  very  ignorant  and  quite 
uneducated.  The  farmer,  the  laliorer,  the  workman  and  the  artisan  does 
not  know  how  to  read  or  write  ;  he  is  not  aliie  to  sign  his  own  name.  Thev* 
do  not  understand  their  own  rights.  They  are  custom-bounil  and  priest-rid- 
den. From  times  past  the  priestly  class  has  been  the  keeper  and  the  cus- 
todian of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  they  have  sedulously  ke|)t  the  lower 
class  in  ignorance  and  intellectual  slavery.  Social  reform  does  not  mean 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  upper  few  only ;  it  means  inspiring  the 
whole  country,  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  from  every  creed  and  class, 
with  right  motives  to  live  and  act.  The  working  classes  need  to  be  taught  in 
many  cases  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Night  schools  for  them  and 
day  schools  for  their  children  are  badly  wanted. 

Government  is  doing  much,  but  how  much  can  you  expect  from  govern- 
ment, especially  when  that  government  is  a  foreign  one,  and  therefore  has 
always  to  think  of  maintaining  itself  and  keejjing  its  prestige  among  for- 
eign people  ?  It  is  here  that  the  active  benevolence  of  such  free  people  as 
yourselves  is  needed.  In  educating  our  masses  and  in  extending  enlighten- 
ment to  our  women  you  can  do  much.  Every  year  you  are  lavishing — I  shall 
not  say  wasting — mints  of  money  on  your  so-called  foreign  missions  and 
missionaries  sent  out,  as  you  think,  to  carry  the  Bible  and  its  salvation  to  the 
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"heathen  Hindu,"  and  thus  to  save  him!  Aye,  to  save  liini.  V'our  poot 
peasants,  your  earnest  women,  am!  your  i{enerous  niiliionaires  raise  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  be  spent  on  foreign  missions.  Little,  how  little,  do 
you  ever  dream  that  your  money  is  expended  in  spreading  abroad  nothing 
iiut  Christian  dogmatism  and  Christian  bigotry,  Clhristian  j)ride  and  Christian 
exclusivcness.  I  entreat  you  to  spend  at  least  one-tenth  of  all  this  vast  fort- 
une on  sending  out  to  our  country  unsectarian,  broad-learned  missionaries 
that  will  spend  all  their  efforts  and  energies  in  educating  our  women,  our 
men,  and  our  masses.  Educate.  Educate  them  first,  and  they  will  under- 
stand Christ  much  better  than  they  w(juld  do  by  being  "converted  "  to  the 
narrow  creed  of  canting  Christendom. 

The  difficulties  of  social  reformers  in  India  are  manifold.  Their  work 
is  most  arduous.  'I'he  work  of  engrafting  on  the  rising  Hindu  mind  the  ideals 
of  a  material  civilization,  such  as  yours,  without  taking  in  its  agnostic  or 
atheistic  tendencies,  is  a  task  peculiarly  diflicult  to  accomplish.  Keforms 
based  on  utilitarian  and  purely  secular  principles  can  never  take  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  a  race  that  has  been  essentially  spiritual  in  all  its  career 
and  history.  Those  who  have  tried  to  do  so  have  failed.  The  Brahmo-Somaj, 
or  the  Church  of  Indian  Theism,  has  always  advocated  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in  every  reform  movement.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  and  reformed  .society  the  Brahmo-.Somaj  has  established 
every  reform  as  a  fundamental  principle  which  must  be  accepted  before  any- 
one can  consistently  belong  to  its  organization. 

Acting  on  the  model  of  ancient  Hindu  society,  we  have  so  proceeded 
that  our  social  institutions  may  secure  our  religious  principles,  while  those 
principles  regulate  and  establish  every  reform  on  a  safe  and  permanent 
footing. 

Social  reform  merely  as  such  has  no  vitality  in  our  land.  It  may  influ- 
ence here  and  there  an  individual ;  it  cannot  rear  a  society  or  sway  a  com- 
munity. Recognizing  this  secret,  the  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  has, 
from  its  very  birth,  been  the  foremost  to  i)roclaim  a  crusade  against  every 
social  evil  in  our  country.  The  ruthless,  heartless  practice  of  suttee,  or  the 
burning  of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husband,  was  abolished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  Raja,  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  His 
successors  have  all  been  social  reformers  as  much  as  religious  reformers.  In 
the  heart  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  you  find  no  caste,  no  image  worship.  We 
have  abolished  early  marriage,  and  helped  the  cause  of  widow's  marriage. 
We  have  promoted  intermarriage ;  we  fought  for  and  obtained  a  law  from 
the  British  government  to  legalize  marriages  between  the  representatives  of 
any  castes  and  any  creeds.  The  Brahmos  have  been  gieat  educators. 
They  have  started  schools  and  colleges,  societies  and  seminaries,  not  only  for 
boys  and  young  men,  but  for  girls  and  young  v*omen.  In  the  Brahmo 
community  you  will  find  hundreds  of  young  ladies  who  combine  in  their 
education  the  acquirements  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  Oriental  reserve  and 
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modesty  witli  Occidi-iital  culture  an<l  retinenu'iil.  Manv  of  our  vounif  ladies 
iiiive  taken  decrees  in  arts  an<l  sciences  in  Indian  universilies.  The  relii;ion 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  essentially  a  relij,'ion  of  life  the  li\inv,'  an<l  life- 
giving  religion  of  love  to  (lod  and  love  to  man.  Its  corner-stones  are  the 
fatherhood  of  (M)ii,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sisteriiood  of  woman. 
We  uphold  reform  in  religion  and  religion  in  reform.  While  we  advocate 
that  every  religion  nee<ls  In  he  reformeil,  we  also  most  tirmiv  hold  that  every 
reform,  in  order  that  ii  may  be  a  living  and  lasting  jiower  for  good,  needs  to 
be  based  on  religion, 

'I'hese  are  the  lines  of  our  work.  We  have  been  working  out  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  lliiulu  social  reform  on  these  lines.  We  know  our 
work  is  hard,  but  at  the  same  time  we  know  thiVl  the  .Mmighty  God,  the 
Father  of  nations,  wdl  not  forsake  us;  onlv  we  must  be  faithful  to  him,  his 
guiding  spirit.  And  now,  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  .America,  (lod  has  made 
you  a  free  people.  Liberty,  ecjuality  and  fraternity  are  the  guiding  words 
thai  you  have  pinned  on  your  banner  of  progress  and  advancement.  In  the 
name  of  that  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  the  sake  of  which  your  noble 
forefathers  forsook  their  ancestral  h<jmes  in  far-off  Europe,  in  the  name  of 
that  equality  of  peace  and  position  which  you  so  much  pri/.e  and  which  you 
so  nobly  exemplify  in  all  your  social  and  national  institutions,  I  entreat  you, 
my  beloved  American  brothers  and  sisters,  to  grant  us  your  blessings  and 
good  wishes,  to  give  us  your  earnest  advice  and  active  coo|)eration  in  the 
realization  of  the  social,  political  and  religious  aspirations  of  young  India. 
God  has  given  you  a  mission.  Kven  now  he  is  enacting  through  your  instru- 
mentality most  marvelous  events.  Read  his  holy  will  through  these  events, 
and  extend  to  young  India  the  right  hand  of  holy  fellowship  and  universal 
brotherhood. 


THE  h.iairni  day. 


THE  SYMPATHY  Ol"  RKMdlONS. 


By  Tihimas  Wkntwortii  HiuciiNsoN,  ok  CAMitRiixiK,  Mass. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Religions  in  tlii.s  country  niuy  he  said  to  iiave 
l>een  simultaneous  will)  tliu  nation's  i)irti).  When  in  17KN  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  a  connneniorativc  |>roi:ession  of  live 
thousand  |)co|)le  took  place  in  I'liiladciphia,  then  the  scat  of  government,  a 
place  in  the  triumphal  march  was  assigned  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  Jcsvish 
ral)l)i  of  the  city  walked  lietwcen  two  Christian  ministers,  to  show  that  the 
new  republic  was  founded  on  religious  toleration.  It  seems  strange  that  no 
historical  painter,  up  to  this  time,  has  selected  for  his  theme  that  line  incident. 
It  should  have  been  perpetuated  in  art,  like  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  .\nd  side  by  side  with  it  might  we 
be  painted  the  twin  event  which  occurred  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  ' 
Mohammedan  country,  when  in  1875,  Ismail  I'acha,  then  Khedive  of  Kg 
celebrating  by  a  procession  of  two  hundred  thousand  people  the  obse<iuics 
of  his  beloved  and  only  daughter,  placed  the  Mohammedan  priests  and 
Christian  missionaries  together  in  the  procession,  on  the  avowed  ground  that 
they  served  the  same  God,  and  that  he  desired  for  his  daughter's  soul  the 
prayers  of  all. 

During  the  interval  between  those  two  great  symbolic  acts,  the  world 
of  thought  was  revolutionized  by  modern  science,, and  the  >'ery  fact  o''  religion, 
the  very  existence  of  ft  Divine  Power,  was  for  a  time  iiuestioned.  Science 
ro.se,  like  the  caged  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story,  and  tilled  the  sky.  Then, 
more  powerful  than  the  Afreet,  it  accepted  its  own  limitations  and  achieved 
its  greatest  triumph  in  voluntarily  reducing  its  claims.  Suj)posed  by  many  to 
have  dethroned  religion  forever,  it  now  offers  to  dethrone  itself  and  to  yield 
place  to  imaginative  aspiration — a  world  outside  of  science —as  its  superior. 
This  was  done  most  conclusively  when  Professor  Tyndall,at  the  clo.se  of  his 
Belfast  address,  uttered  that  fine  statement,  by  which  he  will  |)erhaps  be  longest 
remembered,  that  religion  belongs  not  to  the  inowinjr  powers  of  man,  but  to 
his  creative  powers.  It  was  an  epoch-making  sentence.  If  knowing  is  to  be 
the  only  religious  standard,  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  spiritual 
despair  of  the  mere  agnostic,  and  the  utter  merging  of  one's  individual  reason 
in  some  great,  organized  authoritative  church — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek 
Catholic,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist.     But  if  human  aspiration,  or,  in 
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other  wiirils,  man's  crcutivt-  iiniiKiiiatioii  i.s  to  l>e  the  sliiinlaril,  the  hiitnlili'si 
individual  Ihiiikfr  may  retain  the  essence  of  religion,  and  may  moreover,  liave 
not  only  one  of  tliese  vast  faitlis,  luit  all  of  liiein  at  IiIn  side.  I'lacii  of  them 
ulone  is  partial,  limited,  unsatisfyiiix  ;  it  takes  all  of  tlieni  together  to  repre- 
sent the  semfifr,  Hbique  el  ah  omnibus. 

Amoni{  all  these  vast  striietiires  of  spiritual  organisation  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy. It  lies  not  in  what  they  know,  for  they  are  alike,  in  a  seientitic  sense, 
in  knowing  nothing.  Their  point  of  Hympathy  lies  in  what  (hey  have  sub- 
limely created  through  lon^'inK  imagination.  In  all  these  faiths  are  the  same 
alloy  of  human  superstition  ;  the  same  fahles  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  ihe 
same  si^ns  and  wonders,  the  same  preternatural  hirths  an<l  resurrections.  In 
point  of  knowledge,  all  are  helpless;  in  point  of  credulity,  all  puerile;  in 
point  of  aspiration,  all  sublime.  All  seek  after  tlod,  if  haply  they  iniKht  hnd 
him.  All,  moreover,  look  around  for  some  human  life,  more  exalted  than  the 
rest,  which  mav  l>e  taken  as  (Jod's  highest  earlhlv  reflection.  Terror  leads 
them  to  imagine  demons,  hungry  to  destroy,  hut  hope  creates  for  them 
redeemers  mi^dily  to  save.  Kuddha,  the  prince,  steps  from  his  station;  Jesus, 
the  carpenter's  son,  from  his;  and  hoth  v,'ive  their  lives  for  Ihe  service  of 
nian.  That  tin;  good  thus  prevails  ahove  the  evil  is  what  makes  religion, 
even  the  conventional  and  establishetl  rel '  (ion,  a  step  forward,  not  backward, 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Kvery  great  medix'val  structure  in  Christian  Kurope  recalls  in  its  archi- 
tecture the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear.  .Mmve  the  main  doors  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  in  I'aris,  strange  t'.gures  imprisoned  by  one  arm  in  the 
stone  strive  with  agoni/.ed  face>  lo  get  out  ;  <levils  sit  upon  wicked  kings  and 
priests;  after  the  last  judgment,  demons  like  monkeys  hurrv  the  troop  of 
condemned,  still  including  kings  ami  jinests,  awav.  Vet  .Nature  triuinphe<l 
over  all  these  terrors,  and  I  lomeniiier  that,  between  the  horns  of  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  while  I  observed  it,  a  swallow  hail  built  its  nest  and  twittered 
securely  And  not  oiilv  did  humbler  nature  thus  triumph  beneath  the  free 
air,  but  within  the  church  the  beautiful  face  of  Jesus  showed  the  victory  of 
man  over  his  fears.  In  the  same  way  a  recent  English  traveler  in  Thibet, 
after  <lescribing  an  idol-room,  tilled  with  pictures  of  battles  between  hideous 
fiends  and  eipially  hideous  gods,  many  headeil  and  manv-armed,  says  :  "Hut 
among  all  these  re|)ulsive  faces  of  degraded  tvpe,  distorted  with  evil  passions, 
we  saw  in  striking  contrast  here  and  there  an  image  of  the  contemplative 
Huddha,  with  beautiful,  calm  features,  pure  anil  pitiful,  such  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  by  pail, ting  .iiid  scul|)ture  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
which  the  llamas  (|)riesis),  with  all  their  perverted  imaginatiiui,  have  never 
ventured  to  change  when  designing  an  idol  of  the  great  incarnation."' 

The  need  of  this  high  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  shown  even  by  the 
regrets  of  those,  who,  in  their  devotion  to  pure  science,  are  least  willing  to 
share  it.     The  penalties  of  a  total   alienation    from   the  religious  life  of  the 
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world  are  [jerhaps  jt-vcrL-r  tli;ui  even  those  of  hiiperslilion.  I  know  a  woman 
who,  passing  in  early  cliildliood  from  the  gentleness  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
convent  to  a  severely  Kvaiigelical  boarding-school,  recalls  distinctly  how  she 
used  in  her  room  U>  light  inatciics  and  smell  of  the  sulphur,  in  order  to  get 
used  to  wiiat  siie  su[)(>osed  to  he  her  doom.  Time  and  the  grace  of  God,  as 
she  thought,  saved  her  from  sucii  terrors  at  last  ;  hut  what  chance  of  removal 
has  the  gloom  of  the  sincere  agnostic  of  the  (.Clifford  or  Amherley  type, 
who  looks  out  upon  a  universe  impoverished  hy  tiie  death  of  Deity  ?  The 
pure  and  liiisdi-min<led  Clifford  said:  "We  have  seen  ihe  spring  sun  shine 
out  of  an  empty  heaven  upon  a  soulless  earth,  and  we  have  felt  with  utter 
loneliness  that  the  (jreat  Companion  was  dead."  "  In  giving  it  up  "  [the 
helief  in  (iod  and  in  immortality]  wrote  Viscount  Amherlev — whom  I  knew 
in  his  generous  and  enthusiastic  youth,  with  that  eipiallv  high-minded  and 
more  gifted  wife,  iioth  so  soon  to  he  removed  hv  death,  —"we  are  resigning 
a  halm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  for  which  it  would  he  hard  t(>  find  an 
e(iuivalent  in  all  the  re|)ertories  of  science  and  in  all  the  treasures  of  phi- 
losophy.'' It  is  in  escaping  this  dire  tragedy,  in  helieving  that  wliat  we 
cease  to  hold  hy  knowledge  we  can  at  least  retain  hy  aspiration  -that  tiie 
svmpathv  of  religions  comes  in  to  help  us. 

We  shall  (ind  him,  if  we  lind  him  at  ;ill,  iudiv  iduallv  ;  1)\'  opening  each 
for  himself  the  harrier  hetween  the  created  and  the  Creator.  If  supernatural 
inlallibility  is  gone  forever,  there  remain  what  Stuart  Mill  called,  with 
grander  haptism.  su])eriiatural  hope;.  It  is  the  esseiue  of  a  hope  that  it 
cannot  he  formulated  or  organi/ed  or  made  subject  or  conditional  on  the 
hope  of  another.  .\ll  the  vast  mechanism  of  anv  scheme  of  salvation  or 
religious  hierarchy  hecDines  ])owerless  and  insignilicant  beside  the  hope  in  a 
single  human  soul.  Losing  the  supp<irt  of  any  organized  human  faith,  we 
become  possessed  ot  that  which  all  f.iiths  collectivelv  seek.  Their  joint 
fellowshi])  gives  more  ilian  the  luss  of  anv  single  fellowshi|)  takes  awav.  We 
are  all  engaged  in  that  luagnilicenl  work  described  in  the  liuddhist 
Dhanuuapada  or  I'ath  of  I.iglit  :  "Make  thyself  an  island  ;  work  hard,  he 
wise."  If  each  could  but  make  himself  an  island,  tiiere  would  vet  ajipear 
at  last,  above  these  waves  of  despair  or  douiil,  a  continent  faiier  than 
Columbus  won. 

The  Jewish  conurcKMlioiis  in  lialtiniore  were  the  first  to  contribute  foi 
the  education  of  the  freedmen  ;  the  liuddhist  temple,  in  San  Krancisco,  was 
the  first  edilice  of  that  city  drajied  in  mourning  after  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  ;  the  I'arsees  of  the  llasi  sent  contributions  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  great  religions  of  the  world  are  hut  larger  sects;  they 
come  together,  like  the  lesser  sects,  for  works  of  henev  dence  ;  they  share 
the  ^,a;r.c  aspirations;  and  every  step  in  the  ])rogress  of  each  l)rings  it  nearer 
to  ,".11  the  rest.  For  most  of  us  in  America,  the  door  out  of  su|)erstition  and 
sin  may  he  called  Christianitv  ;  that  is  our,  historical  name  for  it ;  it  is  the 
accident  of  a  birthplace.     Uut  other  nations  find  other  outlets  ;  they  must 
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pass  through  their  own  doors,  not  through  ours;  and  all  will  come  at  last 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  God's  providing,  which  bears  no  man's  name. 

If  one  insists  on  being  eJt:lusive,  where  shall  he  find  a  home  ?  What 
hold  has  any  Protestant  sect  among  us  on  a  thoughtful  mind  ?  They  are  too 
little,  too  new,  too  inconsistent,  too  feeble.  What  are  these  children  of  a 
day  compared  with  that  magnificent  Church  of  Rome,  which  counts  its 
years  by  centuries,  and  its  votaries  by  millions,  and  its  martyrs  by  myriads ; 
with  kings  for  confessors  and  nations  for  converts ;  carrying  to  all  the  earth 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  claiming  for  itself  no  less  title  than 
the  Catholic,  the  Universal  ?  Vet  in  conversing  with  Catholics  one  is  again 
repelled  by  the  comparative  juvenility,  and  modernness,  and  scanty  numbers 
of  their  church.  It  claims  to  be  elder  brother  of  our  little  sects,  doubtless, 
and  seems  to  have  most  of  the  family  fortune.  But  the  whole  fortune  is  so 
small !  and  even  the  elder  brother  is  so  young  1  The  Romanist  himself 
ignores  trailitions  more  vast  tiian  his  own,  antiquity  more  remote,  a  literature 
of  piety  more  grand.  His  temple  suffocates ;  give  us  a  shrine  still  wider; 
something  than  this  Catholicism  more  catholic;  not  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  of  God  and  Man  ;  a  Pantheon,  not  a  I'artheiion  ;  the  true  semper, 
itbique,  et  ab  omnibus  ;  the  Religion  of  the  Ages,  Natural  Religion. 

1  was  once  in  a  Portuguese  cathedral  when,  after  the  three  days  of 
mourning,  in  llolv  Week,  came  the  final  day  of  Hallelujah.  The  great 
church  had  looked  dim  and  sad,  with  the  innumerai)le  windows  closely  cur- 
tained, since  the  moment  when  tiie  symbolical  l)ier  of  Jesus  was  l)orne  to 
its  symbolical  tomb  beneath  the  high  altar,  while  the  three  mystic  candles 
blazed  above  it.  There  had  i)een  agony  ami  beating  of  cheeks  in  the  dark- 
ness, while  ghostly  processions  moved  through  the  aisles,  and  fearful  trans- 
parencies were  unrolled  from  the  |)ul|)it.  The  jiriests  kneeled  in  gorgeous 
robes,  chanting,  with  their  heads  resting  on  the  altar  steps ;  the  multitude 
hung  expectant  on  their  words.  Suddenly  burst  forth  a  new  chant, 
"Gloria  in  Excchis!"  In  that  instant  every  curtain  was  rolled  aside,  the 
cathedral  was  bathed  in  glory,  the  organs  clashed,  the  bells  chimed,  flowers 
were  thrown  from  the  galleries,  little  birds  were  let  loose,  friends  embraced 
and  greeted  one  another,  and  we  l()oke<l  down  upon  a  tumultuous  sea  of 
faces,  all  floating  in  a  sunlit  haze.  And  yet,  I  thought,  the  whole  of  this 
sublime  transformation  consisted  in  letting  in  the  light  of  day!  These 
priests  and  attendants,  each  stationed  at  his  post,  had  only  removed  the 
darkness  they  themselves  had  made.  Unvtil  these  darkenetl  windows,  but 
remove  also  these  darkening  walls  ;  this  temple  itself  is  but  a  lingering 
shadow  of  that  gloom.  Instead  of  its  stifling  incense,  give  us  God's  pure 
air,  and  teach  us  that  the  broadest  religion  is  the  best, 
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Beyond  a  controversy  in  or  about  the  year  750  of  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  a  man  named  Jesus  was  born  in  the  province  of  Judaea. 
Equally  beyond  a  controversy  this  man  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  a 
Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem,  in  or  about  the  year  of  the  city  783.  Of  this 
man,  Jesus,  ni  llions  of  men  believe  that,  according  to  his  own  sure  word  of 
promise,  he  came  back  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion ; 
that  forty  days  thereafter,  in  the  presence  of  chosen  witnesses,  he  visibly 
ascended  into  the  heavens;  that  there  he  now  liveth  to  make  perpetual 
intercession  with  the  one  God,  his  own  B'ather,  for  us  men  whom  he  did 
redeem ;  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
both  the  cjuick  and  the  dead ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
They  believe  that  of  his  birth  prophecy  had  spoken  continual  promise  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  in  his  life  and  death  was  realization  perfect 
and  complete  of  all  that  had  been  thus  foretold ;  that  therefore  he  is  the . 
Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God.  Further,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  pro- 
phetic declarations,  that  his  church,  which  is  his  body,  should  be  animated 
by  his  Spirit,  and  thus  empowered  work  mightier  miracles  of  deliverance 
than  his  own  hands  did  perform — in  this  they  find  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
his  Christhood.  Because  he,  lifted  up  upon  the  accursed  tree,  has  drawn 
unto  himself  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  have  looked  upon  him  ;  because  he 
has  drawn  near  and  does  draw  near  to  the  men  who  believe  in  him ;  because 
he  has  not  left  men  comfortless,  but  has  and  does  come  unto  them  and  com- 
fort them — therefore  they  believe  in  him  the  historic  Christ,  even  that  God 
"  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  tion." 
Let  us  begin  our  consideration  of  the  claims  of  this  historic  personage 
with  the  briefest  enumeration  of  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  him  and  of 
the  consequent  discipleship  of  the  nations  without  any  present  reference  to 
or  mention  of  his  nature.  Be  he  fallible  man  or  infallible  God,  be  he  but  an 
extraordinary  natural  development  of  humanity,  or  the  miraculous  incarna- 
tion of  Deity,  the  proper  object  of  man's  worship  or  but  the  "  highest,  holiest 
manhood" — -no  matter;  in  either  case  I  affirm  that  the  teaching  of  the  moral 
precepts  enunciated  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  proclamation  of  his  message 
of  hope  to  the  world,  the  uplifting  before  men's  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  portrait- 
ure of  his  character,  the  gathering  into  organized  community  of  them  that 
have  received  that  message,  that  have  been  won  by  that  ideal  beauty  of  char- 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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acter,  and  that  woulil  learn  those  precepts,  and  be  conformed  to  that  image  — 
that  this  agency  has  liaJ  mightier  results  in  the  education  and  development 
of  mankind  than  all  others  whereof  we  can  take  cognizance.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  rationalism  and  of  morals,  that  "  It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which, 
through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men 
with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages, 
nations,  temperaments  and  conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice,  and  has  exerted  so 
deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  those 
short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankin  I 
th.an  all  the  disquisitions  of  jihilosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moralists."  I  dare  affirm  that  every  peculiar  feature  of  our  civilization 
whereof  we  are  so  boastful,  comes  directly  and  immediately  from  the 
proclamation,  which  was  begun  by  a  little  band  of  Hebrew  peasants  now 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  that  sin  and 
death  have  been  conquered,  that  redemption  has  been  purchased,  that  par- 
don is  possible,  that  reformation  is  easy,  because  all  men  may  share  that 
conquering  life,  and  grow  up  into  likeness  of  Him  the  conqueror. 

Who  will  dare  deny  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  to  the  very 
conception  of  God  has  been  a  supreme  energy  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  lile 
for  the  uplifting  and  the  liberating  of  mankind?  Grant  all  that  may  be 
claimed  as  to  the  general  existence  in  the  world  of  a  primitive  monotheism ; 
yet  beyond  all  question  in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  the  world's  wisdom  had  ceased  to  know  God.  "  The  supreme 
God  of  the  Stoics,"  whose  original  conception  approached  so  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  had  at  last  come  to  have  no  existence  distinct  from  external 
nature.  "  The  Roman  people  had  ceased  to  believe ;  the  spiritual  quality 
was  gone  out  of  them ;  and  the  higher  society  of  Rome  was  simply  one  of 
powerful  animals."  The  noble  conception  of  Jehovah-God  which  had  been 
the  inspiration  and  the  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  people,  had  been  overlaid 
with  the  meaningless  subtleties  of  Rabbinic  speculators,  until  it  remained 
but  as  a  memory  of  a  dead  faith  guarded  by  a  great  tomb  of  protecting  argu- 
ment, rather  than  the  living,  energizing  power  unto  salvation. 

Anil  upon  this  world,  hopeless  and  dead,  bursts  the  cry  of  the  Nazarene. 
Hear,  ()  Israel  —  nay,  hear  ye  men  of  every  region,  race  and  age — the  Lord 
thy  God,  the  Omnipotent,  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  is  One,  is  Person,  is  Spirit, 
is  Father,  and  like  as  a  father  pitieth  the  little  children  about  his  hearthstone, 
so  this  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  loveth  and  pitieth  every  man  !  Anl 
behtrid  how  of  necessity  in  this  very  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  is  involved 
and  enshrined  a  new  and  nobler  conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  The 
God  above  him  is  not  a  mere  despot  to  be  served  by  the  unwilling  and 
enforced  obedience  of  his  slaves,  whose  highest  excellence  shall  therefore  be 
but  a  stoical  hardness  of  will,  "defiant  of  the  future  and  not  afraid  of  any  fate." 
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The  Christian  conception  of  God  is  still  less  that  of  a  Power  unknowable 
and  unknown,  whose  plaything  is  the  human  soul.  Nor  does  this  Christian 
God  honor  that  which  is  special  in  man,  which  separates  him  distinctly 
from  his  fellows,  but  man  as  man,  and  human  caste  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception to  his  worshiper.  Even  the  Hebrew,  the  educated,  the  chosen  child 
of  Jehovah,  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  his  prophets  had  striven  to  teach 
him,  and  "  it  was  Hebrew  nature  rather  than  human  nature  which  even  to 
him  possessed  intrinsic  grandeur."  Nay,  because  God  is  the  loving  Father 
of  ti//  men,  therefore  «//  men  are  brethren,  and  each  human  soul  has  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  worth;  equally  therefore  humanity  is  sacred,  and  all  human 
life  is  to  be  cherished  and  preserved.  The  Hebrew  quickly  learned  this  truth 
which  did  contradict  his  every  prejudice,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision 
proclaims  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to 
him.  Human  brotherhood,  human  liberty,  human  equality  —  these  his 
revelation.  Human  dignity,  the  dignity  of  individual  will  and  conscience, 
the  dignity  of  the  power  of  choice,  these  he  displays  in  glorious  light.  He 
appeals  to  man  as  possessed  of  a  mind  which  can  understand,  of  a  conscience 
that  must  do  homage  to  the  eternal  moral  law,  of  a  will  that  is  free  to  choose 
good  or  evil,  of  a  heart  thatcan  feel  and  can  express  the  affection  which 
his  father  seeks,  and  loving  can  be  faithful  unto  death;  becau.se  to  die  is  not 
to  perish,  but  is  the  entrance  of  the  individual  unending  life  upon  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  Father  whom  it  has  loved,  and  whose  perfect  love  is 
holiness. 

Yes,  manhood  is  sacred,  for  it  is  the  redeemed  child  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Father.  And  see  in  a  hurried  glance  what  has  followed  and  must  fol- 
low in  ever  increasing  fullness  from  this  revelation.  I.  All  human  life  is 
sacred;  but  to  the  masters  of  the  world  no  such  conception  had  come,  and  the 
law  which  ccmtrolled  the  great  empire  contained  no  protection  of  the  life  of 
a  child  or  the  slave  from  the  capricious  fury  of  the  father  or  master  who  might 
destroy  them  both  without  being  responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  "The 
exposition  of  children,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn 
vice  of  antiquity,"  and  was  as  common  in  the  Hellenic  States  as  ever  on  the 
Tiber.  "  Plato  and  Aristotle  expressly  approve  such  abandonment  of  children 
in  case  the  parents  were  unable  to  support  them,  or  if  they  fail  to  give 
physical  promise  of  service  to  the  stale."  In  Palestine  alone  diil  different 
views  prevail.  There  "  the  wlu)le  community  guarded  each  child,"  and  the 
proj)het  declared  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  ; 
will  preserve  them  alive."  But  this  is  but  as  the  starlight  to  the  mid- 
day splendor  of  the  sun  when  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  his- 
toric Christ  when  he  took  the  children  of  the  street  into  his  arms  and 
blessed  them  as  those  who  are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  thereafter 
he  declared,  "  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  niv  name  receiveth 
me."     Search  the  records  of  the  pre-Christian  world  to  find  mention  of  a 
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home  for  the  welcome  and  the  nurture  of  the  helpless,  the  destitute,  the 
orphan,  and  your  search  shall  he  all  in  vain.  They  are  the  works  of  the 
historic  Christ  by  his  body,  his  church,  as  it  now,  as  then,  takes  childhood 
into  its  arms  and  lilesses  it. 

2.  "  From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  thee  blessed,"  are  the  words 
spoken  by  the  mysterious  visitant  to  tiie  consecrated  maiden  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  her  lowly  home  in  Nazareth.  Startling  words,  not  to  her  ahmc, 
but  to  the  world  in  which  she  lived,  that  peculiar  honor  should  ever  be 
ascribed  to  a  woman.  True,  that  there  in  her  own  countiy  and  among  her 
own  despised  people  she  held  jjosition  more  tolerab'e  than  elsewhere  mi 
earth.  And  yet  even  there  she  lived  in  absolute  dependence  upon  and  sub- 
servience to  her  husband.  Ihit  in  (jreece,  among  tlie  philosophers  and  the 
artists,  the  children  of  reason  and  of  beauty,  the  mosl.  civilized  people  on  the 
earth,  we  may  hear  Aristotle  assert  that  wives  are  b-jings  of  an  intermediate 
order  between  freemen  and  slaves,  and  Plato  advocates  a  community  of 
wives,  on  the  ground  that  children  so  brought  into  the  world  would  be  more 
wholly  devoted  to  the  state.  "  Confucius  with  all  his  excellent  ethics  recog- 
nizes no  sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond,"  and  the  curious  statement  is  made 
that  the  Chinese  character  to  represent  woman,  if  doubled  means  strife;  if 
tripled,  immorality.  In  Rome  her  husband  had  at  least  a  qualified  power 
over  her  life  for  even  pettj'  offences,  and  as  perhaps  the  result  of  this  decline 
of  and  contempt  for  womanhood,  came  her  natural  and  necessary  degrada- 
tion, and  concubinage  was  legalized  by  Augustus.  But  the  message  of  the 
historic  Christ  to  the  world  had  hardly  been  heard  in  the  great  empire 
before  its  immediate  and  direct  result  is  perceived  in  the  elevation  of 
woman.  Marriage  becomes  honorable,  and  to  Nero's  own  shameless  court 
comes  a  Christian  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Roman  noble,  to  minister  to  the 
heartbroken  adulteress  who  had  sold  herself  to  the  destroyer,  and  is  wel- 
comed, when  to  all  her  former  shameless  com|)anions  she  is  denied.  Liba- 
nius,  the  pagan  teacher  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  when  he  saw  the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  his  pupils,  exclaimed,  "  What  women  the.se  Christians  have  !" 
The  angelic  salutation  begins  earjy  to  be  fulfilled.  The  generations  already 
call  womanhood  blessed. 

3.  In  the  worli  to  which  came  the  message  of  the  historic  Christ  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  was  universal.  Once  and  again  at  long  intervals  we  hear 
the  protest  of  some  philosopher  or  poet  against  the  unnatural  bondage  of 
man  to  man  ;  but  the  system  was  deep-rooted  in  human  society  everywhere. 
Often  the  slaves  were  of  one  blood  with  their  masters,  captives  in  war  or 
paupers  self-sold  to  gain  their  bread.  And  the  palaces  of  the  luxurious  Rom- 
ans of  the  empire  were  adorned  with  poets,  musicians,  actors,  authors,  artists 
of  every  kind,  all  alike  slaves  for  life,  and  at  the  very  mercy  of  their  masters, 

,  whose  tenderest  mercy  was  cruel.  To  them  came  the  message  of  the  his- 
toric Christ,  not  to  enjoin  the  effort  to  escape  by  violence  or  craft ;  no,  but  to 
tell  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  which 
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cannot  but  abolish  slavery.  Tlicri!  is  no  open,  declared  liostilily,  but  forces 
are  set  to  work,  bv  wiiose  siieni,  iiievitai)lc  action  every  sliactcle  must  i)e 
broken.  Hero  in  our  own  U)\v<\  America,  among  the  civilized  peoples,  did 
the  resistance  ciuitinue  lonijest.  Hut  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  as  is  so  elo- 
fjuently  said  by  Dr.  Storrs,  "that  here  it  seemed  to  many  to  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  essential  diversities  of  race,  and  of  its  alleged  tendency  to  civ- 
ilize, and  in  the  end  to  Christianize,  the  imported  barbarian." 

".Slavery  continued  hen;  as  long  as  it  ilid  only  because  humane  men, desiring 
for  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  Christ,  earnestly  believed  that  it  was  harmon- 
ized l)y  what  they  esteemed  to  be  its  beneficent  effects,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  the  Master." 

4.  We  may  but  more  briefly  mention  the  effect  produced  by  the  historic 
Christ  upon  the  relation  of  human  societies  to  the  poor,-the  ignorant,  the 
dependent.  Mark  that  these  changes,  manifest  as  they  are — -and  mighty, 
though  so  much  of  progress  is  yet  to  be  desired  along  the  same  lines  —  that 
they  came  directly,  immediately,  necessarily  from  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  are  not  mere  accidents  of  its  growth.  Mark  that  they 
follow  inevitably  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  of  man.  The  Christ 
had  said  in  revealing  the  principles  of  the  crucial  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world  :  "  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me;  1  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  tlid  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  Humanity  is  one,  for  all  are  the  children  of  the  One  Father,  all 
joined,  saith  this  man  Jesus,  to  himself  in  mysterious  union,  and  there- 
fore we  are  One  Body.  All  must  suffer  together,  all  must  minister  of  their 
aljundance  unto  the  needy,  ol  their  health  and  happiness  to  the  sickness 
.and  sorrow  of  their  fellows.     It  must  be  so. 

Again,  the  influence  upon  individuals  has  of  necessity  extended  to 
enfold  the  nations  which  individuals  make  up.  And  the  nations  have  heard 
and  are  hearing  ever  more  and  more  obediently  the  message  of  the  historic 
Christ.  Arbitration,  at  this  very  gathering  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  has 
asserted  its  right  to  determine  international  differences  in  place  of  the 
ancient  arbiter,  the  sword.  Is  it  because  there  comes  sounding  down  the  ages, 
ever  more  and  more  clearly  understood,  his  words  :  "  I  say  unto  you  that  ye 
resist  not  evil ;"  and  the  echo  which  follows  is  the  voice  of  his  great 
expounder:  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  "?  What 
marvelous  advances  since  the  day  when  the  historic  Christ  began  his 
teaching  !  Is  it  not  because  he  has  upheld  ever  before  men's  eves  the  vis- 
ion of  the  day  of  perfect  ])cace,  when  the  swords  shall  all  have  been  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  and  the  spears  into  i)runing-hooks,  and  the  learning  of  war 
shall  have  ceased  forever?  And  for  individuals  and  for  nations  the  termi- 
nation of  the  physical  contest,  of  quick  retort  and  hot-blooded  vengeance, 
is  but  one  single  item  in  the  moral  revolution  which  the  historic  Christ  has 
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wrought  and  is  woikini,'.  What  need  to  specify?  The  \vr)rl(l  knows,  the  men 
who  will  not  worship  our  (Mnist  arc  (|iiick  to  ackiiowlcdife  llial  tlie  church 
is  the  teacher  of  the  onlv  etiiics  of  alleinl)racin,t(  sco|»e,  and  inspires  the 
only  motive  which  tan  eiiiiolile  llic  |)erforrnance,  -  -  tliat  tlie  cliurch  of  Christ 
is  the  one  organised  instruaiL-nlality  for  the  destruction  of  evil,  all  evil, 
and  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  and  best.  And  finally  the 
historic  Christ  as  one  fiuickenini,'  impulse  toward  the  ritjht,  has  written  in 
letters  large  and  free  in  the  very  stars  of  the  (irmament,  and  upon  the  green 
grass  of  the  earth,  evervwiiere,  the  W(jrd  Ilol^e  —the  flowing  rivers,  the 
l)al)l)ling  hrooks,  the  great  roaring  ocean,  ail  alike  cry  I/o/'i'.  This  the 
birds  sing,  and  this  the  Howers  exhale  in  their  perfumed  breatii  I/opf.  He 
has  brought  cleanness  and  health  out  of  the  foulness  and  death  of  human 
nature  as  he  found  it.  He  has  lifted  up  that  which  was  fallen  so  low  and 
so  long.  He  has  kindled  new  tires  in  ashes  that  were  cold  and  tlead.  He 
has  liberated  the  bond  in  mind  and  spirit.  He  has  undone  the  blind  eyes 
of  men  and  of  nations.  He  has  transformed  the  society  of  the  Ciesars, 
brutal,  bloodthirsty,  sensual,  sellish,  devilish,  into  the  society  of  to-day,  meas- 
urably at  the  least  the  very  contradictory  in  its  characteristics.  Bad  enough 
now,  men  may  say.  Yes,  bad  enough,  and  yet  mountain  high  it  stands  in 
every  attribute  that  is  honorable  and  admirable,  above  that  plain  of  mias- 
mic  and  moral  death  in  which  dwelt  the  masters  of  the  world  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  march  is  onward,  the  flag  (loats  in  advance,  the  trumpet 
note  that  sounded  at  Jerusalem  still  sounds,  "  Repent  ye  and  be  converted." 
That  which  he  hath  done  is  pledge  and  guarantee  of  future  success  and  per- 
formance. But  is  it  so  ?  The  leadership  of  many  another  man  has  l)een 
long  continuing,  and  at  last  has  been  broken.  Shall  it  not  be  so  with  this 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  .Shall  the  historic  Christ  not  cease  to  be  historic  ere 
another  hundred  years  shall  have  rolled  away  ?  So  men  are  bold  to  (luestion 
to-day.  What  answer  may  I  make  ?  I  answer,  that  if  Jesus  be  but  the 
"highest,  holiest  manhood,"  but  the  "  climax  of  our  race,"  but  the  inexpli- 
cable evolution  from  antecedents  offering  no  such  pronii.se,  the  (juestion  is 
pertinent  and  full  of  threatening.  But  we  believe  that  this  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up  from  the  grave,  and  that  thereby  he  is  declared  to  be  God's  Son 
with  power;  that  thereby  is  accredited  the  claim  he  ever  made  to  be  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  (Jod  of  very  God,  that  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  his,  and  that  therefore,  and  only  therefore,  is  his  kingdom  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

But  can  I  believe  this  ?  Can  I  believe  that  the  universal  law  has  once 
been  broken,  that  the  strong  man,  death,  has  even  once  been  bound  in  his 
house,  and  the  victor  has  come  forth  bearing  his  spoils  ?  1  answer,  yes.  1 
can  believe  it,  nay,  must  believe  it,  except  1  shall  refuse  to  accept  any  and 
every  fact  attested  by  human  testimony.  Here  is  the  record,  preserved  as 
by  miracle,  which  has  come  even  unto  us,  specifying  the  witnesses,  hundreds 
in  number,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  hear  with  their 
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cars,  to  handle  with  their  hands  this  risen  Jesus.  Niiy,  mark  you,  I  am  not 
appealing  to  the  evangelic  histories,  whose  sufficient  antiquity  h  calluil  in 
question,  whose  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  disallowed  by  some  oi  (he 
critics ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  un(|uescioned  testimony  of  the  letters  of  I'aul  to  the 
Corinthians,  a  document  which  the  critics  establish  by  their  science  as  gen- 
uine, authentic,  and  of  sufficient  age,  as  the  undoubted  writing  of  the  man 
of  Tarsus,  a  Roman  citizen,  a  trained,  pupil  of  the  greatest  of  Mebrew  law- 
yers, clear-headed,  brave-hearted,  with  convictions  full  of  courage,  ile 
declares,  and  for  his  declaration  goes  to  his  death,  that  he  saw  Jesus  the 
Christ  after  the  centuri<m  had  officially  certified  his  death  upon  the  cross. 
He,  Paul,  declares  that  the  vision  came  lo  him  when,  filled  with  bitter 
hatred  against  all  who  asserted  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  he  went 
toward  Damascus  to  find  them  and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem  for  punishment. 
He  asserts  that  the  risen  Christ  "appeared  to  Cephas,  then  to  the 
twelve  ;  then  he  appeared  to  ahoye  five  hundred  brethren  tit  ojice,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  until*  now,  l)ut  (ottic  are  fallen  asleep ;  then  he 
appeared  to  James  ;  then  to  all  the  Apostles-;  and  last  of  all,  as  unto  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  he  appeared  to-'ine  also."  But,  makes  answer  the 
man  of  to-day,  your  parcliments  ^re  old  and  worn  and  worm-eaten,  and 
your  hieroglyphics  are  strange  and  I  cannot  decipher  them.  Then  1  answer, 
listen  and  hear  the  voice  of.  the  living  witness  appoiirted  forjts  speaking,  as 
whose  unworthy  mouth-piece  I  stand  hereto-day.  BeySnd  all  controversy,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Roman  historians  pf  tjie  period,  within  fifty  day.s  after  the 
asserted  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  little  company  of  followers  which  had  fled 
affrighted  from  the  multitude  whicH  invaded  .the  ciose.^vOf  Gethsemane  to 
arrest  the  Master,  had  been  reassembled  and  reorganized.  -Beyond  all  con- 
troversy, the  man  who  turned  coward  at  the  fj^estionof  aJittle  girl  on  the 
night  of  Jesus'  betrayal,  fifty  days  thereafter,  isi'  bold  to  charge  a  populace 
and  its  rulers  with  having  put  to-^^eath  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  years 
thereafter,  years  of  untiring  labor^^nd  endurance  as  tireless  in  the  preaching 
of  that  Holy  One,  he  is  bold  to  <}?e''aiii  testimony  of  his  belief.  Beyond  all 
question  from  that  Pentecostal  daj?  untilnow,  there  hath  never  risen  sun 
that  looked  not  upon  the  missionary  and  apostle  of  the  cross,  preaching 
repenta;ice  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  powers 
of  evil  and  of  hell  have  been  unequal  to  silence  this  voice  of  the  never- 
dying  witness. 

The  Roman  streets  ran  red  with  the  Christians'  blood  when  the  brutal 
jester  would  pacify  his  slaves  from  revolt  because  of  his  mad  burning  of  his 
people's  wealth  and  home  to  furnish  his  callous  soul  with  a  new  sensation  ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  witness  is  not  silenced.  His  gardens  are  illumined 
by  the  blazing  torches  of  living  Christians,  but  the  buffoon,  passing  by  in 
his  chariot,  hears  from  the  fire  the  praises  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  The  "  ten 
great  plagues,"  the  persecutions  of  ever-increasing  rage  and  fury,  followed 
in  quick  succession,  but  the  church  still  lives  and  flourishes.     Constantino 
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Ih  l)a|)ti/.e(l,  nnd  the  ^rcat  finpiro  l>cc<iiucs  (!liristiiui  in  ii  I'lic,  and  tlie  cross 
of  shame  is  the  ^i^'n  of  ci>ni{uest  and  victtiry.  New  dans'ers  are  horn  fnun 
the  woinb  of  prosperity,  and  fronj  the  church's  own  hody  arise  the  perverse 
dispiiters,  to  deny  by  tiieir  speculations  liiat  eternal  truth,  and  to  divide  the 
one  body  liy  their  partisan  pride.  Hut  the  witness  is  still  home,  for  the 
body  torn  and  disnietnhered  is  yet  mysteriously  aniniateil  by  the  one  Spirit. 
From  the  icy  north  descend  the  countless  hosts  of  the  barbarians,  who  enter 
as  swift  victors  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  worn-out  empire,  but  themselves 
are  conquered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  by  these  vassals  are  welcomed 
into  the  free  citizenship  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  pride  of  [)ower 
has  found  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  man  consecrate  to  Christ,  and  the 
ruler  for  Christ  in  the  world's  chief  city  must  have  rank  and  authority  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  the  emperor.  The  simple  Hishop  of  Rome  is  grad- 
ually exalted  to  be  Universal  liishop,  and  ere  long  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Chri.st  on  earth,  the  dispenser  of  thrones  and  of  crowns,  the  master  of  kings, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  a  degraded  religion,  men  doubt  and  fear  lest  the 
light  has  gone  out  forever.  Hut  bye  and  bye  comes  the  fulhllment  of  the 
unfailing  promise— the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevaileil— the  light  glimmers 
in  (lermany  and  bursts  into  a  flame  there  and  in  I\ngland.  Again  is  heard 
the  proclamation  of  the  one  message,  without  ad<lition  or  diminution,  free 
from  the  materialistic  superstitions  sup|>lied  by  the  very  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  from  the  rationalistic  expositions  to  satisfy  a  carnal 
intelligence.  The  one  church,  the  catholic  church,  by  (iod's  providence 
has  not  perished.  Men  who  in  well-ordered  successions  can  trace  their  cov- 
enant .authority  to  the  ascended  l.oril,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  wan- 
dering disciples  at  Bethany ;  men  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  .see  the 
foul  mask  which  has  been  put  upon  the  fair  face  of  the  mother  church  tear 
it  away.  The  cruel  lusts  of  a  brutal  king  are  made,  by  divine  Providence, 
the  mighty  instrument  to  break  the  bondage  of  the  ancient  catholic  church 
of  England,  and  reformed,  purilied,  she  proclaims  once  more  the  simple 
message  of  the  historic  Christ.  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 
Come  join  thyself  to  him  that  thou  mayest  live. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  fail  to  recognize  and  to  give  thanks  for 
the  faith  and  the  labors,  the  zeal  and  the  devotion  of  Christians  of  every 
name  who,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  one  .Spirit,  have  preached 
this  gospel  and  borne  this  witness.  They  are  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ,  though  they  will  not  so  admit,  for  the  one  door  into  that 
church  is  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God.  And  yet,  alas  !  is  not  the 
unhappy  division  of  Christians  into  so  many  companies  the  ample  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  world  to  hear  and  to  heed  the  message  wc  are  sent 
to  speak  ?  "That  they  may  all  be  one,"  we  believe  the  Christ  did  pray  in  the 
night  of  his  betrayal,  "that  they  may  all  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me 
and  1  in  thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  didst  send  me."     The  world  does  not  believe  that  God  did  send 
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Iiitii.  Is  it  hccause  the  control lini(  evidence  lie  appointed  for  its  conversion 
is  withheld  liy  lis  (  The  sentinifntal  oni-ness  witii  wliicli  so  many  are  con- 
tent is  a  sham ;  the  Kiishin^  words  of  l)rolherly  love  are  a  mockery  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  unlieliever  when  spoken  l)y  men  who  unite  in  no  ('hristian 
enterprise,  who  are  competitors  ami  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  people,  who  will 
not  even  take  to^ether  the  broken  bread  of  Christian  benediction  and 
life.  Nay,  the  catholic  church,  born  at  Jerusalem,  whose  covenanted  lin- 
eage assures  authority,  appointed  to  speak  the  messa>{e  of  the  historic 
Christ  enshrined  in  the  ancient  creed,  <;//(/  only  that,  powerless  to  change  the 
order  of  her  own  life  or  the  creed  that  is  niven  to  keep,  even  that  which  has 
been  "  believed  always  and  evciywhere  and  by  all,"  sent  to  administer  the 
two  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  sacraments  of  the  Master's  (»wn  ordaining, 
and  utterly  without  warrant  to  lift  any  other  ordinance  to  their  level  to  her 
belongs  the  victory  and  to  her  it  shall  be  given  in  the  C'hrist's  own  time.  'I'o 
these  shores  she  came  perhaps  before  the  great  navigator  in  whose  honor  and 
memory  America  now  makes  pilgrimage  to  (his  great  city.  She  claims  the 
continent  for  Christ.  Oh!  may  the  day  hasten  that  shall  bring  termination 
of  our  fratricidal  contests  and  the  return  of  all  of  every  name  to  the  ancient 
citadel,  bringing  with  them  all  they  have  gathered  in  the  long  exile,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  reunited  host.  But  mark  you,  until  that  day  shall  dawn, 
still  here  is  the  witness  of  the  catholic  church,  standing  upon  the  appointed 
pedestal  of  apostolic  order  and  evangelic  truth.  1  stand  her  spokesman  here 
to-day,  to  cry  aloud  to  all  men.  Goil  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and 
nineteen  hundred  years  stand  behind  me  and  bill  me  .so  declare. 

Evidence,  evidence  I  Nay,  there  is  more  evidence  for  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  than  for  any  other  event  in  human  history.  My  intelligence  con- 
quered, convinced,  by  this  evidence,  my  will  yielded  to  him,  the  l.cjrd  of 
life,  because  thus  accredited  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  legitimate  Ruler  of  men, 
then  to  me  cometh  the  evidence  supreme,  even  of  converse  in  spirit  with 
him  in  whom  I  have  believed.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  Easter  day  I 
journey  eager  with  haste  to  the  place  where  his  honor  is  to  be  celebrated,  and 
it)  me  as  to  the  women  in  that  first  Easter  day  comes  the  declaration,  "All 
hail!"  "  Go  tell  all  men  who  will  be  my  disciples  to  come  and  meet  me."  As  I 
am  casting  into  this  sea  of  life  on  which  I  sail  my  net  of  endeavor  that 
thence  I  may  get  the  meat,  the  happiness,  the  satisfaction  1  long  for,  I 
hear  the  loving  question  spoken  to  the  luckless  tishermen  in  the  long  ago 
"Have  you  any  meat?  Art  thou  satisfied  ?"  "No,"  I  answer.  "Let  down 
the  net  again  and  thou  shalt  find."  And  behold  I  am  satisfied,  f-^r  ' 
Him  whom  to  know  is  life.  As  I  stand  by  my  desolate  hearth-stone 
light  is  gone  out  in  my  home,  and  the  doors  of  my  spirit  are  closed  a  ilie 

persecuting  question  of  curiosity,  the  miserable  comforters  who  spn,  vords 
of  emptiness,  the  pretentious  words  of  philosophy  which  would  staunch  the 
flowing  wound  —Ah  !  the  historic  Christ,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  hath 
stood  there  and  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  said  "Peace,  it  is  I- -be  not 
afraid."     What  thou  knowesl  not  now  thou  shalt  know  and  understand  here- 
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after."  Ye»,  I  know  Him  in  wlunn  1  have  lielievcii,  and  nni  siitihlivd.  Thfii 
am  I  not  astimndcd  at  what  I  read  of  tiiu  niarvi'lous  worit-s,  or  the 
ineffable  chiiins  c>f  tlie  liistoric  Christ,  fur  Ixtth  alike  ari'  natural  to  him 
who  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Uod  with  resurrection  power,  and  who 
can  bear  witness  by  his  spirit  to  my  spirit  that  I  too  am  adopted  thr<iu><h 
him  into  sonship  and  blessinu;.  The  wind  and  the  storm  hear  his  rebuke 
and  are  still ;  the  powers  of  nature  hasten  their  processes  at  his  'ommand, 
and  the  water  is  made  wine  by  his  wor<l ;  disease  and  demon  and  death 
Hee  from  his  presence.     Why  not  if  he  be  the  only  begotten  Son  of  (lod  ? 

"Before  Abraham  was  born  I  am,"  is  his  claim  of  the  divine  attribute 
of  eternal  existence;  "all  power  is  >,'iven  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth," 
asserts  the  omnipotence  of  (iodliead;  "where  two  or  three  are  xi'lhered 
to^'ether  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them;"  and  "  l.o,  I  am  with 
you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worhl,"  are  possibly  true  of  only  the 
()mnii)resent.  Naturally  clamor  the  Jews,  "  for  a  good  deed  we  stone  thee 
not,  but  that  thou  being  a  man  makest  thyself  God."  And  no  word  of 
explanation  is  heard  from  the  man  thus  accused,  whose  lips  never  uttered  a 
blasphemy;  in  whose  life  of  purity  lynx-eyed  hatred  can  discover  no  Maw. 
And  now  I  can  understand  the  iloings  of  this  Christ  in  history  through  his 
body  the  church;  for  it  is  the  incarnate  God  who  still  worketh,  and  natur- 
ally such  rich  fruitage  has  come  on  every  hand  from  the  seed  he  soweth  and 
watereth. 

The  historic  Christ,  the  redeemer  of  humanity,  the  supreme  energy  of 
man's  elevation  and  development,  the  highest,  huliest  manhood,  is  the  incar- 
nate God,  ecjual  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  these  mighty  works  do  show 
themselves  in  him.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
homeless  and  penniless,  hungry  and  thirsty,  cold  and  suffering,  ilespised  and 
rejected,  scourged  and  spat  upon,  crucified,  dead — yes,  but  he  rose  again 
and  asceniled  into  heaven ;  therefore  the  outlook  of  hope,  the  expectation 
sure  and  certain  of  the  golden  future  of  human  perfection,  which  illumines 
the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  enables  the  patient  to  battle  with 
calamity.  Therefore  I  come  here  to  tell  to  all  who  will  hear  me,  God  hath 
given  unto  us,  unto  all  of  us  men,  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  his  Son. 
Come  join  yourselves  to  him.  Therefore  I  am  here  rejoicing  to  believe  that 
God  at  sundry  limes  and  in  divers  manners  hath  spoken  unto  men  by  his 
prophets;  and  yet  to  assert  that  these  were  but  as  tiny  stars  bringing  that  faintest 
twilight  while  now  the  royal  Sun  is  arisen,  flooding  the  world  with  splendor. 
I  know  him.  I  have  seen  him  with  spirit's  eye  ;  I  have  touched  his  hanil,  and 
am  glad.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  inestimable  gift  of  Thee,  Oh  I  Jesus,  the 
historic  Christ,  whom  we  worship;  yes,  worship  as  God  over  all,  blessed  for- 
ever ;  because  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory ;  because 
the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise  thee,  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  prophets  praise  thee,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  thee,  the  holy 
church  throughout  the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee,  that  thou  art  the  King 
o£  Glory,  O  Christ  I 
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A  nb:w  testament  woman. 

By  Rev.  Marion  Murd xk. 

"I  commend  unto  you  I'lielie,  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  (or  deaconess) 
of  the  churcli  that  is  al  Cenchrea ;  that  y<i  receive  lier  in  tlie  l,(jrd  as 
l)ecomelh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hatii  need 
of  you ;  for  she  hath  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  mine  own  self  also." 
Kom.  xvi.  I,  2. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  passage  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans 
should  be  of  peculiar  interest,  i'aul's  reputation  as  an  opponent  of  the 
public  work  of  women  is  well  known.  For  many  centuries  he  has  been 
considered  as  the  chief  opposer  of  any  ac'ivity,  official  or  otherwise,  by 
women  in  the  churches.  They  were  to  keep  silence,  he  said.  They  were 
not  to  teach,  or  to  tal"..,  or  to  preach.  They  were  to  ask  no  (juestions 
except  in  tl.e  privacy  of  their  homes.  I'aul  merely  shared  the  popular 
opinion  of  hs  time  when  he  exclaimed  with  all  his  customary  logic,  "  Man 
is  the  glory  cf  God,  but  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man."  Either  proposition 
.standing  by  itself  meets  our  hearty  a|)proval.  '  Man  is  the  glory  of  (iod." 
"Woman  is,"  we  are  told,  "  the  glory  of  man."  lUit  combining  them  with 
that  adversative  particle  we  feel  that  .''aul's  doctrine  of  the  divine  human- 
ity with  reference  to  woman  is  not  quite  sound  according  to  the  present 
standard.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  woman  may  be  also  the  glory  of 
God. 

But  here  in  this  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans  we  notice  a  digression 
from  the  general  doctrines  of  J'aul  in  this  direction.  "  I  commend  unto  you 
Phebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  (or  deaconess)  of  the  church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea."  I  use  the  word  deaconess  or  ileacon  because  the  Greek  term  is 
the  same  as  that  translated  deacon  elsewhere,  and  the  committee  on  the 
new  version  have  courageously  put  "or  deaconess  "  into  thi;  margin. 

By  Paul's  own  statement,  then,  Phebe  was  deaconess  of  Paul's  church 
at  Cenchrea.  Cenchrea  was  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth,  in  Northern  Greece. 
This  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Corinth  and  sent  to  Rome  by 
Phebe.  It  was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  by  sea  from  Cenchrea  to  Rome,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  mo-^t  important  and  one  of  the  blest  of  all  Paul's  letters. 
Yet  he  sent  it  over  to  Rome  by  this  woman  official  of  the  church,  and  said, 
"  I  conunend  unto  you  I'htlie.  Receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saints, 
and  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you;  for  she  hath 
been  a  succorer  of  manv,  and  of  mvself  al.so." 

I  have  thought  therefore  that  it  might  1  e  interesting  to  ask  ourselves  the 
•juestion,  What  did  Phebe  do  ?  supplt.i.enting  it  -•  th  some  reference  to 
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the  I'liebes  of  to-day.  What  was  il  that  so  overcame  tliis  prejudice  of  Paul's 
that  he  gave  her  a  hearty  tesliinonial  and  sent  heroveron  hupurlant  business 
to  tlie  cluirch  at  Rome  ?  It  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  all  tlie  ol)stacles 
wliicii  custom  had  placed  about  her,  she  had  been  actively  at  work.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  she  even  askeil  it  |)opular  opinion  would  permit  her  service 
to  the  cluirch.  She  saw  that  help  was  needed  and  she  went  eagerly  to  work. 
.She  was,  we  may  imagine,  a  worker  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  faith,  active 
and  eager  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  direction  in  which  she  thought  her  service 
was  most  needed.  Knowing  the  jirejudice  of  her  time,  she  doubtless  acted 
in  advance  of  custom  rather  than  in  deliance  of  it.  She  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  if  she  cjuietly  made  herself  useful  and  necessary  to  the  clniich, 
custom  would  stand  back  and  Paul  would  come  forward  to  recognize  her. 
We  may  suppose  that  she  felt  a  deji)  interest  in  sustaining  this  church  at 
Cenehrea.  She  knew  without  doubt  the  great  aspirations  of  I'aul  for  these 
churches. 

Something  like  a  dream  of  a  church  universal  had  entered  the  mind  of 
this  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  His  speech  at  Mars  Hill  was  a  prophecy  of  a 
Parliament  of  Religions.  And  his  earnest  reproving  <piestion,  "  Is  God  not 
the  God  of  Gentiles  also?"  has  taken  nearly  two  thousand  years  for  its 
at'lirmf.tive  answer  by  Christendom  in  America.  Ves,  Paul  recognized  that 
all  the  world  he  knew  had  some  ])erception  of  the  Infinite.  Put  he  knew 
that  this  |)erception  must  have  its  effect  ujion  the  moral  life,  or  it  would  he 
a  mockery  indeed.  And  there  was  much  wickedness  all  about.  We  see  by 
the  letters  of  Paul  as  well  as  by  history  how  corrujit  and  lawless  were  many 
of  the  customs  both  in  (jreece  and  Rome.  Much  service  was  needed.  And 
here  was  a  woman  in  Cenehrea  who  could  not  sit  silent  and  inactive  and 
see  all  this.  She  too  must  work  for  a  Universal  Cluirch.  !^he  too  must 
bring  religion  into  the  life  of  humanity.  Realizing  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
help  she  entered  into  this  beautiful  service,  we  doubt  not,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

"She  hath  been  a  succorer  of  many,"  said  Paul.  In  what  ways  she 
aided  them  we  need  not  delinitely  inr|uire.  It  may  have  been  by  kind 
encouragement  or  sympathy,  it  may  have  been  in  wise  words  of  warning,  it 
niav  have  been  bv  pecuniary  assistance,  or  active  social  or  executive  plans 
for  the  struggling  church.  Whatever  it  was  Phehe  possessed  the  secret. 
".Sheilas  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  mvself  also,"  said  Paul.  To 
Phebe  therefore  has  been  accorded  the  honor  of  aiding  and  sustaiiiiiiu  this 
heroic  man  who,  we  have  dreamed,  was  strong  enough  to  endure  alone 
perils  by  land  and  sea,  poverty,  pain,  tem|)tation.  for  the  cause  he  loved. 

And  when  Paul  had  entrusted  her  with  this  letter  to  the  Romans,  how 
corxlial  must  have  been  her  reception  by  the  cluirch  at  Rome,  bearing  as  she 
did  not  only  this  epistle,  but  this  hearty  recognition  of  her  services  by  their 
beloved  leader.  \'et  with  what  a  smile  of  perplexity  and  incredulity  must 
the  grave  elders  of  the  cluirch  have  looked  upon  this  woman-deaeon  whom 
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Paul  requested  them  to  assist  in  wliatsoever  business  siie  had  in  iiaml. 
This  business  transacted  ijy  the  aid  of  the  society  at  Konie.  rhel)e  wont 
home  full  of  suggestions  and  plans,  we  may  imagine,  for  lier  cherished 
(jrecian  Church. 

In  spite  of  all  restrictions  and  social  obstacles,  in  the  face  of  unyi.'ld- 
ing  custom  anil  prejuilice,  she  worked  earnestly  for  lier  clunch,  transacted 
its  business,  extended  its  influence,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  most 
eflicient  servants. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  this  public  work  of  a  woman,  and  Paul's  i)laiu 
encouragement  of  it,  the  letter  of  his  hanil  was  the  rule  of  the  churches  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  forbade  the  sisters  from  uttering  their  moral  or 
religious  word  in  the  sanctuaries  or  doing  public  service  of  any  sort  forthuir 
own  or  their  brother's  cause.  Kut  here  and  there  arose  the  Phebes  who 
asked  no  favors  of  custom  but  insisted  on  giving  the  service  they  could  in 
every  way  they  could  ;  giving  it  with  such  zeal  and  spirit  that  people  forgot 
that  there  was  sex  in  sainthood  and  whispered  that  perhaps  they  also  were 
called  of  God. 

Hut  not  until  the  inauguration  of  a  radically  new  movement  in  religion 
were  the  official  barriers  l.i  some  degree  removed.  Not  until  the  emphasis 
was  put  ujion  that  divine  love  of  God  which  would  save  ail  creatures,  u|>on 
that  mother  heart  of  Deity  which  would  enfold  all  its  children ;  not  until 
the  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  IJible 
literature,  upon  the  free  rather  than  the  restricted  revelations  of  God,  ui)on 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  luiman  soul,  without  regard  to  sex  or  time  or  |)lace  ; 
not  until  ail  this  was  proclaimed  and  emphasized,  did  the  I'hebes  ask  or 
receive  ofticial  recognition  in  the  ministry.  .\nd  it  was  better  so.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  they  would  have  been  strangelv  out  of  place;  under 
the  new,  it  is  most  fitting  that  thev  should  be  called  and  chosen.  Our 
modern  Pauls  are  now  gladly  ordaining  them,  and  the  bretiiren  are  receiv- 
ing them  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints.  Now  may  thev  also  be  the  glory 
of  God  and  partakers  of  the  Spirit ;  now  mav  the  words  of  Joel  be  at  last 
fulfilled:  "  .Vnd  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  1  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesii,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughttrs  siiail  prophesy." 

Still  there  are  limitations  and  restrictions  in  words.  Reforms  in  words 
always  move  more  slowly  tlian  reforms  in  ideas.  It  is  wonderful  how  we 
fear  innovations  in  language.  Kven.  in  ap|)ellati()ns  of  the  all  spirit  that 
John  reverently  nanie<l  Love,  including  in  that  moment  of  his  iii>piralion  the 
Ali-IIuman  in  tiie  All-Divine  Ilerrt,  even  here  we  are  often  sternly  limited 
to  a  certain  gender.  Dr.  IJartol,  of  Boston,  says  reprov'iigly  :  ".Many  hoi. I 
that  the  simple  name  of  Father  is  enough.  They  seem  unconscious  that 
there  is  in  their  moral  idea  of  Deity  any  desideratum  or  lack.  Hut  does  this 
figure  drawn  from  a  single  human  relation  cover  tlie  w  hole  ground  ?  Is  there 
no  Motherhood  in  God  ?" 

Hut,  tiiank  heaven,  it  is  no  longer  heresy,  as  it  was  in  Hostoii  less  than  a 
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century  ago,  to  say  with  Theodore  Parker,  "God  is  our  Infinite  Mother.   She 
will  hold  us  in  her  arms  of  blessedness  and  beauty  forever  and  ever." 

But  what  matter  the  name  so  we  cliii,-;  to  the  idea  ?  What  matter,  so  we 
remember  that  it  is  not  man  or  woman  in  the  Lord,  not  man  or  woman  in 
the  spirit,  nor  in  the  ministry  of  the  spirit?     It  is  divine,  it  is  human  unity. 


She 


so  we 
lan  in 
unity. 


